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DRANT, THOMAS Cd, 1578?), divine 
and poet, son of Thomas Drant, Vas bom at 
Hagworthinffbam in Lincolnshire ; matricu- 
lated as pensioner of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, 18 March 1668, proceeded B A. 1660-1, 
was admitted fellow of his college 21 March 
1560-1, and commenced MA. 1564. On 
the occasion of Queen Elizabeth*s visit to 
the university in August 1564 he composed 
copies of English, Latin, and Greek verses, 
which he presented to her maiesty. At the 
commencement in 1565 he performed a public 
exercise (printed in his ' Medicinable Mo- 
rall ') on the theme ' Corpus Christi non est 
ubique.' He was domestic chaplain to Grin- 
dal, who procured for him the post of divinity 
reader at St. PauVs. In 1569 he proceeded 
B.D., and on 28 July in that year he was 
admitted by Grindal's influence to the pre- 
bend of Chamberlainwood in the church of 
St. Paul's. On 8 Jan. 1569-70 he preached 
before the court at Windsor, strongly rebuk- 
ing vanity of attire. He was admitted to the 
prebend of Firles in the church of Chichester 
21 Jan. 1569-70, to the rectory of Slinfold 
in Sussex 31 Jan., and to the archdeaconry 
of Lewes 27 Feb. On Easter Tuesday 1570 
he preached a sermon at St. Mary Spital, 
London, denouncing the sensuality oi the 
citizens ; and he preached another sermon at 
the same place on Easter Tuesday 1672. He 
had some dispute with Dr. William Overton, 
treasurer of the church of Chichester, and 
afterwards bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
whom he accused in the pulpit of pride, 
hypocrisy, ignorance, &c. He is supposed 
to have died about 17 April 1578, as the 
archdeaconry of Lewes was vacant at that 
date. 

Drant is the author of: 1. * Impii cuius- 
dam Epigrammatis qvod edidit Richardus 
Shacklockus . . . Apomaxis. Also certayne 
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of the speciall articles of the Epimmme, re- 
futed in Englyshe,' 1566, 4to, Latm and Eng- 
lish. 2. * A Medicinable Morall, that is, the 
two Bookes of Horace his Satyres Eng- 
lyshed. . . . The wailyngs of the prophet 
Hieremiah, done into Englvshe verse. Also 
epigrammes,' 1566^ 4to. Some copies have 
at the back of the title a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion, 'To the Right Honorable my Lady 
Bacon, and my Lady Cicell, sisters, fauourers 
of leamyng and vertue.' The rhymed trans- 
lation of Horace's satires is whoUy devoid of 
grace or polish. Among the miscellaneous 
pieces that follow the translation of Jere- 
miah are the English and Latin verses Hiat 
Drant presented to the queen on her visit to 
Cambndge in 1564, English verses to the 
Earl of Leicester, and Latin verses to Chan- 
cellor Cecil. In 1667 appeared : 3. * Horace 
his arte of Poetrie, pistles, and Satyrs, Eng- 
lished and to the Earle of Ormounte, by 
Tho. Drant, addressed,' 4to. Drant found 
the labour of translating Horace difficult, for 
in the preface he writes : * I can soner trans- 
late twelve verses out of the Greeke Homer 
than sixe oute of Horace.' 4. * Greg. Nazian- 
zen his Epigrams and Spiritual Sentences,' 
1668, 8vo. 5. ' Two Sermons preached, the 
one at S. Maries Spittle on Tuesday in Easter 
weeke 1570, and the other at the Court of 
Windsor . . . the viij of January . . . 1669,' 
n. d. [1570?], 8vo. 6. * A fruitful and neces- 
sary Sermon specially concemyng almes gev- 
ing,' n. d. [1672 .P], 8vo, preached at St. Mary 
Spittle on Easter Tuesday 1672. 7. 'In 
Solomonis reeb Ecclesiastem . . . paraphrasis 

foetica,' 1572, 4to, dedicated to Sir Thomas 
[eneage. 8. * Thomse Drantaa Angli Ad- 
vordingamii Prsesul. Ejusdem Sylva,' 4to, 
undated, but published not earlier than 1576, 
for it is dedicated * Edmvndo Grindallo Can- 
tuario ArchiprsBSuli,' and in 1576 Grindal 
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was appointed to the see of Canterbury. In 
the British Museum is preservwl Queen 
Elizabeth's presentation copy, with manu- 
script dedicatory verses (on the fly-loaf)i in 



William and Mary, and also a print with the 
arm8 of t he governors of Dordrecht, published 
bv lialen in his ' Beschry ving van ENordrecht' 
(i<j77). Jan Dra])entier seems to have come 




which Drant speaks of an unpublishtnl trans- to Kn|;land and worked as an engraver of 

lation of the Book of Job : — ! portraits and fnmt ispieces for the booksellers. 

once did I with min hand ' Thes*-, whicli are of no very ffreat merit, in- 

Job mine thee give in low and loyal wise. d"**** portraits of \\ lUiam Hooper (1674\ 

T £o 1 ♦/ --o QA\ • t Sir James Dver (1H75), Richard Baxter. 

^ ,^'\7' (PP- '?T^^;? ^ r'^V ^^"^^ ♦J^^ Earl of Athlone, Vii^unt Dundee. Dr 

headed ' De seipso, m which, he observes- SuchevereU, the seven bishops, and others. 

Slit vultn laudandus «ram, flavusquo comjinim ; He is ]>robably identical witt the Johannes 

Corporu eoncrevi, turba numerandus olrtjs-t. Drapentier who by his wife, Dorothea Tucker, 

There are Latin verses to Queen Elizabeth, "^'"^^^^^^fil^ * '^", Johannes, baptised at 

Grindal, Parker, Lord Buckhurst, and others, 1*^^; P^^^h Church, Aust^nJ* nars, on 7 Oct. 
and on pp. 
by James I 
and French. 

bv Drant ai^ ^ «>, ~ i-/. i - -^ , ^ •^ 

Monument^,' 1570; Sadler's translation of '" ^'^'' he seems to have returned to Dor- 

Veffetius's * Tactics,' 1572; Carter's annota- . ^^'^^^^ ^hero a Jan Draiwntier became en- 

tionsto Seton's ' Dialect ica,' 1574; Alexan- f^^^T ^^ ^^^^ ™i"^. and engraved several 

der Nevilles ' Kettus,' 1575; Llo<lowick mydals commemorative of the peace of Rys- 

Lloyd's * PagrimnKe of Princes,' n. d. He "^'^^ »^"^ ''l^'''^ l^V'^^l^l'l events down to the 

has a copv of English verses before Peterson^ ^^'"^^7 ^^ I 'trecht in 1 / i;i He also engraved 

« GalateoV 1576. In the correspondence of f " allegoncal broadside commemorating the 

Spenser and Gabriel Harvey allusion is made Jf ^^"^ **^'*^"f- 'li,^?>^'^^'*"?*^vK® House of 

to Drant's rules and precept* for versification, ^"mm^ns m 1690 is signed ' F. Drapentier 

' I would heartily wish, writes Sjwnser to ^oulpsit. 

Har\-ey in 1580, * vou would either send me [StmtfsDict. of Engravers ; Franks and Gme- 

the rules and precepts of arte, which you t^^'s Medallic History of England; Kramm's 

■ - ■- Levens en \\ erken der Hollanditche Kun9t«chil- 

Dutch Chareh, 
' Engraved Bri- 

lar^ with M. Sidney s own iudgement, and ""V^CjTp™ ^7\vT«n A T i nTvn^'i -^a 

augmented with my obseruations ' (Harvey, , oTi?^^ 4*^%^^^ *^V2.^ ^J^^ 

WorkM, ed. Grosart, i. 36). In * Pienros Su- ]f^^ ), colonel, a cousin of General Sir ^\ il- 

pererogation ' Harvey uses the expression li^m Draper i^^q. v.], was l)om at ^^ erton, Ox- 

'Dranting of verses ^ O'A. ii. LSI). Drant's Mim^ 1>L> Oct. Iw 6, and wm educated a^ 

unpublisheil works included a translation of ^^'^JJ^ ^^^\®^ 1^« displayed abilities. WTiile 

the * Eiad,' as far as the fifth book, a trans- ?f >^ton Jie was made a page of honour to 

lation of the Psalms, and the * Book of Solo- p^'^.'^^ "^^ ?"'? ^'^^^ *?■ ^'*'*® ^1"»^ the 

mous Prouerbs, Epigrame^, and Sentences lasting friendship of the kings sons. He was 

spiritualV licensed for press in 1567. Ex- appointed ensign in t he 8rd foot guards in l/JU, 

tracts from sermons that he preached at ' ??^ ^^^'^^ ^ h''-^«"*'".^*'"*^*^PT??/''l'^ 

Cliichest<jr and St. Giles, Cripplegate, are [^ «^^^'«^^ ^'^^^ *"« regiment in HoUand and 

preserx-ed in Unsdowne MS. 110. Tanner J^fOPt- As a brev.'Mnaior he accompanied 

ascribes to him«Poemata varia et externa, Lieiitenant-generalCrinfleld tothe \\e8t In- 

Paris 15 4to' dies as mi]itarj'8«»cretar>' nil K)2, and brought 

*'*'*'' home the despatches after the capture of St. 





Drant's Works.] A. H. B. ' ^^^^ been commit U'd d uring 1 lis brief go vem- 

' ' ' ment of the island of Trinidad. Draper, -who 
DRAPENTIER, JAN (^.1674-1713), had knownPicton in the West Indies, brought 
engraver, was the son of I). Drapentier or out an * Address to the British Public ' (Lon- 
Drappentier, a native of Dordrecht, who en- don, 1806), in which, with much irrelevant 
graved some medals commemorative of the detail, he broadly charged the commissioners 
g^at events connected with the reign of . of inquiry in Picton's case, Colonel Joseph 



Draper 

FuUarton, F.R.S., and the Right Hon. John 
Sullivan,with wilful and corrupt misrepresen- 
tation, upon which the latter nled a criminal 
information against Draper for libel. Draper 
was convicted before the court of king's bench 
and was sentenced to and underwent three 
months' imprisonment, which drew forth much 
sympathy irom his friends, the first to visit 
him after his arrival in Xewgat€ being the 
Prince of Wales, attended l)y Sir Herbert 
Taylor. Draper served with liis battalion in 
the Walcheren expedition, but was afterwards 
compelled by pecuniary difficulties to sell his 
commission, despite the efforts of his friends 
to save it. In 1813 he was appointed chief 
secretary in the island of Bourbon (Reunion), 
and virtually administered the government 
during the temporary suspension of the acting 
governor, Colonel Keating. When Bourbon 
revert'ed to France, Draper was removed to 
Mauritius, and held various posts, as chief 
commissioner of police, acting colonial secre- 
tary, acting collector of customs, civil engi- 
neer and surveyor-general, registrar of slaves, 
stipendiary magistrate of Port Louis, and 
treasurer and paymaster-general. On one oc- 
casion his independent line of action dis- 
pleased the governor. General Hall, who sus- 
pended him, but on the case being referred 
home. Draper was reinstated and Hall re- 
called. In 1832, during the government of 
Sir Charles Colville, a new difficulty arose. 
The home government desired the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jeremie to the office of pro- 
cureur-general. Tlie appointment was repu- 
diated by the whole oi the inhabitants. A 
question then arose before the council, of which 
Draper was a member, whet her Jeremie should 
be upheld in his appointment or sent home. 
Draper took the popular side, and became 
the leader of the opposition party, to which 
Governor Colville gave way, and ordered 
.Teremie home. Before the latter returned 
again, Draper had been ordered by the home 
government to be dismissed from his appoint- 
ments. He returned to England, and auer an 
interview with "William IV was awarded a 
pension of 500/. a year until another appoint- 
ment could be found for liim in Mauritius. 
Soon after he was appointed joint stipendiary 
of Port Louis, and later colonial treasurer and 
paymaster-general, which post he held up to 
his death, 22 April 1841. 

Draper was a man of agreeable manners, 
and, apart from the powerful interest he ap- 
pears to have had at home, was a popular 
official. In his young days he was known in 
racing circles as a gentleman rider, and he 
inau^rated racing in Mauritius. In 1822 he 
married Mile. Krivelt, a Creole lady, by whom 
he had several children, two of whom, a 



; Draper 

son, afterwards in the colonial service, and 
a daughter, married to the late General 
Brooke, son of Sir Richard Brooke, bart., 
survived him. 

[A very florid biographical notice of Draper 
I appeared in Gent. Mag. new ser. xvi. 543 ; 
Draper's Address to tlie British Public (London, 
1806), and some remarks on his case appended 
to the Case of P. Finnerty (London, 1811), may 
be consulted ; also Pari. Papers, Reps. 1826, 
iii. 87, 1826-7, vi. 287, containing evidence on 
the state of affiiirs which led up to the Jeremie 
dispute. Some ex parte pamphlets relating to 
the latter are in Brit. Mus. Cat. under ' Jeremie, 
John, the younger.'] H. M. C. 

DRAPER, JOHN WILLIAM, M.D., 
LL.D. (1811-1882), chemist, bom at St. 
Helen's, near Liverpool, on 5 May 1811, was 
educated at Woodhouse Grove School. Here 
he showed scientific tastes, and, after some 
instruction from a private teacher, he com- 
pleted his studies at University College, 
London. Shortly after attaining his majority 
Draper emigrated to the United States (in 
1833), whitner several members of his family 
had preceded him. He studied at the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he took the 
degree of doctor of medicine in 1836, pre- 
senting as his thesis an essay on * The Crys- 
tallisation of Camphor under the Influence 
of Light.* Draper contributed several papers 
on physiological problems to the * Amencan 
Journal of Medical Sciences,' which led to 
his appointment in 1836 as professor of che- 
mistry and physiology at Ilampden Sidney 
College, Virginia. Here his capabilities for 
original scientific research found fiill play, 
ana the publication of his results brought 
him the offer of the professorship of chemistry 
and physiology in the university of New York, 
a post which he accepted in 1839. In 1841 
he took an active part in organising a medical 
department in connection with the university, 
acting as secretary until 1850, when he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Valentine Mott as president, an 
office which he held till 1873. 

Draper married young ; he had three sons 
and three daughters. Of his sons Henry 
Draper (b, 1837) became famous as an astro- 
nomer and spectroscopist, and John Christo- 
pher Draper attained equal celebrity for his 
researches in physiology. Their father spent 
the latter part of his life in a quiet retreat 
at Hastings, on the Hudson, a few miles 
from New York city. He died on 4 Jan. 
1882, and was buried in Greenwood cemetery, 
Long Island. 

Draper distinguished himself in the depart- 
ments of molecular physics, of physiology, 
and of chemistry. The results of his work 
appeared mainly in the ' American Journal 

b2 
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of Science/ the 'Journal of the Franklin 
Institute/ and the * Philosonhical Magazine/ 
His principal papers were devoted t<) inves- 
tigations concerning the phenomena of light 
and heat, and these their author collected 
and republished in one volume in 1878 under 



explain the motion of the sap in plants, and 
between 1834 and 1856 he published several 
papers upon this and kinared subjects, in- 
cluding tne passage of gases through liquids, 
the circulation of the blood, &c In 1844 
and 1845 DrapiT carefully studied the elemen- 



the title of * Scientific Memoirs, being expe- tary body chlorine, showing that it existed 
rimental contributions to a Knowl^ge of j in two states— active and passive — and ex- 
Kadiant Energy.' In 1835 he published ac- I amining the action of light upon it and its 
curate experiments showing that Mrs. Somer- ' compound with silver (silver cnloride). The 
yille and others were incorrect in their sup- ! action of light upon plants formed the sub- 
position that steel can be magnetised by | jt'ct of anotlier research (1843), and Draper 
exposure to violet light. In 1837 he com- i showed that it was the yellow rays which 
menced a series of researches upon the | were chiefly instrumental in the production 
nature of the rays of light in the spectrum. ; of chlorophyll. Ik^sides these detached ' Me- 
Using the then little-known spectroscope, j moirs,* I )raper wrote two valued text-books 
Draper showed first that all solids become of science, a* Text-book of Chemistry '(1846), 
self-luminous at a temperature of 977° F., and a * Human Physiology * (1856), each of 
and that they then yield a continuous spec- which passed through several editions, 
trum; and that as the temperature of the body In 1875 the American Academy of Aits 
rises it emits more refrangible rays, the in- and Sciences gave Draper the RumK>rd medal 
tensity of the rays previously emitted also for his * Researches in Radiant Energy,' the 
increasing. In 1843 Draper photographed president justly declaring him to have taken 
the dark lines in the solar spectrum, and in ' ' a prominent rank in the advance of science 
1857 he showed the superiority of diffraction | throughout the world.' Draper was led, as 
over prismatic spectra. He devoted special he declares, by his physiological studies, to 
energy to the study of the ultra-violet, or, as apply to nations the same laws of gro"wth 
he styled them, tithonic rays, showing the ' and development, presenting the results in 
presence of absorptive bands in them, as well ; his * History' of the Intellectual Development 
as in the ultra-red rays. His latest p&pers of Europe* (1862), a book which has been 
-* On the Distribution of Heat and of (;he- j translated into many languages. Another 

i/tol 17rki>/*a in fiia fiTka/»fi*iim ' ^vYii/«Vi ark. ' XKrrt-rlr Tirliinli Tinea Kaavi lii>*>Vi1«T twoioa^ ^^— ;^- 



subject. His conclusions I published 1867-70. In 1874 l>raper wrote 
that * every radiation can produce some spe- the * H istory of the Conflict between Science 




consider the nature of the substance acted I theist and a firm believer in a future state, 
upon as well as the light,' are now generally In the Royal Society's * Catalogue of Scien- 
accepted. ' tific Papers ' 1 draper's name is appended to 

In 1839 Draper obtained portraits, for the ^ fifty-one, besides three written in conjunc- 
first time, by the daguerreotvpe process. Early tion with "W. M. Higgins. 

in 1840 Draper succeeded in taking the first r* t iro- t^i 

, ^ 1 ^/.^i i^\ A.- • ^ [Amencin Journal of Science, Febniarv 18ft2' 

photograph of the moon; the timeoccupied SeientificAmerican(M4thportniit). 14 JaY.fli^. 
was tvventy minutes, and the size of the figure. N^^^^ 19 j^„ 1882; Report of the Rumfo«l 
about one inch in diameter. In 18;)1 he se- ; Committee of the American Academy of Artsand 
cured phosphorescent images of the moon. ! Sciences, 1876.1 W. J. H 

To measure the chemical intensity of light ' ' 

Draper devised in 1843 a chlor-hydrogen ^ DRAPER, Sir AVILLI AM (1721-1787), 
photometer, an instrument which was sub- i lieutennnt-gfneral, was born in 1721 at Bris^ 
sequently perfected and employed by Bunsen tol, where his fatlier, Inglobv Draper, was an 
and Roscoe. Draper was among the first, if ' oflicer of customs. According to (-rranger 
not the first, to obtain photographs of micro- \ his grandfather was William Draper of B^ 
scopic objects by combining the camera with wick, near Beverlev, a famous Yorkshire fox- 
the microscope. He used daguerreotypes ob- hunting 8([uiro, noticed in * Biog. Hist.'iii. 239. 
tained in this way to illustrate his lectures His uncle, Charles Draper, was a captain of 



on physiology given at theiiniversity of New ■ dragoons (Gent Mag. Ixiv. (ii.) 860). He 
York between 1845 and 1850. Draper ap- : was sent to Bristol grammar school under 
plied his studies on capillary attraction to the Rev. Mr. Bryant, and was afterwards at 



Draper s Draper 

Eton, scholar of Kind's College, Cambridge, Mauritius and Bourbon (Reunion), but this 
1740, where he took his B. A. degree in 1744, , was changed, and it was secretly instructed 
and subsequently a fellow of his college, and to rendezvous at Quiberon for an attack on 
M.A. 1749. Meanwhile, instead of taking ' the fortress of Belle Isle, on the coast of 
holy orders as his friends had intended, he Brittany. Various circumstances, including 
obtained an ensigncy in a reg^ent of foot | the death of the kin^, delayed the operations, 
then commanded by Lord Henry Beauclerk | and on 13 Dec. 1760 the authorities, as the 
(afterwards 48th foot, now Ist Northanip- season was so far advanced, ordered the troops, 
ton), on 26 March 1744 (Home Off, Mil. which had been long on board ship at Spit- 
Entry Bookj xvii. 466). Beauclerk's regi- head, to be relanded (Bbatson, Nav. and 
ment, of which Henry Seymour Conway . Mil, Memmrsj ii. 420, iii. 167 n.) Draper 
[q. v.] was afterwards colonel, was present at | held no rank in the expedition which cap- 
Culloden 16 April 1746, and on 21 May fol- i tured Belle Isle the year after. He was pro- 
lowing Draper was appointed adjutant of one moted colonel 19 Feb. 1762, and in June that 
of the battalions of the Duke of Cumberland's year again arrived at Madras with the rank 
own regiment, Ist foot guards, in which at of brigadier-general, in the Arp) frigate, to 
first he held no other rank {ib. xx. 249). He assume command of an expedition against 
went to Flanders with the 2nd battalion 1st Manilla. His orifi^nal instructions are pre- 
guards in January 1747 (Hamilton, Hist, served among Lord Leconfield's manuscripts, 
Gren, (?Mflrrrf^,ii. 141), and became lieutenant and are printed at length in *Hist. MSS. 
and captain in the regiment 29 April 1749 Comm.' 7th Rep. 316 et seq. Under Draper 
(ib. app. vol. iii.) He appears at one time and Admiral Cornish the expedition appeared 
to have been aide-de-camp to the second off Manilla unexpectedly 26 Sept. 1762. A 
Duke of Marlborough when master-general landing was effected with great difficulty 
of the ordnance (Gent. Mag. xxvi. 44), and owing to the advanced season, and on 6 Oct. 
on 23 Feb. 1766 married his first wife, Caro- 1762 the place was carried by assault with 
line, second daughter of Lord William Beau- i comparatively little opposition, the victors 
clerk, brother ot his old colonel and son of ■ accepting bills on Madrid for a million ster- 
the first Duke of St. Albans (ib. xxvi. 91). ling in lieu of pillage (Bbatson, ii. 496- 
On 14 Nov. 1767 Draper, still a lieutenant 616, iii. 185 n.) Draper returned home at 
and captain 1st foot guards, was commissioned : once and presented the Spanish standards to 
as lieutenant-colonel commandant to raise a , his old college. On Wednesday, 4 May 1 763, 
regiment of foot a thousand strong for ser- < *' the Spanish standards taken at Manilla by 
vice in the East Indies. The regiment took | General Draper, late fellow, were carried in 
rank as the 79th foot, but in an early impres- I procession to King's College chapel by the 
sion of the army list for 1768 figures wrongly i scholars of the college. A Te Deum was 
as the 64th. The rendezvous was at Col- : sung, and the Rev. w . Barford, fellow and 
Chester. The regiment was partly formed of public orator, delivered a Latin oration. The 
companies drafted entire from the 4th, 8th, | nags were placed on either side of the altar- 
and 24th foot, and the authorities appear to raUs, but were afterwards removed to the 
have considered the old-fashioned wooden | organ-screen '(Cooper, -4/ina/*o^Cflw^rtdS^e, 
ramrods good enough for it, in place of steel , iv. 327). The state of affairs at Manilla after 
(see War Office Marching Books and War- \ Draper s departure is detailed in * Calendar 
rant Books, under date). Draper arrived at Home Off. Fapers,' 1760-6, pp. 684-9. The 
Madras with the regiment, which lost fifty 
men by * Brest fever ' (ship-typhus) on the 
way out, in the Pitt Indiaman on 14 Sept. 

1768 (Orme, ii. 368), and at its head re- j which amounted to 26,000/. lie published 
peatedly distinguished himself during the , his views in a pamphlet entitled * Colonel 
siege of Fort St. George from November 1768 I Draper's Answer to the Spanish Amiments 
to Januarv 1769 (ib. pp. 390-469). When , claiming the Galleon and refusing Payment 
Stringer Lawrence resigned on account of , of the Manilla Ransom from Pillage and De- 
ill-health in February 1769, the command of struction' (London, 1764). But the govem- 
the troops in Madras devolved on Draper, ment were not in a position to press the 
who was too ill to take it up, and returned | matter, and Draper, recognising the hope- 
home soon afterwards (ib. ii. 463). Early in | lessness of the case, let it drop. He was ap- 
1760 Draper was appointed deputy quarter- pointed lieutenant-governor of Great Yar- 
master-general of a projected secret expedi- mouth, a post worth 160/. a year, and on 
tion under Major-general Kingsley (Home 13 March 1766 was appointed colonel of 
Off. Mil. Entry Book, xxvi. 6). The expedi- the 16th foot, his old corps, the 79th, hayinff 
tion was originally intended to proceed to ceased to exist. On 4 March 1766 he received 



Spanish court refusing to recognise the treaty, 
Draper strongly urged the government to in- 
sist on payment oi the ransom, his share of 
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permission to exchaii^'t* wit h Colonel (iislxirue that in such a 8uci'es>iun of inini8ten they 
to the Irish half-pay of the late 1:21st (kinjr's were all pleased ta think that I deserved if; 
royal volunteers), a bri»'f-lived regiment of in my favour they were all united. On the 
foot lately disbanded in Ireland, and to re- n»duction of the 79th foot, which served so 
tain Ills lieutenant -governorship on theEn^- ' gloriously in the East Indies, his majesty, 
lish establishment as well (st»e Calendar unsolicitinl by me, gave me the 16th foot as 
Home Off. Papers, 1766-9, pars. 96, 1JI6). un i»qiiivalent. My resj^ons for retiring are 
He was made K.B. the same year. (.)n 21 Jan. foreign to the purpose ; let it suffice that his 
1 709 appeared in the * Public Advertiser " the majesty was pleased to approve of them ; they 
first ot the famous letters of J imius, contain- are such as no one can think indecent "who 
ingan attackcm various high personages, and 'knows the shocks tliat re]>eated vicissitudes 
among others on the >ran^uis of Gnmby, then of heat and cold, of changes and sickly di- 
commander-in-cliief. 1 >ruper, who apw'ars to mat«'s will give the strongt*st constitutions in 
have been rather vain of his scholarship, and a pretty long course of ser\'ice. I resigned 

. . ^ , , ^. . good 

Irish 
have 

against the aspersions of his anonymous as- ' betm bribed to say nothing more of the Ma- 
sailant. Junius retorted with sarcasms on nilla ransom and to sacrifice those brave men 
Draper's tacit renunciation of the Manilla by the strange arrangement of accepting 38(M. 
claims, and on his exchange with Colonel |)er annum and giving up 800/.' Junius then 
(.risbome, the latter, an everydav transaction, insinuated that Uraper had made a false de- 
being represented as * unprecedented among ■ claration on acceptmg his half-pay, which 
soldiers.' *By what accident,' asked Junius, Draper likewise disprovwl. The correspond- 
*did it happen that in the midst of all this ence ended with Juuius's seventh letter. It 
bustle and all these claims for justice to your was reopened on the n*publication of Junius*8 
injured troops, the name of the Manilla ran- letters by liraper rej^ating his denials of 
som was buried in a profound, and since then Junius's statements and defending the Duke 
an uninterrupted silence ? Did the ministers of Dedford against the gross accusations of 
suggest any motive powerful enough to tempt the latter. It finally closed with Drapers 
a man of liouour to desert and betray his fel- | * Parting Word to Junius,' dated 7 Oct. 1/69, 
low-soldiers i" Was it the blushing ribl^on ■ and Junius's reply. The correspondence was 
which is now the perpetual ornament of your subserjuently publisluHl under the title of 
person H or was it the regiment which you I * The Political Contest' (London, 1769-). 
afterwards (a thing unprecedented among ' Draper was credited with the authorship of 
soldiers) sold to Colonel (ilisborneP or was the letters signed * Modest us,' replying to 
it the governorship, the full pay of which Junius's obst-r vat ions on the circiunstances 
you are content to hold with tlie half-pay of attending the arrest by civil process of Ge- 
an Irish colonel!"' (Juxirs, second letter), neral Gansell of the guards, but in a foot- 
Draper in reply stated that in September note to Wade's * Junius/ i. L'3o, it is stated 
1768heand Admiral Sir S.Comishhaa waited tliat the writer in the ' Public Advertiser' 



on Lord Shelbume in respect of the Manilla 
claims, and had been frankly told, as by pre- 
vious secretaries of state, that their rights 
must be sacrificed to the national conveni- 
ence. I le continued (l)rap(*r's second letter) : 



using that signature was a Scottish advo- 
cate named Dalrvmple. AVhile the contro- 
versy was at its hei^dit Dra])er lost his wife, 
who died on 1 Si'pt. ITtJO, leaving no issue. 
Draper left England soon after for a tour in 



*0n my return from Manilla his majesty, by the northern provinces of America, which 
Lord Kgremont, informed me that I should were then beginning to attract travellers. He 
have the first vacant red ribbon, as a reward arrived at Cliarleston, Nortli Carolina, in Ja- 
for my services in an enterprise which I had : nuary 1770; journeyed north through Mary- 
planned as well as commanded. The Duke land, where lie met with a distingmshed re- 
ofBedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed these I ception, and at New York tlie same year 
assurances many months before the Spaniards married his second wife, Susanna, daughter 



hod protested the ransom bills. To accommo- 
date Lord Clive, tht»n going upon a most im- 
portant serv'ice in Dengal, I waived my claim 
to the vacancy w^hich then hap])ened. As 
there was no other vacancy until the Duke 
of Grafton and Lord Rockingham were joint 
ministers, I was then honoured with the 
order, and it is surely no small honour tome 



of Oliver De Lancey, senior, of that city, after- 
wards brigadier-general of loyalist provincials 
during the war of independence, and brother 
of Chief-justice James De Lancey (Drake, 
A?n. Biog.) The lady's family was wealthy, 
but she appears to have received a pension 
of fSOO/. a year from the Irish civil establish- 
ment soon after her marriage ( Calendar Home 
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Off. PaperSf 177Q-2, p. 6.*i8). Draper l)ecume Draper should lead to further consequences, 
a major-general in 1772. In 1774 Horace the court dictated an apology to be signed 
Walpole speaks of him as the probable second by Draper and accepted by Murray. The 
in command of the reinforcements going to matter then ended. Newspaper accounts of 
America, and as writing plans of paciiicat ion the trial describe Murray as * very much 
in the newspapers (Letters, vi. 135, 156). Be- broke/ but Draper looked * exceedingly well 
fore and auer his second marriage Draper and in the flower of his age ; his star was 
resided at Manilla Hall, Clifton Downs, now very conspicuous and his arm always care- 
the convent of La Mere de Dieu, where he fully disposed so as never to eclipse it.' The 
erected a cenotaph to the thirty officers and proceedings of the court were published from 
one thousand men of the old 79th who fell the shorthand notes of Mr. Gumey, but as 
in the East Indies in 1758-65. He became Draper's rejoinder to Murray's defence, though 
a lieutenant-general in 1777. In 1778 he read before the court, was not included 
lost his second wife, who left one child, a therein. Draper published it under the title 
daughter bom in 1773, who survived her * Observations on the Hon. Lieutenant-gene- 
parents, and on 17 March 1790 married John ral Murray's Defence ' (London, 1784, 4to). 
Gore. She died a widow at Hot Wells on In a letter to Lord Carmarthen, dated in 1784 
26 July 1793 (Gent May, Ix. (i.) 273, Ixiii. (Brit, Mus.Addit. m 28060, f. 153), Draper 
(ii^ 674). urges his claims, stating that his lieutenant- 
In 1779 Draper was appointed lieutenant- governorship, his wife's fortune in America, 
governor of Minorca, unaer Lieutenant-ge- and his just claims to the Manilla ransom 
neral Hon. James Murray, at a salary of 730/. have all been sacrificed to save the country 
a year and I " 
the famous 
a combined 

from August 1781 until February 1782, when was buried in the abbey church, where was 

want and the ravages of the scurvy com- erected a tablet to his memory bearing a 

Eelled the plucky little garrison to accept Latin epitaph composed by his old fellow- 

onourable terms (Beatson, v. 618-22, vi. student at K ton and Cambridge, Christopher 

note ; also Ann. Reg, 1782, app. 241). There Anstey of the * Bath Guide ' ^. v.j A copy 

appears to have been no cordiality between of the epitaph is given in * Gent. Mag.' fx. 

Draper and Murray, and shortly before the (ii.) 1127. 

end of the siege Draper was suspended by [The best biographical notices of Draper are 
Murray. After their return home Draper in Georgian Era, vol. ii. ; Gent. Mag. Ivii. (i.) 
preferred twenty-nine charges of misconduct 91 ; and the notes to Letters of Junius, ed. by 
of the most miscellaneous character against Wade, in Bohn's Standard Library, but all con- 
the governor, who was tried by a general tain inaccuracies, especially in the military de- 
court-martial, presided over by Sir George tails. Among the authorities consulted in the 
Howard, K.B., which sat at the Horse Guards ^^^^ memoir in addition to those cited aw 
in November-December 1782 and January Corry'sUisL of Bristol, ii. (natives) 292 (1818, 
1783. The court honourably acquitted Mur- 4to); Eton Registrum Regale ; CauUbn^^^^^ 

ray of all charges save twolsome arbitrary ff^^"^^;; ^°?,V^- 1. ^^^, ^^Z Gna^V n^I 

' i _c -^1 .-J • xi • 1 J Lists: Uamiltons Hist. uren. iiuards (1872, 

interference with auction dues in the island, g^.^^ ' q,^^.. Hist, of Mil. Trans, in Indiostan 

and the issue of an order on lo Oct. 1781 (London, 1763); Beatson's Nav. and Mil. Me- 

tending to discredit and dishonour the lieu- ^oirs (1793, 8vo); Walpole's Letters, ed. Peter 

tenant-governor— for the which he was sen- Cunningham, vols. ii. iii. iv. vi. viii.; Calendars 

tenced to be * reprimanded.* The king ap- Home Office Papers; Brit. Mas. Cat. of Printed 

proved the finding and sentence, but in recog- Books, un(ier ' Draper ; ' Gent. Mag., the more 

qit^on of Murray's past services dispensed important notices in which occur in zxxiv. 690, 

with any reprimand other than that conveyed xxxix. 68-7 1,371, 430 (controversy with Junius), 

by the finding. The king also * expressed (ib. 637-8 Modestus and Junius), lTii.(i.) 91, and 

niuch concern that an officer of Sir Wm. Ix. (ii.) 1127.] H. M. C. 

Drapers rank and distinguished character DRAXE, THOMAS (rf. 161 8), divine, was 

should' ' ' ' ' "^ "•' ^' — ^- ^^' ^-'- 



officer in an unfavourable 
sequence to exhibit charges against 
the court 
considered 
Lest some 
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light, and in con- lived at Wood-hall in Yorkshire ' (Fuller, 
against him which Worthies^ ed. 1662, * Warwickshire,' p. 126). 
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1685, ed. Foster, p. 342). lie received his principal ofWhite Hall (afterwards included 
education at Christ's College, Cambridge, as in Jesus College), Oxford, and of Piiye Hall 
a member of which he afterwards proceeded adjoining. On 23 June 1522 he was aamitted 
B.D. In 1601 he waspreseuted to the vicarage bachelor of canon law, taking his doctor^s 
of Dovercourt-cum-llarwich, Essex (framed degrtn) on 21 July following (i2o^. (^ Unvf, 
succession list of vicars in IIan\'ich Church), of Oxford. Oxf. Hist. Soc., i. 72). He held 

On 11 Dec. 

vicariffe of 

^LUTTEBBUCKy Mtrt^ 

A few years before his death he returned to fordthire^ iii. 36), which he exchanged on 
Harwich, * where,' says Fuller, who gives the , 5 March XTi^W. for the rectory of Cottingham, 




wrong year of his death, * the change of the Northamptonshire (Bridges, Northam,ptim-' 
Airewas conceived to hasten hisgreat change * j«^i><», ii. 299). lie became prebendaiy of 
( W orMiM, loc. cit.) He was buried at Har- , Bedford Major in the church of Lincoln, 
wich on 29 Jan. 1618 (parish register). * A 11 Feb. 1538-9 (Le Neve, FoaH^ ed. Hardy, 
pious man and an excellent pn^acher,* Draxe ii. 107), was archdeacon of Stow, 15 Jan. 
was author of: 1. * The Cliurches Securitie; 1542 3 (lA. ii. 80), and archdeacon of Hunt- 
together with the Antidote or Preservative of ingdon, 27 July 1543 {ih. ii. 52), both in the 
ever w^aking Faith . , . Hereunto is annexed same church of Lincoln. On 2 Dec 1547 
a . . . Treatise of the Generall Signes . . . ' he was appointed by convocation head of a 
of the Last Judgement,' 4to, London, 1008. committee to draw up a form of a statute for 
2. * The Worldes Resurrect ion, or the general paying tithes in cities (Strype, MemoriaU ^ 
calling of the Jewes. A familiar Commentary Cramner, 8vo ed., i. 221). He was chan- 
upon the eleventh Chapter of Saint Paul to cellor for a time to Longland, bishop of 
the Komaines,' 4to, Loudon, 1008*( with new j Lincoln, and to Baine, bishop of CJorentry 
title-page, 4to, London, 1609). 3. TheSicke- | and Lichfield, in which offices he acted with 
Man's Catechisme ; or Path-way to Felicitie, the greatest cruelty against the protestants 
collected and contrived into questions and (FoxE, Acts and Slojtumetits, ed. Townsend, 
answers, out of the best Divines of our time. ' v. 453, vii. 400-1, viii. 247-50, 255, 630, 038, 




8vo, London, 1(343). 5. * Novi Cojli et nova the oatli of supremacy, and was accordingly 
Terra, seu Coucio vcre Tlieologica, ... in stripped of all his preferments, except the 
qua creaturarum vanitas et misera servitus, rectory of Draycot, which he contrived to 
earundem restitutio, . . . et . . . corporis keep. In 15r»0 he was a prisoner in the Fleet 
humaniresurrectio, in eadem substantia ... (CV//. Staff Papors^Dom. Addenda 1547-65, 
describuntur et demonstrantur,' 8vo, Op- p. 524). From * An Ancient Editor's Note- 
penheim, 1614. 6. * Bibliotheca scholastica book,' printed in Morris's * Troubles of our 
instructissima. Or, Trensurie of Ancient Catholic Forefathers' (3rd series, p. 35), 
Adagies and Sententious Pro verbes, selected where, however, there is some confusion of 
out of the English, Greeke, Latine, French, dates, we learn that * Dr. Draycott, long 
Italian, and Spanish,' 8vo, London, ^''**** - * .... . • ^'..^- !•• . 

posthumous p 
IS dated from 
other editi 

also states that Draxe * translated all the , pl'-i . ;^i, • c ^ o. «• i i.- /tt 

.vorksof MQStcr Perkins(Uis countrj-manand ' ^.^li'^n'o^wv",-"^'. °^.8 "fford.h.re (Har- 
«^n, • «.\ • 4. T *• ^ 1 • 1 ^ -^31 ^^tl). P- 2tj2 ; ANoods rastiOxon. (Bliss), i. 59^ 

collegiat) into Latin.., wh.cli were printed gi, joe^ (jilWs English Ouholios, ii. 108- 
at Geneva, 2 vols. foL, 161 1-18. ^ Genoral Indox to Strypos Works (8vo), i. 239 ' 



[Authorities as al>ovo ; Fullers Hist, of Univ. 
of Cambridge (Nichols), p. 137; Nowcourt's 
Kepcrtorium, ii. 220; Brit. Mus. Cut.] G. G. 



Lansd. MS. 980, f 282.] G. G. 

DRAYTON, MICHAEL (1563-1031), 



poet, was horn at Hartshill, near Atherstone. 

DRAYCOT, ANTHONY (d. 1571), War^^ickshin^ in 1503. lie states in hia 

divme, helonged to an old family of that epistle to Henry Rt»ynolds that he had been 

name and place in Staffordshire. He was I a page, and it is not improbable that he 



Drayton 

was attached to the household of Sir Henry 
Goodere of Powlesworth; for in a dedica- 
tory address prefixed to one of his * Heroical 
Epistles* (Mary, the French queen, to Charles 
Brandon) he acknowledges that he was in- 
debted to Sir Henry Goodere for the * most 
part ' of his education. Aubrey says that he 
was the son of a butcher ; but Aubrey also 
describes Shakespeare's father as a butcher. 
We have it on Drayton's own authority (*The 
Owle/ 1604) that he was * nobly bred ' and 
* well ally'd/ There is no evidence to show 
whether he was a member of either univer- 

^ sity. His earliest work, * The Harmonic of 
the Church,' a metrical rendering of portions 
of the scriptures, was published in 1591. 
Prefixed is a dedicatory epistle, dated from 
London, 10 Feb. 1590-1, * To the godly and 
vertuous Lady, the Lady Jane Deuoreux of 
Merivale,' in which he speaks of the * boun- 
tiful hospitality * that he had received from 
his patroness. This book, which had been 
entered in the * Stationers' Register,' 1 Feb. 
1590-1, under the title of * The Triumphesof 
the Churche,' for some unknown reason gave 
off*ence and was condemned to be destroyed ; 
but Archbishop Whitgift ordered that forty 
copies should be prescribed at Lambeth Palace. 
Only one copy, belonging to the British 
Museum, is now known to exist. * A Hea- 
venly Harmonic of Spirituall Songs and Holy 
Hymnes,' 1610 (umque), is the suppressed 

V bftok with a different title-page. In 1693 
appeared *Idea. The Shepheards Garland, 
i ashioned in nine Eglogs. Rowlands Sacri- 
fice to the Nine Muses.' These eclogues, 
which were written on the model of the 
* Shepherd's Calendar,' afterwards underwent 
considerable revision. There was room for 
improvement, the diction being frequently 
harsh and the versification inharmonious, 
though much of the lyrical part is excellent. 
In the fourth eclogue there is introduced an 
elegy, which was afterwards completely re- 
wTitten, on Sir Philip Sidney ; ana it is pro- 
bably to this elegy (.not, as some critics have 
supposed, to a lost poem) that N[athaniel ?] 
Bfaxter.^], in speaning of Sidney's death, 
makes reference in * Ourania,' 1600 : 

noble Drayton ! well didst thou rehearse 
Our damages in dryrie sable verse. 

\ In 1593 Drayton published the first of his his- 
torical poems, * The I-K?gend of Piers Gaveston,' 

^ 4to, which was followed in 1594 by * Matilda, 
the faire and chaste Daughter of the Lord 
Robert Fitzwater.' Both poems, after revi- 
sion, were reprinted in 1596, with the addi- 
^ tion of* The Tragicall Legend of Robert, Duke 
of Normandie,' the volume being dedicated to 
Lucy, countess of Bedford. After the dedi- 
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catory epistle comes a sonnet to Lady Anne 
Harington, wife of Sir John Harington. There 
is also an address to the reader, in which 
Drayton states that * Matilda' had been * kept 
from printing ' because the stationer * meant 
to join them together in one little volume.' 
The statement is curious, for the 1594 edition 
of * Matilda ' is dedicated to Lucy, daughter 
of Sir John Harington, afterwards Countess * 

of Bedford, and must have been published 
with Drayton's knowledge. A poem in rhymed 
heroics on the subject of 'Endymion and 
Phcebe,' n.d., 4to, entered in the * Stationers' 
Register ' 12 April 1594, was doubtless pub- 
lished in that year. Lodge quotes from it / ^ 
in * A Fig for Momus,' 1595. There are some f^ 
interesting allusions to Spenser, Daniel, and 
Lodge. It was not reprinted, but portions 
were incorporated in *The Man in the Moone,' 
and the dedicatory sonnet to the Countess of 
Bedford was included in the 1605 collection 
of Drayton's poems. 

Before leaving Warwickshire Drayton paid 
his addresses to a lady who was a native of 
Coventry and who Uvea near the river Anker. 
In her honour he published, in 1594, a series 
of fifty-one sonnets under the title of * Ideas— 
Mirrovr : Amours in Quatorzains,' 4to. Dray- 
ton attached no great value to the collection, 
for twenty-two of the sonnets printed in * Ideas 
Mirrovr' were never reprinted. The lady 
(celebrated under the name * Idea ') to whom 
the sonnets were addressed did not become 
the poet's wife, but he continued for many 
years to sing her praises with exemplary con- 
stancy. In the 1605 collection of his poems 
he has a * Hymn to his Lady's Birth-place,' 
which is written in a strain of effusive gal- ^. 
lantry . The magnificent sonnet, * Since there's! ** 
no help, come let us kiss and part,' first ap-f / • 
peared in the 1619 folio. An epistle, * Of his 
Lady's not coming to town,' first published 
in the 1627 collection, shows that his devo- 
tion, after thirty years' service, was un- 
changed. All his biographers agree that he 
lived and died a bachelor; but it is to be 
noticed that Edmond Gay ton (not a very sure 
ffuide), in * Festivous Notes on Don Quixote,' 
1654, p. 150, states that he was married. 

The first poem planned on a large scale is ^ 
' Mortimeriados,' published in 1596, and re- 
published with many alterations in 1603, 
under the title of ' The Barrens Wars.' To 
the revised edition Drayton prefixed an ad- 
dress to the reader, in which he states that, 
* as at first the dimity of the thing was the 
motive of the doomg, so the cause of this my 
second greater labour was the insufficient 
handling of the first.' Originally the poem 
had been written in seven-Tine stanzas, but 
in the second edition the ' ottava rima ' was 
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nubstituted, *of all other the nio.st eomplete with Wilson, llatliway, and Mundav; and 

and best proportioned/ Drayton was con- in January I«')99-16(X) he was engraved with 

stantlv engaged in revising his works, and tlie same authors on * Owen Tudor. There 

* The barons* AVars' saw many changes >>e- was a * Second Part of .Sir John Oldcastle; * 
fore it reached its final shape. * Mortimeria- but it is not clear whether it was written l^ 
doe 'was dedicated, in nine seven-line stanzas, the four play^^'Tigllt8 or whether Drayton was 
to the Countess of liedford ; but when, in solely responsible. * The First Part of the 
160f3, Drayton reissued the poem, he withdrew true and honorable History of the Life of 
the dedication and cancelled various refe- Sir John Oldcastle * was published in 1600 
Fences to his patroness. In the eighth eclogue in a corrupt form. Some copies fraudulently 
of *PoemesLyrickandPastorall,'n.d.(l<K)o?'), bear Shakes]H'are*8 name on the title-page, 
he inveighs against a certain Selena, who had In May 1602 Drayton wrote, with Dekker, 
temporarily befriended *faithfull Rowland,' Webster, Middleton, and Munday, a play 
but had aft er\\'ards transferred her patronage which Ilenslowe calls *too harpes' ('Two 
to *deceitfidl Cerberon.' Kowland is thepns- Harpies'). The anon>*mous * Merry Divel of 
toral name which Drayton had adopted for Edmonton,' 1608, h»is been attributed to 
himself; Cerberon's i)ersonality is matter for Drayton on the authority of Coxeter, but no 
conjecture ; but it is more than probable that ♦•vidence has been adduce<l in support of 
Selena was intended for the Countess of Drayton's claim. 

Bedford. The invective was cancelled in There is a tradition that Drayton was em- 
later editions. ployed by Queen Eliza b«.*tli on a diplomatic 
^ * England's Ileroicall Epistles,' 1597, his mission in Scotland. In ati i»hscure passage 
next work of importance, is the most read- of the satirical ]K)em * The (.)wle/ 1604, he 
able of Drayton's longer works. The book states that he went in search of preferment 

A was modelled on Ovid's * IIeroides,'and Dray- * unto the hnppie North/ and * there arryv'd, 
ton has shown himself to be no unworthy disgrace was all my gavne.' < >n the acces- 
pupil of the skilful Uoman artist. A second sion of James he publislied *To the majestie 
edition appeared in 1508; a third, with the of King James. A gratulatorie Poem,' 1603, V^ 
addition of the sonnets, in 1599; a fourth in 4to, and in the following year gave a further A 
1602, again with the sonnets; and a fifth, proof of his loyalty in* A P.ean Triumphall/ 
with * The Barons' AVars,' in IfJO.'^. Historical comi)osed for the societie ^>f the Goldsmiths \ 
notes are appended to each epistle; and to of London congratulatinir his I lighnes Ma^p- 
each pair of epistles (with a few exceptions) nificent Entring the Citie,' 1<K)4. But his 
Drayton prefixed a dedication to some dis- hopes of gaining advancement from James 
tinguished patron. In the dedication to the were rudely disa])pointed : his compliments 
Earl of Bedford he mentions the obligations met with indifference and contempt. Many 
under wliich he stood to the family of the years afterwards (1<)L*7) in an epistle to his 
Haringtons, and states that he had bft'u com- friend Oeorge Sandys he rt-fV-rs to the ill- 
mended to the patronage of »Sir John Haring- treatment that he had »»xperienced. Chettle, 
ton's daughter, Lucy, countess of Bedford, in 'England's Mourning Garment ,'n.d.( 1003), 
by * that learned and accomplished gentle- hints tliat he had been too hasty in paying 
man Sir Henry Goodere (not long since d*.*- his addresses to the new -overeign : 

ceased ), whose I was whilst hee was, whose m.- i -^ r i^ i. i i i- i 

^. •' 1 J 4. V -^1 4.1 • 1' Think twas a fault to Imw tliv \ ers(« seene V '. 

patience pleased to beare with the imperiec- t> • • *i t- 4.1 u ^'' ^*.v, ^ ^ 

*; i? ^ 1 11 1 . • 1 'xt, ) Pniisinir the King ere thcvn.ulmounul the Queen, 

tions of my heedles and unstained youth.' t- o ^ ^ , 

From itenslowe's * Diary ' it appears that In 160 i a])peared *The Owle.' an allegorical 
.^ Drayton was writing for the stage between poem, in imitation of Spen>or's * Mother Hub- 
159/ and 1G02. He wrote few phiys single- bard's Tale,' on the neglect shown to leam- 
^handed, but worked with IIenr}'Chettle[q. v.], ' ing. If Drayton had not expressly stated 
Thomas Dekker [q. v.], and others. In De- that it was written earli^-r than the *Gratu- 
cember 1597 he was engaged with Munday latorie Poem,' it would h*^ r«»asonable to ae- 
on a lost play called * Mother Redcap.' On surai; that it was inspirt'd by indignation at 
20 Jan. 1598-9 he received three pounds * in the treatment that he had rnceived from the 
eanieste of his playe called Wm. Longberd ' king. * The Owle ' was dedicated to the young 
(Vianjj ed. Collier, p. 142), and on the fol- Sir Walter Aston [q. v.], to whom he also 
lowing day he acknowledged the receipt of dedicated the 1603 edition of 'The Barrons 

* forty shillinges of Mr. Phillip Ilinslowe, in ! AVars ' and * Moyses in a Map of his Miracles,* 
part of vi'', for the playe of Willm. Long- 1604. From a passage in the last-named poem 
sword' {ib. p. 95). Probably both entries it has been hastily inferred that Drayton had 
refer to the same lost play' In 1599 he witnessed at Dover the destruction of the 
wrote the * First Part of Sir John Oldcastle,' Spanish armada. At his investiture asknight 
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of the Bath in 1603 Sir Walter Aston made subject made it impossible for the poem to 
Drayton one of his esquires (Douglas, Peer- I be free from monotony. The * Poly-Olbion' 
age, ed. Wood, i. 127), a title which Drayton is a truly great work, stored with learning of 
afterwards used somewhat ostentatiously, wide variety, and abounding in passages of 
In * Poems: by Michaell Draiton Esquire,' rare beauty. It was the labour of many years, 



( 



Eglogs, the Man in the Moone,' 8vo, with a Prince Henry, to whom it was dedicated, 
dedication to Sir Walter Aston. The volume held Drayton in esteem ; for it appears from 
contains some of Drayton's choicest work. Sir David Murrajr's account of the privy purse 
Here first appeared the famous * Ballad of expenses of the prince that Drayton was an 
Agincourt,' which is unquestionably the most annuitant to the expense of 10/. a year, 
spirited of English martial lyrics; the fine In 1619 Drayton collected into a small 
ode * To the Y^rginian Voyage,' the charm- folio all the poems (with the exception of the 
ing canzonet *To his coy Love,' the address *Poly-01bion') that he wished to preserve, 
* To Cupid,' and other delightful poems, and added some new lyrics. The collection 
Two of the odes (*Sing we the Rose' and consists of seven parts, each with a distinct 
the address to John Savage) were never re- title-page dated 1619, but the pagination is 
printed ; the rest of the volume, after revision, continuous. In some copies the general title- 
was included in the 1019 folio. The col- page is undated ; in others it bears date 1620. 
lectioA of * Poems,' 1605, 8vo, with common- At the back of the general title-page is a por- 




roical Epistles,' * Idea,' and the * Legends.' L. A Chr. cio. DC. xiii.' A fresh volume of 
Other emtions appeared in 1608, n. d., 1610, miscellaneous poems, * The Battaile of Agin- 
and 1613. The edition of 1610 has at the court,' &c., apjpeared in 1627, sm. fol. Here 
end an additional leaf containing a commen- was published lor the first time the dainty and 
datory sonnet by Selden. In 1607 Drayton inimitable fairy poem, 'Nimphidia.' *The 
published another of his legends, *The Le- Shepheards Sirena' and *The Quest of Cyn- 
gend of Great Cromwell,' which was repub- thia ' are agreeably written, though the latter 
lished with alterations in 1609, and was in- poem is far too long. *The Battaile of Agin- 
cluded in the 1610 * Mirour for Magistrates.' court ' (not to be confused with * The Ballad of 
The first eighteen songs of Drayton's long- Agincourt ') and * The Miseries of Queen Mar- 
est and most iamous poem, * Poly-Olbion , or a garite ' contain some spirited passages, but tax 
Chorograuhicall Description of all the Tracts, the reader's patience severely. Among the 
Rivers, Mountaines, Forests, and other Parts * elegies ' is the interesting * Epistle to Henry 
... of Great Britaine,' fol., appeared in 1613, Reynolds,' in which Drayton delivers his views 
with an engraved as well as a printed title- on the merits of various contemporary Eng- 
page, a portrait by Hole of Prince Henry, to lish poets. It may be doubted whether Dray- 
whom tne work was dedicated, and eighteen ton had any great liking for the drama ; his 
maps. To each song are appended copious ' praise of Shakespeare is tame in comparison 
annotations, full of antiquarian learning, by with his enthusiasm for Spenser. One epistle 
John Selden. A second part, containing is addressed to William Browne of Tavistock, 
songs xix-xxx, was written later, and the and another to George Sandys, the translator 
complete poem (with commendatory verses of Ovid's * Metamorphoses; 'both are written 
before the second part by William Browne, ' in a tone of sadness. * Ajq Elegie vpon the 
George Wither, and John Reynolds) was pub- death of the Lady Penelope Clifton' and 
lished in 1622. Selden's annotations are con- j * Vpon the three Sonnes of the Lord Shef- 
fined to the first part. It is not surprising field, drowned in Humber ' had previously 
that Drayton experienced some difficulty in ' appeared in Henry Fitzgeoffrey's * Certayn 
finding a publisher for so voluminous a work. ' Elegies,' 1617. At the l^ginning of the vo- 
In a letter to William Dnimmond of Haw- ! lumc are commendatorv verses lyrl.Vauffhan, 
thomden, dated 14 April 1619, he writes: ' John Reynolds, and tlie fine 'Vision of Ben 
* I thank you, my dear, sweet Drummond, for Jonson on the Muses of his friend, M. Dray- 
your good opinion of " Poly-olbion." I have ton,' which opens with the question whether 
done twelve books more ; . . . but it lieth by ' he was a friend to Drayton. When he visited 
me, for the booksellers and I are in terms. W'illiam Drummond ofHawthomden in 1619, 
They are a company of base knaves, whom I Jonson stated that * Drayton feared him ; and 
.both scorn and kIck at.' The nature of the ' he [Jonson] esteemed not of him [Drayton] ;' 
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spoke dUpara^iiigly oft hi^ *Poly-01bioii/ and forvont admirers. Some letters of Drayton 

had uot. u word to say in Dravtou'^ pnii«iu. to Drummond are published in the 1711 edi- 

Drayton's last work was * The Mus(.>s Kli- tion of Drummond s works. Another Scotch 

zium lately discovered by a new way over ptjet. Sir William Alexander, was his friend. 

Parnassus . . . Xoahs iloud, Mosos his birth Jonson told Drummond that 'Sir W. Alex- 

and miracles. David and Ciolia/ lti.*iO, 4to. ander was not half kinde unto him, and ne- 

The pastorals were dedicated \n the Earl of {(lected him, because a friend to Drayton.' In 

Dorset, and at p. 87 there is a fresh dedica- his epistle to Henry Keynolds he mentions 

tion to t he Countt\ss of 1 )orset , precedin^r the ' the two Jieaumont^ ' (Francis Beaumont and 

sacred poems. Of ^ Noah's floud* and the Sir John Heaumont ) and William Browne as 

two following poems theiv is little to be said ; his *■ deare companions and bosome friends.^ 

but * The Muses Elizium/ a set of ten ^ Nim- Samuel Austin in * Urania,* 1629, claims ac- 

phalls/ or pastoral dialoffues, is full of the quaintanee with Drayton. There is no direct 




Md, 

is quite a tour dc forcr. sometime vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, states 

Drayton died in l()ol and was buried in in his manuscript note-l>ook that 'Shakespear, 
Westminster Cathedral, wlieri' a monument Drayton, and Den Jhonson had a merry meet- 
was erected to him by the Counti'ss of Dor- ing, and, ittstH.'ms, drank too hard, for Shake- 
sc^t. Tlie inscription ('Do, j>ious inarbh^, let spear died of a feavour there contracted.* The 
thy readers know/ &c.) is traditionally as- entry was written in 1(562 or 1663. Tn the 
cril)ed to lien Jon.-on. It isquite in .lonson's LVJ4 and lolH5 editions of 'Matilda * there 
manner, but it has also been daimiil for is a stanza relating to Shakespeare's * Rape 
l{andolph,(^uarles, aud others. In Aslimole ofLucn*oe.' It was omitted in later edit ions, 
MS. .*5S, art. i)'2, are sev<'n three-line stanzas but no inference can Ije drawn from theomL»- 
wliich puq)ort to have been * made by Mi- sion, for Drayton was continually engaged 
chaell l)rayt(m, esquier, poet laureatt, the in altering' his poems. A stanza relating to 
iuij;]ii before hee dyed.* There is a portrait S^K'nser was also omitted in later editions. 
of Drayton at Dulwich Colle^a*, presented Some critics have chosen to suppose that 
by Cartwri^^hi the actor. In ])erson he was Drayton was the rival to whom allusion is 
small, and his (.•omi)lexion was swarthy. He made in Shakespeare's sonnets. It is not 
speaks of his * swart and melancholy face* . uninteresting to notice that Dravton was 
inhis*Legendoflvobi'rt, Duke of Normandy.' once cured of a 'tertian 'by Shakespeare's 
His moral character was unassailable, and sim-in-law. Dr. John Hall {Helect Ooferm" 
he was regarded by his contemporaries as a tions on Eiu/linh BotHcs, lOoT, p. :26). 
model of virtue. ^ As AulusPersius Flaceus,' ^ Drayton hsu* commendatory verses before 
says Meres in l')98, Ms reputed among all ^lorley's * First Dook of Ballets,' 1595; Chris- 
writers to be of an honest life and upright topher Middleton's * l^egend of Duke Hum- 
conversation, so Michael Drayton {(jue?n plirey,' 1(>00: De Serres's * Perfect Use of 
toties honoris et. mnoris cama no7nino)iiUion^ Silk-wormes,' DK)" ; Davies's * Holy Rood/ 
schollers, souldiers, poets, and all sorts of lOOi); Murray's *Sophonisba,' 1611 ; Tuke*s 
people is heldefor a manof vertuousdisposi- * Discourse against Painting and Tinctur- 
tion, honest conversation, and well-governed ing of Women,' 1(110; Chapman's * Hesiod/ 
carriage.' Similar testimony is b«jrne by the 1<)1H; Munday's* Primaleon of Greece,' 1619; 
anonymous author of * The Ketume from Vicars's * Manuductio,' n. d. [1620?]; Hol- 
Peniassus.' His jKjetry won him au^^ise land's *Xaumachia,' 1022; Sir John Beau- 
from many quarters. 1 Jaitflim^Q^^^^^^iont's ^ Doswort h Field,' 1621K Some of these 
the name of* Good IwowlandM^fl^^^^^^jetical compliments are subscribed only with 
* Affectionate Shepheard,' lo94, aiu^J^B^fflie initials *M. D.' l*oems of Drayton are 
praised in company with Spenser, Daniel, and included in * Kngland's 1 f elicon,' 1600 ; some 
Shakespeare in Danifield's* A llemembrance had been printed before, but others were 
of some Knglinh Poets,' lo98. Lodge dedi- i)ublishedfor the first time. There are verses 
cated to him in loi'o one of the epistles in of Dravton, posthumrmsly published, in' An- 
*A F'ig for Momus.' In lol^O Fitzgeolfrey, nalia f)ubrensia,' 16.j0. An imi)erfect col- 
in his poem on Sir Francis Drake, speaks of lection of Drayton's poems appeared in 1748, 
*golden-moutb«Ml Drayton musicall.' Avery fol., and again in 17'>8, 4 vols. 8vo; but his 
clear proof of his popularity is shown by the poetry was little to the taste of eighteenth- 
fact that he is ijuotea no less than a hundred century critics. From a well-known passage 
and fifty times in* Kngland's Parnassus,' 1000. of Goldsmith's * Citizen of the World' it 
Drummond of Ilawthomdcn was one of his . would seem that his very name had passed 
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into oblivion. Since the days of Charles 
Lamb and Coleridge his fame has revived, 
but no complete edition of his works has yet 
been issued. In 1856 Collier edited for the 
Roxburghe Club a valuable collection of the 
rarer works: * The Harmonie of the Church/ 
' Idea. The Shepheards Garland/ ' Ideas 
Mirrour/ * Endimion and Phoebe/ * Morti- 
meriados/ and * Poemes Lyrick and PastoralL' 
The Rev. Richard Hooper in 1876 issued an 
edition of the ' Poly-Olbion ' in three volumes ; 
and the same editor is preparing a complete 
critical edition of Drayton's entire works, 
with a full list of variis lectiones, an under- 
taking which will involve vast labour. Fac- 
simile reprints of the early editions are being 
issued by the Spenser Society. A volume of 
selections from Drayton's poems was edited 
by the present writer in 1888. 

[Memoir by Collier, prefixed to the Roxburghe 
Club collection of Drayton's Poems, 1856; Col- 
lier's Bibliographical Catalogne; Corser's Col- 
lectanea; Hazlitt*8 Bibliographical Collections ; 
Bibliotheca Heberiana, pt. iv. ; Addit. MS. 24491 
(Hunter's Chorus Vatum) ; Henslowe's Diary.] 

A. H. B. 

DRAYTON, NICHOLAS de (Jl. 1876), 
ecclesiastic and judge, was appointed warden 
of King's College, Cambridge, on 1 Dec. 
1303, with a salary of fourpence a day, and 
an allowance of eight marcs per annum for 
robes. In 1369 he was suspected of heresy, 
and the Bishop of London was authorised to 
commit him to prison (20 March). In 1376 
he was appointed a baron of the exchequer. 
The date of his death is uncertain. He is 
commonly described as * magister.' 

[Rymer's Fcedera, ed, Clarke, iii. pt. ii. 716, 
889, 1064 ; Foss's Lives of the Judges.] 

J. M. R. 

DREBBEL, CORNELIS (1572-1634), 
philosopher and scientific inventor, bom in 
1572 at Alkmaar in Holland, was the son 
of Jacob Drebbel, of a family of good posi- 
tion. He shared a house at one time with 
Hubert Goltzius, whose sister he married. In 
early life he executed some etchings, includ- 
ing a set of the * Seven Liberal Arts ' after 
Hendrik Goltzius, the ' Judgment of Solomon ' 
after Karel van Mander, &c., and a bird's-eye 
view of Alkmaar, the original plate of which 
was preserved in the town hall there, per- 
mission being given in 1747 to Gysbert Boom- 
kamp to publish it in his *Alkmaer en derzelfs 
Geschieoenissen.' Drebbel, however, devoted 
most of his time to philosophy, i.e. science and 
mathematics, and soon gained great repute. 
About 1604 he came to England, perhaps ac- 
companying his friend Constantyn Huygens, 
or at the instance of Sir William Boreel. He 



was favourably received by James I, who took 
a great interest in his experiments, and gave 
him an annuity and, apparently, lodgings in 
Eltham Palace. Drebbel here perfected an 
ingenious machine for producing perpetual 
motion, which he presented to the King, and 
which became one of the wonderful sights of 
the day. It is alluded to by Ben Jonson in 
one of his Epigrams, and in his comedy of ' The 
Silent Woman ' (act v. scene 3), and also by 
Peacham in his ' Sights and Exhibitions in 
England* (prefixed to Coryat's 'Crudities,' 
1611). Drebbel's machine is described and 
figured bjr Thomas Tymme in * A Dialogue 
Philosophicall, wherein Nature's secret closet 
is opened, &;c., together with the wittie inven- 
tion of an artificial perpetuall motion, pre- 
sented to the King's most excellent Maiestie,' 
1612. On 1 May 1610 the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, then on a tour in England, went to 
Elt^aam to see the machine, and his secretary 
describes Drebbel as ' a very fair and handsome 
man, and of very gentle manners, altogether 
diflferent from such like characters.' Dreb- 
bel's fame reached the ears of the emperor 
of Germany, Rudolph II, himself an ardent 
student of science and philosophy, who en- 
treated James I to allow Drebbel to come to 
his court at Prague to exhibit his inventions. 
After the emperor's death, in 1612, Drebbel 
seems to have again returned to England ; 
but he revisited Prague, having been appointed 
tutor to the son of the emperor Ferdinand II. 
He had just settled down in great prosperity 
when Prague was captured by the elector 
palatine, Frederick V, in 1620, and Drebbel 
not only lost all his possessions, but was 
thrown into prison, from which he was only 
released at tne personal intercession of the 
king of England. lie then returned to Eng- 
land, and in 1625 attended James's funeral. 
In 1626 he was employed by the office of 
ordnance to construct water engines. He 
was also sent out by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham in the expedition to La Rochelle, being 
in charge of several fireships, at a salary of 
150/. per month. He was one of a company 
formed to drain the fens and levels of eastern 
England. He died in London in 16i34. Dreb- 
bel, who has been styled by some critics as 
a mere alchemist and charlatan, was highly 
thought of by such scientific authorities as 
Peiresc, Boyle, and others. Besides the ma- 
chine for perpetual motion, he has been cre- 
dited with the invention of the microscope, 
telescope, and thermometer, but he was more 
probably the first to introduce these im- 
portant discoveries into England. He also 
invented a submarine boat, which was navi- 
gable, without the use of artificial light, from 
Westminster to Greenwich, and machines for 
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producing rain, lif(htning« thunder, or ex- 
treme cold at any time. The last-named ex- 
periment he is reix)rted to have performed on 
a summer's day in Westminster Hall before 
the king, with the result of driving all his 
audience hastily from the building. He is 
further credited with the invention of an ex- 
traordinary pump, an * incubator ' for hatch- 
ing fowls, an instrument for showing pictures 
or portraits of people not present at the time 
— possibly a magic lantern — and other in- 
genious arrangemimts for light or reflection 
of light. He is also stated to liave dij^covert^d 
the art of dyeing scarlet, which he communi- 
cated to his son-in-law, Dr. Kufler, from wlir)m 
it was called * Color Kuflerianus.* Pepvs 
{Diary, 14 March 1<)62) mentions that Kufler 
and DrebbeVs son Jacob tried to induce the 
admiralty to adopt an invention by JDrebbel 
for sinking an enemy's ship. This they alleged 
had been tried \dt\\ success in Cromwell's 
time. It seems to have been an explosive 
acting directly in a downward direction. 
Drebbel wrote, in Dutch, a treatise on the 
'Nature of the Elements' (Lcyden, 1608, 
German translation ; Haerh^m, 1621 , Dutch; 
Frankfort, 1628, Latin translation). This 
work and a tract on the * Fifth J^lssence,' 
together with a letter to James I on * Per- 
petual Motion,' were issued in i^atin at Ham- 
burg, 1621, and Lyons, 1628. His portrait 
was engraved on wood by C. von Sichem, and 
on copper by P. Velyn, and is to be found 
in sr)me edit ions of his works. 

[W. B. Rye's England as soon by Foreignors 
temp. Kliz. and James; Bioc^raphie Universelle ; 
the Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography; 
Karel van Mander's Vies des Poi litres (ed. Hy- 
man8),ii. 270; Immerzeel (and Krarara). Levens 
en Werken der llollandsche en Vlaamsiche Kunst- 
schilders, &c.] L. C. 

DREGHORN, Lord. [See Maclaurix, 
John, 1734-1796.] 

DRELINCOURT, PETER ( lCi4-172i>), 
dean of Armagh, bom in Paris 2i' July UU-i, 
was the sixtli son of Charles Drehncourt 
(1595-16:^9), minister of the reformed church 
in Paris, and author of * Les Consolations 
de I'Ame contre les Fraveurs de la Mort* 
(Geneva, 1669), translated by Marius D'As- 
signy [q.v.] as the * Christian's Defence against 
the Fear of Death,' 1675. To the fourth 
edition of the translation (1706) Defoe added 
his * Apparition of Mrs. Veal.' Peter gra- 
duated M.A. in Trinity College, Dublin, 1681, 
and LL.D. 1691. Having been appointed 
chaplain to the Duke of Ormonde, lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, he became in 1681 pre- 
centor of Clirist Church Cathedral, Dublin ; 
in 1683 archdeacon of Leighlin; and 28 Feb. 



1690-1 dean of Armagh, retaining his arcli- 
deaconr}', and holding at the same time the 
rectorj' of Armagh. He died there 7 March 
1721 -2, and was buried in the cathedral^ 
where a tine monument by Rysbrach was 
erected by his widow to his memory. On a 
mural tablet, in Latin, is a minute account 
of his origin and promotions, and on the 
front of the sarcopiiagxis an inscription in 
English verse. It alludes to the erection in 
Armagh of the * Drelincourt Charity School* 
by the dean's widow, who endowed it with 
90/. per annum. To their daughter, Vis- 
countess Primrose, the citizens of Armagh 
are chiefly indebted for a plentiful supply of 
water. I)relincourt's only publication is* A 
Speech made to . . . the Duke of Ormonde, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and to the . . . 
Privy Council. To return the humble thanks 
of the French Protestants lately arriv'd in 
this kingdom; and graciously "relieved by 
them; 4to, Dublin, 1682. 

[Todd's Catalogue of Dublin Graduates ; Cot- 
ton's Fasti Ecclesiae llibemiae, ii. 63, 398. iii. 
33, v. 91 ; Stuart's llistoricid Memoirs of Ar- 
magh, pp. 518, 539.] B. H. B. 

DRENNAN, WILLIAM (17o4~1820), 
Irish poet, son of the Rev. Thomas Drennan, 
presbyterian minister at IWfast, was bom in 
that city on 23 May 1754. He was educated 
at tin? university of Glasgow, where he took 
the dt'gree of M.A. in 1771, and he then pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh to study medicine. At 
Minburgh ho was noted as one of the most 
distinguished students of his period, not only 
in medicine, but in philosophy; he became a 
favourite pupil and intimate friend of Dugald 
Stewart, and after seven years of study took 
his M.D. degree in 1 778. After ]»racti8ing his 
profession for two or three years in his native 
city, he moved to Ne^v^y,' where he settled 
down, and where he first began to take an in- 
terest in politics and literature. In the great 
]>olitical movement in In*land of 1784, Dren- 
nan, like all the other I'lstermen who had felt 
the influence of Dugald Stewart, took a keen 
interest. His lett<*rs to the press, signed 
*Orellana, the Irish llelot,* attracted uni- 
versal attention. In 1 780 he moved to Duhlin^ 
where he soon got into gootl ])ractice, and he- 
came a conspicuous figJire in the social life 
of the Irish capital. I)rennan was a memher 
of the jovial club of the * Plonks of the Screw/ 
a friend of Lysaght and Curran, and -well 
known for his jxietie^l ])owers. In politics he 
continued to takt? a still deeper interest; he 
was a member of the political club founded 
in 1790 bv T. A. Emmett and Peter Bur- 
rowes, and in June 17iU he ^vrote the ori- 
ginal prospectus of the famous society of the 
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United Irishmen. Of this society he was 
one of tlie leaders ; he was several times its 
chairman in 1792 and 1793, and as an elo- 
quent writer was chosen to draw up most of 
its early addresses and proclamations (for 
a list of these, see Madden, Lices of the 
United Irishnien, 2nd series, p. 267). He 
was tried for sedition and acquitted on 26 June 
1794, after an eloquent defence hy Curran, 
but after that date he seems to have with- 
drawn from the more active projects of his 
friends and from complicity in their plots, and 
he was not a^^ain molested by the authori- 
ties. But his beautiful lyrics, published first 
in the * Press ' and in the * Harp of Erin,* 
show how deeply he sympathised with his 
old associates, and they were soon famous 
throughout the lengfth and breadth of Ire- 
land. In 1791 he published his poem, * To 
the Memory of William Orr,* sometimes 
called the * Wake of William Orr,* which | 
was followed in 1795 by *When Erin first ■ 
rose,' and in 1 798 by ' The Wail of the Women ! 
after the Battle ' and * Glendalough.' These ' 
are the most famous of Drennan's lyrics, and 
on them his fame chiefly rests. He is also 
claimed as the fir&t Irish poet who ever called 
Ireland by the name of the Emerald Isle. 
The troubles of 1798 brought his political 
career to a close, and on 3 Feb. 1800 he 
married an English lady of some wealth, and 
in 1807 left Dublin altogether. He settled 
in Belfast, but gave up practice and devoted 
himself solely to literary pursuits. He foun- 
ded the Belfast Academical Institution, and 
started the ^ Belfast Magazine,' to which he 
largely contributed. In 1815 he published 
his famous lyrics in a volume as * Fugitive 
Pieces/ and in 1817 a translation 01 the 
* Electra ' of Sophocles. After a quiet mid- 
dle age, he died at Belfast on 5 Feb. 1820, 
and was buried in that city, being carried to 
the grave by j'ix protestants and six catho- 
lics. Drennan was possessed of real poetical 
genius, but his fame was overshadowed bv 
that of Moore, to whom many of Drennan s 
best poems have been frequently attributed. 

[Madden's Lives of the United Irishmen, 2nd 
ser. 2nd ed. pp. 262-70; Madden's History of 
Irish Periodical Literature; Webbs Compendium 
of Irish Bu)gr5iphy ; Glendalloch and other poems, 
with a life of the author by his souh, J. S. and 
W. Drennan.] H. M. S. 

DREW, EDWARD (1542 P-1598), re- 
corder of London, eldest son of Thomas Drew 
(h. 1519), by liis wife Eleanora, daughter of 
William Huckmr)re of the county of Devon, 
appears to have been bom at the family seat of 
Sharpham, in the parish of Ashprington, near 
Totnes,and spent some time at the university. 
An entry in the register of Exeter College, 



Oxford, records the pa3rment in 1557 by a 
Mr. Martyn of 2s, for the expenses of Drew, 
a scholar of the college {Register, ed. Boase^ 
p. 201). He does not appear to have taken 
a degree, but proceeding to London devoted 
himself to the studv of the law, and was ad- 
mitted a student of the Inner Temple in No- 
vember 1560, being then probably of the usual 
age of eighteen. He obtained a lucrative prac- 
tice both in London and in his native county, 
and rapidly attained high legal distinctions. 
He became a master of the bench of the Inner 
Temple in 1581, and Lent reader in 1584; hia 
shield of arms with this date still remains^ 
in Inner Temple Hall. 

In Michaelmas term 1589 Drew, with seven 
other counsel, was appointed serjeant-at-law. 
Two of his associates in the honour of the 
coif (John Glanvil and Thomas Harris) were 
like him natives of Devon, and Fuller haspre- 
served a popular saying about the three 
se^eants, current in their davi that *One 
gamed, spent, gave as much as the other two * 
{Worthies, 1811, i. 283). Drew seems to 
answer best to the first description, his suc- 
cess in pleading enabling him to purchase 
large estates in Combe Raleigh, Broadhem- 
bury. Broad Clist, and elsewhere. In 1586 
he was co-trustee, with other eminent law- 
yers, of certain manors belonging to George 
Cary of Devonshire. He was elected member 
of parliament for Lyme Regis in October 
1584, and for Exeter in 1586 and again in 
November 1588; in 1592 he was appointed 
recorder of Exeter. On 17 June in the same 
year he succeeded Chief-justice Coke as re- 
corder of London, and became M.P. for the 
city. A speech of the usual fulsome kind ia 
preserved m Nichols's * Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth ' (iii. 228), made by Drew to the 
queen in 1693 when presenting the newly 
elected lord mayor. Sir Cuthbert Buckle, for 
her majesty's approval. On 27 March 1594 
Drew resigned the recordership, having been 
appointed justice of assize ana gaol delivery 
for Essex and Kent, and was presented by the 
city for his faithful service with ' a basin and 
ewer of silver-gilt containing one hundred 
ounces.' 

Drew became queen's Serjeant in 1596, and 
was much employed about this time by the 
privy council in the examination of political 
prisoners and in various legal references (State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1591-4, 1595-7). Risdon, 
his countryman and contemporary, writing 
some iifteen years after his death, says that 
his * knowledge and counsel won him a gene- 
ral \o\e' (Surv. 0/ Devon, 1811, p. 43). His 
death appears to have been sudden, and is 
ascribed by John Chamberlain, in a letter 
dated 4 May 1598, to gaol fever caught while 
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Tiding the nortlieni cirruit with Mr. Justice until his death. In 1877 he was elected 
Beaumont, who also died on '2'2 April (Cham- Hulsoan lecturtT at Cambrid(re, and the fol- 

nERLAix's Let fern, Camd. S>c. H). His will lowinfj year he published his discourses in a 

was sifmed, probably in e.rfremi^, on i?.") Aj)ril volume entitlwl * The Human Life of Chrirt 
lo9Hj and proved in the P. C f '. on 1 <* May fol- ' revealing the order of the irni verse. . . . With 

lowing(LEWTN,p. 44). l>r»'w .sold the family an Ap]M»ndix/ 8vo, London, 1878. Drew, 

8eat of Sharpliam for 2,20(3/., and ♦'^^*cted the who was a fellow of the Royal Geographical 

mansion of Killerton on the site <^f some m^>- So4'i«.»ty, and at one time an active member 

nastic buildings in the parish of Hroad ('list, of th<» British Association, died suddenlv at 

Here he lived, and was burie<l in the parish Holy Trinity vicarage, 21 Jan. 1880. He 

church,wherea sumptuous monument remains married, 20 May 184o, Mary, eldest daugb- 

in the south aisle, erected to his and his wif«»'s ter of William Peek of Norwood, Surrev 

memorj' in 1622, with a Latin inscription in (if*, xxiv. ISO). His other "writing are: 

fjrose and verse. Bvliis wife, Bridget Fitzwil- 1. * Kight Sermons, with an Appendix/ 8vo, 

iam of Lincolnshire, he had four sons and Londtm, 1S4.'). 2. * The Distinctive Excel- 




from Killert(m to Tfrange in the parish of containing a brief history of that cnurch,' 

Broadhembur^', which has ever since n»mained 8vo, London, 1849. 8. •Scripture Studies, 

the seat of the family. or Expository Btmdingsin the Old Testament,' 

[Prince's Worthies of Devon, 1810, pp. 334-7; 12mo, London, IKw"). 4. 'Reasons of Faith, 

Tackctt's Devonshire Pcilijrnjos. p. 62 ; Masters or the onler of the ('hristian Ajgiiment de- 




Commoners, i v. 672.] C. W-n. 'pendix,' Svo, London, 1S(W.' 6. '•'Ecilesui 

DREW, GEOUGE SMITH (1819-1880), I I>ei; 8vo. London, 18('>5. 7. 'Church Life/ 
Hulscan lecturer, sou of George I>rew, tea < Svo, Lcmdon, 186(V 8. 'Korali and his Corn- 
dealer, of 11 Tottenham Court l\oad, London, pany ; with other Bible teachings on sub- 
was born at Louth, Lincolnshirn, in 1819. jects of the day, etc.,* 8vo, I^ndon, 1868. 
Admitted a sizar of St. John's College, Cam- | 9. *Bitualisni in some Recent Developments,' 




After serving a curacy at St. Pancras, Jjon- as it is in Heaven/ 8vo, London, 1871. 
don, for about two years, he was presented 12. * Nazareth: its Life and Lessons/ 8vo, 
to the inciimhency of the Old Church, St. London, 1872. 13. * The Son of Man: his 
Paneras, in 1845 (Y?/>w^ J/r//7. new ser. xxiv. I Life and Ministry'/ 8vo. London, 1875. 
298), and to that of St. John the Evangelist, 14. * Reasons of Unl)elief; with an Appendix/ 
in the same parish, in 1850 (///. xxxiv. 85). j 8vo. London, 1877. He also wrote largely 
He was one of the ejirliest promoters of in Fairbairn's 'Imperial Bible Dictionary'/ 
evening classes for young m^-n, and pub- . CasselPs * Bible Dictionary/ the * Christian 
lished three lectures in support of th»' move- Observer/ the *Contem])orary Review,' and 
ment in 1851 and 1852. He had taken his the * Sunday Magazine.' Some of his works 
>LA degree in 1847, and became vicar of exhibit much scholarship. 
Pulloxhill, IWdfordshire, in 1854 (//;. xliii. [Guar-lian. 28 Jan. 1880, p. 108 col. 3, p. 109 
7 4). During the winter and spring of 18.)(V 7 col. 3 ; CrookfordV Clerical Directory (1879), p. 
he made a tour in the Kast, and as the result | 282 ; Brit. Miis. Cat.] G-. G. 

he composed a })ook published as * Scripture 

Lands in connectirm with their History/' DREW, JOHX (1809-1857), astronomer, 
8vo, London, 18(K); 2nd edition, 8vo, Lon- , was born at Bower Chalk, Wiltshire, in 1809. 
don, 1862, and again, 8vo, London, 1871. His father dying when he was but a year old, 
Ihx'w was vicar of St. Barnabas South his education depended mainly upon his o"wti 
Kensington, from 1858 till 1 870, was select exertions, which w-esre so etlectual that at 
j)reacher to the university of Cambridge in the age of fifteen lu- was prepared to enter 
1869-70, and rectorof Avington, Hampshin*, upon the profession of a teacher. After two 



during 1870-3, but returned to London in the 
last named v»jar as vicar of Holv Trinitv, 
Lambeth, a preferment which lu? retained 



years spent as assistant in a "^chool at Mclks- 
Iiam, he removed to Southampton, where he 
made his permanent abode, and conducted a 
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school ablv and successfully during sixteen 
years. His first celestial observations were 
made with a three and a half foot refractor, 
for which he substituted later an excellent 
five-foot achromatic by Dollond, mounted 
equatorially, and in 1847 installed in a small 
observatory, built by him for its reception in 
his garden {Monthly Notices, x. 68). With 
the nelp of a fine transit-circle by Jones, ac- 
quired soon after, and of the Beaufoy clock, 
lent by the Royal Astronomical Society, he 
very accurately determined the time, and sup- 

Elied it during many years to the ships leaving 
louthampton. 
He published in 183o * Chronological Charts 
illustrative of Ancient History and Geogra- 
phy,' which he described as * a system of pro- 
gressive geography;' and in 1846 'A Manual 
of Astronomy : a P^ular Treatise on Descrip- 
tive, Physical, and Practical Astronomy, with 
a familiar Explanation of Astronomical In- 
struments, and the best methods of using 
them.* A second edition was issued in 1853. 
At the Southampton meeting of the British 
Association in 1846, Drew was appointed one 
of the secretaries of the mathematical section, 
and printed for the use of the association a 
pamphlet * On the Objects worthy of At- 
tention in an Excursion round the Isle of 
Wight, including an Account of the Geolo- 
gical Formations as exhibited in the Sections 
alon^ the Coast.' Shortly afterwards he de- 
termmed upon instituting systematic meteo- 
rolofi^ical observations, and summarised the 
results for 1848 to 1853 inclusive, in two 
papers on the * Climate of Southampton,' 
read before the British Association in 1851 
and 1854 respectively {Report j 1851, p. 54; 
1854, p. 29). Invited to assist in the founda- 
tion of the Meteorological Society in 1860, he 
sought, as a member of the council, to forward 
its objects by writing a series of papers * On 
the Instruments used in Meteorology, and on 
the Deductions from the Observations,' which 
were extensively circulated among the mem- 
bers of the society, and formed tne ground- 
work of a treatise on * Practical Meteorology/ 
published by Drew in 1866, and re-edited Dy 
his son in 1860. His last work was a set of 
astronomical diagrams, published by the De- 
partment of Science and Art in 1857, faith- 
fully representing the moon, planets, star- 
clusters, nebulae, and other celestial objects 
{Monthly Notices, xvi. 14). Among the papers 
communicated by him to the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society (of which he was elected a 
member on 9 Jan. 1846), may be mentioned 
one on the 'Telescopic Appearance of the 
Planet Venus at the time of ner Inferior Con- 
junction, 28 Feb. 1864' {ib, xv. 69), record- 
ing a considerable excess of the observed over 
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the calculated breadth of the crescent. Drew 
died after a long illness at Surbiton in Surrey, 
on 17 Dec. 1857, aged 48. He was a corre- 
sponding member of the Philosophical Insti- 
tute of Bale, and had taken a degree of doctor 
in philosophy at the university of the same 
place. 

[Monthly Notices, zviii. 98 ; the same in Mem. 
R. Astr. See. xxvii. 1 26 ; Andre et Rayet, L'Astro- 
nomio Pratique, i. 166 ; Royal Society's Cat. of 
Scientific Papers.] A. M. C. 

DREW, SAMUEL (1765-1833), meta- 
phvsician, bom 6 March 1765, was the son 
of Joseph Drew, by his second wife, Thomasin 
Osborne. Joseph Drew made a hard living 
in a cottage near St. Austell, Cornwall, by 
streaming tor tin and a little small farming. 
He had been impressed by a sermon from 
Whitefield and was one of the early Cornish 
methodists. Samuel was put to work in the 
fields at seven jrears old, his parents receiving 
2d. a day for his labour. His mother died in 
1774, when his father married again; and 
Samuel, finding home disagreeable, was ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker at St. Blaze}^ when 
Between ten and eleven. He was a wild lad 
and joined in smuggling adventures, but was 
discouraged for a time (as he always asserted) 
by meeting one night a being like a bear with 
fiery eyes which trotted past him and went 
through a closed gate in a supernatural 
manner. Soon afterwards he ran away from 
his master, but was found at Liskeard and 
brought back to his father, who, after some 
difficulties, was now prospering as a farmer at 
Polplea, near Par. He afterwards worked 
for a time at Millbrook, Plymouth, and was 
nearly drowned in a smuggling adventure, 
from which he had not been deterred by any 
bogey. Returning to his home he became 
journeyman shoemaker in a shop at St. Aus- 
tell in January 1786. The deatn of an elder 
brother, who liad been a studious youth of 
religious principles, and the funeral sermon 
preached upon him by Adam Clarke [q.v.], had 
a great efiect upon his mind, and he join^ the 
Wesleyan society in June 1786. He took a 
keen interest in politics, began to read all the 
books he could nnd, and was much impressed 
by a copy of Locke's * Essay.' He set up in 
business for himself in 1787. He became a 
class-leader and a local preacher in 1788 ; and 
though some accusation of heresy led to his 
giving up the class-leadership for many years, 
he continued to preach through life. On 
17 April 1791 he married Honour Hills. He 
began to write poetry, always kept a note-book 
by the side of his tools, and used to write 
with his bellows for a desk. His first publi- 
cation was * Remarks upon Paine*s " Age of 
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Itoa-Dii." * caii-i-il liy Minp- fniitpjvtT-iy with in March 1^M^ ami PuperiiiN*nd the bii9inp.s» 

a fr»'»'tliiiikiiiLr tVi'-ml. wliicli :i|i|H>iir«Hl in 17tH« nf tin* M'axton IVi^ss/ A fire de«»tr«\v»?fi th? 

anH ^v^•* t'iiM)iiralil\ noMoMi in thir *Anti<-.Ia- ImiMin^'^ at Livt'rp^^Iy And the biisiness was 

cohin Ki'vii'W* t'i>r April IMH). Hi- iiuvh' tin* tran>fi'm.*d ti) I/fjnd<»n, whtT** Dn^'w settlnd. 

acquaint nn(-»> nf tlii* antiniiary Jnlm NN'hit- }\vvt' ho was t'lnployed in absorbing work, 

nk«T, tlh- vicar •>!' IJiiMn-l-.aniln»rn«', and nt' wliich stn^ms to Iiavt' tried his health. Hop4 

Jr)lin I^ritton t\. \ . Fn .liily Ij^M) In? pii>i- of maliin^*- a itrovisionfor n^tirement to C^m- 

lislii'iKonii*'nii^ir"\iiii'in-'n])«)ii li. l*'ilwlii'lr*s wall \v»*n» flisnppointed by ]K.>cuniary Ic.>S!>*^ 

* AMi'C«iiiri»>nl' M.ili'iilisMi.*di*l«'ndin«rliis s.M't ll*- niado short visits to Comirall, during 

n^^ainst l*nl\vli.li"-. 1 Ii.irj-i.^. \Vhitaki*r imw on*- nf which his wife diinl at Helston, 19 Aitr. 

fn<r«MiraLr"'l liij'i t-i r.iin|il«t«> a honk njjon 1>L**^, at tin* lions*? of a snn-in-law. Drvw 

wliii^li lit' lui'i l"Mj iiif lit;iti'«l. which wa** rapidly diurlini'd in strength afVer this blow. 

linally ])uhlis]ii'«l liy ^uh-criplitm in \f^^'2. It Hfri-tnrm'd to his work in London, but died 

wasciititl«Mi ' l'!>»^:iy nn till' Iriiniati'riality and nt lii-l^tun^?* Maroli ls-^*5,wliiU»gtuyinfrwith 

Imnmrtality '»t' til-' Siiiil.' It lia«l nnich "^iic- his .-'»n-in-law. ll«* had seven childrfn, of 

ccss. After the iii-.i ]Mililication he >nld th«' wh"ni >ix snrvivi.*d him. 
copyriirhr to a ISri-i'il iMJok'-cllcr for lMV. I h'fw's writings an» interest infjr as thoso of 1 

Alter four edition- ha<l a]i])i-an'd in I^n^rhmd •^clt'-taut^ht met aphy!«ician, who seems to have 

and two in Amt-rira. h<' hroii;rht out a fit'th read nothini: on his first publication exc<^ 

with ftfldiiion-; in l*^ol. which In* -^jd*! for Lficke uinl Watts. It cannot be said, how- 

-'•')()/. His old advi-r-ijirv Polwhcle •ri.ni'rously i-ver, that his arguments show moiv tlian a 

reviewe<l him wiih hi^rh ]ir:ii.-c in tip' ' Anti- >tron^ mind, cjuitc unverstnl in the literature 

.lacohin' for rfhrimry l>0:». He l>i'Oami' of the >nh)ert. He appears to have been 

famou- a< till" M'.»rni"-h m"iapliysician,* aii<l a very honourable and independent man, 

math' many fri'iid- anionj th»'cli'rL'"y, thoutrh stninijly attached to hi;; family, and energetic 

he d»H'lin«'d to b»Moni»- a cundidate for the a. s a preacher and writ iT. 




note*", hut it si-»«m- that Pn-w wa.< the cliud ,, i • i- i * /- *, " 

.1 .1 11 11 * 1 • 1' *i enlennL*" «»n the iinvsic line, lie pnictised at 

author, ih'Hitrh h»' dnl not Ofunplain ol the ^., , "^ ,. * v . ,t *.i ^^ 

1 . i- 1 • I iw/u' I , Mieroorne. Dorsetshire, lie was the author 

conrealmi'nr ol hi- nam*'. In IKH» he was ,. ,,,. ' . ,,..,. i ,. "."***"* 




-> .1 i, 1 . I . I /. .1 i...! cunt, ti'Turam, e>se admodiim iiicertam, aut 

n-ctum ot the IJodv, whicli attracted httli" -i 7 i tw *• -i "«*> o**^ 

,1 I * ^ ' I 1 1 I-.' •. accident ah'm ex nhservationihus etiam suis, 

notice, thouirli It reached a secoml edition m , ,, ,. ., ,,, . , ,. . ' 

io...» Ki \ *} .« «• 1 1 „« * contra Medicos vV Chvni uv)s hodiemos evin- 
\H'22. About the same time he befran to . ... . ^ ', ..... . \. 

!• „ .1 i» .. • citiir, HMno, Amstenlam, H>>o. Accominff 
write nn essav l«)r tlii* Jbirnett ijrize se,. * ; i ,. %: ,^- i . ''""e^ 

^, .„ I „• i-.,ri i-oi-i I ■ 1 1, to \> oo<l, * tin.' reason why t is said in the 

Hi'it?n:TT..Iojiy, liL'l»-li.S4 '. which.however, .., ^i / •. • * i ' «. k^*. i • 

1- 1 I • iw'i 1 « T T ij ^1 title that It was printed at Amsterdam i.< 

was adiudsfed in 1>*1 ♦ to .1. Jj. Jimwn and , ,, ^„ ,, * ,. t»i • • V s 

\HM : but it, <li.l not ittraet mucli notic-. '" ^'f "^'' '!' '•''>;""? '^•V?™1 }^"^K^ therein 

I 101 i 1 1,1- I • 4.^^ r n ^^Tlttcn nijainst )r. ->lartin Jjister. 

In 1H14 he und'-rtook a history of Com- ** 

wall. Part of it had Ix-en writtenby K. Hit- [Wotxl's AtlionieOx.m.(r,li^s), iv. 738 ; AVood's 

cliitis, on who^e death the composition was I'=»«ti Oxon. (liliss), ii. 309, 383.] G. G. 

entrustod to l)n«w. Thourrh Drew is only DRINKWATER, JOITN. [Seo Rb- 

descrilM-dasedit^or,liewrr)tethefiTeatestpart. TnrNK,JoHN Dkixkwatlk, I76i>-l«44.1 
It is not more than a fair compilation. 

In 181<) he moved to l.iverpool, apain ' DROESHOUT. >[ARTrN^ (Ji. UV20- 

throujjfh the recommendation of Clarke. H 1051 ), enjfraver. belon^d to a Xcthtiriandish 

was to edit the * Imperial Magazine/ started family, of which numerous members were 
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settled in England. In the registers of the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars, published by 
W. J. C. Moans, F.S.A. (Lymington, 1884), 
there are several entries concerning the family, 
the name being spelt Droeshout, Droshaut, 
Drossaert, Drussoit, &c. From these, and 
from a retiim of foreigners living in London 
in 1593 (Hamper, it/c of Sir William Dug- 
dale, appendix J, it appears that about 1590 
Michael Droesnout of Brussels, * a graver in 
copper, which he learned in Brussels,* after 
sojourning in Antwerp, Friesland, and Zee- 
land, came to London, where John Droes- 
hout, painter, and Mary, or Malcken, his 
wife, had been settled for some twenty years, 
who seem to have been his parents. Michael 
Droeshout, from whose hand there exists a 
curious allegorical engraving of the * Gun- 
powder Plot,* married on 17 Aug. 1595 Su- 
sanna van der Ersbek of Ghent, and, among 
other children, was father of John Droeshout, 
baptised 16 May 1596, and of Martin Droes- 
hout, baptised 20 April 1601. There was also 
a Martin Droeshout, apparently brother of 
Michael, who was twice married at the Dutch 
Church, viz. on 26 Oct. 1602 to Anna Winter- 
beke of Brussels, and 30 Oct. 1604 to Janneker 
Molyns of Antwerp. He was granted deniza- 
tion on 20 Jan. 1608, being described as 

* Martin Droeshout, painter, of Brabant ' 
( Cal, State Papers, Dom. Ser., James I). A 
Martin Droeshout was admitted a member of 
the Dutch Church in 1624, and it is with one 
of these, probably the younger, that we may 
identify the artist known throughout the 
literary world as the engraver 01 the por- 
trait 01 William Shakespeare prefixed to the 
folio edition of his works published in 1623, 
with the well-known lines by Ben Jonson 
affixed below it. This is considered by Mr. 
George Scharf, C.B., F.S. A.(* On the Principal 
Portraits of Shakespeare,* iVbfe^ and Queries , 
23 April 1864), as having the first claims to 
authenticity, since it is professedly a portrait 
of the great dramatist. He further says that 

* a general feeling of sharpness and coarse- 
ness pervades Droeshout's plate, and the 
head looks very large and prominent with 
reference to the size of the page and the 
type-letters aroimd it ; but there is very 
little to censure with respect to the actual 
drawing of the features. On the contrary, 
they have been drawn and expressed with 
great care. Droeshout probably worked from 
a good original, either a " limning** or crayon- 
drawing, which having served its purpose 
became neglected and is now lost.* Be- 
sides the portrait of Shakespeare, Droeshout 
engraved numerous other portraits, some of 
which are of extreme rarity, and also title- 
pages for booksellers. His engravings are 



executed in a stiff and dry manner, which, 
however, occasionally attains to some extvl- 
lence ; there may be instanced the full-length 
portraits of George Villiers, duke of Buck- 
ingham, and of James, marquis of Hamilton. 
Among other portraits were John Fox,Mount- 
joy Blount, earl of Newport, General William 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas Overbury, Dr. Donne, 
Hilkiah Crooke, and others. In the print 
room at the British Museum are some rare 
sets of engravings of the * Sibyls * and the 
* Seasons.* Contemporary with Martin Droes- 
hout, and pursuing the same profession in a 
similar but inferior style, was John Droes- 
hout (1596-1652), who may be identified 
with tHe John Droeshout mentioned above 
as an elder brother of Martin Droeshout. 
He was employed by booksellers, for whom 
he engravea portraits of Arthur Johnston, 
John Babington, Richard Elton, John Danes, 
Jeffirey Huoson, and others, besides other 
frontispieces and broadsides. He also en- 
graved a set of plates to * Lusitania Liberata,* 
oy Don Antomo de Souza, including some 
portraits of the kings of Portugal. In his 
will, dated 12 Jan. 1651-2, and proved 
18 March 1651-2 (P. C. C, Somerset House, 
55, Bowyer), he describes himself as *of St. 
Bride*s, Fleet Street, London, Ingraver,* and 
mentions his wife Elizabeth, his nephew 
Martin, his two sons-in-law, Isaac Daniell 
and Thomas Alford, and his servant or ap- 
prentice, Thomas Stayno. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Nagler's Mono- 
grammisten, iii. 2243, iv. 1733; Granger's Biogr. 
Hist, of England ; Bromley's Cat. of Engraved 
English Portraits ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. ; in- 
formation from Mr, W. J. C. Moens, F.S.A^; 
authorities cited above.] L. C. 

DEOGHEDA, Viscofxt and Earl of. 
[See MooRB, Charles and Hexry.] 

DROKENSFORD, JOHN de {d. 1329), 
bishop of Bath and Wells, bom probably 
in the village of Drokensford, or, as it is 
now called, Droxford, in Hampshire, was 
controller of the wardrobe to Edward I in 
1291, and continued to hold that office until 
1295, when he appears as keeper of the 
wardrobe (Stevenson, Documents, i. 204, ii. 
16). These offices ^ave him much employ- 
ment both in auditing accounts and in (u- 
recting expenditure, and he was in constant 
attendance at court. He accompanied Ed- 
ward in the expeditions he made to Scotland 
in 1291 and 1296. In 1297 he discharged 
the duties of treasurer during a vacancy. 
The next year he was again in Scotland, and 
was busily engaged in nnding stores for the 
castles that were in the hanc& of the king, 
and he appears to have again accompanied 

o2 
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Kdwanl I im ilm i^xprtlition of l'KK»-4. ll'n* f«>r the appoint in ent of ordainers in March 

.M'rvic»'s wi-n.' rewnrdt.'rl with «Tch?siiistioal I'^IO (A/i/i. L*jn'fin. p. 170). In July 1321 

pp'lrrmfnts ; ]w wa«* rfctor of Droxfonl, of Iii' nml others endeavoured to arrange a peacr 

II»;Miini:}iiir^rh and StiHiiiLrtl»'«'t in Ynrksliin:. b«'tw»'«*n the kin^ and the malcontent lords 

and of Ba Iff ham in Camhridjreshire : h** li».*M at Lnndun {Ann. Pau/tni, p. 2?>6). At the 

indn-nds in Southwi'll and four other eol- wim»' time he was concerned in the rebellion 

e'^iati* churches in Knjrland, })«'sides cnrtain aprainst Edwanl, and in Februarv lti2S th^ 



1 



jir<*hends in In dan* I ; wa^ instaUed as pr**- king wrote t«> John XX 11 and the cardinals 
l>«'n«hirvinihecathedral<*hurchesofLi(.*hli»dd, t'omphiininjf j»f his conduct, and requestiiur 
Lincoln, and Wells; and was chaplain to the that he should ))e translated to some see out 
jHipiMLK Nhvl; WirvitKiX; Calfntiar). liis of the kingdom (Fa'ff^m), He sij^nied thi* 
s»'(!ularemnlunients weroal«oIar{Tc, fnrhe aj)- letter sent hv the bishops to the queen in 
pears to have hsid five ivsidencrs in SuiT«*y, K'^-'> exlmrtinifher to return to her hu^^band, 
IIamp-;hire,and Kent, besides a sixtln'.-tate in and on l.'i Jan. \li27 took the oath to sup- 
Chute Fortfst, Wiltshire, and a grant of land T)(»rt her and her 8on at the Guildhall of 
ill AVindsfH' Forest ((^ftlcndar). He is some- Londnn {Ann. PauUnij p. 32.*i). He died a: 
times incorrectly styled chancellor, <irktM»iH.*r his episcf»pal manor-house at llogmersiield. 
of the j^reat seal, simply because on one nc- Hampshire, <m May 1329, and ^vras buried 
casion, as keep»"r of the wanlrolx'. ho had in St. Katharine's Chaptd in his cathedral 
char;,'e of thetrr«'at seal for a fewdays durint: church, where his tomb is still to be seen, 
a vacancy. After thf death of Kdward I Two months befon? his death he endowed a 
ho c»rased to hold olHce in the wardn.dM', and cliMnlry to he estaldishod at the altar nearest 
in the first year of Kdward II sat in the ♦•x- to his prave. 

chi?qut!r as chancellor ( Madox). ( )n 25 D»*c. f jlishop Ilohhousi's Calendar of Drokensfoni's 

l.*i()8 the kinnr, in sendinj,^ his conff^ tfc/irf Reirist it (Somerset Recorfl Soc., printed for snb- 

to the chapters of Hath and W»dls, nomi- scribers); Stevoiison's TWuments illustrative of 
1 for e 




ir,,., M 11 , '"^^1" '"^;""^,^'^ Consiitiit.ioimlUistory,ii.3;)5;RejTioldssWeI2i 

.51l>, ' havmo: hindered our residence (/W- CaihcKlnil. pp. Uo. 147.] W. H 

unvlar). In later years, thou^molten m Jjon- 

don and elsewhere, and payinj^ an annual DROMGOOLE,TH()MAS,M.D.(17oOr- 
visit to his privat*- estates, he was also much ■ IJ^^H ■'), was )x)rn in Ireland somewhere about 
in Somerset. He did not make either Bath the middle of the eighteenth century, and took 
(\r Wells his headquarters, but moved about his medical def^»?e at the university of Edin- 
onstantly, attended apparently by a larp» hur^di. He s»'ttled as a physician in Dawson 
retinue, fn>m one to another of the manor- Street, Dublin, and became a prominent mem- 
houscfs, sixteen or more in numlxjr, attached ber of the catholic board, which met at the 
to the see and used as episcopal residences, beginninjrof the century to further the cause 
MagniliciMit and liberal, he was, like many of catholic emancipation. Dromgoole was 
of his fellow-bishops, a worldly man, and by an anti-vetoist, that is, he was opposed to 
no means blamehiss in the arbninist ration of the purchase of freedom for the catholics at 
his patronage, for he conferred a prebend the price of giving the government a veto in 
on a member of the house of Berkeley who the appointment of their bishops. In 1818 
was a layman and u mere boy, and in the he made some vigonius speeches on the sub- 
bfmntifui provision he made for his relations ject, overthrowing Cfrattan's contention in 
out of the revenues of his church he was the House of Commons that the veto was 
not always careful to act legally (ib.) He ' approved in Ireland, and materially contri- 
had some disputes with his chapter which . buting to the temporary defeat of the Catho- 
were settled in 1321 (IlEryoLDS). Although ^ lie Emancii)ation Bill. In the following year 
he was left regent when the king and queen i his speeches wer«* published, together with 
crossed over to France in 131*5, and was one an anonymous * Vindication/ said by Mr. 
of the commissioners to open parliament, he ' W. J. Fitzpatrick to have been written by Dr. 
found himself * outrun in the race for secular . Lanigan, who also, according to the same an- 
preferment * in the reign of Edward II, and ' thority, was the real author of the speeches, 
probably for this reason was hostile to the thougn they were * enunciated through the 
lung (Stcbbs). He joined in the petition ponderous trombone of Dromgoole's «rt ifi 
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twang.' Sheily describing Dromgoole's mode i 
of emphasising the end of each sentence in 
his speeches by knocking loudly on the ground 
with a heavy stick, spoke of him as ' a kind 
of rhetorical paviour. Dromgoole's ill-timed 
outspokenness brought a hornets' nest about 
his ears ; ho was satirised by Dr. Brennan , 
under the name of * Dr. Drumsnuffle/ and ! 
was at last driven into exile, ending his days 
at Rome under the shadow of the Vatican. 
He probably died between 1824 and 1829. 

[W. J. Fitzpatrick's Irish Wits and Worthies, 
ch. xxiv. ; Wyse's Catholic Association of Ireland, 
i. 161.] L. C. S. 

DROPE, FRANCIS (1629 P-1671), arbo- 
riculturist, a younger son of the Rev. Thomas 
Drope, B.D., vicar of Cumnor, Berkshire, 
and rector of Ardley, near Bicester, Oxford- 
shire, was bom at Cumnor vicarage about 
1029, became a demy of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1645, three years after his 
brother John, and graduated as B.A. in 
1647. In 1648 he was ejected, having pro- 
bably, like his brother, borne arms for the king, 
and lie then became an assistant-master in a 
private school, kept by one William Fuller, 
at Twickenham. At the Restoration he pro- 
ceeded M.A. (23 Aug. 1660), and in 1662 was 
made fellow of his college. He subsequently 
graduated as B.D. n2 l)ec. 1667), and was 
made a prebendary or Lincoln (17 Feb. 1669- 
1670). He died 26 Sept. 1671, and was buried 
in the chancel of Cumnor Church. His one 
work, * A Short and Sure Guide in the Prac- 
tice of Raising and Ordering of Fruit-trees,' 
is generally described as posthumous, being 
published at Oxford, in 8vo, in 1672. The 
work is eulogised in the * Philosophical Trans- 
actions,' vol. vii.. No. 86, p. 6049, as written 
from the author's own experience. 

Drope's elder brother, John (1626-1670), 
was demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
1642; proceeded B.A. 12 July 1645; * bore 
arms for the king' in the garrison of Oxford; 
was made fellow of his college in 1647, being 
ejected by the parliamentary visitors the next 
year; became master at John Fetiplace's 
school at Dorchester about 1654 ; proceeded 
M.A. at the Restoration (23 Aug. 1660) ; was 
restored to his fellowship; studied physic, 
which he practised at Borough, Lincolnshire, 
and died at Borough in October 1670. He 
was a poet on a small scale, and published 'An 
Hy menaean Essay ' on Charles lis marriage 
in 1662, a poem on the Oxford Physic (xarden, 
1664. and other poems which Wood read in 
manuscript. 

[Wood's Athen8B Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 941 ; 
Fasti, ii. 103, 228, 299 ; Felton's Portraits of 
Writers on Crardening, p. 31.] G. S. B, 



DROUT, JOHN (Ji, 1570\ poet, was, as 
we learn from the title-page of nis only known 
work, an attorney of Tnavies Inn. He is^ 
author of a black-letter tract of thirty leaves^ 
entitled * The pityfull Historic of two louing 
Italians, Gaulfriao and Bamardo le vayne, 
which ariued in the countrey of Grace, in 
the time of the noble Empcroure Vaspasian. 
And translated out of Italian into Englishe 
meeter/ &c., 12mo, Ix)ndon, 1570. In de- 
dicating * this, the first frutes of my trauell,'" 
to Sir Francis Jobson, knt., lieutenant of the 
Tower, Drout mentions his parents as still 
living, and expresses his own and their obli- 
^tions to Jobson. In 1844 John Payne 
Collier reprinted twenty-five coi)ies of this 
piece from a unique copy. Collier doubts^ 
whether Drout really translated the story 
from the Italian, and suggests that Drout de- 
scribes it as a translation so that he might 
take advantage of the popularity of Itauan 
novels. In nis prelimmary remarks upon 
* Romeo and Juliet,' Malone, whose sole know- 
ledge of Drout's book was derived from its 
entry in the * Stationers' Registers,' supposed 
it to be a prose narrative of the story on which. 
Shakespeare's play was constructed (Malone, 
Shakespeare^ ed. Boswell, vi. 4). It is not in 
prose, and only a part relates to the history 
of Romeo and Jiuict ; it is in the ordinary 
fourteen-syllable metre of the time, divided 
into lines of eight and of six syllables. It ia 
merely valuable to the literary antiquary. 

[Arber's Transcript of Stationers' Registers, i. 
204 6; Lowndes s Bibl. Manual (Bohn), ii. 860,. 
voce * Gaulfrido,* Appendix, p. 250 ; Athenaeum, 
26 April 1862. p. 663.] G. G. 

DRUE, THOMAS {fl. 1631), dramatist, 
is the author of an interesting historical play, 
'The Life of the Dvtches of Svffolke,' 1631, 
4to, which has been wrongly attributed bv 
Langbaine and others to Thomas Heywood. 
The play was published anonymously, but it is 
assigned to Drue in the * Stationers' Registers ^ 
(under date 13 Nov. 1629) and in Sir Henry 
Herbert's * Office-book.' Another play, * The 
Bloodie Banquet. By T. D.,' 1620, 4to, has 
been attributed without evidence to Drue. 
An unpublished play, the 'Woman's Mis- 
take,' is ascribed in the ' Stationers' Registers,' 
9 Sept. 1653, to Robert Davenport [q. v.] and 
Drue. Possibly the dramatist may be the 
Thomas Dre we who in 1021 published 'Daniel 
Ben Alexander, the converted Jew, first 
written in Syriacke and High Dutch by him- 
selfe. Translated . . . into French by S. 
Lecherpiere. And out of French into Eng- 
lish,' 4to. 

[Arber's Transcript of Stationers' Registers, iv. 
188 ; Chalmers's Supplemental Apology, p. 217.] 

A M. B« 
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DRUITT, U( >BKltT ( lhU-lKH;j), medi- | printed in an enlarged form in 18(ir>and 1873. 
cal writer, tlie son of a medical practitioner ' In 187i* he contributed an important article 
at 'VVimljorne, Dorsetshire, was bom in De- ■ on 'Inflammation' to Coopers * IHctionarv 




Hospital, London. Il** In^cume L.S.A. in Pnlilic llt^aUh' {Trawtacf ions of the Howl 

1 Sit), and M.K.C.S. in In'57, and Mttled in Institute of British Architects^ 1859-60). 

general practice in Hriiton Street Herkelt^' [Medical' Times and Gazette, 19 and 26 May 

S<iuare. In InW he piildished tlui * Surgeon » isaa, pp. 561, 600-1.1 a. T. B. 
A ade-Mecvim,' bv which he is be.st known. 

Written in a very clear and simple style, it DRUMMOND, ALEXANDER (Vf.l7e»), 

became a p-eat favourite with students, and consul, author of * Travels through the diffr- 

theproductionof successive eilitions occupied rent (. 'oun t ries of (iermany, Italy, Greece, and 

much of the author's tiuif. The eh'venth parts of Asia, as far as the Euphrates, with 

edition apjwari'd in iJ-^r^^.and inall more than an Account of what is remarkable in their 

forty tli<»usand copies wriv sold. It was re- pri'sent State and their Monuments of Anti- 

printed in America, and t riiuslated into several quity ' ( London, 1 754, fol.), was son of GeoiB** 

turopean languages. In ISlo Pruitt be- J drummond of Newton, and younger brother 

came F.li.C.S. by examination, and in 1874 of George Drummond, lord provost of Edin- 

F.U.C.P., later receiving the Lambeth degree burgh U[. v.^ ( )f his earl^ years there is no 

of M.I). lie practised successfully for many account. 1 fe started on his travels, via Har- 
years, and also engaged in much literary ' wicli and I lelviwtsluys, in May 1744, reached 

work, having for ten years (l.S(}*J-7iM edito(l Venice in August and Smvma in December 

the * Medical Times and Gazette.' lie was that year, and Cyprus in JIarch 1745. ffis 
an earnest advocate of imj)roved sanitation, ' observations by the way, and in excursions, 




of the Metropolitan Association of Medical given in his book in the form of letters, 
Olficers of Health, before which he deliven^d mostly addressed to his brother, and accom- 
numerous valuable addresses. In \>u'2 his panied by some curious plates. In one of 
health broke down, and he for some time lived . these excursions he reached Beer, on the Eu- 
in Madras, whence hf» wrote some interest- phrates. Drummond was British consul at 
ing * Letters from Madras' to the 'Medical Aleppo in 17o4-6. lie died at Edinburgh 
Times and Gazette.' On his retirenunit .S70 on \) Aug. 17(»1>. A portrait of him is cata- 
medical men and other triends presented him logued in Evans's * Engraved Portraits '(^nV. 
with a cheque for l,:il5/. in a silver cup, Mus. CWf., subd. v.), London, 1836-53. 
' in evidence of their sympathy with him in [And.^rsoii's Scottish Nation (Edinb. 1859-68), 
a prolongi'd illness, induced by years ol gene- ii. 06 ; Watt's BiM. IJrit. : Drummond s Travels. 
rous and unwearied lalxHus in the cause of; ut supra; Court and City Registers. 1753-7; 
humanity, and as a prr)of of their a])precia- i Scots Mag. 1769, xxxi. 447.] H. M. C. 

tion of the services rendered by him as an I 

author and sanitary- reformer to both the i DRUMMOND, ANN ABELL A (1350 ?- 
public and the i)rofe>4sioii/ After an exhaust- 140i\i. queen of Scotland, daughter of Sir 
ing illness he died at Kensington on 15 May John Drummond of Stolihall, was the -wife 
18KJ. In 1^45 he married a Miss JIupkin- of Jtob(»rt. Ill of Scotland and mother of 
son, who with three sons and four daughters I James I. The family of Drummond derive 
survived him. t heir name fnmi Dry men in Stirlingshire, but 

r>ruitt was a man of wide culture, being trace their descent from Maurice, a Sun- 
well versed in language's, as well as in science 1 garian, who is said to have accompanied Edgar 
and theology. Church music was one of his ! EthelingandhissisterstoScotlandfromHim- 
special studies, and as early as 184o he wrote ; gary in i0(»8, and to have been made, by Mal- 
a * Popular Tract on Church Music' A man ' colm Canmore, after his marriage witfi Mar- 
of reserved manners, he was br)th a wise and garet, steward of Lennox. His descendant, 
a sympathetic friend. Besides his principal Sir John de Drummond of Drj-men, taken 
work, Druitt wrote a small work on * Cheap prisoner by Edward I, but released in 1297, 
Wines, their use in Diet and Medicine,' which ' had, bv the daughter of the Earl of Menteith, 
appeared first in the * Medical Times and i Sir Malcolm de Drummond, who fought -with 
Gazette 'in 18G3 and 1864, and was twice re- Bruce at Bannockbum. His eldest eon, a 
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second Sir Malcolm, died in 1348, leaving 
three sons, John, Maurice, and Walter. His 
daughter Margaret married, first, Sir John 
Logie ; secondly, David II in 1363,ver}'' shortly- 
after the death of his first w ife, Joanna, daugh- 
ter of Edward II. From David she was di- 
vorced by the Scottish bishops in 1370. She 
appealed to the pope, but the terms of his 
sentence, if pronounced, are not known. This 
marriage, deemed discreditable probably from 
her having been the king's mistress before the 
death of her first husband, brought the Dnim- 
monds into royal favour, and among other 
l^ifts was the grant through the queen of the 
lands of Stobhall, Cargill, and Kynloch to 
Malcolm de Drummond, her nephew, in 1368 
(Exc?i€quer RolU, ii. 298). Sir John, by his 
marriage to Mary, heiress of Sir William de 
Monteiex, acquired otlier estates, Kincardine 
and Auchterarder in Perthshire, and had by 
her four sons (Sir Malcolm, who married Iso- 
bell, countess of Mar, but left no issue ; Sir 
John, who succeeded to tlie family estates ; 
AV ill iam,who married the heiress of Airtli and 
Cumnock, the ancestor of t he Drummonds of 
Cumnock and Hawthomden ; Doiigal, bishop 
of Dunblane) and three daughters, of whom 
the eldest was Annabella. 

Her family, which had thus grown in im- 
portance by alliance with royal and other 
noble houses, was at the height of prosperity 
in thesecondhalf of the fourteenth century. 
In 1397 Annabella married John Stewart, 
of Kyle (afterwards Robert IH), the eldest 
son of Robert the high steward, who was 
created in 1367 Earl of Atholl, and next year 
Earl of Carrick. Four years before her aunt 
Margaret Logic married David II. The double 
connection of the aunt with the king and her 
niece with the son of the presumptive heir 
produced jealousy, and, according to Bower, 
the high steward and his three sons were cast 
into separate prisons at the suggestion of the 
queen. Her divorce led to their release and 
restoration to their former favour (Fordux, 
Bower's Continuation, xiv. 34). 

In 1370 Robert the steward, grandson of 
Bruce, by liis daughter Marjory, succeeded 
to the crown as liobert II on the death of 
David II. John, earl of Carrick, the husband 
of Annabella, eldest son of the steward by his 
first wife, Elizabeth Mure of Rowallan, was 
lx)m about 1337. Tall and handsome in 
person, but inactive by disposition, and lamed 
Dy a horse's kick, the Earl of Carrick was 
even less fitted to be a king than his father. 
He allowed the reins of government during 
his father's life as well as his own to fall 
into the hands of his ambitious brother, 
AValter, earl of Fife; while his younger bro- 
ther, Alexander, earl of Buchan, the Wolf 



of Badenoch, earned that name by his law- 
less rapacity in the district of Moray. During 
the reign of his father the Earl of Carrick 
was keeper of Edinburgh Castle, for which 
he had five hundred merks a year as salary 
{Exchequer JRolU, 1372, ii. 393, iii. 66-87). 
In this capacity he continued the buildings of 
David's tower, begun in the former reign, and 
received pajrments for munitions and provi- 
sions, which point to his personal residence 
with Annabella in the Castle. Annabella re- 
ceived during her father-in-law's reign pay- 
ment of several sums for ward of land, pro- 
bably assigned to her as her marriage portion. 
In 1384 her husband was invested by par- 
liament with authority to enforce the kw, 
owing to the incapacity of his father, and in 
April of the following year he was directed 
to inflict punishment on the Katherans of 
the north ; but at a council in Edinburgh 
on 1 Dec. 1388 he was superseded by his 
brother, the Earl of Fife, already chamberlain 
and keeper of St irling Castle, wno was elected 
guardian of the kingdom, with the power 
of the king, until Robert's eldest son, the 
Earl of Carrick, should recover health, or 
his (the earl's) son and heir become of an 
age fit for governing. This son was David, 
afterwards Duke of Rothesay, a boy of ten, 
to whom Annabella, after a long period of 
marriage without issue, gave birth in 1378 
{Act Pari. i. 655-6). Robert II dying twelve 
years after, the Earl of Carrick succeeded, 
exchanging his name of John, of ill omen 
through the recollection of Baliol and John 
of England, for that of Robert III. Robert II 
was buried at Scone on 13 Aug. 1390 ; on 
the 14th Robert HI was crowned ; on the 
15th, the feast of the Assumption, Annabella 
was crowned queen ; and on the 16th the 
oaths of homage and fealty were taken by 
the barons, a sermon beinff each day preached 
by one of the bishops, that on the queen's 
coronation by John of Peebles, bishop of 
Dunkeld. In the parliament of the following 
March 1391 an annuity of 2,500 merks was 
granted to the queen from the counties of 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Perth, Linlithgow, 
Dundee, and Montrose, and another of 640/. 
was then or soon after settled on her son 
David, earl of Carrick (Exchequer RecordSj 
iii. 252, 288). During the first eight years 
of Robert III, Scotland, having been included 
in the tnice of Lenlingham, was at peace 
with England, and the chief power was re- 
tained by the Earl of Fife, but as his salary 
for the oflice of guardian of the kingdom does 
not appear in the records after 1392, it is 
possible that he may have ceased to hold it 
and the king attempted to govern. In 1394 
Queen Annabella appears on the scene in 
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a tuntitiisin;: rnrn'«])iinf1ciiL-i'. nt' wliicli iwn i{u-i-n. the Karl of Duuglo^, and Irail,tluf good 

l«»tt»'rs fnily huvi/ I ii |in*M"rviil iVinn ln-rtu lii^}i«ij» "t'^ft. Andrew.-*, ^'ere a fatal blowta 

Jiicbaril II. Tli<v i-flau- tn a |»r.ijin-t(! msir- tli. I'luU'avour to rostrain the ascendency of 

riap' h«'t\M»'ii :) ri-latinn of Itirlianl fiml nin- AHiaiiy. It iKiraiUi* a proverb, savs Bower, 

of till' Mvai cliiltlrt'ii of Si'otl.yu!. wht'tli.-r a that thi'ntlu* frlon* of Scot land tied, its lion>»ir 

son or daiiuliti'i" i^ mn-iTtain. In tli»* tir«it. rtTT'i'atod.auditHlionesilvdeparted. Xotmanv 

<lato(l '2f> May. wiiili- i\j»n— ^iiiu^ Iht il ^\rr iii'iit hs after the queens death Itotliesavwu 

for th»* alllaiio', >hf r-ays thi* tiiiii* !'■ r I hi* rh ]i i-t-d from his oflice of repent and ibimd 

confomictr ]n-t>iii):«"'l I'V Kiclianl i- in'» -mm. ti:-* a jirixm at Kalklnnd, and then an early 

a.-^ thf kin;: i^^ in a ili-lant pari of Si'iihmd. an ! nl»?«nin" tomb at Lindore*. 

and r»'(|u»'M- lliolianl. if tin* liin^' has a])- Tli'»u::h doubts have lM.vn rais»*dy the sus- 

pointt'd a nioriM-iinvi-ni-'iir Jinn*, to.-«'nd>nnii' iiioimi that Albany was hi» niuixlerer is con- 

of his couTM-illor- t'» niaKt- a |i"miil c<inclii>ii)n tirni'-.l hy tlu* course of evfnt*. Ataeouncil 

of th»' uiJittfT. ill tht' «-(niul. nt' 1 All-.. >ln- in IMinhur^di on 1(5 May 140l* a declaratioa 

mt'utions that .-In- ha- just hnnn' nn iuljint <M' tin- innoc»'nc«' (»f AlUmv and the Ejirlof 

S(m, Jani«»< h\ nani'-. ai.-l thai iln" kin;r. tin-n l>'n:i:!a> in the arrest and doath of KothesA^ 

in the Ish-s, had nanivl I Oct. t'.irtluMMnfiT- >nj-n.'>i'i. like a similar remissr^ion to Botb- 

enc»*. The infant .Jaiii'-i-annot haM-hetn tli»' w«'ll. the pmliability <»f thfir g"uilt. In 1403 

member <if tlh" nivnl family inii-n«htl, so it S i r M a leo 1 ni hrummonil, brother of the qutvn, 

niu^t have lieiiH'iiiierl.i- iM"r hruiinT l)a\id w^i- niiinh'ivd hy Alexander, a natiind ^onof 

or ont» of lii-: ^i•'tt•:^-. «•!• pi>r)ia])- anntlicr hr-)- the Wolf of Hadenoch. 

ther Kohert. rall.il tli-- >teward, who ilied Jami^, now heir-apparent, wii.-!; despatched 

younir, and i^ oiily i:n'>\vn fmm •'ntri«'- in by hi- father tn the murt jjf Frunct\ but cap- 

the Kxehi'Miii-r llii'H'd>( |;i'W, iii. :!:•(). 4(H)). tinvd by a vess«'l of llenrj- W in Febniarr, 

Nothinir, howi-M-r. eann- 'if tin* ppiposi'il and the a;red and intirni monarch hmvielf 

marriniji*. In a e.iiin<il at SeMiii* in .lanuary di.il on 4 April I l(Hi. The whole p^'jwerof 

l.'5iW JJavid. thi* hiir-aj'parent, was en-atftl tin- kinLidum was heneeforth ab.s>>rbed by 

Duko of Utith»'Sfiy. jinl his uiiel", tin* l^-irl Alb:in\ a-; re^ri.nt. While other points- fti^ 

of Fife, I Mike of All)any. The kitiu^'s ill- doubtful in this p'riinl of Seottiidi history, 

health still ontinuiiiL. leitlH-^-jy. now in hi> th«' charaeter of .Vnnal.>ella I>rinnniond has 

twentieth y«"ar, wa> appoint'fl L'^vi-rnor (»f bii-n jiraisetl l)y all hi-torian.*. AV"\Titoun 

the r»'ahu for three yea r>. but wiili the sul- ]»r:'niJiinc«'s on h<'r this paneg-yric : 

viceof a eoinieil of whieli tlieI)uk"of Albany ti » i -n a«o ^i i 

11., :, l)aiiit' Annabill, qwriu! oft i>cotland 

wa.s pnne.pal nij-mber. At tlu- -am., enuncil y^-^^^ h..nora! il. ami plc-sand, 

(^.ueen AniiabMla romphinied oi tl,.. lailur.- , Cnniiand. eurtavs in hir ettrris, 

to pay her annuity, and h-tter> wer.-dnvet.-d Luvai.d. and laL^' t.. >traiijrc.ns. 

to the cn.-tniiiai-> ol thi' biir;j:li>, and also to ' 

tlui cbambr-rlain. ordcrin^r it> iiavnjrnt \\iih- Shi- «li»'d at Secnie in 1402, and "was buried 



out delay in lilt ur.'. Alhatiy liadsinee 1-lS- at 1 >iinl'»-rmliiie. A small house at Inver- 
held that otlir..-. whirb ;,^MVe him tli" eonlrol k-itliin;: of two storie.-. l»oth vaulted, is still 
of the royal revi-nnf.-. ]»oiiit«d '.»ut by tratlitioii as her residence. 

In the same ycr^r a- tlie Cdi.incil of Si'one W'lu'n tlif jjreM-nt writer visited it. it ii'as a 
the queen Iwld a irr»-at tonrnami-nt in Kdin- lr»d^inir-lioii>e for na\ vi«'.*, and as l^unferm- 
bnr^n, in wlii<h I wi'lve kni«;bt'*, of Avhom the , lim- wa- >o near it ciin only have lx*en oc- 
chif'fwas h'-r sun l)a\id. (lukf »)f liothe>ay, ea>it»nally, if ever. (U'cupied by the queen, 
took part. The maiTiai^e of IIotli»'say two ' p»'rliaj)> tor bathiiiir. 

years htter to Elizabi-th Doii^das, jlaii^rhter , ]*esi<li'> James, aft envards kinp-, the Duke 
of ArchibaM the (Jrim, earl of I)«^ii^das, al- of ]Iothi"^ay,and iJolx-rt.who died young", the 
though he had ln-en Ix'tor*' proniisefl to 1-^liza- ol!!-prin^of h«'r marria;;e were four dau^htera 
beth, daupht»'i of tln' Karl f»f March, led tf) - .Alar^avet, who married Archibald Tvne- 
tho revolt of that nobleman and an invasion | man. t'nirih I'arl of Jjimprlas, and duke of 
of Scotland by Henry IV, who in I.'JIH) had Toiiraine in I'ranee; ]Marv, who had four hus- 
dethroned liiehard 11. Ilenry advanced as | bunds: first in l.*V.>7, Ge«.rp.' I >oufrla8, earl of 
far as Edinburiih,wher»- he b«;siep*dth»' castle, An^ru?, Mrond. 1 40i). Sir .Tames Kennedy of 
but declininfr a ]>ersonnI combat otlered by , Ibinmore. t bird, William, lord of Graham, and 
Rothesay, anil luiable to takt' the casths he in UL'oSirWilUam Kdnion-tonof Ihintreath; 
nMurned home. AHiany, it is probable, had Klizalji-th, who married , Sir .Fames Doug'lasof 
supportefl the Earl of March, while th».' queen Dalkeith ; Kjridia, who was not married. 

1 *1f' ^v 11* /111* A *.A^x & 1111 ^r 



and conncil favoured the alliance of the heir 



A ])ortrait of (jueen Annaljella by Jamesin 



to the kingdom with the Karl of Douglas, at Taymouth, engraved in Pinkcrton's * Scot- 
The deaths within one year (1401-2) of the tish Llallery,' vol. ii., who thinks it may have 
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been taken from ber tomb at Dunfermline, Hanoverian succession, and he is described 
well represents the graciousness and beauty as in 1713 working actively to defeat the 
for which she was celebrated. Some of its designs of the Scottish Jacobites. He was 
features may be traced in her son James I, appointed a commissioner of customs 10 Feb. 
and his daughters Margaret, the wife of the 1715, with a salary of 1,000/. a year, Allan 
dauphin, afterwards Louis XI, and Isobel, : Ramsay, though a Jacobite, welcoming in 
wife of Francis, Duke of Bretagne. j some cordial verses the promotion of * dear 

LActs Pari. Scot. vol. i. ; Fordun, Wyntoun, Drummond' (Poems, i. 875). In the same 
and the Book of Pluscarden ; Exchequer Rolls, year he is said to have raised a company of 
vols. ii. and iii., aud Burnet's IVeface to vol. iv., volunteers and with them to have joined the 
where many importuut dates are fixed; Pinker- Duke of Arprll and the royal forces employed 
ton's Hist, of Scotland ; History of the House ' in suppressing the Earl of Mar's insurrection, 
of Drummond.] M. M. The statement that he wrote on horseback a 

DEUMMOND, EDWARD (179i>-1843), J*"/"^ H'^J}^ ^^'^^'^K^'^J^ *''* "TT 

civil servant, second son of Charles Drum- i™*f "^ Edinburgh the first news of the 

mond, bankei, of Charing Cross, by Frances '>»"i« of SheriflFmuir, 13 ^ov. 1716, is not 
Dorothy, seeond 

Liockwood, was wv*** %jyj ^..^uxva* j..«/^, »»<k. »^- , i* xi ^ i j 

came at ^ earlv a^e a clerk in the treasury. ?T-^ .» "»_^°''^'.?f ,»'?'** }^y ^^ ^^^ 



daughter of the Rev. Edward confirmed by any recoind of the mcident in 

bom 30 March 1792, and be- ^^^ '^'''^'''^ minutes He seems to have be- 

«me at an early age a clerk in the treasury, ^ZfS * "'^'"'^' "^^'j^* }^y ''^ ^'^^- ^" 

vhere he was successively private secreta^ ^7}' .''«,^;^ f«'=*«^ by it treasurer ( 

.0 the Earl of Ripon, Canning, WelUngton, <='*y' "J ^^'^I^T f «"*jl^^' »'»^ ? 1^?. , 

and Peel. So highly did the duke think of P'"^'"?*- At this last period he is descnbed as 

him that he expressed his satisfaction in the «^«"«"g tl T i ^w" "" *''"-^*S^ 

House of Lor<£ at having secured liis ser- ^f ?>% of the kirk (Wodeow, ui 200). 

vices. Having been seen travelling alone in ^* the age of seventeen Drummond had be- 

Scotland in I'lel's carriage and coming out come deeply rebgious (Grant, i 3C5). Li 

of Peel's London house by a madman named \' "^ ^^^"^ appointed one of the commis- 

Daniel Macnaghten, a wood-txmier of Glas- "°"^'? Sl'^j^T'"^ manufac- 

gow, who had some grudge against Peel, ^ax--!? i\^ * j> xi ^ i. i.- v 

iMimmond was shot by him in mistake fo^ ^^ '»•' Drummond s first provostehip began 

Peel between the Admiralty and the Horse ? "^ «™ "» ^^^ '"^^"^ of modem Ein- 

Guards,Whitehall,ashewasw-alkingtowards ^^^^■. ^^^ govemment and patronage of 

Downing Street, iiO Jan. 1843. He was shot *">« ^^^''"'^^y ;^«re in the hands of the town 

in the back, and though he managed to walk f?""<='l' ^'^ .Wrunimond made such use of 

to his brother's house and the baU was ex- ^'^ "PJ??,"^""' !?« ^ one of its members, that 



near Woolwich, where he was buried dl Jan. - ii- • ^-^ ^ i i-,i • 

Some controveiy arose as to the treatment professorships .nsftuted. Chairs were given 

of his wound, winch was said to have been toanumberof eminent men from Alexander 

unskilful (see pamphlet by J. Dickson, 1843). Monrosecundus and Colin M'Laurin to Adam 

Macnaghten was acquitted on the ground of FergusonandHughBlair and through Drum- 

insanit^ mond liobertson the histonan became pnn- 

r/-. l\r ,««rv 1 ,o.« T^ -1 . T 1 cipal of the universitv. In the first year of 

. [Gent.Mag.l,89Hndl843;Raike8 8^ ,^^ provostship Druinmond revived a dor- 

IV. 240; Life of Pnneo Consort, i. 162: Times, ^««5„^i,„_^ r « 4.1 * i,r i 4. ^r„„ :„ 

21 and 27 Jan. 1843.] J. A. H. f''''^ «^^^™^ ^^^ ^ f establishment of an in- 

■• nrmary on a small scale by procuring thfr 

DRUMMOND, GEORGE (1687-1766), allocation to that object of the stock of the 
six times lord provost of Edinburgh, was fishery company, of which he had been chief 
born there 27 June 1687. His father is de- manager, and which was being dissolved, 
scribed as a 'factor' in Edinburgh, where The scheme took effect in 1729, but Drum- 
Drummond was educated. He displayed at mond never rested until he had procured the 
an early age a considerable aptitude for figures, funds for a far larger institution, and its- 
and is said to have made in his eighteenth year erection on the site where it remained until 
most of the calculations for the committee recent years. The charter incorporating, 
of the Scottish parliament when negotiating 25 Aug. 1736, the Royal Infirmary named 
with a committee of the English parliament him one of its managers, and he was pro- 
the financial details of the contemplated union, minent in the ceremony when its foundation- 
He was appointed, 16 July 1707, accountant- stone was laid, 2 Aug. 1738. He and Alex- 
general ot excise on its introduction into ander Monro were constituted the building 
Scotland. He was an ardent supporter of the committee. He was called at the time ' the 
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father of the infirmary/ and after his death surrender of ICdinburghDnimmond joined Sir 
there was placed in it4 hall h\» bust by John Cope's force, and after witnessing its 
KoUekens* (since transferred to the New Uoyal defeat at rreston])ans is said to have accom- 
Infirmar}'^), with an inscription by Principal panied Cope to IVrwick, and thence to have 
Kobertson proclaiming that tohim Mhiscoun- corres])onaed with tlie jrovemment. In 1745 
try is indebted for all the benefits which it de- the usual autumnelectionshadnot taken place 
rives from t lie Koyal Infirmary-.' Drummond in Kdinburgh. Those of 174(5 the govem- 
Street, in its vicinity, was culled after him. ment ordered t(» be determined by a poll of 
Drummond had married in 1707 a wife the citizens instead of by partial co-optation. 
whodiediul718. Ilis second wife, a daughter Drummond was elected nrovost, botn of the 
of Sir James Campbell of Aberuchill ( his col- two lists of candidates which were circulated 
league on th«» board of customs), whom he ' being headed with his name, 
married in 1721, died in 1732. These two ^ In 1750-1 Drummond was a third time 
wives bore him fourteen children. He fell lord provost, and in 1752 he prefixed a printed 
into embarrassments in spile of his large | letter commendatorv (Scots Mat/, Ixiv. 467) 
income as commissioner of cu^tom8. They to copies of proposals for carrying on certain 
prevented him from marr^-ing a morbidly public wtirks in the city of Edmburgli,wlucli 
pietistic lady of whose name only the initials \ were drawn up by Gilbert Elliot (the third 
* K. B.' are given, to whom he was much j baronet ), and whicli included one for an ap- 
attached, and in tlie etficacy of whose prayers plication to parliament to extend the ' royalty' 
and accuracy of whose predictions he had a of the city northward, where the New Town 
superstiticHis faith. There is a great deal of PMinburgh is now. A portion of the 




university of Kainburgh (see the account of commissioners for carrying it out. On 3 Sept. 
it with extracts in Gordon, ii. 364-8). His ^ in the same year the works were begun oy 
circumstances were probably not improved Drummond laying, as grand-master of the 
by the aliolition of his office of commissioner Scotch Freemasons, the first stone of the !E^in- 
of customs and his appointment to a com- burgh Hoyal Exchange, before wluit has been 
missionership of excise, 1737-8, but in Janu- described as the greatest concourse of people 
ary 1739, having apparently broken off the that had ever assembled in Edinburgh (Lyow, 
singular connection with * K. B./ he was re- p. 217). To promote this and other improve- 
lie ved from his money diiliculties by marrying ments Drummond became a fourth time lord 
a third and wealthy wife. provost, 1754-5. In 1755, his third wife 

AViththe rebellion of 1745 Drummond was having died in 1742, he married a fourth, a 
foremost in calling for and organising resist- rich English quakeress with 20,000/,, and 
ance on the part of the citizens of Edinburgh then probably it was tlmt he became the 
to its occupation by the rebels. Through his owner of Drummond Lodge, at that time an 
■eftbrts a body of volunteers was raised, and at isolated countr}^ house on the site of what is 
his persuasion they were ready to march out now Drummond Place, also called after him, 
of Edinburgh, and, with some regulars, meet and in the heart of the New Town of Edin- 
the enemy in the optm. Drummond, who was burgh. There, on stated days, he kept an 
■captainof the first or College company, found open table. In 1755 lie was appointed one 
himself, however, unsupported by the autho- ' ot the trusti'es of the forfeited estates, and a 
rities, and the zeal of the volunteers melted manager of the useful Edinburgh Society for 
away until the only course left was to con- the Encouragement of the Arts, Sciences, 
sent to their disbandment. Home (iii. 54 7?.) ' Manufactures, and Agriculture. Appointed 
has charged Drummond with simulating mar- lord provost for two years afiith time in 1758, 
tial ardour in order to make himself popular he took in hand the I'Xtension of Edinburgh 
in view of the approach of the usual time for northward, necessary stei)8 to which were 
the municipal elections, but this accusation the draining of the North ]x>chand the eree- 
is rebut te<l by Dr. Carlyle, who was himself ' tionof a bridge over its valley. The extension 
a member of the College company of volun- i of the royalty northward met, like most of 
teers {Auti>biography, pp. 110-20). Drum- | Drummond's schemes of improvement, with 
mond s own account of the collapse is to bo much opposition, and a bill authorising it 
found in the repf>rt (State Trials^ xviii. 902, , whicli was introduced in parliament had to be 
&c.) of the evidence which he gave at the abandoned. With the second year of Drum- 
trial of Archibald Stewart, the then provost mond's sixth and last provostship, 1762-3, the 



of Edinburgh, for neglect of duty, against 
whom he w^as a principal witness. With the 



draining of the North Loch was effected, and 
the erection of the bridge with funds deriyed 
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from loans and voluntary subscriptions de- 
cided on. 

As acting grand-master of the Scotch Free- 
masons, Drummond laid the foundation-stone 
of the North Bridge on 21 Oct. 1763. The 
year after his death was passed the act ex- 
tending the royalty over the fields to the 
north of the citv. and the foundation-stone 
was laid of the first house in the New Town 
of Edinburgh. Drummond died at Edinburgh 
on 4 Nov. 1766, and was buried in the Canon- 
gate churchyard, near the grave of Adam 
Smith. He received a pubuc funeral such 
as his native city had seldom witnessed. Sir 
A. Grant (i. 304) calls him *the greatest 
ledile that has ever governed the city of Edin- 
burgh, and the wisest and best disposed of 
all the long list of town councillors and pro- 
vosts who during 276 years acted as patrons 
of the college or university.' Drummond 
was of the middle size, and his manners were 
conciliatory and agreeable. In advanced age 
the dignity of his person was such that, ac- 
cording to Dr. Somerville (p. 46), a stranger 
entering a meeting of Edinburgh citizens for 
the consideration of important business would 
at once have selected Drummond as the fittest 
person to take the lead in council. He was 
an easy and graceful public speaker. There 
are specimens of his official correspondence 
in Maitland's * History of Edinburgh,' and a 
few of his letters on university matters in 
Thomson's ' Life of Cullen,' 1832. In the 

* Miscellany of the Abbotaford Club,' i. 419, 
&c. is printed * Provost Drummond's Account 
of the Discussion in the House of Commons 
upon the application of Daniel Campbell, Esq. 
01 Shawfield for compensation for his losses 
by the riot in Glasgow,' caused by the impo- 
sition of an excise duty on ale. The letter 
is dated 25 March 1726, and contains a lively 
and graphic description of a parliamentary 
debate. Drummond had a town house in 

* Anchor Close,' High Street (Lyon, p. 207). 
Besides Drummond Lodge he seems to have 
had at one time a country house at Colinton, 
near Edinburgh, where there are to be seen 
cedars grown from seed sent him by his brother 
Alexander [q. v.] who was consul at Aleppo 
(^New Statistical Account of Scotland, 1832, 
i. 112). A sister of theirs gained considerable 
notonety asa quakerpreacheress throughout 
the kingdom, in the course of her expeditions 
raising money for her brother's scheme of a 
Royal Infirmary, and once delivering an ad- 
dress before Queen Caroline, the consort of 
George II. Her later career was an unhappy 
one (see the account of her in Chahbebs, 
iii. 659, &c.) 

[Memoir of Drummond in Scots Mag. for 
1802, vol. Iziv., abridged in Chambers's Biog. 



Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen ; Sir Alexander 
Grrant's Story of the University of Edinburgh 
during it« first three hundred years, 1884 ; 
Bower's Hist, of the University of Edinburgh, 
1817f &c. ; Autobiography of Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle, 1860; Howell's State Trials; Chambers's 
Domestic Annals of IScotland from the Revolu- 
tion to the llebellion of 1745, 1861 ; Home s Hist 
of the Kubellion in 1745 (in vol. iii. of Works, 
1822); Wodrow's Analecta (MaiUand Club pub- 
lications) ; Lyon's Hist, of the Lodge of Edin- 
burgh, No. I., 1873; Somerville's My own Life 
and Times; Poems of Allan Hamsay, 1800; 
Maitland's and Arnot's Histories of Edinburgh ; 
authorities cited ; communications from Mr. Wil- 
liam Skinner, city clerk of Edinburgh, and Mr. 
R. S. Maofie, Dreghorn, Mid-Lothian.] F. E. 

DRUMMOND, Sik GORDON (1772- 
1864), general, fourth son of Colin Drummond, 
by the daughter of Robert Oliphant of Rossie, 
^1 .B., entered the army as an ensign in the 1st 
re^ment, or Royal Scots, in 1789, which he 
jomed in Jamaica. He was rapidly promoted, 
and became lieutenant in the 41st regiment 
in March 1791 , captain in January 1792, major 
of the 23rd regiment in January 1794, and 
lieutenant-colonel of the 8th, or King's Liver- 
pool regiment, on 1 March 1794. This regi- 
ment, with which he was more or less con- 
nected for the rest of his life, he joined in 
the Netherlands, and served at its head dur- 
ing the campaign of 1794 and the winter re- 
treat of 1794r-6, and especially distinguished 
himself at Nimeguen. From September 1795 
to January 1796 he served in Sir Ralph 
Abercrombv's campaign in the West Indies, 
and in 17^9, after having been promoted 
colonel on 1 Jan. 1798, he accompanied the 
same general to the Mediterranean with his 
regiment, first to Minorca and then to Egypt, 
where his regiment formed part of Cradoct's 
brigade. Drummond distinguished himself 
throughout the campaign m Egypt, and 
commanded his regiment in the battles of 
8, 13, and 21 March, and at the capture of 
Cairo, and then of Alexandria. Wnen the 
campaign was over he took his regiment first 
to Malta and then to Gibraltar, and left it in 
1804 to take command of a brigade on the home 
staff in England. On 1 Jan. 1806 he was pro- 
moted major-general, and in May of that year 
he took command of a division in Jamaica, 
wliich he held while his old comrade. Sir Eyre 
Coote (1762-1824) [q. v.], was governor and 
commander-in-chiefof that colony until Au- 
gust 1807. In December 1808 Drummond 
was transferred to the staff in Canada, and 
was retained there after his promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant-general on 4 June 1811 as 
second in command to Sir George Prevost. 
He played a most important part throughout 
the American war of 1812-14 upon the Cana- 
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dian frontier, but liis uio?t important feat of 
arms was winning the })attle of Niagara on 
25JulvlHl4. The year iSlShad been marked 
by many disasters to the inadequate English 



hissixteentli year he was at Harrow, and after- 
wards jjassed two years at Christ Church, ( )x- 
ford, but t ook no degree. He bectime a partner 
in the bank at Charing Cross, and continued for 



fleet on the great lakes, and it was not until many years to attend to the business. In 180/ 
1814 that Drummond, after receiving rein- he made a tour in Russia, and on his return to 
forcements from the IVninsuhir regiments, England married Lady Henrietta Hay, eldest 
was able to make a real impression on the daught^^r of the ninth earl of Kinnoull. He had 
American tron])s. He had his forces, amount- two daughtt-rs by her, one of whom married 
ing in all to not more than 2,800 men, con- Lord Lovaine,and the other Sir Thomas Koke- 
veyed across Lake Erie to Chippewa, and wood Gage, bart. In 1810 he entered parlia- 
they had hardly established themselves near ment as M.P. for Plympton Earls, and suc- 
the Niagara Falls before they were tiercely ceeded in getting passed the act (yi!Geo. Ill, 
attacked by the American troops under Gene- c. 63) against embezzlement by bankers of 
ral 15ro\vni. The attacks lasted imtil mid- securities entrusted to them for safe custody; 
night, when the Americans were at last but after three years his health failed, and he 
totally repulsed with heavy loss; but the retired. In June 1817, * satiated with the 
fierceness of the battle may be judged by the empty frivolities of the fashionable world,' 
fact that the English casualties amounted to he broke up his hunting establishment and 
no less than 87^S men killed, wounded, and sold the Grange, and was on his way with 
missing, including Major-general Phineas his wife to the Holy Land, when, under cir- 
l{iall, Drummond's second in command, who cumstances which he seems to have thf)ught 
waswounded and taken prisoner. Drummond providential, he came to Geneva as Robert 
immediately followed up his success by at- Haldaue was on the point of leaving it, and 
tacking the enemy's headquartei's at Fort continued Haldane's movement against the 
Erie, which had been actually carried on Socinian tendencies of the venerable company 
25 Aug., wlien a terrible explosion caused a and the consistory, the governing bodies at 
panic, and the f(»rt which had been so hardly Geneva. His wealth and zeal made him so 
gained was evacuated by his troops. He re- . formidable that he was summoned before the 
mained in front of Fort Erie, repulsed a violent council of state, and thought it safer to with- 
assault made upon his position on l.*^ Sept., , draw from his house at S«'M?heron, within the 
and on 6 Nov. successfully occupied that post, Genevesejurisdiction,to a villa, the Campagno 
which was abandont^il by the American tnwps. Pictet, on French soil, whence lor sometime 
Peace was concluded with the United States he carried on the movement of reform. He 
in the following year, but the services of the addressed and ])ublished a letter to the con- 
army whicli had wiped out the disgrace of sistory, circulated ^Iartin*s version of the 
the defeats of 1813 were not forgotten, and ' scriptures, encouraged the ministers rejected 




1814, and of the 88th in 1819, and promoted to found the Continental Society, and con- 
general in 182*3, he was transferred to the colo- i tinued for many years largely to maintain it 
nelcy of his old regiment, the 8th, which had (A. Haldane, LiveaoftheHaldancs). Though 
distinguished itsell'at the l)attle of Niagara in ' accustomedto attack the political economists, 
1814. He was made a G.C.B. in 1837, and , he in 1825 founded the professorship of poli- 
died in Norfolk Street, Park T^ane, Ix)ndon, ' tical economy at Oxford. He was an tjnthu- 
on 10 Oct. 1854, at the age of eighty-two. siastic supporter and one of the founders of 

[Royal Military Calf rular : Gent. Mag. De- the Ir\'ingite church, in which he held the 
cembcr 1854 : Belsham's American War of 1814; rank of apostle, evangelist, and prophet. It 
Dnimmuud*8 Despatches published in th<' Ltjndon was at Drummond's house at Alburv, Surrey, 
Gazet te.] H. M. »S. . that at Advent 1 826 the * lit tie prophet ic paV- 

DRUMMOND, HENRY (1786-1860J, \ liament ' of Irving, Wollf, and others met for 
politician, eldest son of Henry Drummond, ' six days* discussion of the scriptures, when the 
banker, of the (rrange,Hampsliire, by his wife | catholic apostolic church was practically ori- 
Anne, daughter of Henry Dundas, first Vis- ginated. Edward Irving introduced Drum- 
count Melville ""q. v.], was bom in 1786. His mond to Carlyle, who caustically described 




Melville, and at his house often saw and be- dined with Dnimmond at Belgrave Square 
came a favourite of Pitt. From his seventh to in August 1831, he ^^Tote that ho was 'a 
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FROUDB,i//5?o/Crtr/v/<', 1795-1835, ii. 177). ■ eldest daughter of Williiim, .s»'cond lord 
Drummond built a church for the Irvinpites Ruthveii, was bom about 1540. lie was edu- 
at Albuiy at a cost of 16,000/., and Irving- cated with James VI, who throughout his 
ism long prevailed in the locality. He life treated him with marked favour. On his 
also supported its quarterly magazine, the coming of age his lather gave him the lands 
•Morning Watch,* visited Scotland as an andtithjsof theabbeyof InehatirayinStrath- 
apastle in 1834, was ordained an angel for earn, in virtue of which possession he was 
Scotland in Edinburgh, and was preaching I known as *commendator*()f Inchaffray. He 
on miracles in the chief cliurch of the body also had charters of the baronies of Auchter- 
as late as 1856. lie believed that he heard arder, Kincardine, and Drvmenin Perthshire 
supernatural voices at Nice; and in 1836 and Stirling, 3 Sept. 158:?, and 20 Oct. of the 
Drummond posted down to the Archbishop lands of Kirkhill. In 1585 he was appointed 
of York at Ximeham to tell him of the a lonl of the be<lohaniber by .Tames Vl. He 
approaching end of the world ( 6rr<»n7/c 3fe- was with the king at Perth 5 Aug. 1600, 
moirs, 1st ser. iii. 333; McCullagh Tok- during the so-called Oowrie x)lot, and after- 
KEXS, Life of Lord Melbourne, ii. 176), He wards gav»* depositions relative to the affair, 
was returned to parliament in 1847 as mem- In 160i» (31 Jan.) the king converted the 
ber for West Surrey, and held that seat till : abbey of Inchaffray into a temporal lordship, 
his death. He was a tory of the old school, and made Drummond a peer, with the title 
but upon his election did not pledge himself of Lord Maderty,the name being that of the 
to any party. lie always voted for the budget parish in which Inchaffray was situated. He 
onprinciple, no matter what the government Lad further charters of Easter Craigton in 
of the day might be. In 1855 he supported Perthshire, 23 May 1611 ; of the barony of 
the ministry under the attacks upon them for Auchterarder (to him and his second son), 
their conduct of the war, declaring that the 27 July 1615; and of the barony of Inner- 
house was 'cringing' to the press, was a prffray,24 March 161 8. He died in September 
member of Roebucks committee of inquir^', I 1623. He married Jean, daugliter of James 
and prepared a draft rei>ort, which was re- ChisholmofCromlix, Pert hshire,who through 
jecteu. lie was particularly active during the her mother was heiress of Sir John Drum- 
debates upon the Divorce Bill in 1857. He mond of Innerpeffray, whicli property she 
was a frequent speaker and a remarkable brought into her husband's family, and by her 
figure in the house, perfectly independent, he had twD sons (John, second lord Maderty, 
scarcely pretending to consistency, attacking and James of Machany) and four daughters, 
all parties in turn in speeches delivered in Lilias, Jean, Margaret, and Catherine. 
an immovable manner, and with an almost [Douglas and Wood's Peerage of Scotland, 
inaudible voice, fuU of sarcasm and learnmg, jj. 550; Anderson's Scottish Nation, iii. 629.1 
but also of not a little absurdity. He spoke A. V. 

especially on ecclesiastical questions, in sup- | 

port of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill and of ' DRUMMOND, JAMES, fourth Earl and 
the inspection of convents, and against the first titular Dike of Pektii( 1648-1 716), was 
admission of Jews to parliament. (For de- elder son of James, third earl, prisoner at the 
scriptions of his character see Ktxglakb, battle ofPhiliphaugh, 13 Sept. 1645, who died 
Crimean War, 6th ed. vii. 317 ; Holland, 2 June 1675. His mother, who died 9 Jan, 
BecolleetionSj 2nd ed. p. 156; Quarterfi/ i?f- 1656,wasLadyAnne Gordon, eldest daughter 
vieWf cxxxii. 184; OiAvn\rsT, Life of Edward 1 ofGeorge,second marquis of I luntly. He was 
Jrvm^, 4th e<l. pp. 176, 2(Ki.) He wrote many e<lucated at St. Andrews, and visited France 
pampmets, most of which wore republished and possibly Russia. On 18 Jan. 1670 he 
with his speeches after his death by Lord married Ijady Jane Douglas, fourth daughter 
Xiovaine, and several religious and devotional \ of William, first marrjuis of Douglas, and he 
works, and brought out at great cost one succeeded to the earldom at his father's death 
volume of a * History of Noble British Fami- j in 1675 (Douglas, Peerage of Scotland), The 
lies' ^1846). He was a generous landlord, depressed condition of his family made him 
allowing allotments to his labourers at Al- ready to take any measures for improving it, 
bury as early as 1818. He died at Albury and at the end of 1677 he wrote to Laudenlale 
20 Feb. 1860. to offer his co-operation in the worst act of that 

plemoir in LordLovaine's edition of his work ; governor's rule of Scotland — the letting loose 
Croktr Papers; Oliphant's Life of E. Irving; ' ofthehighlanders upon the disaffected western 
Gent. Mag. December I860.] J. A. H. , shires ^Lauderdale Papers, Camden Soc. iii. 
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93). At the suggestion of the bishops of Scot- 
land he was aoded to the committee of coun- 
cil which accompanied the army (ib. p. 95), 
and was himself made a member of the privy 
council in 1678 (Douglas). Apparently dis- 
satished witli this reward he joined the * party/ 
as it was called, the body of Scottish nobles 
who opposed Lauderdale in tliis year under 
the leadership of Hamilton, their chief ground 
of complaint being this very invasion of the 
west, in which Perth had eagerly assisted, 
and he wa« one of those who came to Lon- 
don in April 1078 and acted in concert with 
Shaftesbury and the Duke of Monmouth. 
In the reports made to Lauderdale he is 
spoken of as ' busy and spiteful/ and as one 
of the * chief incendiaries among the parlia- 
mentary opposition who were then engaged 
upon their last attack on Lauderdale {Lauder- 
dale Papers, iii. 13:^). The efforts of the 
'party* succeeded so far that to weaken 
their influence orders were sent to despatch 
the highlanders from the west, but failc<l 
as regarded Lauderdale himself. lie then 
returned with the * party ' to Scotland, and 
took part in the opposition to Lauderdale in 
the convention of July 1678 (i^. p. 249). 
During 1681 he was in partnerslup with 
William Penn in the settlement of East New 
Jersey (^Hist, MSS. Comjn. 6th Rep. 700 b). 
Tn August 1682 he was one of the commis- 
sioners for the trial of the mint in Scotland 
(ib, p. 668 a), and as such took part in the 
prosecution of the treasurer-deputv, Charles 
Maitland of Haltoun, Lauderdale's brother, 
for peculation. Durir^ this year he was 
again at Whitehall. lie was at this time in 
confidential communication witli Archbishop 
Sancroft, expressing his love of * the church 
of England, of which I hope to live and die 
a member * (Clarke, Letters of Scottish Pre- 
lates, p. 40). On 16 Nov. 1682 he was made 
justice-general and extraordinary lord of ses- 
sion; and he presided at the trial of Sir 
Hugh Campbell of Chesnock for treason. 
He did his best for the crown, since the estate, 
if confiscated, was promised to one of Charles's 
illegitimate children, but he was unable to 
force the jury to find a verdict of guilty. He 
was also, by the influence of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, made one of the seven who 
formed the cabinet for the management of 
Scottish affairs (Omond. Lord Advocates of 
Scotland, i. 223). In 1684 Perth attached 
himself to the faction of his kinsman, the 
Duke of Queensberry, in opposition to that 
of Aberdeen, the lord chancellor. On the 
dismissal of Aberdeen, Perth succeeded to 
the chancellorship, and was also made, on 
16 Jidy 1684, sheriff principal of the county 
of Edinburgh and governor of the Bass. 



For t^n years, Burnet says, he had seemed in- 
capable of an immoral or cruel action, but 
was now deeply engaged in the foulest and 
blackest of crimes (Hist, own Time, i. 587 ). 
He is especially notorious as having added 
to the recognised instruments of torture that 
of the thumbscrew, and as having thereby 
extracted, especially from Spence, who was 
supposed to be in concert with Argj'U, con- 
fessions which the boot could not extort. 
On the death of Charles II lie was continued 
in office by James II. As late as July 1085 
he was still in correspondence with Sancroft 
about * the best and most holy of churches ; ' 
he mentioned an occasion on which he had 
preferred James's life to his own, and said 
significantly, * So now, whenever the occasion 
shall offer, life, fortune, reputation, all that 
should be dear to an honest man and a 
christian, shall go when my duty to God and 
his vicegerent calls for it.* On 1 July he 
again wrote, lamenting that he was * least 
acceptable where I study most to please * 
(Clarke, pp. 68, 71, 76, 82). This could 
refer to nobody but James. He speedilv 
found the right metho<l of making himseff 
more acceptable. James had just published 
the celebrated i)apers in vindication of the 
■ catholic faith found in Charles's strong box. 
Perth declared himself convinced bv their ar- 
guments, and prevailed on his brother, John 
Drummond [q. v.], Lord Melfort, to join him 
in his apostasy. He had meanwliile quarrelled 
with Queensberry, lord treasurer ofScotland, 
his former patron, and the quarrel was brought 
before James. Previous to the conversion 
James had determined to dismiss Perth, but 
after it Queensberry, a staunch protestant, was 
himself turned out, having merely a seat on 
the treasury commission, and Perth and Mel- 
fort became the chief depositaries of the royal 
confidence (Burnet, i. 053). After the death 
of his first wife, Perth married Lilias, daugh- 
ter of Sir James Drummond of Machany, by 
whom he had four children. This lady dying 
about 1685, Perth within a few weeKS mar- 
ried his first cousin. Lady Mary Gordon, 
daughter of Lewis, third marquis of Huntly, 
and widow of Adam Urquhart of Meldnim. 
With her, according to Burnet (i. 678), 
Perth had had an intrigue of several years' 
standing, without waiting for the necessary 
dispensation from Rome. The pope remarked 
that they were strange converts whose first 
8t«p was to break the laws of the church, 
ana was with difficulty prevailed upon to 
grant the dispensation. Perth now esta- 
blished a private chapel in his house at Edin- 
burgh, and a cargo of popish trinkets and 
vestments arrived at Leith. The mob rose^ 
attacked Perth's house and insulted his wife* 
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Thetroopsfirwlonthepeopl*?. Sevoral of tho, DRUMMOND, JAMES, fifth Karl and 

ringleaders were captured ami hanfjcd. Perth, second titiihir Duke ofPkrtu (1«J75-1720), 

believing that Queonsbem- was the autlior of wai*thef'ld(»st sonofJamos Driimnnmd, fourth 

theattacKyinvainprDmisod a pardon to oneof earl of PtTth [q. v.], by his first wife, Jane^ 

them ifhe would accuse his rival (FouxTAiN- fourth daughter of William, iirst nianiuis 

HALL, 31 Jan., 1 Feb. H>85-(J). lie was now of Douglas. He joined his uncle Mollbrt 

thechief agent in the catholic administration in France shortly after the dep«)sition of 

of Scotlaml^and when James announced to the James II. 1 lo bej^an st udyinfr at the Scot ch 

privy council his intention of fitting up a chai)el CoUepre, Paris, but on James going to In?land 

in Holyrood he carrieil through the council joiniMl the expedition, and was present at all 

an answer couched in the most servile terms the engagements of the campaign. He then 

(Macaulat, i. 619). He succeeded, however, resumed his studies in Paris, and afterwards 

in inducing James to revoke the proclamat ion travelled in France and Italy. In IWU hi.* 

ordering all officials, civil and military', to father, released on cr)ndition of his leaving 

give up their commissions and take out new Scot land, met him at Ant weq) after five years' 

ones without taking the test, and to receive separation, and describes him as * tall, well- 

remissions for this breach of the law at the ' shaped, and a very worthy vouth.* lleliadrt»- 

price of 8/. each. He was entrusted also (gently danced before the l**rench and Jacobite 

with the negotiations which James opemul courts at Versailles with great approbation. 

with the presbyterians (IVvlcarres, M**moiri* ■ The young man was allowed in WX^ to return 

Bannatyne Club). In 1087 he was the first ' to Scotland, but was so much a pri'v to melan- 

to receive the revived order of the Thistle, choly that his father sent him word * to be 

In the same year he resigned the (»arldom of merry, for a pound of care will nf>t pay an 

Perth and his heritable offices in favour of ounce of debt.' In 1707 he was one of the 

his son and his son's male heir (Douglas). Scotch .Jacobites who conferred with Colonel 

When James retreated from Salisbury l)e- Ilooke, the Pretender's env(\v, and though a 

fore William, the people, in the absence of catholic he stipulated that there should be 

the troops, whom Perth had unwisely dis- security for the protestant religion. In 170rt 

handed, rose in Edinburgh. Perth, who was he collecti^d two hundred men at Blair At hoi 

detested er|ually for his apostasy and his inexpectationof the Pretenders arrival. For 

cruelty, departed under a strong escort to his this he was summoned to Edinburgh, sent 

seat of Castle Drummond. Finding himself to London, and imprisoned in the Tower. 

unsafe there, he fled in disguwe over the In 17l»'> he made over his estates to his in- 

Ochil mountains to Burntisland, wlu^re he fant son. In the rising of 17 lo he under- 

Sined a vessel about to sail to France. He took with two hundred of his highbinders 

d, however, been recognised, and a boatful and some Edinburgh Jacobites to surprise 

of watermen from Kirkcaldy pursued the Edinburgh Castle, but the scheme miscarried. 

vessel, which, as it was almost a dead calm, He commanded the cavalry at Sheriflniuir. 

was overtaken at the mouth of the Forth. He escaped from Montrose ni February 17 If) 

Perth was dragged from the hold in woman's with the Pretender and Lords Melfort and 

clothes, strippefl of all he had, and thrown Mar, and after five days' passage reached 

intothecommon prison of Kirkcaldy. Thence Gravelines. He was subst.'quently with the 

he was taken to Stirling Castle, and lay there Pr«»tender at Rome and in Spain. He died at 

until he was releaseil in June or August lfi93 Paris in 1 720 and was buried beside his fat her 

on a bond to leave the kingdom under a penalty at the Scotch College, where his white marble 

of 5,000/. Hewent at once to Rome, where he monument still exists. His widow, Jane, 

resided for two years, when he jointnl James's daughter of the fourth Marquis of Huntly, 

court at St. Germain. He received from James entertained Charles Edward for a night at 

theorder of the Garter, was made first lord of Drummond Castle in 1746, and was nine 

the hedchamber, chamberlain to the qucHm, months a prisoner at Edinburgh for collect- 

and governor to the Prince of Wales. On the ing taxes for him. She died at a great age 

death of James II he was, in conformity with at Stobhall in 1 77.*3. 

the terms of the kings will, created Duko of [Perth's Letters, Camden Society. 184o ; Lut- 

Perth. He die^l at St. Germain on 11 March troll's Journal ; Kpitaph at Scotch College ; 

1716, and was buried in the chapel of the Douglas and Wood's Peerage of Scotland, ii. 

Scotch College at Paris. He is described as 364.] J. G. A. 

very proud, of middle *' * ' " ■ " " ~ 

look and a brown 
a stoiy * very prettily 

died in 1726, he had three children. Dnimmond,* fifth earl of Perth [q. v.] He 

[Anthorities cited above.] 0. A. was brought up by his mother at Drummond 
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Castlejtill his father's death, when his mother ; main hody to escape. Four vessels laden 
took him and his younjjer brother John to with arms, victuals, uniforms, plate, and fur- 
iWnce. This 8t«p gave great offence to tlie niture, wore, however, captured. At Cullo- 
boy's kinsmen and to the Scotch Jacobites, den he commanded the left wing. On his 
who feared that it might entail a confisca- standard-bearer bringing him next day the 
tion of the estates, and woidd be held up to regimental colours he exclaimed, * Poor as I 
odiumby the whigs. They accordingly urged , am, I would rather than a thousand pounds 
the Pretender to interfere, but he replied that that my colours are safe.* The French ship 
as she pleaded her husband's repeated injunc- Bellone ultimately rescued Perth, with his 
tions, and her anxiety for a catholic educa- ' brother, Sheridan, and Hay, but, exhausted 




and is said to have excelled in mathematics, mitted to the deep. His name was inserted 
On reaching manhood he returned to Scot- intheact of attainder passed the same month, 
land, interested himself in agriculture and Douglas's description of him, * bold as a lion 
manufactures, and, though his father's at- in the field of battle, but ever merciful in the 
tainder had deprived him of a legal title, ! hour of victory,' seems fully justified. The 
styled himself and was recognised by his . Perths, indeed, are a striking instance of the 
neighbours as Duke of Perth. In July 1745 j moral superiority of the later over the earlier 
the authorities resolved on arresting him as a , Jacobites. 

precautionary measure, and Sir Patrick Mur- Perth's brother John (d. 1747), fourth duke, 
ray and Campbell of Inveraray undertook to was also educated at Douay, showed decided 
eflfect this under the guise of a friendly visit, j military tastes, passed through several grades 
This treacherous scheme miscarried, for when in the French army» then raised the lioyal 
after dinner they disclosed their errand he | Scotch regiment, and was sent in December 
tksked leave to retire to a dressing-room, es- 1745 with this and other reinforcements to 
caped by a back staircase, crept through Scotland. lie called upon six thousand 
briars and brambles past the sentinels to a Dutch soldiers to withdraw, as having capi- 
ditch, lay concealed till the party had left, tidated in Flanders and promised not to serve 
borrowed of a peasant woman a horse with- against France. Hessians had to be sent for 
out saddle or bridle, and in September joined to take their place. His tardiness in joining 
the Young Pretender at Perth. When Murray Charles Edward is not easy to explain, for he 
was afterwards a prisoner at Prestonpans, was repeatedly urged to hasten his move- 
Perth's only revenge was the ironical remark, ments, but his march was perhaps through a 
■* Sir Patio, /am to dine with you to-day.' He hostile country, and the firths were watched 
conducted the siege of Carlisle, where he ig- by English cruisers. He came up just be- 
nored his superior officer. Lord George Mur- ; fore the battle of Falkirk, and mainly con- 
ray, in a way which made the latter proffer his tributed to its success, taking several pri- 
resignation, but the quarrel was appeased. . soners with his own hand, having a horse 
During the retreat from Derby he was sent with 'killed under him, and receiving a musket-shot 
a hundred horse to hurry up the French rein- in the right arm. On the siege of Stirling 
fopoements, but passing through Kendal with i being raised he covered the rear. At Cullo- 
liis escort a little in advance he narrowly : den ne was posted in the centre, and pre- 
escaped capture in his carriage. Anxious to j vented the retreat from becoming a rout, 
■avoid useless bloodshed, he told his men to • He died, without issue, at the siege of Ber- 
fire over the heads of the mob. His servant j gen-op-Zoora in 1747, and was succeeded by 
was knocked off his horse b^ a countryman, , his uncle John, son of James, first duke, by 
who rode off with it and with the portman- his second wife, who died, also without issue, 



t«au containing a large sum of money, and 
Perth had to renounce his mission. He was 
not at the battle of Falkirk, having been left 
with two thousand men to continue the siege 
of Stirling. His chief exploit was the sur- 

? rising of Ix)rd Loudon's camp, 29 March 
746. He had secretly collected thirty-four 
fishing boats, crossed Dornoch Firth from 
Portmahamock, and jumping into four feet 
of water was the first to land, but the suc- 
cess would have been much greater had not 
« long parley with an outpost enabled the 



in 1757. John's half-brother Edward, sixth 
duke, son of the first duke by his third wife, 
was a zealous Jansenist, and was confined 
in the Bastille for his opinions, his wife (a 
daughter of Middleton) being twice refused 
the last sacraments and obli^d to apply for 
judicial compulsion. He died at Pans in 
1760, being the last male descendant of the 
first duke. 

[Letters of Eguilles, Kevue Bdtro»pective, 
1885-6 ; Lockhart Papers ; Douglas and Wood's 
Peerage.] J. G. A 
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DBUMMOND, JA3IES (1784 P-1803), ! mot with unanimous approval. On the death 
botanical collector, elder brother of Thomas of W. B. Johnstone, U.S.A., in 18(58, Drum- 
Dtummond (d. 1835) [q. v.], was elected as- niond was appointed to the olHce of curator 
aociate of the Linnean Society in 1810, at of the National Gallery. From an early 
which time he had charge ofthe Cork botanic j period of his lifo he devotod himself closely 
garden. In 1829 he emigrated to the then to the study of historical art: his treatment 
newly established colony of Swan River, of such subjects was distinguished no less by 
Western Australia, and ten years later began ! imaginative grasp and power than by the care 
to make up sets of the indigenous vegetation . with which he elaborated the archi-eological 
for sale, but previously several of his letters details. Among his large pictures of an his- 
giving accounts of his widely extended jour- , torical nature are * The Porteous Mo))' (which 
neys for plants had been published by Sir i was ])urchased and engravf'd by the Asso- 
ciation for the IVomotion of the Fine Art« 



William Hooker in his various journals. 1 )r. 
Lindley'a 'Sketch of the Vegetation of the 



in Scotland, and now han^-s in the National 




Swan River,' 1839, was drawn up from I )rum- Gallery of Scotland), * Montrose on his way to 
mond*s early collections, the botany of that Kxecution,* * The Covenanters in Greyfriars 

part of the A ^ 

little known. 
27 3Iarch 1803, 

mondia was created bv l)e Candolleto com- ' hibited in the Koval Academy of London, 
memorate his botanic services, but that genus I and were purchased by the prince consort. 
is now merged in Mitellopsis. Dnimmoiidia ! * War ' was engraved for the * Art Journal.* 
of Hooker has not been accepted by bryohv- ' Drummond also painted numerous minor 
gists, the species being referred to Anodon- j works of a similar type, some of which were 
tium of Bridel, but finally Drnmmonditny ilhi.strative of such incidents as Sir Walter 
a genus of Diosmeie, was founded by Dr. Scott at an old bookstall, and James VI on 
Harvey in 1855. * a visit to (leorge lleriot's slio]>. For Lady 



[Proc. Linn. Soc. (18G3-4), pp. 41-2; La- 



Kurdett-Coutts he painted the view of Edin- 



ffigac's Bot. Mus. Delessort, p. 282 ; Bout liaiii's | burjrh Ciisth? from the window of her lady- 
Floia Aastmliensis, i. 10*; Hookers Journal I ship's sitting-room in the Piilace Hotel, with 
Bot. (1840), ii. 343; Hooker's Kew Journal portraits of tlie baroness and her friend Mrs. 
(1860),ii.3I,(18.'j2)iv. 188,(1853) V. 11.). 403.] I hrown. He was one of the most active 

B. I). J. I niemlKTs of the Roval Scottish Society of 
DRUMMOND, JAMES 0816-1877), ' Antiquaries, member of the council, and 
subject and history painter, bom in 1810, curator of the museum. At the meetings of 
was the son of an Edinburgh merchant, noted I the society he read numerous pa])ers, which 
for his knowledge f»f the historical associa- w«'re generally illustrated. He di»rd in Edin- 
tions of the Old Town. On leaving school burgh on 12 Aug. 1877. 



he entered the employment of Ca])tain Brown, 



[Retlgriivo's Diet, of Artists; Art Journal, 



the author of works on ornithology nnd cog- i877. p. 330.1 -•» - l. R 

nate subject-s, as a draughtsman and colourist. ' 



He did 
situation 



id not, however, remain long in that DRUMMOXD, JAMl^S LAAVSON, 
ion, and found more congenial work in M.D. (17s':}-185.*n, professor of anatomy, 
the teaching of drawing, on giving up which younger brother of Williiun Hamilton Drum- 
he became a student in the School of Design, mond, D.I). [<j.v.], was born at Lame, co. 
underSir William Allan ?"a.v.l He was eiirh- i Antrim, in 17KS. His school vears were 




year's exhibition Drummond was represiMited suru'eon in the Mediterranean for some vears 

by * The Love Letter,' and in 18:i7 by 'The 1 1807-13), he retired from t lie service (lM' May 

Vacant Chair.' He was enrolled as an asso- 1813), ftud went to Kdinljur<:h for further 

■ciate of the academy in 1846, and was elected si ml v. On 24 June iHl 4 lie irraduated M.D. 

an academician in 1852. In 1857 he was at Ivlinburgh, exhibiting a tliesis on the 

chosen librarian of the academy, and in the com]>arative anatomy of the eye. He at once 

following year, along with Sir Noel Paton began i)ract ice in Beltast. In 1817 he volun- 

and Mr. James Archer, was entrusted with teered a course of lectures on osteology' at 

the task of preparing a report upon the best tlie Academical Institution, and succeeded 

mode of conducting the life school of the in obtaining tlie establishment of a chair of 
academy. This report was presented to the ; anatomy, of which he was elected (15 Dec. 

<^ancil in November of the same year, and 1818) to be the first occupant. This pr>stho 
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held until 1849, when the collegiate depart- 
ment of the institution was merged in the 
Queen's College (opened in November 1849). 
His retirement was partly due to the cir- 
cumstance that in the previous year he had 
broken his leg, and the accident had told 
upon his general health. He was one of the 
leading projectors of the botanic gardens 
at Belfast (1820) ; and in conjunction with 
seven other gentlemen (locally known as his 
apostles) he founded the Belfast Natural 
History Society (6 June 1 821). This society 
began in 1823 to make collections of objects 
of scientific interest, and at length laid the 
foundation-stone (4 May 1830) of a museum, 
which was opened on 1 Nov. 1831. In 1840 
tlie society enlarged its title to * Belfast Na- 
tural History and Philosophical Society.' 
Benn speaks of Drummond as * an able pro- 
moter of all scientific and literary matters in 
Belfast.' He died at his residence, 8 College 
Square Nort.h, adjoiningf the museum, on 
17 May 1853, ancl was buried at Ahoghill, 
CO. Antrim, on 19 May. He was thrice mar- 
ried — first to Getty ; secondly, to Ca- 
tharine Mitchell ; thirdly, to Eliza O Rorke — 
but had no issue. His widow still (1888) 
survives. 

Besides papers in the * Transactions ' of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and articles in 
the * Magazine of Natural History ' and the 
'Belfast Magazine' (a periodical which began 
in 1825), he was the author of: 1. * Thougnts 
on the Study of Natural History ' Belf. 1820, 
12mo (anon., consist<s of an address in seven 
chapters to the proprietors of the Academical 
Institution, recommending the foundation of 
a museum). 2, * Plrst Steps to Botany,' 
1823, 12mo. 3. * Letters to a Young Natu- 
ralist,' 1831, 12mo (the most popular of his 
works, and in its time very serviceable in the 
promotion of scientific tastes). 4. * First 
Steps to Anatomy,' 1845, 12mo. He was an 
able draughtsman, and illustrated his own 
works. At the time of his death he had nearly 
ready for the press a work on conchologT,and 
another on the wild flowers of Ireland. 

[Belfast Daily Mercury, News Letter, and 
Northern Whig, all of 20 May 1863 ; Benn's Hist, 
of Belfast, 1 880, ii. 232 ; Proceedings of Belf. Nat. 
Hist, and Pbilos. See., 1882, p. 13 sq. ; private 
information.] A. G. 

DRUMMOND, JOHN, first Lord Drum- 
HOND (d. 1619), statesman, ninth succes- 
sive knight of his family, was the eldest son 
of Sir Malcolm Drummond of Cargill and 
Stobhall, Perthshire, by his marriage with 
Mariot, eldest daughter of Sir David Murray 
of Tullibardine in the same county. He sat in 
parliament 6 May 1471, under the designa- 



tion of dominus de Stobhall. On 20 March 
1473-4 he had a charter of the offices of 
seneschal and coroner of the earldom of 
Stratheam (Hefftstrum Magni Sigilli Kegum 
Scotorum, ed. Paul, 1424-1513, p. 2m\ in 
which he was confirmed in the succeeding 
reign (ib. p. 372). In 1483 he was one of 
the ambassadors to treat with the English, 
to whom a safe-conduct was granted 29 Nov. 
of that year ; again, on Aug. 1684, to treat 
of the marriage of James, prince of Scotland, 
and Anne de la Pole, niece of Richard III. 
He was a commissioner for settling border 
differences nominated by the treaty of Not- 
tingham, 22 Sept. 1484 ; his safe-conduct into 
England being dated on the ensuing 29 Nov. 
He was raised to the peerage by the title 
of Lord Drummond, 29 Jan. 1487-8. Soon 
after he joined the party against James III, 
and sat in the first parliament of James IV, 
6 Oct. 1488. In this same year he was ap- 
pointed a pri^'y councillor and justiciary of 
Scotland, and was afterwards constable of 
the castle of Stirling. In 1489 the so-called 
Earl of Lennox rose in revolt against the 
king. He had encamped at Gartalunane, on 
the south bank of the Forth, in the parish of 
Aberfoyle, but during the darkness of the 
night of 11 Oct. was surprised and utterly 
routed by Drummond (Buchanan, Her. Scotic, 
Hist. lib. xiii. c. v.) As one of the commis- 
sioners to redress border and other grievances, 
Drummond had a safe-conduct into England 
22 May 1495, 26 July 1511, 24 Jan. 1512-13, 
and 20 April 1514 (Hardy, Syllabus of 
j Eymer's la^dera, ii. 729, 743, 74i> ; Letters 
' and Papers of Hen. VIIIj ed. 13rewer, i. 274, 
316, 448, 478, 789). In 1514 Drummond 
gave great offence to many of the lords by 
promoting the marriage of his grandson, Ar- 
chibald Douglas, sixth earl of Angus, with the 
queen-dowager Margaret. Lyon king-at- 
arms (Sir William Comyn) was despatched 
to summon Angus before the council, when 
Drummond, thinking that he had approached 
the earl with more boldness than respect, 
struck him on the breast. In 1516 John, 
duke of Albany, was chosen regent, but be- 
cause Drummond did not favour the election 
he committed him (16 July) a close prisoner 
to Blackness Castle, upon an allegation that 
he had used violence towards the herald {Let- 
ters ^'c. of Henry Vllly vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 187, 
205, 520). He was tried capitally, found 
guilty, and his estates forfeited. However, 
ne was not long in coming to terms with 
Albany. With other \ot& he signed the 
answer of refusal to Henry VHI, who had 
advised the removal of Albany, to which his 
seal is affixed, 4 July 1516, and in October 
he announced his final separation from the 
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Drummond Castle, Strathearii, in 1519, niul j a yearjiavinjjf by asbaniflossjict otspolijitioii 
was buried in the church of Inueriieffrav. He been taken from Sir Iluirh Campbell. The re- 




of David, duke of Montrose.' if is wife was dey or Luudin, daughter of Marjraret Ijundey 
Elizabeth Lindsay, daiij^hter of Alexander, and Uob<'rt Maitland, haudenlalf's brother) 



fourth earl of Crawford, and by her Iim had b»Mnfi^ passed over a.s staunch ]>rotestantd. 

three sons and six dttughters. Malcolm, Meltbrt and his brotluT, in onh'r to supplant 

the eldest son, died young ; David, master of (iucensbtTry, had declared th»Mn-it?lvt?s c<m- 

Drummond, is not mentioned in the j)edi- verted to Catholicism ])v the controversial 

greeSy but is now believed to have been the papers found in Charles lis strong bt)x, and 

chief actor in the outrage on the Murrays at paraded ])y James 11 as a proof that (?liarles 

Monivaird Church, for which he was executed had alwav'^ been a catholic. According to 

aft«r 21 Oct. 1490 {^Kvchequer Tioih of Scvt- Ihirnet this double conversion was suggested 

Ifmd, ed. Burnett, vol. x. p. 1, with which cf. by IVrtli and reluctantly adoptetl liy Melfori : 

AocottnU of the Lord HUjh Treasurer, Scot- but the latter so far surpassed his brother in 

land, ed. Dickson, vol. i. ])p. cii-civ) ; William ability and unscruj)ulousness that the scheme 

was living in March 1502-3 : and John wjus was more likely his. Whereas, moreover, 

ancestor of the Drummonds of Innerpeflray Perth's conversion appears to have acquired 

and of Riccarton. Of the daughters, Mar- sincerity, Melfort's cluiracter n»jver iuspired 

garet [g. v.], mistress of .lames I^', was confidenctj either in his political or his reli- 

poisoned in 1501 ; Elizal)eth married (ieorge, gious professions. It is, however, but fair to 

master of Angus, and wa.s great-grandmother state that their mother, Lady Anne (lordou, 

of Henrv, bird Damlev; Beatrix married was a catholic. P'or three' vears the two 

James, first earl of Arran ; Annabella married bn)thers ruled Scotland. Mel fort, one of the 

William, first earl of Montrose; Eupheme, iirst n^cipients of the revivixl onler of the 

the wife of John, fourth lord Fleming, was Tliistle, was in London when William of 

poisoned in 1501 ; and Sibylla shared a like Orange landed. He hastily provi<b>d for the 



fate. Drummond was the common ancestor 



worst by resigning his estates to the crown 



of the viscounts of Strathallan and of the and having them regranted to his wife, with 
earls of Perth and Melfort. j remainder to his son .Fohn. lie advocated a 




360- 

mood, pp. 

8cotoram (Paul), 1424-1513. (Paul ami Thorn- sures prevailed. lie was one of t.li»; witnesses 
son) ldl3>46 ; Exchequer Rolls of Scotland to the will executed by James (17 Xo v. Iti88)^ 
(Burnett), vobi. vii-x. ; Accounts of the Loi-d High and on the desert ion of Cliu rchi 11 was meant 
Treasuror, Scotland (Dickson), vol. i. ; Cal. State; to succeed liim in t ho bedchamlMT. Quitt ing 
Papers, Scottish Sor.( 1509-89), p. I : Letters and England before his master he landed at Am'- 
RipereofHcn.VIU (Brewer), 1509-16.] G. G. bl^teuse IH Dec. (N.S.), and countersigned 
DRUMMOND, JOIIX, first Kvri. and James's letter to tlie privy council, which 
titular Duke of Mbltort ( 1(>49-1714), was readied London 8 (18) Jan. 1680. His wife, 
the second son of James, third earl of Perth, with her son, speedily joined him, thus vir- 
In 1673 he was captain of the Scotch foot tually almndonmg her claim to t.h«' estates, 
flpiards. In 1077 his elder brother, James, and hLs Edinburgh house was pillaged by the 
rourth earl of Perth [q. v.], in a letter to mob, the charters and other paj)ers being 
Lauderdale offering t^ assist in drag«)oning the destroyed or dispersed. One of the hand- 
covenanters, complains of the family's decay, somest men of his time, an accomplished 
but honours soon fell thick upon tliem. In dancer, of an * active, undertaking temper,' 
1679 Drummond became deputy-governor of as the * Stuart Papers ' euphemistically style 
Edinburgh Castle, in 1680 lieutenant-general his arrogant and monopolising disposition, 
and master ofthe ordnance, in 1681 treasurer- Melfort acquired unbounded influence over 
depute of Scotland under Queensberry, and ' James, and his adversaries never felt them- 
in 16&4 secretary of st^te for Scotland. In selves secure except by keeping him at a dis- 
1685 he was created Viscount Melfort, with tance from the king. Perth's suggestion that 
a grant from the crown of Melfort, Argyll- it was his wife who incited him to abuse that 
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influence by soliciting favours and preroga- 
tives is a rratemal excuse which cannot be 
accepted. In March 1689 Melfort accompa- 
nied James to Ireland, but became so ob- 
noxious both to the Irish Jacobit-es and to 
the French envoy, Avaux, that James was 
constrained in September to send him back to 
France on the plea of reporting on the situa- 
tion and requesting reinforcements. Avaux 
asserts that Melfort had been afraid to show 
his face in Dublin by daylight, and would 
have to leave by night. lie had countersigned 
and doubtless drawn up James's imprudent 
threatening letter to the Scotch convention ; 
and Claverhouse, when he invited the king 
to cross over from Ireland, stipulated that 
Melfort should not be employed in Scotch 
business. Mary of Modena, like her husband, 
was under Melfort's spell, so that Louis XIV 
found it necessary to remove him from St. 
Germain by despatching him as Jacobite en- 
voy to Rome. One Porter, who had already 
held that post, and was on his way bock from 
Ireland, found himself forestalled, and had 
to remain in France. At Rome Melfort, ac- 
cording to the gossip of the time, pressed In- 
nocent XII for a loan of money, but was told 
the expenses of his election had left him bare. 
"Wliat is more certain is that on the false re- 
port of William Ill's death he wrote a letter 
of congratulation to the dethroned queen. 
Meanwhile his estates had been sequestrated, 
and in February 1691 a large quantity of 
goods belonging to him, said to be worth 
5,000/. or 6,000/., were seized in London. 
These may have included the Vandvcks, Ru- 
bens, and other pictures, sold for tlie benefit 
of his creditors in 1093, when Evelyn tells 
us that Whitehall was thronged witn great 
lords, and that the paintings went *dear 
enough.' By the end of 1691 Melfort was 
back at St. Germain, and with the Prince 
of Wales and Lord Powis was made K.G. 
Middleton's arrival in April 1693 put an end 
to his ascendency. Jomes, however, commis- 
sioned him to forward to the pope his pro- 
clamation of April 1693, drawn up in Eng- 
land and reluctantly signed by him, in which 
he promised good behaviour if reinstated, and 
Melfort assured his holiness that the pledges 
offered to the church of England were not to 
be taken too seriously. In 1695 Melfort as 
a Jacobite refugee was attainted, and his arms 
publicly torn at Edinburgh market cross. In 
1696, however, it was reported that he had 
vainly asked James's permission to return to 
England . Certain it is that he was banished t o 
Rouen, but in the following year was allowed 
to live in Paris and pav occasional visits to 
St. Germain, his be^c^amber salary being 
restored. In 1697 it was belie v^ in London 



that he was about to return under n pardon. 
In 1701 the postmaster-jjeneral. Sir Robert 
Cotton, found in the ParLs mail-bag a letter 
addressed by Melfort at Paris to Perth at 
St. Germain. It spoke of the existence of 
a strong Jacobite party in Scotland, and of 
Louis XIV as still contemplating a Jacobite 
restoration. This letter, submitted by Wil- 
liam to both houses as a proof of French per- 
fidy, gave great offence to Louis, who, even 
had he then meditated a rupture of the treaty 
of Ryswick, would not have made Melfort 
his confidant. In London the seizure of the 
letter was really or ostensibly attributed to 
accident; but in IJrance, where the mode of 
making up the mails was of course best 
known, Melfort was believed to have written 
the letter with a view to its reaching London 
and embroiling the two countries. He was 
consequently banished to Angers, and never 
saw James again ; but the latter on his death- 
bed directed that Melfort should be recalled, 
and that the dukedom secretly conferred on 
him years before should be publicly assumed. 
St. Simon, however, no bad judge of cha- 
racter, shared to the Inst the suspicions of 
Melfort 's infidelity. His character manifestly 
will not clear him from such suspicions, but 
he was apparently too deeply committed to 
James's cause for treachery to profit him, yet 
Marlborough is said to have been informed 
bv one of Melfort's household of the intended 
! plan of operations in Scotland in 1708. Mel- 
fort expired at Paris in 17 14 after a long illness. 
His widow, a great Ixiuuty in her time, died 
at St. Germam in 1743, at the age of ninety. 
By his first wife he had three sons, James, 
Robert, and Charles, and three daughters, 
Ann, Elizabeth, and Mary ; by Ids second, sLv 
eons, John (second duke), Thomas (in the 
Austrian service), William (a priest), Andrew 
(a French ofiicer), Bernard (who died in child- 
hood at Douay), and Philip (a Frentih officer), 
besides several daughters, two of whom were 
married successively to the Spanish Marauis 
Castelblanco. The male line by Melfort's nrst 
marriage died out in 1 800 with Baron Perth, 
to whom the Drummond estates had been 
restored, and who bequeathed them to his 
daughter, Lady Willoughby deEresby. John, 
the second earl or duke (1682-1754), took 

Eart in the rising of 1715, and was succeeded 
y his son James, who, liaving lost his feet 
in the German wars, could not go to Scotland 
in 1745, but sent his brother Louis, comte 
de Melfort, who was wounded and captured 
at Culloden. The fourth duke, James Louis, 
and the fifth, his brother Charles Edward, a 
catholic prelate, unsuccessfully claimed the 
Drummond estates, the French revolution 
having deprived them of the county of Lus- 
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Ban, acquired by the socond duke'fl marriage, with Iier, nil ute of it uud diod of t1iiM>tri.'ct8. 

Their nephew, George Drumniond, obtained I Another tradition i.s that the poison was ad- 

in 185:$ the repeal of the attainder, and his ministered to them at a monui^pf celebration 

recogfnition ac« Earl of Perth and Molfort, of the holy communion. That the three sis- 

though without recovering any of the estates. . ten^ died together frf)m poisoning is tolerably 

[Hi8tori«il Fact««'gnnlinRtheHucoes8ion,&c., I ^-'^rtain, but the authorship of the crime re- 

by the Earl of Perth. Paris. 1866 ; Burnofs His- '■ ^j^^^s unknown. It has been variously at- 

tory of my own Time; Lultreli's Brief Kela- 1 tnbuted to the jealousy of cert am noble tami- 

tion ; DougLis'8 Peerage of Scot hind; Lsiudenlaie lies ( i^n JliMt. of Xohle liriti^h Familirs, l54(3, 

Papers, Camd. See.] J. U. A. | vol. ii. pt. xvii., the Kennedys are named) 

^«%'.-r-.^«*^-^.r^ -r.^ »,, x - r ' ^^^ ^^ ^'^*^ dosigus of {\ni courticrs, who be- 

DBUMMOND, MAKGARET (11/ !>.-'- Heved that wliilo Margaret live<l the king 

1601), mistress of James IV of Scotland, was ^ould refuse to marrj-; but this latter story 

probably the youngcjst of the five daughters jg fnlsilied by a deed preserved in the *Fuj- 

of John, first lord Drummond [q. v.] by his Jera' (xii. 707), which shows that before 

wife, Lady Elizabeth Lindsay, daughter of Margaret's death James IV had bound him- 

Alexander, fourth earl of t'rawford. The g^.if to marrv Margaret Tndor. In a letter 

periodatwhichherintimacy with James I\ addressed many vears afterwards bv this 

commenced has bei»n very generally misai>- q„^.,i xo Lord*Surn?v {Cntfua. J/.V. Calig. 

prehende<l. It is rei)re.sented by Ty t ler, Bur- B. l,fol.i>?<l) she incidentallv speaks of *Lonl 
ton, Strickland, and other writers on the his- , Heming [who' for evil wiil he had to his 

toryof Scotland that in 1488, immediately wife ' Eupheme Drummoucr caused poison 

on hia accession, the boy-king lived at Lin- thre«' sisters, and one was hi> wife; and this is 

lithpow m splendour and constant festivity known as truth in all Scotland.' The bodies 

withhiaffirl-mistress. But these statements of the three ladies Drummond were buried 

are based only on the frequent pavments for in Dunblane cathedral, in a vault the i)osi- 

dress and other things, as recorded in the tioii of which was marked bv thn'o blue- 

« Treasury Accounts of Scotland,' made to niarbli! stones; these htones, though more 

the 'Lady Margaret,* who was not, as these than once removed, still remain in the choir 

authors have supposed, Margaret Drummon<l, of the cathtMlrnl, but there is now no trace 

butwas without doubt the kings aunt, Lady of any inscription on them. Th.i child of 

Mai^garet Stewart. The first entry in tlieac- Margaret Drummond was brought up at the 

counts referring to * M. D. ' (under which king's exinnise, and in the ^Tnasurv Ac- 

initials, or as* Lady Margaret of D.,\Margaret counts' api)ear pavments made at rl'gular 

Drummond is invariably mentioned) occurs intervals for s.-vera'l vears to prie>ts in sing 

in May 149<{, and there is no evidence that masses for the m.»th.''r's >oiil. It has been 

her connection with the king was of earlier sometimes supposed tliat tlu' balladof 'Tay's 

dat«. From that time onwards entries c(m- iJunk ' alludes to Mariruret and was i>ossibly 

ceming her are firwiuent. ( )n 9 June 1490 she written bv James 1 ^'. 

was placed under the care of Sir John and There is no suilicieiit foundation for the 

Lady Lindsav at Stirling Castle, where she re- storv, reix-ated, among others, bv Don Pedro 

maiued till the end of October, when she was Je Avala ( CV//. of Iji'ttrrs and Statt^ Papers 

transferred to the charge of Sir David King- relathu/ to Kmjfand and Spam, ed. Inrgen- 

hom at Linlithgow. In March of the fol- roth, i. 170), Moreri ((h-nnd Ihrfhnnaire, 

lowing year further payments were made to 1740), and Agnes Strickland (Z/Vr- of the 

LadyLmdsay 'for M. p.'s expenses, eleven Quevntf of Scotland, ed. l.-sryO, i. L>0), tliat 

days she was in Stirling when she passit James IV was privatelv married to Mar- 

hame.' In this same year Margaret »x)re the garet Drumniond, but was compelled to wait 

king a daughter, who was known by the for a dispensation from the |K)pe before he 

name of Lady Margaret Stewart, and who could make the fact public, since he and his 

was married successively to Lord lluntly, wife were within th(> degrees of consangui- 

the Duke of Albany, and her cousin. Sir John nity prohibited by t he canon law. The re- 

Drommond. The intercourse of Marganit lationshipU't ween the two was most remote, 

Drummond with James IV, who was pas- t hey being cousins in the fiftli degree, through 

aionately attached to her, probably continued their common ance.stor Sir John Drummond, 

to her death, which occurred in 1501 under whose daughter, Annabella .(J.v.], was mar- 

circumatances of grave suspicion. It is com- ried to Robert III of Scotland. 

monly said that a poisoned dish was served fH.^ri. ;ms. 4938. fol. 312; David Malcolm's 

toherathreakfast,and that she and her two Oem-alogical Memoir of the Most Noble and 

aiaten — Eupheme, wife of Lord Fleming, Ancit-nt lluii-^o of Drummon.l, IMinburgh, 1808 : 

and Sybilla— who happened to be at table Accounts of Lord High Trtiisuror of .Scotknd. 
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ed. T. Dickson, vol. i. pref. p. cxxxii and ^wissim ; 
Tytler's History of Scotland, 3rd od., lii. 444, 
619. The story of Margaret Drummond and 
her sisters has been embodied, with a greater 
admixture of romance than fact, in the Yellow 
Frigate, a novel by James Grant.] A. V. 

DRUMMOND, PETER ROBERT 

{1802-1879), biographer, the son of a small 
armer, was bom and educated in the parish 
of Madderty, Perthshire, and in earhr life 
worked as a carpenter. He attained skill as 
a maker of picture-frames, and in this way 
was brought a good deal into the society of 
picture-dealers and gained some knowledge 
of art. In after years he became an enthu- 
siastic collector of pictures and engravings. 
While at Glasgow as assistant in the shop of 
an uncle, a provision merchant, his love of 
literature first developed itself. Towards the 
close of 1832 he opened a circulating library 
at 16 High Street, Perth. This supplied 
a want much felt at the time in the town. 
During the same year he made the acquaint- 
ance of Robert Jsicoll, the poet [q. v.J, then 
apprenticed to Mrs. Robertson, a grocer, on 
the opposite side of the street. By Drum- 
monas advice Nicoll gave up grocery and 
started a bookselling business in Dundee. 
A few years later Drummond was able to 
move to larger premises at 32 High Street, 
where, relinquishing to a large extent his 
circulating library, he entered fully into the 
bookselling trade. He was here the means 
of introducing Jenny Lind, Grisi, and other 
famous singers to I*erth audiences. From 
32 High Street Drummond removed to 46 
George Street, and there commenced the erec- 
tion of what is now the Exchange Hotel. 
He intended to use the premises as a prints 
ing office, and perhaps to start a newspaper. 
He resolved, however, to turn farmer, and 
completing the building as an hotel, he made 
over his bookselling business to his cousin 
John, and took the holding of Balmblair, in the 
parish of Redgorton, Perthshire, from Lord 
Mansfield. About 1869 he exhibited his col- 
lection of pictures in the Exchange Hall. By 
1873 he had retired from farming, and hence- 
forth devoted himself to the preparation of 
his books. He died suddenly at his house, 
EUengowen, Almond Bank, about three miles 
to the north-west of Perth, on 4 Sept. 1879, 
in his seventy-seventh year, and was buried 
at Wellshill cemetery, Perth, on the 9th. 
A few days after appeared his * Perthshire in 
Bygone Days : one hundred Biographical Es- 
says,' 8vo, London, 1879. Another work, 
* The Life of Robert NicoU, poet, with some 
hitherto uncollected Pieces,' 8vo, Paisley 
(printed) and London, 1884, was edited by 
hiB son, James Drummond. His intention 



was to have issued with it a complete edition 
of Nicoll's poems when the copyright in the 
old edition had expired. Both books contain 
many amusing stories, and are creditable spe- 
cimens of local literature. Drummond wrote 
several pamphlets on political and agricul- 
tural subjects, and frequently contributed to 
the * Scotsman' and the Perth press. In 1860 
he published a pamphlet entitled * The Te- 
nants and Landlords versus the Free Traders, 
by Powdavie,' the aim of which was not the 
advocacy of a protective system, but of jus- 
tice to the agricultural interest. An inge- 
nious mechanic, Drummond gained a medal 
at the exhibition of 1851 for a chum ; he 
also invented an agricultural rake which re- 
ceived honourable mention at the exhibition 
of 1862. 

[Information from Mr. James Drummond; 
Perthshire Constitutional, 8 Sept. 1879, p. 2. 
col. 3, p. 3. col. 2 ; Perthshire Advertiser, 6 Sept. 
1879, p. 2, col. 6, and 11 Sept., p. 2, col. 8; Perth- 
shire Courier, 9 Sept. 1879, p. 3, col. 2.] G. G. 

DRUMMOND, ROBERT HAY (1711- 
1776), archbishop of York, second son of 
George Hay, viscount Dupplin (who suc- 
ceeded his father as seventh earl of Ejnnoull, 
1719), and Abigail, the youngest daughter 
of Robert Harley, earl of Oxwrd, lord high 
treasurer, was bom in London on 10 Nov. 
1711. Ilis birth is mentioned by Swift in 
the 'Letters to Stella,* and his infancy is 
thus referred to by Bentley in the dedica- 
tion of his edition of Horace to Lord Oxford, 
8 Dec. 1711 : * Parvulos duos ex filia nepotes, 
q^uorum alter a matre adhuc rubet.' When 
six years old he was * carried ' by Matthew 
Prior to Westminster School, of which Dr. 
Freind was then head-master, where he re- 
mained * admired,' we are told, 'for his talents, 
and beloved for the pleasantry of his man- 
ners, and forming many valuable friendships 
among his schoolfellows.' While a boy at 
Westminster, when acting in 'Julius Csesar' 
before George II and Queen Caroline, his in- 
trepidity in proceeding with his part when 
his plume of ostrich feathers had caught fire 
attracted the notice of the queen, who con- 
tinued his warm patroness till her death in 
1787. From Westminster he removed to 
Christ Church, Oxford. Having taken his 
B. A. degree 25 Nov. 1731 , he joined his cousin, 
Thomas, duke of Leeds, in the ' grand tour,' 
from which he came home in 1736, in the 
opinion of his uncle not only ' untainted, but 
much improved' (Earl of Oxford to Swift, 
19 June 1736). He had been originally de- 
stined for the army, but on his return to 
England he went back to Christ Church, took 
his M.A. degree 13 June 1736, and read di- 
vinity with a view to his entrance into holy 
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orders. In the year of his ordination ho was duties of monarch and tjiibjects are set forth 
presented by his uncle to the family living of i without flattery and without compromise. 
Bothal, Northumberland, and by the inthi- Drummond now became hirdliigh almoner to 
ence of Queen Caroline, when only in his ' tlie young king. Ho is stated to have re- 
twenty-fifth year, appointed to a royal chap- 1 formed many abuses connect od with the oflice, 
laincy. In 1739, as neir of his great-grand- and to have put a stop to the system by which 
father, William, first earl of Strathallan, who I persons of rank and wealth liad been accus- 
had entailed a portion of his Perthshire estates : tomed to make use of the royal bounty to 
to form a provision for the second son of the secure a provision for persons having private 
Kinnoull lamily, he assumed the name and claims upim them. l)uriugthoIifer>f George II 
arms of Drummond. As royal cliaplain he Drummond, who was a w'hig and an adherent 
gained the confidence and esteem of George II, of the Duke of Newcastle, exercistKl consider- 
whom he attended during the German cam- , able political power, and was an influential 
paign of 1743, and on 7 July of that year ; speaker in the House of Lords. In 1753, 
preached the thanksgiving sermon for the ' when a charge was laid befoni the privy 
victory of Dettingen before the king at Ilanau. | council against Bishop Johnson of Glouces- 
On his return to England he entered on a ter, togetlier with Mr. Stone and William 
prebendal stall at Westminster, to which he Murray, afterwards Lortl Mansfield [q. v.], of 
nad been appointed by his royal patron in the , having drunk the Pn'tender's health, he de- 
preceding April (Le Neve, ed. Hardy, iii. 306). fended his old schor)lfenow8 with so much 
On 9 Jime 1745 he was admitted B.D. and earnestness and ehKuience that- he secured 
D.D. at Oxford. Drummond was consecrated their acquittal, and the proiwsed inquiry was 
bishop of St. Asaph in Kensington Church negatived in tlie Housie of Lords by a large 
24 April 1748. The thirteen vears spent by majority, Gt.'orge 11 remarking tliat * he was 
him m this see were among tlie happiest of in(feed a man t-o make a friend of.' The 
his life. He was deservedly respected, and change of policy which speedily followed the 
we are told that he 'constantly mentioned accession of George 111, when indignities 
the diocese with peculiar affection and de- were heaped u})on the leading members of 
light.' He would si^em to have dispensed | the old wliig party, aroused tlui indignation 
the large patronage of the see with sound anddisgust of the archbishop. Except when 
judgment. He was not, however, in advance his duty as a churchman called for it, he 
of nis age. He made no attempt to popu- ceased his attendance at the House of Lords, 
larise the church among the Welsh-speaking and retiring to his own private mansion at 
population of the diocese, and publicly ex- j Brodsworth in Yorkshire, of which we are 
pressed his hope that * that people would see ' told he * made an elegant retreat,' he devoted 
it their best interest to enlarge their views ' himself to the vigorous oversight of his dio- 
and notions, and to unite with the rest of cese and the education of his children, which 
their fellow-subjects in language as well as he personally superinti*nd»'d. Iti 1749 he 
in ffovemment (Charity Schfjols Sermon^ married Henrietta, daughter of IVterAuriol, 
1753). In 1761 Drummond was translated a merchant of l^ndon, by whom he had a 
to Salisbury. Here, however, he remained numerous family. 1L» instructed his children 
only a few months. He was elected to himself. IIistor}-,ofwhichhehadanextensive 
Salisbury in June; the following August and accurate knowledge,was his favourite sub- 
the see of York became vacant by the death ject, and his son gratefully records * the per- 
of Archbishop Gilbert, and Drummond was spicuous and engaging manner* in which he 
at once chosen as his successor. 'Previous imparted his instruction, and the lucidity with 
to the coronation,' writes Horace Walpole, I whichhetraced the continuity and connection 
"^ the vacant bishoprics were bestowed. York of all histor}', sacred and profane, * with the 
was given to Drummond, a man of parts and ; zeal and fervour of honest conviction.' For 
of the world,' and * a dignified and accom- the use of liis children he drew up some clear 
plished prelate.' His election took place ! and comprehensive chronological tables. As 
3 Oct., and his confirmation 23 Oct. As a a bishop he was certainly quite on a level 
proof of the high est-eem in which he was held ; with the standard of his age. A somewiiat 
and of his reputation as a preacher, he was | extensive collection of his letters existing in 
aelectedwhilo archbishop-designate to preach : manuscript proves him to have been a good, 
the sermon at the coronation of George III sensible, practical man of business. In his 
and Queen Charlotte, 22 Sept. 1761. Thisser- ' religious views lie was strongly opposed to 
mon was pronounced by contemporary critics Calvinism, and did not scruple to express freely 
as 'flensibleand spirited,' and Mree from ful- ! his dislike of passages in the Articles and IIo- 
aome panegjrick. The style is dignified and milies which aupeanKl to favour those tenets. 
the language well chosen, and the relative ' He fully shared m the suspicion which in that 
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age of formality attached to the term * en- 
thusiasm/ which he vehemently denounced, 
while he was equaUy ardent in defence of 
what he styled * the decent services and ra- 
tional doctrines of the church of England/ 
Nohle manners, an engaging disposition, af- 
fable and condescending address, a genial 
and good-humoured bearing, even if some 
allowance is made for partiality in descrip- 
tion, make up an attractive portrait. His 
hospitality was generous, even to excess, and 
if the gossip of the day is to be credited his 
own example did not place any severe re- 
straint on the clergy who gathered round his 
table. On his death Horace Walpole speaks 
of him as ' a sensible, worldly man, but much 
addicted to his bottle' (Walpole, Last Dia- 
ries, ii. 8-9). His son more guardedly re- 
cords that * wherever he lived hospitality 
presided ; wherever he was present elegance, 
festivity, and good humour were sure to be 
found. His very failings were those of a 
heart warm even to impetuosity.' His open- 
handed, generous character was manifested 
in the splendid additions he made to the ar- 
chiepiscopal palace at Bishopthorpe, where 
he also erected a new gateway, ornamented 
the chapel at great cost, and rebuilt the parish 
church in the tast« of the day. It deser^'es 
notice that, in an age when the fine arts suf- 
fered from prevalent neglect, the archbishop 
proved himself a liberal patron of English 
artists (Leckt, Hist. ofEitgland in the Eigh- 
teenth Cent. vi. 16n. In 1706 he lost his 
eldest daughter at the age of sixteen, and in 
1773 his wife died. He never recovered this 
last blow, and died at Bishopthorpe 10 Dec. 
1776. By his own desire he was buried under 
the altar of the parish church, with as little 
pomp as possible. Of his five sons the eldest, 
Kobert Auriol, succeeded his uncle, Thomas 
Hay [q. v.], as ninth earl of Kinnoull, 1787. 
Six of the archbishop's sermons which had 
been printed separately at the time of their 
delivery were collected by his youngest son, 
the Rev. George Hay Drummond, and pub- 
lished in one volume, Edinburgh, 1803, to- 
gether with a short memoir and ' A Letter on 
Theological Study.' These sermons display 
clearness of thought and force of expression, 
the matter is sensible and to the point, the 
composition is good, and the language digni- 
fied. The * I^etter on Theological Study ' was 
written to a young friend, and not intended 
for publication. The advice as to the selec- 
tion of books is very sensible, and free from 
narrowness,wide reading beingrecommended, 
including works not strictly theological. A 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds was engraved 
by Watson. A small medallion portrait is 
prefixed to his sermons. 



[Memoirs of his life by his son, prefixed to 
bis Sormons ; Cassan's Lives of the Bishops of 
Salisbury, pp. 284-^03 ; Walpole's History and 
Diaries ; sources referred to in the article. J 

E. V. 

DRUMMOND, SAMUEL (1766-1844), 
portrait and historical painter, was bom in 
London on 25 Dec. 1765. His father fought 
for the Pretender in 1745, and in consequence 
was obliged to leave the country for some 
time. At the age of fourteen Samuel ran off* 
to sea, but after six or seven years he left the 
service, and determined to devote himself to 
art. Without having had any instruction 
he began by drawing portraits in crayons, 
and for several years he was employed upon 
the ^ European Magazine.' He then attempted 
painting in oil, and exhibited for the first 
time some portraits at the Society of Artists 
in 1790. In 1791 he sent to the Royal 
Academy * Wilton's First Sight of Olivia ' 
and two other pictures ; in 1793, two sea- 
pieces, with some portraits; in 1801, *The 
Woodman;' and in 1804, 'The Drunken Sea- 
man ashore ' and ' Crazy Jane.' In 1 808 he was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy, 
where many years later he succeeded Archer 
James Oliver as curator of the painting 
school. He gained some repute by his naval 
subjects, such as the * Death of Kelson,' exhi- 
bited at the British Institution in 1807, the 
* Battle of Trafalgar,' and the ' Battle of the 
Nile,' exhibited at the same place in 1825, the 
first two of which have been engraved, and a 
large picture of ' Admiral Duncan receiving 
the Sword of the Dutch Admiral De Winter 
after the Battle of Camperdowne,' exhibited 
in 1827, a commission from the directors of 
the British Institution, by whom it was pre- 
sented to Greenwich Hospital. In 1829 he 
sent to the British Institution * The Gallantry 
of Sir Walter Raleigh.' His principal occupa- 
tion was portrait-painting, but he also painted 
landscapes, in which he imitated the Floren- 
tine pictures of W^ilson. His later works 
were chiefly subjects from the Bible and the 
poets, some of which have been engraved. 
Between 1790 and 1844 he exhibited 303 
pictures and drawings at tlie Royal Academy, 
and 101 at the British Institution and other 
London exhibitions. In the latter part of hia 
life his circumstances became reduced, and he 
frequently received assistance from the funds 
of tlie Royal Academy. He died in London 
on 6 Aii^. 1844. 

Portraits by him of the elder Charles 
Mathews, the comedian, and of Richard 
Parker, the leader of the mutiny at the 
Nore, were in the National Portrait Exhibi- 
tion of 1 867. In the National Portrait Gallery 
are a portrait in 6il of Sir Marc Isambard 
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Brunei, exhibited at the Royal Academy in i ever come uuder my charge with a happier 
1836, and a miniature on ivory of Mrs. Pry. disposition or more promising tulenti*. In 
[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the Enghsh : j^^^he became a caclet at Woolwich, and in 




1870; Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, teachers great. * At the last examination,* 
1791-1844; British Institution Exhibition Cnta- , he writes on 13 April 1813, * I got from the 
logucs (Modem), 1807-43.] R. E. G. i bottom of the sixth academy to be fifth in 

DRUMMOND, THOMAS {d. 1835), bo- ^\^ ^^^ academy, by which I took fifty-five 



tanic^l collector, was the younger brother of P^^^^« """i^ was made by Captain Gow (the 
■^-1863?) [q. v.] lie was born commanding ofhcer) head of a r 



sequence of this delay he was unable to join *"" !"^ ''»*•'* ^"\""V ?*"'' • • ' 
the fur traders on their expedition to the i o/pnimmoud. Hls two ii 
north. He therefore was compelled to con- | l'fr\^t,>>^tt(T known as 'the 
fine his explorations to New Orleans and 



in Scotland, and during the early part of his ^^f ^^'^^^^^ spo^« ^^ ^'^ originalit v, inde- 
Ufe was at Dons nursery, Forfar. He first V^^^^^^^^> ' steady perseverance, and kindli- 
became known to botanists by his distributed "f ®^ of heart, w'hich were dist mguishmg traits 
sets of mosses, * Musci Scotici,' and after- , ^^^''To,?rT^ ""* ^"* i'^u • . 

wards was attached as assistant-naturalist to ' .fr ^T , IV™™ ,^ became acquainted 
Dr. Richardson in Sir John Franklin s se- '' y^i!\9f ^"^^ Thomas Irederick Colby iq. v.] 
cond land expedition. lie accordingly sailed »nEdinburgh and m lbi>Ojoined that othcerm 
from Liverpool 16 Feb. 18l>5, and reached the work ol the ordnance survey Drummond 
New Vork on the loth of the following ^''^^ "^,^ twenty-thr.'e years ol age, and he 

month. The expedition moved westward by l""^ ^*^^\ l".^^ ^^ J "^:^\ l*^^^"^'' Y^' ^^^^- \\^ 
the river Hudson and lakes Ontario and I ^«^"*^!^ ^"°^^^.^* ^>th increased energy to his 
Winnipeg to the Mackenzie river. Drum- ■ favourite studies mathematics and chemistry, 
mond quitted the main party at Cumberland 'J" ^'^"^,*,^ ^^^ nuide rapid progre.^s under Pr.)- 
Ilouse to explore the Rocky Mountains. In ^'^*.^^'' ^l'^"^^ ^"^ ^ "Jlh^^.Y ^} the Koyal Insti- 
the spring of 18:31 Drummond journeyed on , ^"^»""- Among the dilhcultje.< felt m carrying 
foot by the Alleghany Mountains, reaching ' out the survey the labour of making obserya- 
St. Louis in July, where he fell ill. In con- ; f ^?"« ^" murky weather was very great. Ihis 
- - - - - labour was minimisjed by the scientific genius 

inventions — a lime- 
Drummond light,' 
and an improved heliostat, an instrument 
the^re^b^u\7* H^nceL made^a b^U^^^^ tou^ consistingof a niirrorconnected withtwotele- 
in Texas; at Velasco an attack of cholera '^'^^F**' V- "?«1 ^^r ^^^^^^^'^"P^">'?/?^ •'fet^»" 
prostrated him, but on recovering he con- ^ given direction— immensely aoilitated the 
tinned his labours. He embarked finally for ^'^J*^' ^^ observation both by dav and night, 
Havana 9 Fel). 1835, and died at thatW ^^^ "rmed the sur^;ey ofhcers with powerful 
early in March. The plants sent home by . iS',''"^?"* ^"""^ carrying on their oi»erations. 
— - - *^- - - ^ 1 he light soon made a sensation m the scien- 

Sir Johnllerschel d«'scribes the 

^ ^ produced when the light was first 

B^tani^^Sla^ineV ^""'*' exhibited in the Tower: »The cnmmon Ar- 

__ . . T> ,r ^1 g*^"d burner and parabolic reflector of a 

[La8cguesBot.MusDeless«rtpp 196-8 204; j^^itish lighthouse were first exhibited, the 

?rJir7i?^ n«^;s^ -^ .o^'in^ n '■•": «Jf ' room being darkened, and with considerable 
Journal Bot. (1834). i. 60-60. (1840)^,1.^187^.] | ^.jj.^^ j^^^^^^^y^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^,^^ ,^^.^^ j.^ 

closed, at whose sui>erior effect the other 
DRUMMOND, THOMAS (1797-1840), seemed to dwindle, and showed in a manner 
engineerand administrator, was born inEdin- quite subordinate. Dut when the gas began 
buigh on 10 Oct. 1797. His father, James to play, the lime btting brought now to its 
Drummond, was a member of the society | full ignition and the screensuddenly removed, 
of writers to the signet and the representa- a glare shone forth, overpowering, and as it 
tive of a branch of a Scot<;h family of ancient i were annihilating, both itsprodecessors,which 
lineace. James Drummond married in 1792 apjKMired by its sidt», the one as a feeble gleam 
£lizaDeth,daughterof JamesSomersof Edin- which it required attentir)n to see, the other 
burgh,aladyorper8onal attractions and great like a mere plate of heated metal. A shout 
force of character. Thomaswas the third child . of triumph and of admiration burst from all 
of this marriage. At the age of thirteen he present.* - 

entered the university of Edinburgh. Pro- j In l^^i?4-^) the survey of Ireland com- 
foaorLesIiesaidof him: 'Noyoungman has I menced, and in the autumn of the latter 
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year the light was brought into requisition, 
^e triangulation commenced by observa- 
tions between Divis mountain, near Belfast, 
and Slieve Snaght, the highest hill of Innis- 
howen, a distance of sixty-seven miles. It 
was essential that a given point on Slieve 
Snaght should be observed irom Bivis, but 
though the work of observation was carried 
on from 23 Aug. to 26 Oct. the required 
point could not be sighted. Then the Drum- 
mond light was brought into play, with a 
result of which General Larcom has given a 
graphic account. Drummond's skill was also 
used in perfecting the Colby, or, as they are 
sometimes called, the Colby-Drummond com- 

Emsation bars, by means of which the base of 
ough Foyle — tue most accurately measured 
base in the world according to Sir John Her- 
schel — was measured [see Colby, Thomas 
Frederick]. In 1829 Drummond was en- 

gaged in rendering the limelight which he 
ad discovered fit for lighthouse purposes. 
Experiments were tried to test its efficiency, 
and we have an account of the most important 
of these from an eye-witness. Several lights 
were exhibited from a temjporary lighthouse at 
Purfleet in competition with the Drummond 
light, and Captain Basil Hall, who witnessed 
the exhibition, wrote to Drummond : * The 
fourth light was that which you have devised, 
and which, instead of the clumsy word "lime," 
ought to bear the name of its discoverer. The 
Drummond light, then, the instant it was un- 
covered elicited a sort of shout of admiration 
from the whole party as being something much 
more brilliant than we had looked for. The 
light was not only more vivid and conspicu- 
ous, but was peculiarly remarkable from it« 
exquisite whiteness. Indeed, there seems no 
great presumption in comparing its splendour 
to that of the sun, for I am not sure that the 
e^e would be able to look at the disc of such 
light if its diameter were made to subtend 
half a degree.' 

The superior brilliancy of the light having 
been established, the cost of production was 
very ^eat, and Drummond was engaged in 
devising means for lessening the expense of 
manufacturing gas, management, &c., when 
in 1831 he glided into politics. In that year 
Drummond met Brougham at the house of 
a common friend, Mr. Bellenden Ker. An 
intimacy soon sprang up between them. 
Other political acquaintances were by de- 
grees formed, Drummond's worth was quickly 
recognised, and when the time came for ap- 
pointing the boundary commission in connec- 
tion with the ffreat Keform Bill Drummond 
was made head of the commission. For his 
services in connection with the commission 
A pension of dOO/. a year was conferred on 



him, but with characteristic independence 
he declined after two years to accept it any 
longer. The business of the boundary com- 
mission over, Drummond's political friends 
resolved to keep him among them. In 1833 
he became private secretary to Lord Al- 
thorp, then chancellor of the exchequer. In 
1835 he was appointed under-secretary at 
Dublin Castle, and entered upon his great 
work of the administration of Ireland. Drum- 
mond arrived in Ireland at a critical moment 
in the history of the country. The Catholic 
Emancipation Act of 1829 had not brought 
contentment in its train, because the adminis- 
tration of the law continued one-sided and 
unjust. Admitted by law to political posts, 
catholics were excluded in fact ; and all poli- 
tical power still remained in the hands of 
the protestant ascendency minority. Under 
these circumstances, O'Connell carried on an 
agitation for the repeal of the union from 
1830 to 1835, and used his great influence 
in Ireland to thwart the executive and em- 
barrass successive administrations. After the 
general election of 1835 OConnell held the 
balance between the two great English parties, 
and finally threw his weight into the scale 
in favour of the whiffs. With his aid the 
whigs, under Lord Melbourne, came into 
office, and a compact was practically made 
between the government and the Irish leader. 

The basis of this compact — known as the 
Lichfield House compact — was that 0*Con- 
nell should suspend the demand for repeal, 
and that the government should pass reme- 
dial measures for Ireland and administer the 
affairs of the country on principles of justice 
and equality. The Irish administration was 
nominally entrusted to Lord Mulgrave, the 
lord-lieutenant, and Lord Morpeth, the chief 
secretary, but Drummond was really in com- 
mand. 

He was practically the governor of the 
country, and for five years managed its afifairs 
with wisdom, firmness, and justice, making 
the executive at once strong, popular, and 
efficient. Prior to his arrival Ireland was 
the scene of political agitation, social dis- 
order, and religious feuds. The Orangemen, 
irritated and alarmed at the emancipation of 
the catholics, had formed an army of not 
less than two hundred thousand men to up- 
hold the prerogatives of the dominant class. 
Orange processions and armed demonstra- 
tions terrorised Ulster and overshadowed 
the executive in Dublin. Catholic peasants 
struggled fiercely to overthrow the tithe sys- 
tem, and fought pitched battles with the 
military and police. The agrarian war raged 
with wonted fury, faction fights disffra^ed 
the land, and OConnell loudly called for the 
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repeal of the union as the only n^medy for 
his countrv'a ills. Dnimmond was equal to 
the situation. While engapred on tne onl- 
nance survey he had studied the Irish ques- 



of the power for niist'liirf ami disturbance 
which it hadsolonp possrss^d. The notorious 
faction ti^lits, which wim**- mI" constant occur- 
rence in t he fiu )Ut h, met wit li t n-ut ment of equal 



tion on the spot. lie was moved hj the vigour. It had been the practice to allow 
miseries of the people, touched by the mjus- tlie faction fighters to settle their differences 
tice to which they were subjected, and pained ; among themselves. Drummond reprimanded 
by the evidence of misrule which everywhere the police {or their li8tle>snrss, ur-red t hem to 
met his eye. Ireland became to him a second ! vigorous action, and un(l»T pain of dismissal 
fatherland, and he entered upon his lalxMirs ' ordered the chiefs to prevent the coming to- 
full of zeal for the national welfare and deter- | get her of the opposing factions. Finding 
mined to administer the law with even-handed that the holding of fairs wa«» made the oc- 
justice. Drummond set out for Ireland on casion of many of those faction fights, he 
18 July 18JJ5. On 19 Nov. following he suppressed numerous fairs when* the business 
inanic(i,in England, Miss Kinnaird, the ward wa.s insignificant but the disorder great. The 
and adopted daughter of Richard (*Conversa- tithe war was a great dilHculty to Drum- 
tion*)Snarp[q. v.], an accomplished, attrac- mond. From 1K30 to 1>.U it had raged 
live, and mtelligent woman, who entered fiercely. Tithes were collected at the point 
into his labours with sympathy and ze.st. In of the bayonet, peasants were shot down and 
December 1835 Drummond took up his resi- bayonetted by police, and police were stoned 
dence at the under-secretary's lo<ige in the and pitchforked by peasants. Parliament had 
Phoenix Park, Dublin. His attention was declared that the tithe system njfdwl reform, 
first directed to the organisation of an effec- but the church insi.sted that, pending reform, 
tive police force. Prior to his t ime the pol ice t ithes should at all hazards be collected. Drum- 
were an inefficient, partisan, and corrupt mond set himself to keep the ])eace pending 
body. Catholics were practically excluded tithe reform. He refus»'d to force six million 
from the force, and public confidence in con- catholics to pay tithe>* to the church of eight 
aeq[iience withdrawn from it. * Order' in hundred thousand protest ants while parlia- 
Dublin was maintained by four hundred un- ment was preparing to n^form or abolish the 
derpaid, worn-out, and drunken watchmen, tithe system. But he took precautions to pro- 
whue throughout the provinces the force tect from violence all who were engaged in 
formed rather a centn^ of disturbance than exerciising their legal rights. Police were no 
a security for peace. I'nder Drummond the longer despatched as tithe collectors to shoot 
four hundre<l Dublin watchmen were replaced down peasants, but peasant s were not allowed 
by a thousand able and efficient ccmslables, to assault or slay the agents of the law. The 
while that g^eat constabulary force, now executive no longer a])peare(l as the instru- 
grown to ten thousand men, and composed ment of a class, but it did not degenerate 
chiefly of catholic peasants, was formed to into a weap(m of the popular party. This 
justify the belief of Drummond that the peace impartiality was new to the people and won 
could best be kept in Indand by trusting their hearts. Legal rights hai>hly exercised 
Irishmen, when fairly treated, to keep it. were no longer enforced, and the }M»oi)le, find- 
Drummond*s innovation startled many minds, ing an executive bent on justice, and jjower- 
but an experience of fifty years has proved ful to protect as well as punish, showed a 
the soundness of his judgment. Drummond disposition, hitherto unknown, to obey the 
found the local magistrates as untrustworthy law. The peace was kept until the Tithe 
as the old police. In his own language he i Commutation Act of IS.MH refornu?d the sys- 
' clipped their wings* by practically placing ' tem, and relieved the j)easantry from at least 
over them stipendiaries who acted direct Iv the direct payment of the obnoxious impost. 
under his authority. These stipendiaries adf- ! The agrarian war also engaged Drummond's 
ministered the law with great just ice and won ' attention. In 18.S3 a strong * coercion * act 
the confidenceofthepeople, hitherto withheld had been passed to put down agrarian dis- 
from the petty session courts. The Orange turbances, but it had so far failed that in 
Societywasalmost supreme in the land, keejH 1834 the lord-lieutenant declared that * it 
ing alive the bitter feeling of sectarian hate. | was mon? safe to violate the law than obey 
In Drummond's time the old Oninge Society it.' Drummond understood the land ques- 
was completely broken up. Orange lodges tion in all its bearings. He was far too sound 
which existed m the armv were disbanded, I an administrator not to be aware that, what^ 
secret signs and pass-words, then in use, were ' ever might be the causes of disturbance, law 
discoTered and prohibited; Orange proces- and order should be upheld and outrages 
sions were put down, Orange magnates rejjri- put down with a strong hand. Abandoning 
manded, and the organisation entirely stripped the old methods, he enforced the ordinary 
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law with vigour. The abandonment of coer- 
cion made him popular with the masses of 
the people, and even those who sympathised 
with the agrarian organisations forgot the 
severity in the justice of the ruler. For the 
first and only time in Irish history an or- 

ganisation of Irish peasants was formed to 
elp the executive in bringing agrarian offen- 
ders to justice, and this society was formed 
in the very centre of agrarian disturbances 
itself — Tipperary. There was no difficulty in 
getting evidence against agrarian offenders ; 
there was no difficulty in getting juries to 
convict where the evidence was clear. While 
arresting and punishing offisnders against the 
law, Drummond cautioned the landlords to 
be circumspect in the exercise of tlieir legal 
powers, and in a famous letter, which has 
made an epoch in Irish history, told them 
that * property has its duties as well as its 
rights/ The letter was an answer to a com- 
mimication addressed to the Irish jjovem- 
ment in 1838 by Lords Glengall, Lismore, 
and thirty other Tipperary magistrates, re- 
lative to the murder of a Mr. Cooper. The 
magistrates pleaded for more stringent legisla- 
tion for the suppression of crime. Drummond 
replied (22 May 1838) with the far-famed 
sentence, and he continued : *To the neglect 
of those duties [i.e. of propertvj in times past 
is mainly to be ascribed that diseased state of 
society m which such crimes take their rise.* 
Drummond had to grap])le with political 
agitation as well as social disorders and re- 
ligious feuds. O'Connell had long been the 
enemy of every Irish administration. But 
Drummond conciliated the great agitator, 
and while he ruled the cry of repeal was si- 
lent. O'Connell felt that no ruler responsible 
to an Irish parliament for the administration 
of the country- could govern with more ability 
and justice than Drummond. Accordingly 
he lent the weight of his authority to the sup- 
port of the executive, and the extraordinary 
spectacle was for the first time seen of Irish 
agitator and English administrator working 
hand in hand to maintain order and uphold 
the law. No better proof of Drummond's 
success c^n be given than by stating that the 
number of troops in the country two years 
before his arrival was 23,998 ; the number 
when he ceased to rule 14,956, the number 
seven years after he had ceased to rule 28,108. 
Drummond devised schemes for the de- 
velopment of the resources of the country 
and the employment of the poor. At his sug- 
gestion a railway commission, over which he 
presided, was api)ointed (October 1836), and 
.proposals were made for the construction by 
the state of trunk lines from Dublin to Cork, 
-with branches to Kilkenny, Limerick, and 



Waterford, and from Dublin north to Navan, 
branching to Belfast and Enniskillen. Un- 
fortunately, owing to political and private 
jealousies, Drummond s scheme was not 
carried out. But time has justified his fore- 
sight and wisdom in the transaction, and 
his calculations as to the paying capabilities 
of the diffijrent routes have been singularly 
verified. Of the work of the commission it 
has been said * the labours of the commis- 
sioners were most arduous : their report, 
with the evidence on which it was founded, 
and the explanatory maps and plans which 
accompanied it, is one of the ablest ever 
submitted to parliament.* Of the minor 
work done by Drummond for Ireland the 
municipal boundaries commission, the abo- 
lition of the hulks at Cork, and the suppres- 
sion of the disgraceful Sunday drinking booths 
in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, may be men- 
tioned. Nor should it be forgotten that Drum- 
mond was the first man who threw open the 
doors of Dublin Castle to all comers. Each 
day he held a lev6e, to wliich peer and peasant, 
landlord and tenant, catholic and protestant 
could come on equal terms. The gift of con- 
ciliation was perhaps the greatest charm of 
Drummond*s character. Before he came to 
Ireland the Duke of Leinster declared that 
he would never meet O'Connell ; but at Drum- 
mond's instance the great duke and O'Connell 
met on a common platform to promote Drum- 
mond's schemes for the welfare of their com- 
mon country. Drummond was attacked by 
a faction, and a parliamentary committee was 
appointed to show that crime had increased 
under his administration. The upshot of this 
inquiry' was a splendid vindication of his go- 
vernment. 

* The inquiry,* says Lord John RusselU 
* ended by proving that crime had diminished, 
and that the increased security for property 
was demonstrated by this most conclusive 
test, that five years* more purchase was g^ven 
for land in 1839 than had been given for 
seven years' before.' During Drummond's 
rule, we learn from another authoritv, Chief 
Baron Pigott, * homicide diminished^ 13 per 
cent., firing at the person 55 percent., incen- 
diary fires 17 per cent., attacks upon houses 
63 per cent., killing or maiming cattle 12 per 
cent., levelling houses 65 per cent., illegal 
meetings, 70 per cent.* In fact, the character 
of Drummond's government has been summed 
up in a single sentence by Sir William So-^ 
merville, an influential landlord, proprietor, 
and afterwards chief secretary to the lord- 
lieutenant. * What I remark,' he says, * in 
Ireland at present [1839] with the greatest 
satisfaction is the growing feeling oi respect 
for the law.' Drummond sank beneath the 
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work ho had iindtTtiikeii. He di.-vott-d all mond ((. v.], daiiphtiT (»!' Sir .lohii ot'Stob- 
his encrffiea to public afTalrs. and lif di»?d in hall, who niarriod UoWrt III ot' Scotland 
the pubbc service. Mrs. Drummond savj* in in 1357 and was the motlu*r of .lamiL-s I, 
1838: * I often sav that I might as wtdl liuve ! the poot claimed rt'lationsliiji witli tlit* royal 
no husband, for Jay after day often jms^t'S family. His mother, Susannah, was sister 
without more than a few words passing he- of AVilliam FowIlt, a well-known Inirgesijof 
tweenus.' And * from last Monday until this ; Edinburgh, who was ]>rivate st'cr»'tarv to 
mominff, a week all but a day, he never ev«*n Queen Anne of I)«'nniark, and a<M'(inipanied 
j«tr his Imby, alt hough in th(* same house with her to Knghind in 1(K):{. Williani was bom 
her. . . . He is very thin and vm' much ohh-r ■ at Hawthorndfn l.'J Dee. lo'^o. 1 It* had three 
in appearance than when you last saw him.* ' younger })rotlu*rs, James. Al»\\and«'r, and 
Drummond was then suifl'ring from his la- John, and three sisters, Ann, .Tarn*, an<l Re- 
bours in conrnTt ion with the rjiilway com- b«'eca. After sp»Miding his boyhood at the 
mission. In 18t39 his health became worse, Edinburj;h High School, h»'pro(v«*di'd to Kdin- 
and for a short time he sought rest and changi^ burgh University ; ])enetitfd ])y t he tuit ion 
of scene. But in February 1840 he rt»turned of .Folin Kav. the humanity ]»ror»'-sor, and 
little better to Indand, and resumed his du- gniduated M.A. in 1605. In ItKX) he paid a 
tie.s. After working nine hours at his olhce first visit tr) London while on liis way to the 
on Saturday, 1 1 April, he was taken ill <m continent to study law. Hi^ i'atluT was re- 
Sunday, and died on Wetlnesday, 15 A]ml. siding with the court at Grrenwieha-igtMitle- 
He was not allowed to see his children, antl man-usluT to th«» king (7////. Prinj Council 
left; a bible for each as 'the best legacy ' he of Svotlntul^ lmI. Masson, vii. 190). William 
could give. He h*ft a message, telling his bought and read the rec»*nt books of such 
mother that he rememliered her instructions writers as Sidiu'v, Lvlv,an(l Shakrspran.'. and 
on his deathbed. He re(juested to be buried in June, July, and August DMHJ described in 
in Ireland, the land of his adoptir)n, and in letterstoa Scottish friend tlie court fcfrtivities 
whose service he had lost his life. He was which celebrated the visit of (^ut^en Anne's 
buried at Mount Jerome cemeterv, Harold's father, King Christian r>f Denmark. In 1607 
Cross, Dublin, on 21 April 1S40. Though and 160.^ Drummond attench-M law h'ctures at 
thefuneral was intended to be private, it par- i^jurges an<l Paris ; studie<l Du Dartas and 
took of a public character. It was attended Habelais: nmd Tasso and Sannazzaro in 
by almost every person of importance in the French translations, and sent honn- accounts 
state or citv. The whole popuhnv joined in of the ]»ictures in the Paris galhTi^s. 
the procession. In 1^43 a statue, executed In \^'AY,) he was again in Snitl.-nnl.and his 
by the Irish artist llosran, was ert'Cted ))y sister Ann marri»'d .Tohn Scut, afterwanls of 
public subscription to Drummond's memnry. Scotstarvet, Fifeshin*, hi< lit»'lnny friend. A 
and placed in the Citv Hall, Dublin. Drum- year later he revisited LMnil<in. :mu1 on his 
mond left, three daughters': Mary FJizaln'th, return home his father's death ( 1«51()) made 
who in 1863 married Mr. .Toseph Kay, (^.C, him lainl of Hawthormlen. Abandoning all 
author of * The Sociol Ctmdition and Kduca- notion of practising law, lie retired to his 
tion of the People of Europe,' and * Free Trade estate and n-ad assidiKuisly in almost all lan- 
in Land' [see Kay, JosephI; Emily, and guages. His library numb«rrdr>r>i> volumes, 
Fanny, who died in 1871. Mrs. Drummond including fifty of the latest pnnlucticins of 
still (1888) sur\-ives. contemporary English jxn't^. It was only 

[McLennan's Memoir of Thomas Dinninion-l ; aftermuch readingthat Drunnnondattempted 
Webb's Compendium of Irish Uiogniphy ; Jlan- poetic composition, and, Inllowing the ex- 
sard's Annual Register; public press from 1835 am])le of Sir AVilliam AlexandtT ij. v.], he 
to 1840; Madden's In^lnnd and its Hiilers.] wrote in English rather than in S(-f)t(h. A 

1{. 1». O'lJ. pr>«-tic lament on the d»'ath of Prince Ilenrv, 
DRUMMOND, WILLIAM (l.*is.-,-U;.JO), »Tears on the Death of Melia.les,' was his 
of Hawthoniden, poet, was eldest son of earliest publication! 101.*'>), and came from the 
John Drummond, first laird of Hawthornden, press of Andro Hart of I^linburgh. At the 
in the parish of LaRSwade, seven miles from same time he edited a c(^lleetif»n of elegies 
Edinburgh. The father, born in 1. ").>•}, be- by Chapnntn, llowley, AVither, and others, 
came gentleman-iuiher to James VI in loJK); ' under the title of* MausoliMim, or the Choisest 
was knighted in 1(503 when he came to Eng- Flowres of the Epitaphs,' Edinburgh (Andro 
land \inxh .lames; died in 1610, and was Hart), 1(51'$. 

buried at Holvnx)d. The family was a In 101 t Drummond visit»'d Menstrie, and 
branehof theDrummondsof Stobhall, whose introduced himself to William Alexander 
chief representative bt»came Earl < if Perth on [(j. v.], who received him kindly, ami was 
4 March 10O4-6. Through Annabella Drum- thenceforward one of his regular correspon- 
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dents. Sir Robert Kerr (afterwards Earl of liam Alexander about James I's translation 
Ancrum), Sir llobert Aytoun, and Sir David • of the Psalms, and some of his sugo^estions 
Murray were also friendly with him, and in- i were adopted. An extravagantly eulogistic 
tercourse with them excited in him some sonnet commemorut ed Jameses death in 1 625. 
interest in English and Scottish politics. But , On 29 Sept. 1026 a draft of a three years' 
Drummond rarely left Ilawthomden, and patent was prepared for certain mechanical 
divided his time between poetry and mechani- inventions which Drummond had recently 
cal experiments. He married about 1614 the perfected. Sixteen were specified, and most 
daughter of one Cunningham of Bams (near i of them were military appliances. The first 
Crail, Fifeshire). His wife died within the ' was described as a cavalry weapon, or box- 
year. In 1616 he published a collection of pistol ; among the others were new kinds of 
poems embodying his love and grief, together pikes and battering-rams, telescopes and bum- 
with some earlier songs and madrigals. A mg-glasses, together with instruments for 
second edition quickly followed. observing the strength of winds, for convert- 

In 1617 Drummond celebrated James I's ing salt wat«r into sweet, and for measuring 
visit to Scotland with a long poetic panegyric distances at sea. The patent was finally 
entitled * Forth Feaj»ting.*IIencefortii London granted 24 Dec. 1627. In the same year 
society interested itself in'his poetic eftbrts, (1627) Drummond presented to Edinburgh 
and in the summer of 1618 he was cheered by University a collection of five hundred books, 
a visit from one JoseT)h Davis, who brought a which are still kept together in a separate 
flattering message from Michael Drayton, ' room of the university library. A catalogue 
one of Drummond 8 favourite authors. An drawn up by the donor was printed by John 



amiable correspondence followed. In one letter 
Drummond suggested that Drayton, who had 
quarrelled with his London publishers, should 



Hart, Andro Hart's successor. Drummond 
was out of Scotland in 1628 and in 1629, but 
was at home in May 1630, and soon after- 



publish the last books of the * Polyolbion * , wards paid a visit to his dead wife's relations 

with his own pu])li8her, Andro Hart of Edin- at Bams. In July 16i31 Drayton wrote to 

burgh. In his * Epistle on Poets and Poetry ' Drummond renewing their old acquaintance- 

Drayton speaks highly of *my dear Drum- > ship, and early in 1632 Drummond, on learn- 

mond.' Late in 1618 Drummond made the ing of Drayton's death, expressed deep grief in 

Eersonal acquaintance of Ben Jonson. Jonson ' a letter to Alexander, Viscount Stirling. In 

ad walked from Londcm to Edinburgh in the same year he married a second wife, 

August, but there is no proof that the expe- Eliza))eth, sister of James Logan of Monar- 

dition was made, as Drummond's early bio- lothian, and granddaughter of Sir Robert 

graphers assert, in order to make Drum- Logan of Restalrig. 

moud's acquaintance. Before Christ mas Jon- Soon after his second marriage Drum- 
son visitea Drummond at Ha\vthomden, and I mond's pride in his ancestry was hurt by a 
remained for two or three weeks. Drummond claim put forth by William Graham, earl 
took careful notes of his conversation, which of Menteith, to the earldom of Stratheam. 
chiefly turned on literary topics, and although Menteith 's pretensions reflected on the legit i- 
they corresponded in eff'usive terms subse- macy of Rooert III of Scotland, the husband 

}uently, Drummond's private impression of of Drummond's ancestress Annabella Drum- 
onson was not favourable. When leaving , mond. The poet opened a correspondence 
Edinburghin January 1619, Jonson promised on the subject with the head of nis clan, 
Drummond that if he died on the road home, John Drummond, earl of Perth ; drew up a 
all that he had written while in Scotland genealogy of the family, and sent a tractate 
should be forwarded to Ilawthomden. At in manuscript to Charles I in December 1632, 
the same time Drummond undertook to send entitled* Considerations to the King,' in which 
to London accounts of Edinburgh, Loch he tried to confute Menteith's claim, and sug- 
Lomond, and other notable Scottisli scenes, gested that Menteith should be punished for 
for Jonson to incorporate in a projected his presumption. Afterpreparing for his kins- 
account of his Scottish tour ; but this work man an essay on * Impreses,' he set to work on 
was not completed. In 1620 Drummond was a 'History of Scotland [1424-1542] during the 
seriously ill. Three years later fire and Reigns ofthe Five Jameses,' all of whom were 
famine devastated Edinburgh, and Drum- direct descendants of Robert III and Anna- 
mond in deep depression issued a volume of bella Drummond. His brother-in-law, Scot of 
religious verse (* Flowers of Zion *), together Scotstarvet, encouraged him in the work, but 
with a philosophic meditation on death (in : it was not printed until after Drummond's 



prose) entitled *The Cypresse Grove.' A 
second edition appeared in 1680. Meanwhile 



death. In May 1 633 he furnished the speeches 
and poems for the entertainment which cele- 



Drummond was corresponding with Sir Wil- | brated Charles I's long-delayed coronation at 
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Eidinbuighi and in 1G38 published the lo^t his mt'iuory. which wa8 to bo entitled ^ A 1- 
of hU works issucMl in his lifetime, * A Pus- phnnder/ but there is nt) further trace of it. 
torall Elegie ' on the death of Sir Anthony When t'harles I canu- to S<*otliind at thetMid 
Alexander, son of his friend Alexander, earl of the war in KUl, Dniiumond wrote a 
of Stirling. In 1038, too, Drummond n^built * SptM'h for Kdinbur^di to tin* Kinpr/in which 
his house at Uawtliorndeu, and stayed with he plainly declared himself op|»osed to the 
Scot of Scotstarvet while the work was in covenant«»rs, and later in 1<)4:?, when Scot- 
operation. . land was distract ed by t h»' conflict 'n\<r apiK*als 
In the political turmoil that preceded the of Charles I and his parliament, Drummond 
civil wars in Scotland Drummond played a8 circulated a tract entitled *'SKiafxaxin,' in 
small apart, as ^wssible. Although a con- which he deft*ndtMi the royalists for jx't it ion- 
servative he resented the persecutiim of I jord ing the privy council in the kind's favour. 
Balmerino, who had openly protested u^inst He protested apiinst the solemn leap^ue and 
Charles Fs ecclesiastical |)olicv (Letter to covenant in * liemoras for the National 
Bobert KerTf Ear i of A/icrum, '2 SliirchMuMS). League between Scotland and Enpland' in 
He amused himself by privately distributing hlili. But he apparently signed the new 
political squibs among his intimate friends, covenant soon afterwards, and comp<mnded 
and there he handled all parties with wiual with his conscience hy composing severely 
severity. An appeal for peace addn'ssed to sarcasticversi?sonthe])n»sbyteriansandtlu»ir 
kins', priests, and people, entitled * Irene, or Kngli.>h allies. Thecirculationof these pieces 
a Remonstrance for Concoril, Amity and in manuscript was wide enough to give 
Love,' had a wide circulation in manuscript Dnnnmond a bad reputation, and lie was 
in 1638. The rise of the covenanters in arms more than once summoned In-fore * the circu- 
was a heavy blow, but the imjKJrtunity of lar tables* (i.e. covenanting c<mimitlees) to 
his neighbours, the Karl of I^othian of New- account f<»r his conduct. lie di'fen<led him- 
battle Abbey and Porteous the parson of Sflf by elaborate arguments in favour of the 
Lasswade, seems to have led him to sign the lil)erty of opinion and the press, and the 
covenant, although he was no friend to the charges were not ]>ressed. In ltl4o Drum- 
cause. Similarly he was compelled to con- moncl helped to secure the electirmof an ex- 
tribute to the support of the armv raised in '■ bishop, .Fames Fairly, to the vacant parish of 
1639 to invade Kngland. but in tiis manu- Lasswade. 

script tracts he earnestly dissuaded his conn- ' Drummond stn>ngly sympathised with 
trymen from venturing on active hostilities Montrose. On L*S Aug. 1(>45 Montrose — at 
(ci. The Magical Mirror, or a Derlaration the head of the royalist army — issued orders 
up(m the Hi'ffinff of the Nohlemen^ linron^y that Drumnmn<l was nr)t to be molestetl by 
Gentlemen, Burgeatte'* in Arm^, I April 1U39; . his men, and that the llawthornden property 
Queries of State ; The Idea i and Load Star). ' was to be >piH'ially protected. Drummond 
In 'A Speech to the Noblemen,' &c., dated "WTote to Mt)nt rose otlering to place his* Irene' 
2 May 1(>3J>, he em]ihatically warned them at his disposal, an<l Montrose replied by in- 
that civil war could only end in a military . viting Drummond to bring the ])a])er to him 
dictatorship. In * Considerations to the Par- j at Both well. After Montrose's defeat, and 
liament,' dated September 1(J39, h»' sarcasti- just Ix^fore his escape to Norway in l()-4(>, he 
cally recommended fifty-eight new laws, one j addressed (lOAug. ) a letter of thanks to 
of which was to allow the provost of Edin- i Drummond for his ' good allection * and * all 

against 
jnd sup- 
harlesl. 
their masters every seventh year and choose I \Vhen in lOl8 tln» Scots resolved to resort 
their own teachers. During the first out- again to anns in the king's behalf, Drum- 
break (the first bishops' war) the Marquis of j mond vehemently pleaded for the appoint- 
Douglas invited Drummond to stay with him, ' ment of the royalist Duke of Hamilton as 
and took his advice about a pn)iect*)d publi- , leader of the Scottish army, and wrote a 
cation ofa family history. Tlie Earl of Perth ' *Vindicatirm of the Hamiltons ' in reply to 
entreated the poet to visit him during the ' a pamphlet which alftv-ted to deprecate the 
second outbreak in If J40, but Drummond de- aj)])ointment from a royalist point of view. 
dined to leave home in both instances, and The execution of the king is said to have 
was entrusted in the second war with some j hastened Drummond's death. TheiK>etrv'he 
slight military duties, which he performed wrote in his late years chiefly consisted of 
with great reluctance. In February 1G39-40 , sonnets on the death of friencTs, or religious 
he lost his friend Stirling, and among the verses. All indicated a settled gloom. In 
Drummond papers are notes for a poem to April 16^9 he was revising his genealogy of 
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tbe Drummond family. On 4 Dec. following 
he died at Ilawthomden, and was buried in 
the church of Lasswade. Colonel George 
Lauder wrote a very pathetic poem on his 
death, entitled * Damon.' All nis brothers 
and sisters except James died before him. 
By his second marriage Drummond had nine 
children — five sons and four daughters — but 
only two sons and a daughter survived him. 
The daughter Elizabeth married Dr. Hender- 
son, an Edinburgh physician. The younger 
son Ilobert died in 1 607. The heir, William, 
was knighted by Charles II ; inherited land | 
at Carnockfrom another branch of the family, 
and died in 1713. Sir William's granddaugh- 
ter, Mary Barbara, wliose second husband. 
Bishop A^f'illiam Abemethy, took the surname 
of Drummond [see Drummond, William 
Abernetht], succeeded to the Ilawthomden 
property, and was the last lineal descendant 
of the poet. She died in 1789. 

In 1055 there was printed in London a 
volume of Drummond s prose works. The 
editor was a * Mr. Hall of Gray's Inn,' and 
some copies contain a dedication to Scot of 
Scotstarvet, signed by Drummond's eldest 
son, William. The title ran : * The Historv 
of Scotland from the year 1423 until the year 
1524 : containing the Lives and ReigTis of 
James the I, the II, the III, the IV, the V. 
With several Memorials of State during the 
Reigns of James VI and Charles I.' Only 
*The Cypresse-Grovo' — the prose meditation 
on death — first issued in 1623, had been pub- 
lished before, but the * Memorials of State ' 
did not include Drummond's emphatically 
royalist tracts, like the * Irene ' and the 
* ^Kutfiaxiaf some of which were destroved 
by Drummond's relatives. A second postliu- 
mous volume, * Poems bv that most famous 
Wit, W^illiam Drummond,' was issued by the 
same London publisher in 1()56. All that 
had been already published was here reprinted, 
together with some sixty new sonnets, madri- 
gals, and elegies. Edward Phillips, Milton's 
nephew, edited this collection, and spoke 
extravagantly of Drummond's genius. An 
epigram by Arthur Johnston and an English 
poem by Archbishop Si)ottiswoode are among 
the commendatory verses. A few copies con- 
tain a dedication to Scot of Scotstar\^et. This 
edition of Drummond's poems was reissued in 
1 659. In 1 683 there was issued anonymously 
at Edinburgh a macaronic or dog-Latin poem 
in hexameters, entitled * Polemo-Middinia 
inter Vitarv-am et Nel>ernam' — a farcical ac- 
count of a quarrel betw^een the tenants of Scot 
of Scot8tar^'et and those of his neighbour, 
Cunningham of Bams. This was reprinted 
at Oxford in 1091 and edited by Hklmund 
Gibson, afterwards bishop of London, together 



with James V's * Christ's Kirk on the Green,' 
and in this volume Drummond was positively- 
declared to be the author. The fact« that no 
mention of such a work is found in the Haw- 
thomden MSS. and that Drummond never 
claimed it in his lifetime make its author- 
ship doubtful. But when in 1711 Bishop 
Sage and Huddiman prepared the chief col- 
lected edition of Drummond's works in both 
verse and prose, this piece was included and 
its authenticity distinctly asserted in the 
prefatory memoir. The folio of 171 1 includes 
all Drummond's extant prose tracts and many 
of his letters, together with all the previously 
printed poems and some additional verse 
hitherto unprinted. Among the latter are 
some vesper hymns, translated from Latin, 
which had already appeared without an 
author's name in the Roman catholic primer 
first printed at St. Omer by Jolm Ileigham in 
1619, and republished in the primer of 1632. 
That a sturdy proteatant like Drummond 
should have contributed to a Roman catholic 
8er\'ice-book looks at a first glance so im- 
probable that the authenticity of these hvmns 
has been questioned. Internal evidence,'liow- 
ever, favours their attribution to Drummond. 
The editor of the 1632 primer distinctly stat<>s, 
too, that they 'are a new translation done by 
one of the most skilfull in English Poetrie,' 
and it is quite possible that Drummond made 
the translation on one of his early visits to the 
continent (Orby Shipley, AjiJim SanctuSf 
pref., \SSi;A then(eum^ 1 885, i. 376). Reissues 
of Drummond's po<jms appeared in 1832 (by 
the Maitland Club), in 1833 (bv Peter Cun- 
ningham), and in 1857 (by W. 1). Tumbull). 
These three editions include many poems, 
recovered from the Drummond MSS. 

In 1782- Dr. Abemethy Drummond, the 
husband of the poet's last lineal descendant, 
presented a mass of his manuscripts to the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. In 1827 
David Laing carefully arranged thpse papers 
in fifteen volumes and published extracts 
from them in the * Arch«a'ologia Scotica,* iv. 
57-110, 224-70. Besides transcripts of his 
poems and tracts, the manuscripts contain 
Drummond's notes of his conversations w^ith 
Ben Jonson, lists of the books he read from 
1606 to 1614, and many more letters than 
those published in the folio of 1711. A re- 
print of the * Conversations with Jonson ' was 
issued by the Shakespeare Society in 1842. 

A portrait by Gaywood, prefixed to the 
1655 volume, was re-engraved for the 1711 
edition and for Professor Masson's *Life' 
(1873). 

Drummond is a learned poet, and is at his 
best in his sonnets. Italian influence is always 
perceptible, and his indebtedness to Guar^i 
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18 very pronounced. Yet sonnets like those cape and reach the kinf^ at Paris. He soon 
on 'Sleep* and the 'Nightingale' possess afterwardslandodatYarmoiith, and contrived 
enough natural grace and reeling to give them to reach Scotland disguised as a carrier, bear- 
immortality, and borrowed conceits are often ing with liim the royal commission. lie was 
80 cleverly hancUed by Drummond that he with the royalists under the Earl of (rlen- 
deserves more praise than their inventor, cairn in the highlands in 1658, where his 
His madrigals show a rare command of ditti- kinsman, Andrew Drummond, brother of Sir 
cult metres, but are less sprightly than could James Drummond of Machanav, commanded 
be wished. The elegy on Prince Ilenry, which a regiment of Athole-men, and continued in 
hasbeen compared with *Lycidas,'is solemnly their ranks until they were dispersed by the 
pathetic. Drummond anticipated Milton in parliamentary general, Morgan, at the end of 
using the metre of the * Hymn of the Na- HJo4 (HrRXET, i. 103-4). He now sought 
tivity.' The prose of * The Cyp^^sse-Grove * is jHirmission of Charles to enter the Muscovite 
majestic and suggests Sir Thomas Browne, service. Accordinglv in August 16o5 he ao- 
but the historical and political tracts are companied his friend Thomas Dnlyell [q. v.] 
not noticeable for their style. Drummond's to liussia {Egerton Mif, 158515, f. 09 b), 
political epigrams and satires are dull and where he fjuickly gained the favour of the 
often pointless. czar, Alexis Michaelovitch, and was ap- 

[The Life of DmmmonJ by Prc»fes8or Masson P^^'^^*;^ colonel afterwards lieutenant-gene- 
i73\ i« Rn «lM>omt^ monoffmnh on tho Doe.t's ^^^^ />* tJie 'strangers, _and governor of 

as he him- 

'ars at home 

*olonians and Tar- 

ser's Collectanea Anglo-Pocticji.] S. L. L. , tars ' (Genealof/ie of the most Ancient Howe 

of Drvminond ). After t he Restorat ion it was 
DRUMMOND, WILLIAM, first Vis- ! not without great difficulty that Charles pre- 
COUWT OF Strathallan (1617? - 1688), vailed on the czar to allow Drummond to 
royalist general, was the fifth and youngest leave his dominions. He returned to Eng- 
son of John Drummond, second Baron Ma- land in 1605, bringing with him a flattering 
derty, by his wife, Helen, eldest dauprhter testimonialofhisservieesfrDm Alexis (-4^f//V. 
of Patrick I-H?8ly, commendator of Lindores. MS. 21 lOS). In January 1666 the king ap- 
His father was among the first of the no- pointed him major-general of the forces in 
bility who joined the Marquis of Montrose Scotland, with a seat on the council {Cnl. 
at Bothwel'l after the battle of Kilsyth in State Pifpent, Dom. 1666-7, pp. 18, 575). 
16^, for which he suffered imprisonment. He was thought to have become a severe. 
Bom in 1617 or 1618, Drummond was edu- ! disciplinarian; ' he had yet too much of the 
cated at the university of St. Andrews. From air ol Russia about him,' says Burnet (i. 499 ). 
1641 to 1645 he sen-ed with Colonel Robt^rt With Dalyell he was popularly supposed to 
Monro in Ireland, and subsiiquently with the ! have introdiict^d torture bv the thum})screw, 
latter's nephew, Sir George Monro, who sue- * having seen it in Moscovia'(LAUi)KR, Jliston- 
cet*ded to the Irish command. He was pre- val XotireM of Stitch AJfainty Jiannntyne Club, 
sent when Sir (icorge put the Marquis of I ii.557). In 1667 he wont to London to urge 
Argyll to flight at Stirling in 1(U8. During upon the king the necessiry of a standing 
the same year he again went over to Ireland army and the liarshest measiin?s against the 
and joined the Manjuis of Ormonde, then in ' refiisersof the declaration (Wodrow, Church 
arms for the king. In 1(548-9 he was in of Scotland ^ ed. Bums, ii. 81 ). Little ac- 
London. There, says Burnet, Drummond was cib^tomed to bror»k contradiction, he found 
recommended by some friends among the ' himself in constant conliict with Lauderdale, 
covenanters to Cromwell. He happened to ' who on L*9 Sept. 1674 caused him to be im- 
hear Cromwell's discussion with the commis- prisoned in Dumbarton Castle on a mere sur- 
sioners sent from Scotland to prottjst against mise of his having corresiionded with some of 
putting the king to death, and he afterwards the exiled covenanters in Holland (WoDitow, 
told Biimet that • Cromwell had plainly the ii. i>70; Bitrnet, ii. 56^-7 ; Addit. MS. 23137. 
better of them at their own weapon, and upon f. 49). On being relejised by order duted 
their own principles* (Own rime, ()xl<)rtl 21 Feb. 1675-6 (^Wodkow, ii. .*J57), hewasrtj- 
edition, i. 71 -.3). After witnessing the pro- stonnl to his command, and between 1678 and 
parations for the execution of the king, the 1681 received the honour of knighthood. He 
next day he joined CharUiS II in Holland, represented Perthshire in the parliament of 
At the battle of Worcester in 165 1 , where he 1 669 -71 , in the convent ion of 1 iuX, and in the 
commanded a brigade, he was taken prisoner . parliaments of 1681-2 and 16s")-6 (Foster, 
and carried to Windsor, but managed to es- J/emier*»/>/*P«r//«me?//, Scotland, 2nd edition, 
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p. 105). Towards the end of March 1678 he, 
along with the Duke of Hamilton and others, 
made a journey to court in order to represent 
the grievances of the country to the king 
(WoDROW, ii. 449, 4o3). In 1684 he was 
appointed general of the ordnance. On the 
accession of James II the following year 
he was nominated lieutenant-general of the 
forces in Scotland, and a lora of the trea- 
sury. In April 1684, on the resignation 
of his brother David, third baron Maderty, 
Ho save expences,' he succeeded to that 
title (Lauder, Historical Notices, Banna- 
tyne Club, ii. 535), and was created Vis- 
count of Strathallan and Baron Drummond 
of Cromlix, by pat«nt 6 Sept . 1 686. In March 
1686 he accompanied the Duke of Hamilton 
and Sir George Lockhart to Westminster to 
confer with the king, who had proposed that, 
while full liberty sliould be granted to the 
Roman catholics in Scotland, the persecution 
of the covenanters should go on without miti- 
gation. Drummond, althougli a loose and 
profane man, ' ambitious and covetous,' had 
yet sufficient sense of honour to restrain him 
from public apostasy. In the significant 
phrase of a relative, he lived and died * a bad 
christian but a good protestant.* On return- 
ing to Edinburgh he joined with his col- 
leagues in declaring that he could not do 
what the king asked (Macaxtlat, Hist, of 
England J vol. ii. ch. vi. pp. 117, 121). He 
died at the end of March (not January) 1688 
(LuTTRBLL, Relation of State Affairs, 1857, 
i. 430), and was buried at Innerpeflfray on 
4 April, aged 70. His funeral sermon by 
Principal Alexander Monro of Edinburgh 
contains many interesting details of his life. 
After his return to Scotland he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Archibald John- 
ston, lord Warriston, and widow of Thomas 
Hepburn of Humbie, Haddingtonshire. By 
this lady, who was buried at St. George's, 
South wark, in 1679, he had one daughter, 
Elizabeth, married to Thomas, sixth earl of 
ICinnoull,and a son William, second viscount 
of Strathallan. The latter died 7 July 1702. 
Drummond's male line failed on the death of 
his grandson William, third viscount, 26 May 
17 1 1 , at the age of sixteen. Drummond, who 
had ' a great measure of knowledge and learn- 
ing' (Burnet, i. 416), drew up in 1681 a valu- 
able history of his family, a hundred copies 
of which were privately printed by David 
Laing, 4to, Edinburgh, 1831 (Lowndes, Bibl, 
Manual, ed. Bohn, ii. 677). A few of his 
letters to Glencaim, Tweeddale, Lauderdale, 
and Ladj Lauderdale, are preserved among 
the Additional MSS. in the British Museum 
(^Addit. MS. 4156; Index to Cat. of Addi- 
tions to the MSS. 1854-75, p. 447). 



[Douglas's Peerage of Scotland (Wood), ii. 
551-2; Malcolm's Memoir of the House of 
Drummond, pp. 101-3 ; Monro's Sermons, 8vo, 
London, 1693, pp. 476-502; Patrick Gordon's 
Diary (Spalding Club), passim ; Diaries of the 
Lairds of Brodie (Spalding Club) ; Burton's Hist, 
of Scotland, 2nd ed. vii. 69 ; Lauder's Historical 
Notices of Scottish Affairs (Bannatyne Club); 
Lauder's Historical Observes of Memorable Oc- 
currents (Bannatyne Club) ; Wodrow's Church of 
Scotland, ed. Burns, 11. iv.] G. G. 

DRUMMOND, WILLIAM, fourth Vis- 
count OF Stbathallan (1690-1746), Jaco- 
bite, bom in 1090, was the fourth but eldest 
surviving son of Sir John Drummond, knt., 
of Machany, Perthshire, by his wife, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir "William Stewart, knt., 
of Innemytie. His father, grandson of the 
Hon. Sir James Drummond of Machany^ 
second son of James Drummond, first lord 
Maderty [q. v.], and colonel of the Perthshire 
foot in the * engagement ' to rescue Charles I 
in 1648, was outlawed in 1690 for his attach- 
ment to the house of Stuart. On 26 May 17 1 1 
Drummond succeeded his cousin William as 
fourth Viscount of Strathallan. He was 
among the first to engage in the rising of 
1715, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Sheriffmuir, 13 Nov. of that year, and carried 
to Stirling, but under the act of grace passed 
in 1717 was not subjected to prosecution or 
forfeiture at that time (Browne, History of 
the Highlands, ed. 1845, ii. 326, 355). In 
1745, within a fortnight after Prince Charles 
Edward raised his standard at Glenfinnan, 
Drummond joined him with reinforcements 
I at Perth, and was left commander-in-chief of 
j the prince's forces in Scotland when the latter 
marched into England. At the battle of Cul- 
loden,14 April 1 746,he commanded with Lord 
Pitsligo the Perth squadron in the second line 
of the highland army (ib. iii. 242), and was 
unhorsed at the final charge of the English 
forces. Endeavouring to remount with the 
assistance of a servant, he was run through 
the bodv by an ofiicer of dragoons, and died 
soon afterwards (Chambbes, Rebellion of 
1745-6, ed. 1869, p. 311 n.) Bishop Forbes 
stAtes that the officer was Colonel Howard, 
whom Drummond, * resolving to die in the 
field rather than by the hand of the execu- 
tioner,' had purposely attacked (Jacobite Me- 
moirs, ed. Cnambers, p. 296). He had mar- 
ried (contract dated 1 Nov. 1712) Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Margaret, baroness Naime, 
and Lord William Murray, whose devotion to 
the cause of the chevalier led to her imprison- 
' ment in the castle of Edinburgh from II Feb. 
i to 22 Nov. 1746 (Johnstone, Memoirs of 
the Rebellion, 3rd ed. p. 152), and by her had 
seven sons and six daughters. She died at 
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Macliany 28 May 1773. James, the eldest 
8on, also took part in the rel)ellion of 1 745, 
and was included in the act of attainder 
passed 4 June 1746 as * James Drummond, ' 
eldest son of Will iam, viscount of Strathallan/ 
although he had then actually succeeded his 
fiither in that title. He duKi at Sens in * 
Champagne, 22 June 1765. 

[Doaglass Peerage of Scotland (Wood), ii. 
o69-5 ; Malcolm 8 Memoir of the IIouso of j 
Drummond, pp. 110-15; ChamburHS Rebellion 
of 1745-6. ed. 1869, pp. 68, 268, 270, 31 1 ; Mis- 
cellany of the Spalding Clul), vol. i.] G. G. 

DRUMMOND, Sir WILLIAM (1770 ?- 
1828), scholar and diplomatist, was a mem- 
ber, and eventually the head, of the Drum- 
monds of Logie-Almond. He may perhaps 
be identified with the William, son of John 
Drummond of Perth, who matriculated at | 
Christ Church, Oxford, 24 Jan. 1788, aged 18 | 
(FosTEBy Alumni O.ron. i. ;J89). He first at- 
tXBCted attention a.s an author by a learned 
work entitled *A lieview of the Govern- ' 
ments of Sparta and Athens* (l^ondon, 1795 ). 
In 1795 he was n»turned to parliament in 
the tory interest for the borough of St. 
MaweSy and in the two following parlia- 
ments, those of 1796 and 1801, he sat for 
Lostwithiel. Diplomacy, however, attracted 
him rather than debate. In 1801 ho was 
sent as envoy extraordinary and minister 

Elenipotentiary to the court of Naples, when 
e was sworn of the privy council, and in 
1803 as ambassador to the Ottoman Porte, 
when he was honoured with the order of the 
Crescent, which was confirmed by license in 
the 'London Gazette,' 8 Sept. 1803. As am- 
bassador he does not appear to have played 
a very active part. * I do not know Mr. Drum- 
mond,' wrote Nelson on 16 Jan. 1804, * but 
I am told he is not likely to make the Porte 
understand the intended purity of our cabi- 
net * {NeUon Despatches, v. 3^4). In 1806 
he was once more envoy extraordinary to the 
court of Naples, and embarked in an unsuc- 
cessful scheme for securing the regency of 
Spain to Prince Leopold of Sicily. His diplr>- 
matic career came to an end in 1809 (for his 
appointments consult Haydn's Book of Diy- 
mties). In the previous year he had been 
one of the claimants of the lloxburghe peer- 
age {Boxburghe Peerage : Mi?iutett of Evidence 
before the Committee of Privilege) . Meanwhile 
he had published ' Philosophical Sketches on 
the Principles of Society and (lovemment ' 
(anonymous) in 1793 ; * The Satires of Per- 
sius, translated,' followed in 1798; and a 
philosophical treatise entithnl * Academical 
Questions ' in 1805. In 1810 he published, 
in conjunction with Robert W^alpole, * Hercu- 
lanesia, or Archsoological and Philological 



Dissertations, containing a manuscript found 
among the ruins of llereulaneum.' Tli" first 
part of a poem in blank verse on *Odin' 
was published in 1817 ; in it Odin is identi- 
fied with Phamaces, the son of Mithridates. 
The same hardih<x>d of speculation marks 
Drummond*s most important work — * Ori- 
gines, or Remarks on the Origin of several 
Empin's, States, and Cities,' such as Assyria 
and Babylon, which was published in four 
volumes from 1824 to 1829. But pt^rhaps his 
most daring writing was *(l<]dipus Judaicus,' 
printed for private circulation in 1811. It 
IS an attempt to prove that many parts of 
the ( >ld Testament are allegories, cliiefiy de- 
rived from astnmom V ( t hus Joshua is a type 
of the sun in the sign of llam, Jericho the 
moon in her several (piarters), and was ac- 
companied by a very |>olemical preface, pub- 
lished separately. This curious anticipation 
of mtxlem theories j)roft*ssed to bt» written 
from the standpoint of a theist. It was verv 
s«.*verely handled by (Jeorge D'Ovly q. v.J, 
who accused Drummond of a])proprititing the 
ideas of Charles Francois Dupuis, and there 
were several other Replies. Some one. pn >bably 
Drum mond himself, criticise<l his critics under 
the nom de guerre of* Vindex,' in ' Letters 
to the Rev. G. IVOyly ' (1812). Towards 
the end of his lift^ Drummond lived chiefly 
abroad, and he died at Koine on 29 March 
1828. He was made a fellow of the Koval 
Societv on 4 April 179<), and a D.C.L. (Ox- 
ford) on.'Uuly 1810. 

[Gent. Mag. 1828. ii. 90; for a criticism of 
Odin see the Kclectie Review, new ser. viii. 77, 
and for one on the (Edipus .Judaicus the Quar- 
terly Reriew, ix. 329.] L. C. S. 

DRUMMOND, WILLIAM ABER- 
NETHY (1719?-l80i>);^ hishop of Edin- 
burgh, born in 1719 or 1720, was dt»scended 
from the family of Abernethy of Saltoun in 
Haddingtonshire. He at first studied medi- 
cine, and took the degr«*e of M.D., but was 
substxiuently for many years minister of an 
episcopalian church in t^dinburgh. Having 
paid his respects to Prince Charles Edwartl, 
i when he held his court at llolvrood in 1745 
i he was afterwards expost^d to much annoyanct* 
and even danger on that account, and was 
glad to avail liimself of his medical degree, 
and wear for some years tlu» usual profes- 
sional costume of the Edinburgh phvsicians. 
He took the additional suniamo of Dnmi- 
mond on his marriage, 8 Nov. 17(50, to Mary 
Barbara, widow of IlolK'rt Macgregor of 
Glengamock, and daughter and heiress of 
William Drummond of Hawthomden, Mid- 
lothian, grandson of the |>oet ( Burke, Peer- 
agey 1887, p. 444 ; Gent, Mag. xxx. 542). 
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He was consecrated bishop of Brechin at 
Peterhead, 26 Sept. 1787, and a few weeks 
later was elected to the see of Edinburg^h, to 
which the see of Glasgow was afterwards 
united. About the midale of February 1788 
the news reached Scotland that on 31 Jan. 
of that year Prince Charles Edward had died 
at Rome. Drummond was the first among 
the bishops to urge that the time had now 
oome for the episcop|alians to give a public 
VTOof of their submission to the house of 
Hanover by praying in the express words of 
the Englisn liturgy for the king and royal 
family. This was accordingly done through- 
out Scotland on 26 May. A bill of ' relief 
for pastors, ministers, and lay persons of the 
•episcopal communion in Scotland ' having 
been prepared, Drummond, with Bishops 
Skinner and Strachan, set out for London in 
April 1789 to promote its progress through 
parliament. Drummond continued bishop of 
Edinburgh till 1805, when, on the union of 
the two classes of episcopalians, he resigned 
in favour of Dr. Daniel Sandford. He re- 
tained, however, his pastoral connection with 
the clergy in the diocese of Glasgow till his 
death, which took place at his residence, 
Hawthomden, 27 Aug. 1809, at the a^e of 
eighty-nine or ninety (Scot4t idctg. Ixxi. 7 19). 
HSs wife died at Edinburgh, 11 Sept. 1789, 
in her sixty-eighth year (16. li. 466), having 
liad an only child, a daughter, who died 
before her. Drummond was a good theo- 
logian and well-meaning, but, says Russel, 
*• his intemperate manner defeated in most 
cases the benevolence of his intentions, and 
only irrit^ited those whom he had wished to 
convince * (Keith, Cat, of Scottish Bishops ^ 
ed. Russel, Append., p. 629 ; with which cf. 
Skinner, Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, p. 
480). He wrote several small tracts, among 
which may be mentioned: 1. * A Dialogue 
between Philalethes and Benevolus: wherein 
M. G. H.'s defence of Transubstantiation, in 
the Appendix to his Scripture Doctrine of 
Miracles displaved, is fully examined and 
solidly confuted. With some Observations 
on his Scripture Doctrine of Miracles,' 12mo, 
Edinburgh, 1776. 2. * A Letter to the Clergy 
of his Diocese, 8 March 1788,' 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1788. 3. * A Letter to the Lay Mem- 
bers of his Diocese, April 1788. With large 
notes/ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1788. He also fur- 
nished a preface and notes to Bishop Jolly's 
abridgment of Charles Daubeny's * Guide to 
the Church,' 8vo, Edinburgh, 1799. His 
letters to Bishops Douglas and Skinner, 
mostlv on the recognition of the Scotch epi- 
scopal church of the Hanoverian line of suc- 
cession, are among the Egerton and Addi- 
tional MSS. in the British Museum (Judex 



to the Cat, of Additions to the MSS. 1864-75, 
p. 448). Drummond presented in 1782 to 
the Edinburgh University the manuscripts of 
William Drummond of Hawthomden [q. v.], 
the ancestor of his wife. 

[Keith's Cat. of Scottish Bishop (Russel), 
Appendix, pp. 529, 545; Skinners Annals of 
Scottish Episcopacy, pp. 68. 76, 83, 84, 479-80 ; 
Foster's Baronetage (1882), p. 190; Cat. of Li- 
brary of Advocates, ii. 76.] G. G. 

DRUMMOND, WILLIAM HAMIL- 
TON, D.D. (1778-1865), poet and controver- 
sialist, eldest son of William Drummond, 
surgeon, R.N., by his wife Rose (Hare), was 
bom at Lame, co. Antrim, in August 1778. 
His father, paid off in 1783, died of fever 
soon after entering on a practice at Bally- 
clare, co. Antrim. His mother, left without 
resources, removed to Belfast with her three 
children, and went into business. Drum- 
mond, after receiving an education at the 
Belfast Academy, under James Crombie, D.D. 
To. v.], and WilUam Bruce, D.D. (1767- 
1841) [q. v.], was placed in a manufacturing 
house in England. Harsh usage tumed the 
thoughts of the sensitive boy from the pro- 
spects of commercial life, and at the age 
of sixt-een he entered Glasgow College (No- 
vember 1794) to study for the ministry. 
Straitened means interrupted his course, and 
left him without a degree, but he acquired 
considerable classical culture, and as a very 
young student began to publish poetrv, in 
which the influence of the revolutionary ideas 
of the period culminating in 1798 is apparent. 
Leaving Glasgow in 1798 he became tutor 
in a family at Ravensdale, co. Louth, pur- 
suing his studies under the direction of the 
AjTmagh presbytery, with which he connected 
himself on the ground of its exacting a high 
standard of proficiency from candidates for 
the ministry. In 1799, retumingto Belfast, 
he was transferred to the Antrim presWtery, 
and licensed on 9 April 1800. He at oroe re- 
ceived calls from First Holywood and Second 
Belfast, and accepting the latter was ordained 
on 26 Aug. 1 80(), the presiding minister be- 
ing William Bryson [q. v.l He became popu- 
lar, especially as a preacher of charity ser- 
mons, and dealt little in topics of controversy. 
On his marriage he opened a boarding-school 
at Mount (^ollyer, and lectured on natural 
philosophy, paving among his pupils Thomas 
Komney Kobinson, the astronomer. He was 
one of the first members of the Belfast Lite- 
rary Society (founded 23 Oct. 1801), and 
contributed to its transactions several of his 
poems. Bishop Percy of Dromore sought his 
acquaintance, and obtained for him tne de- 
gree of D.D. from Marischal College, Aber- 
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deen (29 Jan. 1810). In 1815 he was nu Timorous hymns, the uso of which has not 
imsucceasful candidate for the chair of logic been limited to his own denomination. 
and belles-lettres in the Belfast Academical | The following is a full list of his poems : 
Institution, and on 15 Oct. in that year he 1. ' Juvenile Poems : liy a Student of the 
was called to Strand Street, Dublin, as col- University of Glasgow ' [17951 8vo. 2. * Hi- 
leaffue to James Armstrong, D.D. [q. v.] In- I bemia. A Poem. Part the First,* Belfast, 
stalled on 25 Dec., he entered on the chief 1797, 8vo (apparently all published). 3. *The 
charge of his long life. He was soon elected Man of Age, Belfast, 1797, 8vo (* of age' 
a member of theKoyal Irish Academy, con- ' means 'aged'); 2nd eilition, in which 'some 
tributed frequently to its Transactions, held things are suppressed,* (Jlosgow, 1798, 8vo 
for many years the office of its librarian, and (to this edition is added an ode on the death 
took a scholarly interest in Celtic literature, of Robert Bums). 4. * The Battle of Tra- 
His poetical pieces, versified from ancient falgar; a Poem in two books,' 1806, 12mo 
Irish sources, are graceful paraphrases rather (contributed to Belfast Literary Society, 
than close translations. Most of his writings . 3 March). 5. * The First Book of T^ Lucretius 
show traces of very wide reading. His house Cams on the Nature of Things. Translated 
was crammed with the heterogeneous results into English verse,' Edinb., 1808, 16mo (Bel- 
of an insatiable habit of book-collecting. fast Literary SocieU', 7 March ). (i. * The 

Some years after his settlement in Dublin j Giant's Causeway,' Belfast, 181 1, 8vo (three 
Drummond came out as a polemic, exhibiting books, with two maps and five plates ; Belfast 
inthiscapacity a degree of sharpness and vi- Literary Society, 2 March 1807). 7. *An 
vacity which seemed a rather remarkable out- j Elegiac Ballad on the Funeral of the Prin- 
comeofhisgentleand genial temperament. In cess Charlotte,' Dublin, 1817, 8vo (anon.) 
two instances (in 1827 and 1828) he took ad- 8. < Who are the Happy,' &c., Dublin, 1818, 
vantage of discussions between disputants of 8vo (appended are other poems and thirty- 
the Romancatholic and est ablishecl churches : three hymns). 9. ^Clontarf,* Dublin, 1822, 
as occasions for bringing forward argument s 18nio (anon. ) 10. ' J^ruce's Invasion of Ireland,' 
for unitarian views ; and in the controversies ^ Dublin, 182H, lOmo. 11. 'The Pleasures of 
thus provoked he was always ready with a lk;nevolence,' 1835, 12mo. 12. * Ancient 
reply. His essay on *The DcK'triue of the Irish Minstrelsy,' Dublin, 1852, large 12mo 
Tnnitv' is the best specimen of his polemics, (eif^ht of the pit?ces in this volume had al- 
His ' Life of Servetus ' is a continuous on- ready appeart^d in vol. ii. of Hardiman's* Irish 
slaught on what he supposed to be unamiable ^linstrelsy,' 1831). Of his many controversial 
tent&ncies of Calvinism. I works, including 8«'veral separate sermons, it 

Drummond's tastes were simple, and in may suffice to mention 13. *llieDoctrineof the 
harmonv with the thorough kindliness of his j Trinity,' 1827, 8vo;2ndedition, 1827, 8vo; 3rd 
disposition. A character singularly sweet edition, 1831, 8vo(rt^printed also hi America). 
ana pure was enlivened by a bright vein of, 14. * Unitarian Christianity the Beligion of 
humour. His fine countenance dignified a' the Gosp«'l,' 1828, 8vo. 15. * Unitarianism 
short stature. He was very near-sighted, i no feeble and conceited Heresy,' 1829, 8vo 
and without an ear for music. In old age (addressed to ArchbLshop Magee, in reply to 
he suffered from attacks of apoplexy, under a publication by a layman, P. Dixon Hardy, 
which his powers of recollecticm were gradu- ' commended by Magee). 10. * Original Sin,' 
ally extinguished. He died at Lower Gar- 1832, 8vo. 17. * An Explanation and De- 
diner Street, Dublin, on IG Oct. 18G5, ond fenceof the Principles of Protestant Dissent,' 
was buried at Harold's Cross cemetery, near 1842, 8vo (in reference to proceedings taken 
Dublin, on 20 Oct. He married, first. Bar- against unitarian trustees by Duncan Chis- 
bara, daughter of David Tomb of Belfast, and 
had several children, of whom AVilliam Bruce 
Drummond and two daughters survived him ; 



andseoondlv, Catherine {d. 22 April 1879), 
daughter of Bobert Blackley of Dublin, by 
whom he left issue Robert Blacklev Drum- 
mond, minister of St. Mark's, Edmburgh; 
James Drummond, LL.D., principal of Man- 
chester New College, London, and a daughter ; 
another daughter by the second marriage died 
before him. 

Drummond as a poet is natural, pleasing 
and melodious, rich in pathos, and full of 
enthusiasm. He is at his best in his very 



holm, aliai< George Matthews). Apart from 
polemics were 18. * Humanitv to Animals,' 
1830, 8vo. 10. <An Essay on the Rights 
of Animals,* 18.'>H, 12mf). His biographical 
publications are 20. * Funeral Sermon for 
James Armstrong, 1 ).D./ Duldin, 18^40, 1 2mo. 
21. * Autobiography of Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan, with additions,' &;e., Dublin, 1840, 
12mo. -22. *The Life of Michael Servetus,' 
&(*., 1848, 12mo. Besides papers in the * Trans- 
actions of the l^jyal Irish Academy,' may be 
ment ioned his acad»»my prize essay, 23. * The 
Poems of Ossian,' Dublin, 1830, 4to (defends 
Macpherson's authorship). Posthumous was 
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24. * Sermons/ 1867, 8vo (with memoir and I 
two portraits). 

[Memoir by J. S. Porter, prefixed toposthumoiis 
sermons, 1867 ; Armstrong's Appendix to Mar- 
tineau's Ordination Service, 1829, p. 77 ; Unita- 
rian Herald, 27 Oct. 1 865, p. 345 (biographical 
notice, apparently by J. S. Porter) ; manuscript 
records of Antrim presbytery ; manuscript ' In 
Memoriam ' b^ his daughter, Mrs. John Camp- 
bell ; private information.] A. G. 

DRURY, Sir DRU or DRUE (1531 ?- 
1617), courtier, the fifth but third 8ur^•iving 
son of Sir Robert Drury, knt., of Hedgerley, 
Buckinghamshire, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of Edmund Brudenell, was 
bom probably in 1531 or 1532. He was a 
yoxu^er brother of Sir William Drury [q. v.] 
At the accession of Elizabeth he was ap- 
pointed gentleman-usher of the privy chamber, 
a post which he continued to hold during the 
succeeding reign. He seems to have been suc- 
cessful in keeping in the good graces of the 
?ueen, except on one occasion (Cal. State 
^apersy Dom. 1547-80, p. 170). In Septem- 
ber 1579 he received the honour of knight- 
hood at Wanstead, Essex (Metcalfe, .4 Sook 
of Knights f ^ISS). In November 1586 he 
was sent to Fotheringay to assist Sir Amias 
Paulet in the wardersmp of Mary Queen of 
Scots {Cal. State PaperSy Scottish Ser., ii. 
1015, 101 8). He was nominated constable of 
the Tower in 1595-6. Drury, whom Camden 
describes as a sincere, honest man, and a puri- 
tan in his religion ('Annals of Elizabeth,' in 
Keitnett, Hist, of England J ii. 501 ), died at 
his seat, Riddlesworth, Norfolk, 29 April 
1617, aged about eighty-six, though on nis 
monument the age of ninety-nine is absurdly 
given (Le Neve, Monumenta Anglicana, i. 
59). His will of 7 July 1613 was proved in 
P. C. C. 31 May 1617 (registered 39, Weldon). 
He married, first, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Philip Calthorpe, knt., who had oeen twice 
married, first to Sir Henry Parker, K.B. , eldest 
son of Henry, lord Morley, and secondly, after 
1550, to Sir William Woodhouse, lait., of 
Waxham, Norfolk; she brought him a moiety 
of Riddlesworth. In 1582 he married for his 
second wife Catherine, daughter and heiress 
of William Finch of Linsted, Kent, acquir- 
ing with her the manor of Sewards in that 
parish, and Perry Court at IVeston in the 
same county. By this lady, who died 1 3 Sept. 
1601, aged 45, and was buried at Linsted, 
he had an only son, Drue Drury (created a 
haronet 7 May 1627 ; died 23 April 1632), 
and three daughters : Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Thomas Wingfield, knt., but afterwards wife 
of Henry Reynolds; Anne, wife of Sir Robert 
Boteler, knt. ; and Frances. Some interest- 
ing letters from Drury and his second wife 



to Sir Julius Ca}sar, written in 1688, 1596, 
and 1603-14, are to be found in the Lans- 
downe and Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum. 

Drury is to be distinguished from a Drue 
Drury of Eccles and Rollesby, Norfolk, who 
mamed Anne, dau^ter and coheiress of 
Thomas, sixth baron Burgh of Gainsborough, 
and was knighted at Whitehall 23 July 1603, 
before the coronation of the king (Metcalfe, 
A Book of Knights J p. 147). 

[Addit. MS. 19127, ff. 181. 183, 187 ; Letter- 
book of Sir Amias Paulet, ed. Morris ; Blome- 
field's Norfolk (8vo), i. 278, 280, 281,283 ; Hasted's 
Kent (fol.), ii.681 y, 689, 810; Cullum's Hawsted 
and Hardwick, 2nd edit., p. 133 ; General Index 
to Strype's Works (8vo), i. 240 ; Chamberlain's 
Letters (Gamd. Soc.), p. 40 ; Fuller's Worthies 
(1662), Norfolk, p. 272 ; Hist, of Norfolk (by 
J. Chambers), ii. 719-21 ; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. vii. 89, 137, viii. 324, 6th ser. viii. 349, 
393, ix. 267, 6th ser. iv. 101.] G. G. 

DRURY, DRU (1726-18aS), naturalist, 
was bom 4 Feb. 1725 in Wood Street, Lon- 
don. Drury claimed descent firom Sir Dru 
Drury [q. v.l His father was a silversmith, 
and married four times. Mary Hesketh 
was the mother of Dru and of seven others, 
who all died young. The boy was care- 
fully educated, and assisted his father in the 
busmess. When Dru was twenty-three his 
father resigned it to him, and he married, 
7 June 1748, Esther Pedley, a daughter of 
his father's first wife by her former husband, 
and thus became possessed of several freehold 
houses in London and Essex, which brought 
him an annual income of between 250/. and 
300/. In 1771 he purchased a silversmith's 
stock and shop at 32 Strand. Here he made 
nearlv 2,000/. per annum for some years, but 
failed^, as it seems from no fault of his own, 
in 1777. He behaved most honourably to 
his creditors, and by their assistance was 
able to recommence business in the next 
year. His wife died in 1787. He had by 
ner seventeen children, of whom all except 
three, who survived him, died young. In 
1789 he retired from trade and gave up the 
business to his son. From the time when he 
began life on his own account he had been 
an eager student of entomology, inserting ad- 
vertisementa in foreign papers which solicited 
specimens either by exchange or purchase. 
His cabinets soon became famous. Donovan 
speaks of his * noble and very magnificent col- 
lections.' Smeathman (himself distinguished 
by his researches among the termites or white 
ants) was one of his most valued collectors. 
Thus he expended large sums in order to en- 
rich his cabinets with new specimens. He 
now spent his time between Broxboumey 
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where he still amused himself collecting in- 
sects, and London. He was also a lover of 
gaidenixu^^and of angling in the Lea and New , 
Kiver. His favourite amusements for several . 
years consisted in making wines from dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit, and conducting experi- 
ments in distillation. Always of an active 
mind, speculations connected with obtaining | 
gold led him to engage many travellers, espe- 
cially Lewin, to join his projects. These gene- 
rally turned out disappointments to all parties. 
At length he removed to Tumhum Qreen, 
but a complication of ailments began to weigh 
him down. He died of stone, 15 Dec. 180«'), 
his love for insecta continuing to the last, 
and was buried in the church of St. MartinV 
in-t he-Fields, London. His daughter mar- 
ried Mr. Andr6 (a relative of Major Andr6), 
a merchant in the city. 

Entomology was much advanced by Drury's 
writings, but even more by the excellent 
flffurea which accompanied them, the work of 
Moses Harris. His descriptions often lack 
scientific precision; but his notices of the 
libellulidoe and of the insects of Sierra Leone 
are specially valuable. Some of his papers 
came into Mr. Westwood's hands. TVniry's 
collection was remarkably fine, many of the 
specimens being uni(jue. It had taken thirty 
years in its formation. HLs cabinets were 
sold by auction at his death, and brouglit 
614/. 8g. (W., with about 300/. more for the 
cabinets, books, and copper-plates of the illus- 
trations. One cabinet is said to have con- 
tained eleven thousand insects. Linnteus, 
Kirby, and Fabricius each held Drury in high 
estimation, and named insects after him. 
Together with Pallas, the younger LinnsDun, 
and Haworth, thev were wont to correspond 
with him. His ' £xotic Entomology * was in 
part translated into German, and annotated 
by G. W. F. Panzer, 1785. 

Drury was a man of the highest lionour, 
upriffht and religious, active both in mind 
and Dody, and devotedly attached to ento- 
mology. His works are : 1. ' Illustrations 
of Natural History, exhibiting ui)wards of 
240 figures of Exotic Insects, 3 vols. 4to, 
London, 1770-82. 2. * Illustrations of Exotic 
Entomology, with upwards of (S50 figures 
and descriptions of new Insects.' This was 
edited with notes by J. 0. Westwood, 3 vols. 
4to, London, 1837, the original volumes being 
very rare. 3. * Directions for Collecting In- 
sects in Foreign Countries,' about 1800, a fly- 
leaf of three pages, which he sent all over 
the world, and which was translated into ! 
several languages. 4. 'Thoughts on the 
Precious Metals, particularly Gold, with di- 
Tections to Travellers, &c., for obtaining 
them, and selecting other natural riches from . 



the rough diamond down to the pebble-stone,' 
1801, 8vo, London. He styles himself in 
this ' goldsmith to her majesty,' and was an 
F.L.S. Its directions are very miscellaneous, 
and range from clothing and diet to crystal- 
lography. 

[Bibl. Zoologias Agassiz and Strickland, ii. 
266; Life by Lieuteuant-colonel C. H. iSmixh in 
the Naturalists* Library, i. 17-71. from materials 
supplied by Drury'b gramLssoiis; Discourse on 
the Study of Natural History and Taxidermy 
and Biography, pp. 51, 171, by AV. »Swainson. in 
Lirducr's Cabinet Cycloiweilia; Gent. Mjig. 1804, 
vol. Ixxiv. pt. i. p. 86; Memoir by J. 0. Westwood 
prefixed to l-Ixotic Entomology.] M. 0. W. 

DRURY, HEN KY (1812-1863), arch- 
deacon of AVilts, eldest son of Henrv Joseph 
Thomas Drur}- (177s-1841),by his wife Caro- 
line, daughter of A. W. Taylor of Bon^ham 
Wood, I lertfordshire, and grandson of Jot^eph 
Driir>' (17oO-18;U), was bom at Harrow 
1 1 Mav 1812. After passing through Harrow 
with distinction he was admitted minor pen- 
sioner of (?oius College, Cambridge, 14 June 
1831, and bt»gan re.sidence in the following 
October {Collet/e Ref/uter). In 1833 he won 
the Browne medal tor the Latin ode, and in 
1835 that for the ejiigrams. An eye com- 
])laint prevented further academic successes 
us an undergraduate. In 1837 he took the 
ordinary JIA. degree, proceeding M.A. in 
1840. In 18^38 he became classical lecturer 
at Cains, but, having been ordained, he left 
Cambridge in 1839 to take sole charge of 
Alderley, Gloucestershire, a curacy which he 
exchanged the following year for that of 
Hromham, AViltshire. Drury, together with 
some friends, projected and published the 
* Arundines Cami, a collection of translations 
into Latin and Greek verse by dillerent Cam- 
bridge men. The lirst edition was published 
in a beautiful form in 1841, and four subse- 
quent editions ap])eared during Drury 's life- 
time ; a sixth, alter liis death, was edited by 
Mr. H. J. J lodgscm in 1805. These successive 
editions contained several new pieces. Drury 
became rector of Alderley in 1843, and two 
vears later vicar of Bremhill with Foxham 
and Highway, AVilt shire, a preferment which 
he received from Dr. Denison, bishop of Salis- 
bury, to whom, and his successor in the see, 
Dr. Hamilton, he was examining chaplain. 
In 1855 he was installed prebendary of »Ship- 
ton in Salisbury Cathedral, was appointed 
chaplain to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Speaker Denison in 1857 {Gent. May. 3rd 
ser. iii. 454), and became archdeacon of 
Wilts in July 1862. He dicKl at Bremhill 
25 Jan. 18()3, after two days' illness. On 
13 Dec. 1843 he married Amelia Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the llev. Giles Daubeny, 
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rector of Lydiard Treffoze, Wiltshire (Gent. 
Moff. new ser. xxi. 194). * After taking 
holy orders/ writes Mr. H. J. Ilodffson, * Mr. 
Drury proved himself a sound theologian and 
a valuaole assistant to the bishop of his diocese, 
an earnest preacher, and an active parish 
priest. ... As a friend and companion he 
was most menial and afiectionate, possessed 
of lively wit and humour, full of anecdote 
and badinage, but tampered with excellent 
tact and judgment, all combined with a 
modesty and absence of self-assertion. 

[Information kindly communicated by H. J. 
Hodgson, esq., and the Master of Caius ; Burke's 
Landed Gentry, 4th edit., p. 395 ; Gent. Ma^. 
3rd ser. xiv. 660-1 ; Crockford's Clerical Di- 
rectory, 1860, p. 176.1 G. G. 

DRURY, HENRY JOSEPH THOMAS 
(1778-1841), scholar, son of the Rev. Joseph 
Drury [q. v.], by Louisa, daughter of Benja- 
min Heath, D.C.L., of Exeter, was bom at 
Harrow on 27 April 1778, and educated at 
Eton and King's College, Cambridge (B.A. 
1801, M.A. 1804), of which society he became 
a fellow. Drury became under-master, and 
afterwards master, of the lower school at 
Harrow, and among his pupils was Lord 
Byron (see a letter from Byron to Drury 
dated 18 Oct. 1814 in Moobes Life of Lord 
Byron), In 1820 he was presented to the 
rectory of Fingert. He died at Harrow on 
5 March 1841. By his wife, Caroline, daugh- 
ter of A. W. Taylor of Boreham AVood, Hert- 
fordshire, he had a son Henry [q. v.] 

Drury had a great reputation in his day 
as a classical scholar, but contented himself 
with editing selections from the classics for 
the use of Harrow School. He also formed a 
most valuable library of the Greek classics, 
both printed editions and manuscripts, which 
was sold after his death, two parts in 1827 
for 8,917/. 13*., and the third in 1837 for 
1,093/. He was an original member of the 
Roxburghe Club, London, and contributed to 
their collection a reprint of *Cock LorelFs 
Boat ' (1817) and * The Metrical Life of Saint 
Robert of Knaresborough ' (1824), from a 
manuscript in his possession, which was de- 
ciphered and transcribed by Joseph Hasle- 
wood the bibliographer. Among Drury's nu- 
merous friends were Dr. Dibdin the biblio- 
grapher, who mentions him several times in 
* The Bibliographical Decameron,' and Lord 
Byron. In Moore's * Life of Lord Byron ' are 
to be found several letters from the poet to 
his former tutor, written in affectionate t^jrms 
and without much regard to the propriety 
usually preserved in a correspondence with 
a divine. 

I Gent. Mag. 1841, new ser. xvi. 323; some 
additional facts are to be found in Heathiana : 



Notes Genealogical and Biographical of the family 
of Heath, privately printed, 1881.] L. C. S. 

DRURY, JOSEPH (1750-1834), head- 
master of Harrow School, son of Thomas 
Drury, a member of an old Norfolk family, 
was bom in London on 11 Feb. 1750, was 
admitted scholar of Westminster in 1765, 
and was elected to Trinity College, Cambridge^ 
in 1768 (Welch). He found himself unable to 
continue his residence at Cambridge through 
lack of means, and in 1769, on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Watson, afterwards bishop 
of Llandaff, he obtained an assistant-mas- 
tership at Harrow under Dr. Sumner. On 
the appointment of Dr. Heath to the head- 
mastership in 1771 Drury was almost per- 
suaded to join in the secession of Samuel 
Parr, who set up an opposition school at Stan- 
more, taking with nun one of the under- 
masters and several boys ; he decided to re- 
main loyal to the ancient foundation, became 
one of Heath's most efficient assistants, and 
on 5 Aug. 1775 married his youngest sister, 
Louisa, daughter of Benjamin Heath, D.C.L. 
(Heathianay p. 22). On the resignation of 
Dr. Heath in 1785 Drury, who was then in 
his thirtv-sixth year, was elected to succeed 
him. lie graduated B.D. in 1784 and D.D. 
in 1789. He held the head-mastership for 
twenty years. When Heath left, the number 
of boys at the school was a little over two 
hundred, a slight di minution took place during 
Drury *8 earlier years of office, and in 1796 
the numbers were only 139. After a period 
of depression the school increased rapidly 
under his management, and in 1803 num- 
bered 345 boys, among whom were many 
who afterwards became famous, and an ex- 
traordinarily large number of the nobility for 
the size of the scnool (Thornton). This in- 
crease, which marks an epoch in the life of 
the school, must be ascribed mainly to the 
character of the head-master. Asa teacher 
Drur}' was eminently successful, and while 
he insisted on scholarship taught his boys to 
appreciate} classical literature, and encouraged 
Latin and English composition both in prose 
and verse, and the practice of public recita- 
tion. His influence over his boys may be 
judged by the feelings he inspired in such a 
difficult pupil as Lord Byron [q. v.] Though 
he was a nrm disciplinarian the ooys con- 
sidered him a kind master, they knew that 
he was sincerely anxious for their welfare, 
and they admired his dignified manners and 
easy address. Byron speaks most warmly of 
him in a note to * Childe Harold,' canto iv. 
St. 75, and under the name of Probus in 
* Childish Recollections ' and lines * On a 
Change of Masters * in ' Hours of Idleness/ 
He appears to have been the first head-master 
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who exempted the higher lbriut> t'roiii tlo^giiig ; 
he disliked flogging, and the 8y8t(^ui of moni- 
torial caning seems to have grown iip in his 
time. The ill-health of his wife und his own 
desire for rest and for country pursuits led 
him to resign tlie head-mastership in IHOo; 
he retired to Dawlish, Devonshire, where he 
had already purchased an estate called Cock- 
wood, and there occupied himself in farming 
his land, in the duties of a mu^ibtrate, and 
the pursuits of a countrv gentleman. lie 
became acrjuainted with Charlos Kean the 
elder when acting at Exeter in IH 10-1 1, went 
to see him act in ditlerent characters night 
after night, wannly admired his talents, and 
helped to establish him at Drury Lant* Theat rt>. 
For some years he was vicar of Ahl winkle, 
Northamptonshire ; he did not reside there, 
and held the living on condition of nisii^nin^^it 
to a son of the itutron, Lord hilfonl ; his only 
other church pn»ff*rment wos the prel»end of 
Dultincote in Wells Cathtidral, to which he 
was instituted in 1M2. Ilediedat Coekwoud 
on 9 Jan. IH'M, at the age of eighty-four, and 
was buried at St. Leonard's, KxetiT. Drury 
left thret:' sons, all in holy orders: Henry 
Joseph Thomaii [«i. v.], for forty-one years 
assistant-master ot Harrow, the father of the 
liev. Benjamin Heath Drury, lati> assistant- 
master ol Harrow; Benjamin Heath, assist- 
ant^master of Kton ; and Charles, rector of 
Pontcsbury, Shropshire, and one daughter, 
Louisa Heath, the wife of John Herman 
Merivale, commissioner of bankru])tcy. Mark 
Drury, the 8t?cond master of Harrow, who 
was a candidate for the head-mast ershi]) in 
IKKj (Mookk, JJ/e of Ji'i/rofi, p. 21M, was 
Drury's younger brother. 

[Annual Bio^Triphy and Obituary, xix. l-3(), 
contains a nu*ini>ir of Drury by his younjrt>t 
son, Charles; Thornton's Jlarn^w SoIidoI, pp. 
191-214; AVelchV Alumni AVrstmoniisi. pp. 38.J, 
388 ; Dmke'h Heath iana. p. 22 ; Lv Ncve'b Fasti, 
i. 203 ; ByrooV ChiUU* Harold, iv. 7'5. aud Hours | 
of Idleness; Moon/s Life of B\Ton, ihI. 1847. ! 
pp. 19, 20. 20. 66. 89. 103, 117. 5^07 ; information 
kmiUy supplied by the Rev. Benjamin Heath < 
Drury.] AV. H. I 

DRURY,SiR HOBERT (ff. lo;?()),8iHttker 
of the House of Commons, eldest son of Hoger 
Drury, lord of the manor of Hawsted, Sntlolk, . 
by Felicia, daujrhter and heir of William I 
Denton of B<'Sthorpe, Norfolk, waseducate<l : 
at the university of Cambridge, and jirobably I 
at Gonville Hall. He figures with his father i 
aa commissioner of array for SuH'olk in 1487 j 
(Matenai*/or thf lieit/ii of Henry VII^ Rolls 
Ser., ii. I So). He was a Iwirrister-at-law 
and a member of Lincoln's Inn, being men- 
tioned in the list pres«Tved by 1 higdale among 
the ' governors ' of that society in 14S8-9, 



1491^-3, and 1497 (Or/y. iW), but the date 
of his admission is uncertain. On 17 Oct. 
1495 he was electwl s|)eaker of the House of 
Commons, being th(>n knight of the shire for 
Suiiblk (Hot. Pari. vi. 459). This parliament 
produced many private acts and one public 
statute of importance, whereby it was enacted 
that *■ no person going with the king to the 
wars shall be at taint of trejtson* ^11 Hen. VH, 
c. i. ) Bacon characterises this measure as 
' rather just than legal and more magnanimous 
than provident,' but pruis4^sitas * wonderful, 
pious, and noble' (Bacon's Worka, Literary 
and Prufemonal^ ed. Spedding, i. 159). In 
1501 he obtained from \\^\m Alexander W 
a license to have a chapel in his house, * the 
parish church being a mile distant and the 
road subject to inuudationriandotheri)erils.' 
On 1^9 Aug. 150t> he atte.sted the document 
wherebv Henry A'lJI renewed his father's 
treaty with Scotlan<l, and he was also oneoi 
tht^ romniissioner.4 aiuRiinted to receive the 
oath of the Scottish king and to treat for the 
redress of wrougft done (»u t he border ( Hymkb, 
Fadera, xiii. '2i\'2, !><«, 'iK'A). On V2 March 
1509-10 he obtained a license to impark two 
thousand acres of land, anvl to fortify his 
manors in Sutlolk (lA'ttcru and Papem . . . 
ILvnry VIII, i. 14.*J). Between June 1510 
aud February 1512- 1.*^ iucluhive he was en- 
gaged with various colleagues in the at tempt 
to ]>acify the Scottish border by peaceful 
methmls, and to obtain redn?ss i'c»r wn^ngs 
committed (Hvmek, Faderay xiii. I'TO, oOl, 
I:i46). He wit nosed the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Mary on !) ( )ct . 1 51 4 ( Letters and Papers 
. . . Henry J'llI, i. >^9>), was appointed 
knight for the body in I5i(i (//;. vol. ii. pt. i. 
p. ^7lM, was one of a commission aj>pointed 
to «?xauiine susj)«'Cts arrested in the district 
of iSl. Martiu's-in-the-Fiehls in .lulv 1519 
(ih. vol. iii. pt. i. p. 1J9), was present on the 
Field of the Cloth of (iold in 1520, and on 
lO Julv of lh»,' same year was in atleiulance 
on t helping when he met the |]ui])erorCharles 
at Gravesend (ih. 241, 2i:i, ;i2«)). In 1521 
he wasa commissioner for j»erambulaling and 
determining the nietes jind bounds of the 
town of Ipswich (ih. 409). In 1522 he was 
in attendance on the lung at Canterbury {Jb. 
907 ). In 152.*i and 1524 he was chief com- 
missioner for tile collection of the subsidy in 
Sulfolk and town of Ipswich, and in 1524 he 
was a commissioner lor tin; collection of the 
loanforthelMvnch war(//A lo05, 1:30(J, 1457, 
vol. iv. pt. i. ])p. ^2, 2.'J>). He ismentiimed 
in 1520 as one of the h*gal or judicial com- 
mittee of th»* privy council, ranking in point 
of precedence next after Sir Thomas More 
{ih. pt. iii. 3090). In 15;K) he was owv of the 
commi>$>iuners of gaol delivery for Ip.-ywich 
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(Jb, 2919), was appointed commissioner of 
sewers for Suffolk in December 1534, and 
died on 2 March 1636-6 (ib. vii. 596, viii. 
76). He was buried in St. Mary's Church, 
Bury St. Edmunds, under a stone monu- ' 
ment, the wooden palisade of the tomb bear- 
ing the inscription, * Such as ye be some time I 
were we, such as we are such shall ye be. 
Miserere nostri.* Drury married twice. By 
his first wife, Anne, daughter of Sir William 
Calthorpe, knight, of Burnham-Thorpe, Nor- 
folk, he had issue (besides daughters) bir Wil- 
liam Drury, who succeeded him at Ilawsted, 
and Sir liobert Drury of Iled^erley, Buck- 
inghamshire, father of Sir William Drury 
1q. v.], lord president of Munster, and of Sir 
)ru Drury [q. v.] By his second wife, Anne, 
relict of Edward, lord Grey, he had no issue. 

[Cull urn's Hawsted, pp. 1 3 1 , 1 42, 1 45 ; Cooper's 
Atbense Cantabr. i. 56 ; Manning's Lives of the 
Speakers.] J. M. R. 

DRURY, ROBERT (1667-1607), catho- 
lic divine, bom of a gentleman's family in 
Buckinghamshire in 1667, was educated in 
the English College of Douay, then tempo- 
rarily removed to Rheims, where he arrived 
1 April 1688. He received the minor orders 
at Rheims on 18 Aug. 1690, and on the 17th 
of the following month he, with several other 
students, was sent to the college lately founded 
at Valladolid by Philip II of Spain for the 
education of the English clergy. After being 
ordained priest there, he was sent in 1593 to 
England, where he zealously laboured on the 
mission, chiefly in London and its vicinity. 
He was one 01 the appellant priests who op- 
posed the proceedings of thearchpriest Black- 
well [see Blackwell, George] ; and his name 
occurs among the signatures attached to the 
appeal of 17 Nov. 1600, dated from the prison 
at Wisbech (Dodd, Church Hist. ii. 269). He 
was also one of the thirteen secular priests 
who, in response to the queen's proclamation, 
subscribed the celebrated protestation of alle- 
giance (31 Jan. 1602-3), which was drawn up 
by William Bishop [q.v.J, afterwards bishop 
of Chalcedon (Butler, Auft. Memoirs of the 
English Catholics^ 3rd edit. ii. 66-4>5). In 
1606 the government of James I imposed 
upon catholics a new oath, which was to be 
the test of their civil allegiance. About this 
time Drury was apprehended, brought to 
trial, and condemned to death for being a 
priest and remainingin this realm, contrary 
to the statute of 27 Eliz. He refused to save 
his life by taking the new oath, and conse- 
quently he was drawn to Tyburn, hanged, 
and quartered on 26 Feb. 1606-7. 

* A true Report of the Arraignment, Tryall, 
Conviction, and Condemnation of a Popish 



Priest named Robert Drewrie ' appeared at 
London, 1607, 4to, and is reprinted in the 
* Harleian Miscellany,' vol. iii. 

[Challonei^B Memoirs of Missionary Priests 
(1742), ii. 16; Douay Diaries, pp. 218, 232,234; 
Morris's Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 
iii. 329 ; Gillow's Bibl. Diet. ; Panzani's Memoirs, 
p. 85.] T. C. 

DRURY, ROBERT (1687-1623), iesuit, 
bom in Middlesex in 1687, was son of Wil- 
liam Drury [q. v.], D.C.L., judge of the pre- 
rogative court (who was convert^ to the 
catholic faith in articulo mortis)^ and his 
wife, Mary, daughter of Sir Richard South- 
w^ell of Woodrising, Norfolk, a relative of 
Father Robert Southwell the poet. He was 
educat-ed in London, and at tne age of four- 
teen was sent to the English College at Douay, 
where he began his course of humanities, 
which he completed at St. Omer. On 9 Oct. 
1606 he entered the English College, Rome, 
for his higher course. After receiving minor 
orders he joined the Society of Jesus in Oc- 
tober 1608, and subsequently he repaired to 
Posna to finish his theology, arriving there 
28 Feb. 1611-12. In 1620 he was rector of 
the college at St. Omer, and afterwards was 
sent on the mission to his native country, 
where he became a distinguished preacher. 
He was professed of the four vows 8 Sept. 

1622. Occasionally he went imder the names 
of Bedford and Stanley. 

He lost his life on Sunday, 5 Nov. (N.S.) 

1623, at the * Fatal Vespers * in Blacldriars. 
On the afternoon of that day about three 
hundred persons assembled in an upper 
room at the French ambassador's residence, 
Hunsdon House, Blackfriars, for the pur- 
pose of participating in a religious service by 
Drury and William W^hittingham, another 
Jesuit. While Drury was preaching the great 
weight of the crowd in the old room sud- 
denly snapped the main summer-beam of the 
floor, which instantly crashed in and fell into 
the room below. The main beams there also 
snapped and broke through to the ambassa- 
dor s drawing-room over the gate-house, a 
distance of twenty-two feet. Part of the 
floor, being less crowded, stood firm, and the 
people on it cut a way through a plaster wall 
into a neighbouring room. The two Jesuits 
were killed on the spot. About ninety-five 
persons lost their lives, while many others 
sustained serious injuries. The bigotry of 
the times led some people to regard this ca- 
lamity as a judgment on the catholics, ' so 
much was God offended with their detestable 
idolatrie * (Lysons, Endrons, iv. 410). Fa- 
ther John Floyd met the reproach bv pub- 
lishing ' A Word of Comfort to the frnglish 
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Catholics,' St. Omer, 1623, 4to. A quaint 
and apparently accurate account of the acci- 
dent 18 given in 'The Doleful Even-Son^^' 
(1623), written by the Rev. Samuel Clarke, 
a puritan; and another description will l>e 
found in 'The Fatall Vesper* (16l'3), aserilx^d 
to AVilliam Crashaw, father of the poet {Cat. 
of the Huth Library, i. 365). 

There is a eulogiiun of Drury in the pre- 
fiice to a book called * F. Robert Drury's lie- 
liquaiy' (1624), containing his prayers und 
devotions. Stow savs that he was reputed 
by his fellow-churcnmen to be a muu of 
great learning, and generally admitted to bt> ! 
of good moral life (Survey of Lmidorif ed. ' 
1633, p. 380). 

[Cunningham 8 Handbook for London (1849), 
i. 94; Dodd's Chnrch Ilist. ii. 410; liiaries of j 
the Endiftb College, Douay, pp. 218, 232, 234 ; 
Foley's Records i. 77-97, v. 1007, vi. 235, 247. 
vii. 21 1 ; Fuller's Church Hist. (Brewer), v. 539 ; 
Gillow's Bibl. Diet. ; LowndeK's Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), i. 211 ; More's Hist. Mitwionis Anglic. 
8oc. Jesu, p. 451 ; Notes and Querii^s. 3rd ser. 
X, 447 ; Oliver's Jesuit Collections, p. 83 ; Pt-n- 
niuit*s Account ofLondon (1793), p. 238; Thorn- 
buxy's Old and New London, i. 199-204.] 

T. C. 

DRURY, ROBERT (f. 1729), traveller, 
bom in London 24 July 1687, wns the son of 
a tavern-keeper, * well known and esteemed 
for keeping that note<l hou«* called "Th«* 
King*8 Head," or otherwis^e distinguished bv 
the name of the "Beef Stake House."' *Not'- 
withstanding all the education my father be- 
stowed on me, I could not be brought to think 
of any art, science, trade, business, or prof(.>s- 
sionof any kind whatsoever, but going to sea.' 
His father at last consented to let him under- 
take an East India voyage, and on 1 9 Feb. 1701 
Dnury embarked for Bengal in the Degmvo 
Indiaman. The outward voyage was unevent- 
ful, but in setting out on her return the vessel 
ran aground in the river, and upon getting to 
sea was found to have sprung a leak, which 
increased to such an extent that it was ne- 
cessary to run her ashore otF the coast of 
Androy (called by Drury Antemdrcca), the 
most southern province of Madnga.scar. The 
majority of the crew got safe to land, nnd 
were at first kindly treated by the native 
chief, who was highly gratified at the advent 
of 80 many white men, whom he expected to 
be of service to him in his wars. The Eng- 
liahmen naturally objected, and conceived nnd 
executed a plan for seizing the chiefs person, 
and detaining him as a hostage until they 
should have reached the territory- of another 
petty prince,who was underst ood t o be friendly 
to white men. The undertaking, ably con- 
ceived, was miserably carried out ; the Eng- 



lishmen, continually pursued and hura>sed, 
were enticed into surrendering their captive, 
and having thus parted with their only se- 
curitv were eventual I v massacn*d bv the na- 
tives upon the very border of the friendly 
territoiy. Two or three boys were alone 
spared, of whom Drurv was one. He was 
assigncfd as a slave to tlie most barbarous of 
the nobles of the district, and tor some time 
underwent great hnrdshij), and was in fre- 
quent danger of life and limb from his 
master's brutality. Gradually his conditi<m 
im])rov(Hl, he obtained a cottage and plot of 
ground, married a native wife, took part in 
the civil broils of the inhabitants, and at 
length found means to escn]>e to a neighbour- 
ing chieftain, who protected him. His pur- 
jwse wa*i to go still further northward to the 
provinet? which he calls Feraingher (Fire- 
nana), beyond the great river Oneghaloye, 
which he understood to })e frequently visited 
by European ships. He succeeded in es- 
caping, and made his way through a vast 
uninhabited forest, subsisting on roots and 
honey and the wild cattle he killed by the 
way, and crossing the Oneghaloye by help of 
a float, in great dancrer from alligators, lie 
found that ships had ceased to visit Ferain- 
gh(T, which was ruined by war, and owed 
Lis deliverance to what sei-med at first a most 
untoward event, his ca])ture by the invading 
and plundering Sakalavas, at this day, next 
to the Hovas, the leading ])eoi)le in Mada- 
gascar. After some cruel disajnmintments 
in endeavours to communicate with his coun- 
trymen, who occasionally visited the coast, 
he contrived to convey news of his existence 
and his condition to hisfath»T, who commis- 
sioned a ship's ca])ta in to random him, and he 
was eventually permitted lo depart, after 
fifteen years' residence on the island. 

It is ])ainful, though only what might be 
expected, to learn that l>rury returned to 
Madagascar in the chanict(»r of a slave trader, 
buying slaves to sell again in the Virginia 
plantations. He ap])ears, however, to have 
made but one voyage. He afterwards became 
porter at the India House, and is related by 
Mr. Huiicombe to have had a house in or near 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and to have diverted 
visitors by exhibiting the Madagascar method 
of hurling javelins in the then unenclosed 
space. The time of his death is unknown. 
lie died after 1729, when his travels were 
first ]»ublished, and before 1743, when in a 
second edition of his book he was stated to 
be dead. 

Drury's narrative, published in 1729, stands 
in the very first raiiK of books of travel and 
adventure. He had the good fortune to fall 
in with a most able editor whose identity has 
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never transpired, but who has been conjec- 
tured to be Defoe. His theological views, 
however, are unlike Defoe^s, and he implies, 
with whatever truth, that he has been on the 
coast of Guinea. Whoever he was, he was 
content merely to abridge Drury's artless story 
and fit it for general reading. Either he or 
Drury, or both, possessed an eminent dramatic 
faculty, and great power of bringingscenes 
and persons vividly before the eye. Drury's 
religious controversies with the natives are 
most humorously recounted, and the cha- 
racters of the various petty chiefs and their 
wars are a better illustration of a Homeric 
state of society than most commentaries on 
the * Diad.' The editor betrays a certain bias 
in one respect ; he is evidently a believer in 
natural religion, as distinguished from reve- 
lation, and he involuntarily represents the 
people of Madaga.scar as more pious, moral, 
and innocent than is quite consistent with 
fact, superior as they really are to most un- 
civilised nations. In every other point the 
truth of Drury^s narrative has been entirely 
corroborated, so far as the case admita, by 
the knowledge since acquired of other parts 
of the island. Tlie wild and remote district 
where his lot was cast has hardly been visited 
since his time, and will be the last portion of 
Madagascar to be explored. 

Later editions of Drury's travels appeared 
in 1743, 1808, and 1820, the last being vol. v. 
of the series of autobiographies published by 
Hunt & Clarke. 

[Drury's Madagascar, or Journal during Fif- 
teen Years' Captivity on that Island.] R. (>. 

DRURY, Sir WILLIAM (1527-1579), 
marshal of Berwick and lord justice to the 
council in Ireland, third son of Sir Robert 
Drury of Hedgerlev, Buckinghamshire, and 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter 01 Edmund Brii- 
dcnell, esq., was bom at Ilawst^ad in Suffolk 
on 2 Oct. 1 527. Having completed his educa- 
tion at Gonville Hall, Cambridge, he attached 
himself as a follower to Lord Kussell, after- 
wards created Earl of Bedford. Accompanying 
this nobleman into France on the occasion of 
the joint invasion of tliat country by Charles V 
and lienrj' VIII in 1 544, he took an active part 
in the sieges of Boulogne and Montreuil, but 
had the mishap to be taken a prisoner during 
a skirmish in the neighbourhood of Brussels. 
On being ransomed he served for a short time 
at sea, becoming * an excellent maritimal man.' 
In 1549 he assisted Lord Kussell in sup- 
pressing a rebellion that had broken out m 
Devonsliire owing to the reforming and icono- 
clastic government of the protector Somerset. 
Though, like his patron, a staunch adherent 
of the reformed church, he refused to coun- 



tenance the ambitious designs of the Duke 
of Northumberland in his attempt to alter 
the succession, and on the death of Ed- 
ward YI he was one of the first to declare 
for Queen Mary. His religion, however, and 
his connection with the Earl of Bedford 
rendering his presence distasteful to Mary, 
he prudently retired from court during her 
reign (Collectanea Tapoff raphicaf yi.92 ; CuL- 
LUM, History of Hawstedf p. 133 ; Fuller, 
Worthies, Sufiblk ; Cooper, AtheruB Cantab.) 
The accession of Elizabeth at once restored 
Drury to public life ; and the government of 
Mary of Lorraine seeming to call for English 
int^irference in Scotland, he was despatched 
to Edinburgh in October 1559 to investigate 
the state of parties there, and to view the 
new fortifications of Leith, then said to be 
rapidly approaching completion. The pro- 
priety of sending him on this secret mission 
was at first doubted by Cecil, owing to 
the fact that his brother ' was thought to 
be an inward man with the emperor s am- 
bassador.^ But his conduct speeduy removed 
these suspicions, and confirmed Sir Ralph 
Sadler's opinion of him as being ' honest, 
wise, and secret.' Elizabeth having deter- 
mined to assist the lords of the congregation, 
and the sieg^e of Leith having been under- 
taken, Drury had again the misfortune to 
fall into the enemy's hands ; but beyond a 
short detenti(m he seems to have suffered no 
other injury, for on 10 Oct. 1560 he married 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas, lord Went- 
worth, and widow of John, last lord Williams 
of Thame, in the church of St. Alphage, 
London. His experience, prudence, and per- 
sonal bravery qualifying him for service on 
the borders, he was, in February 1564, ap- 
pointed to succeed Sir Thomas Dacre as mar- 
shal and deputy-governor of lierwick, an 
ofiice which he continued to fill until 1576, 
and his letters to Cecil regarding the pro- 
gress of events in Scotland are among the 
most important state documents relative to 
this period. In April 1507 he received a 
challenge from Bothwell for uttering foul 
reproaches against him, but having expressed 
his willingness to meet him, the earl's ardour 
cooled and the meeting never took place. 
The winter of 1669-70 was an anxious time 
for the wardens of the marches owing to the 
rising of the northern earls. But the rebel- 
lion having been suppressed, and the Earl of 
Northumberland carried off a prisoner to 
Lochleven Castle, Drury and Sir Iienry Gates 
were, in January 1570, commissioned to treat 
with the regent Murray for his surrender. 
While passing through the streets of Lin- 
lithgow on his way to meet them, Murray 
met his death at the hand of Bothwelhauglu 
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Drury too seems to have had at thf? same time . duced Kliza)x>th once mon» to send Drury 
anarroweacape, * for it was meant by Fern ie- to assist in negotiatinpr a p<»af»». Fearinjr 
hurst and Buccleiich to have slain him on that he might nov<T return from a journey 
his return from Edinburpfh/ Owing to the j so fraught with dangi-r, he besought Lord 
nightly raids of the Scot^, the state r)f the Burghley to extend his favour to his wife 
north country at this time was such, he wrote , and children if he chanced to end his life in 
to Cecil, * as it would pity anv English heart, her majesty's serviw*. On 12 July he wrote 
to see.' And in April lo70 lie accompanied , that he had again bt»en attncked on the high- 
theEarlof Sussex on a retaliatory expedition way; this being the eighth shot that had 
into Scotland. Ninety castles and strong- been discharged at him in Scotland after the 
holds razed to the ground and three hundred like sort. With I)e Croc playing his own 
towns and ^nllages in flames marked the game little good could bt» expected from the 
course ofthe army through Tjiddisdale,Teviot- negotiations; and having heard that a re- 
dale, and the Merse. On 11 May, having quest had biH?n made to Burrjhlev that some 
been knighted by the lord-lieutenant, Drury, ' more efficient person than himself might be 
with an army o{ 180 lances, 280 light hor«% , sent, he expressed his hope that their wish 
and 1,200 foot, again entered Scotland. ' might be fpwnted, * for he would sooner sen'e 
Marohing rapidly to Edinburgh he endea- the queen in Ccmstantinople than among such 
youred, according to his instructions, to pi»r- an inconstant and ingrate people.* At last 
suade Lethington and Grange to a * surceasf* Elizabeth determined to reduce the recal- 
of arms* on Elizabeth's terms; but failing cit rants by force ; and once more, in April 
in this he hastened to Glasgow, only to find 1573, he appean'd injdinbiirgh ; this time 
that the Duke of Chatelherault and the Earl with an English army and a heavy train of 
of Westmorland had raised the siege and artillery at his back. The cH'«t le having r<»- 
taken refuge in the highlands. Lord Flera- fused to submit, he planted his guns witli 
ing, however, was at Dumbarton, and with skill and care. On 21 May the assault com- 
hiin he endeavoured to open negotiations, menced. Day and night the batteries blazed, 
"which were brought to an abrupt termination and on the 28th the castle «um*nden?d. Witli 
by a dastardly attempt to assassinate him, its capture, the death of ^raitland, and the 
not without, there was good reason for b*»- execution of Kirkcaldy of Grangts the civil 
lieving, the connivance of Lord H«*m ing him- war came practically to an trnd. Drury, it 
self, to whom acconlingly Sir George Gary Ts said, was greatly distrossrd at the fate of 
sent a challenge, which was declined by that Kirkcaldy, * for he was a plain man of war and 
nobleman. On his niturn journev he razed loved Gninge dearly.* A few davs before his 
the principal castles belonging totluiHamil- death Kirkcaldy said of Drury tliat * he had 
tons and ravage<l the whole of Glydesdale ' ever found him deal uprightly in his sove- 
with fire and swonl. The good effect of reign's cause/ and th(?re can be little doubt 
these raids proving only tem]>orary, he was ' that itwashisprobity of conduct that caused 
despatched in May 1571 into Scotland to him to be so much hated and detested by the 
discovertherelativestrengthof parties there, timt}-s<»n'ing men around him. It ouglit to 




ordered * to travail to obt^iin a surcease of I without foundation in fact (Sadlkk, Sfaft 



arms on both sides so that it may be iM^m*- Paperity i.; Machyx, Dirtn/, y. 2W; Calendar 

ficial for the king's |)arty.* His travail was of Forrif/n Papers, vii. viii. ix. x. ; Ca/mdnr 

in vain; but while at L<Mth he ajrain iiar- reiatim/foS<*ofiand,'i.: CiivmuwuVj CMp/t; 

rowly escaped being shot in the open street. Mklville, ^VewoiVj*; Bibkkij.. 7>mr//; 7^^ 

These repeated attempts to takehis life caused f/i^fer of the Privy Council of >k^tt land, ii. 247, 
him considerable anxiety, not so much, he I i530). 

wrote to Lonl Burghley, on account of p<*r- In lo74, owing to the threatening state of 

sonal danger, but more.^ bt?cause of his wife affairs in Ireland, the privy council had half 



and children. In February 1572 Thomas 
Randolph was joined with him on the same 
bootless errand. They were politely received 
hy the regent and by those in the ca«tl(f ; 
but, finding their intervention inefl^'ectiuil, 
they returned to IV?rwickon 23 Ajiril. But 
the arrival of De Croc in May with instruc- 
tions from the French king to persuade the 
queen's party to submit to the regent in- 



determined to send him with an anny into 
Munster. But the danger passed away, and 
with it the nec«*ssity for imni(»diate action. 
In ir)76, however, Elizabeth having given her 
consent to th«» nvestablishment of a resident 
government in Munster and (\innaught, he 
was persuaded, much to th** satisfaction of 
Sir Tienry Sidney, to accept the post of pre- 
sident of Munster. No sooner had he been 
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established in his government than he pro- 
ceeded to reduce the province to order and 
obedience. The nobility and gentry were 
obliged to enrol the names of their followers 
and become sureties for their good and peace- 
able behaviour ; assessments levied for the 
maintenance of the army and the increase of 
the revenue ; Limerick Castle repaired and 
other garrisons fortified ; the practice of covne 
and livery suppressed ; shcriiTs appointed in 
Desmond andTnomond ; assizes held at Cork, 
Waterford, Limerick, and Kilkenny, and four 
hundred natives hanged for malpractices 
within a year. Ilis ffovemmeut was severe, 
but he found the natives on the whole well 
inclined to justice, though the an^r of the 
nobles was not against him for his interfer- 
ence between them and their peasantry, espe- 
ciallv in the mat ter of coyne and livery. But 
troublous days were at hand, and Sidney, 
foreseeing what he was unable to resist, ob- 
tained the appointment of Drury as lord 
justice on 26 April 1578, and shortly after- 
wards took his departure into England. 
Hardly had he received tlie sword 01 state 
when the country was convulsed by the 
landing of James Fitzmauriceand Dr. Sanders 
in Kerry on 18 July 1579, and the subsequent 
rising of the Earl of Desmond. Stricken 
down though he was with * the disease of 
the country,' and barely able to sit in his 
saddle, the lord justice determined * to stand 
stoutly to the helm/ and Colonel Malby 
having inflicted a defeat on the rebels he 
proceeded about the end of September to take 
the field against them. But before he was 
able to accomplish his purpose he was obliged 
to return to Waterford, where he died &\K)\xt 
13 Oct. 1579. His body was embalmed 
and taken to Dublin, where, after lying in 
state for some time, it was buried almost 
secretly in St. Patrick's Cathedral, the funeral 
obsequies being left to a more convenient 
season. Subsequently a monument bearing 
his effigy was erected in his honour, no vestige 
of which now remains. He was a man of 
sincere piety ; faithful to his trust and loyal 
to his queen ; severe in his government, but 
endeavouring to be scrupulously just (Carew 
Cal. ii. ; Hajtilton, /rwA Cal, ii. ; Cox, Hi- 
hernia An^flieana, i. ; Ma-SON, History of St, 
Patrick's Cathedral), 

[There is a fairly accurate but incomplete life 
in Cooper 8 Athense Cantabrigienses. The sources 
of information mentioned in it have, however, 
been for the most part superseded by the publica- 
tion of the Calendars of State Papers as noticed 
above.] R. D. 

DRURY, WILLIAM (rf. 1589), civilian, 
third son of John Drury of llougham, Suffolk, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of John Goldingham of 



Belstead in the same county, was educated at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of LL.B. in 1553. He was appointed 
regius professor of civil law in the university of 
Cambridge, with a salary of 40/. per annum, on 
30 Jan. 1568-9, and took the degree of LL.D. 
in 1500 (Rymeb, Fosdera (Sanderson), xv. 
502). Admitted advocate at Doctors* Com- 
mons on 5 May 1561, he shortly afterwards 
became secretary to Archbishop Parker 
(CooTE, Catalogue of Civilians^ 45; Parker 
Cbrre;»^7Mfewcc(ParkerSoc.),p.363). In 1562 
Parker appointed him his commissary for the 
faculties. He was also a member of the ec- 
clesiastical commission as earlv as 1567, and 
on 28 June of that year was appointed visitor 
of the churches, city, and diocese of Norwich. 
Drury was one of the civilians consulted by 
Elizabeth in 1571 on the important points of 
international law raised by the intrigues of 
the Bishop of Ross on behalf of Mary Stuart. 
Briefly stated, the questions were(r) whether 
an ambassador plotting insurrection, or aid- 
ing and abetting treason against the sovereign 
to whom he was accredited, did not forfeit 
his privileges as an ambassador and become 
amenable to the ordinary law of the land ; 
and (2) whether a deposed and refugee sove- 
reign was capable by international law of 
having an ambassador in his land of asylum 
in such sense as to clothe the ambassador with 
the personal inviolability ordinarily belong- 
ing to his rank. The civilians answered the 
first question in a sense adverse to the am- 
bassaaor, and their decision was held at the 
time conclusive, and acted on accordingly ; 
but, though much discussed since, it has not 
been generally approved by publicista, or fire- 
quently foUowea in practice by statesmen. 
The second question they answered in the 
affirmative, adding, however, the proviso, * so 
long as he do not exceed the bounds of an 
ambassador.' The case is generally regarded 
by publicists as the hcus classicus on the sub- 
ject {Burghley State Papers (Murdin), p. 18 ; 
Phillimorb, International Law, 3rd ed. ii. 
: 161, 205). On 28 Nov. 1574 Drury received 
j from Archbishop Parker a grant of the ad- 
I vowson of Buxted, Sussex, to hold jointly 
I with the archbishop^s son John, and at some 
, date not later than 21 April 1677 he was 
appointed master of the prerogative court 
01 Canterbury. He was also appointed, on 
12 Nov. 1577, locum tenens {or Dr. Vale, Arch- 
bishop GrindaFs vicar-general (GimrDAX, Be- 
mains, 446 ; Strype, Parker (foL), i. 121, 
248, 263, ii. 470 ; Strype, Whitgift (foL), i. 
80 ; Stbtpe, Grindal {io\.\ p. 231). At this 
time he seems to have incurred some suspicion 
of popish views {CaL State Papers, Dom. 
1547-^, p. 576). He was sworn master ex- 
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traordinaxy in chancery on 10 Oct. loHO, and 
master in ordinary in chancery 10 Feb. 1584-5 
(MoiTBO, Acta Cancellarue, p. 547). In 1584 
he was consulted as to the oest mode of de- 
fending the revenues of the church against an 
apprehended confiscation by the crown under 
cover of a writ of ineluis inquirendum. An 
opinion drawn up by him on this occasion, in 
which he advises the collection of evidence 
to prove that * the tenth part of the fruits of 
the land is not possessed by the cler^^v/ and 
certain propositions in the nature of arpfu- 
ment to strengthen the case, are preserved in 
Strype's * Annals/ iii.pt. i. (fol.), '2*^-2, and 
App. bk. i. No. xli. He died sliortly before 
Christmas 1589 (IjQUOisi^IlliMtrntvmMjxi. 382), 
and was buried in the church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Old Fish Street, London. Drury 
married Mary, daughter of Sir Richard South- 
well of Woodrising, Norfolk, by whom he had 
iaaue four sons ana two daughters. He re- 
sided at Brett's Hall, in the parish of Tend- 
ring, Essex (Mobant, £W.i-, i. 471). Ilis 
wile survived him, and married Robert Forth, 
LL.D., ciWlian {Coll, Top. et den. iii. 810). 
His eldest son, John, was knighted in 1604. 
Another son, Robert (1587-1623), is noticed 
above. 

[Nichols's ProgreKses ( Jumcs I), p. 465 ; Cul- 
lum's Rawsted, p. 120 ; Moniut's Eskux, ii. 311 ; 
Cooper's Athonae Cantabr. ii. 74.] J. M. R. 

DRURY, WILLIAM (Jl. 1641), drama- 
tist, was an English gentleman ('nobilis An- 
glus') 'of singular parts and learning,' and 
it has been conjectured that he was a nephew 
of William Drury the civilian rcj. v.] He was 
for some time imprisoned in England on ac- 
count of his adherence to the catholic religion, 
but about 1016 he was released through the 
intercession of Ckiunt Gondomar, the Spanish 
ambassador in London. In October 1618 he 
began to teach poetry and rhetoric at the Eng- 
lish College at Douay. He wrote throe Ijat m 
plays in verse, which were exhibited with great 
applause, first privately in the rcftHston' of the 
coUege, and afterwards publicly in the qua- 
drangle. These are : I . * Alvredus si ve Alfire- 
du8,Tragi-Comoedia ter exhibit a in seminario 
Anglomm Duaceno ab ejusdem collegi i Juven- 
tute, Anno Domini m.dc.xix.,' Douay, 16:^0, 
16mo (on the history of Alfred the Great 
and his subseauent deliverance of his people). 
At the end of the volume is a p(X'm entitled 
' De venerabili Eucharist ia ab apibus inventa 
et mirabiUter servata, de qua scribit Ctcsarius, 
lib. 9, cap. 8. Carmen elegiacum.' '2. * Mors, 
comoedia.' Printed with the preceding work, 
Douay, 1620, 16mo. Death and the Devil, 
in person, play the principal parts in this 
cuinoufl dnma,or rather farce, of which Douce 
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speaks in laudatorv tonus in liis l)ook on Hol- 
bein's * Dance of Oeatli ' (edit. 1858, p. 156). 
3. * Roparatu:*, sive I)e]>ositum. Tnigico- 
Coma?uia.' First published, together with the 
two preceding works, in Drury's * Dramatica 
Poomata,* Douay. \(i'2Hy 12mo,* reprinted at 
Antwerp, 16:?l,*12mo. 

[D^xld's Church IJist. ii. 42o; Diithillwul. 
BibL Dowiisienne, 1842, noH. 168. 770. Io09 ; 
Lowodes's Bibl. Man. (Rohu), p. 667; ifillow*s 
Bibl. Diet. ; Catalogue of Printed Books in British 
Museum.] T. C. 

DRY, Sir RK'HAUI) (1815-1869), Tas- 
manian statesman, lx»ni at Klphin,nearLauu- 
ceston in the island of Tasmania, on 15 June 
1815, was educated at a privat^i school in 
Campbell Town. In February 1844 he was 
nominated to a seat in the old council by 
Sir John Kardlev Wilmot, then tlie lieii- 
tenant-governor, and afterwards forme<l one 
of the ' patriotic six ' who opposed Wilmot's 
financial schemes. They resigned in 1846, as 
a protest against Wilmot's unconstitutional 
government, but were subswjuently Reap- 
pointed when Sir William Th<mias Denison 
succeeded AVilmot as lieutenant-governor. 
Dry became one of the pmniinent meni])ers 
of the anti-transiM^rtat ion league, and in 1851 , 
when representative institutions were first 
introduced into Tasmania, lie wju^ elected 
mombtir for Launceston. On .'50 Dec. 1851 
Dry was chosen speaker of the new legislative 
council, and soon afterwards an address to 
the queen strongly remonstrating on the in- 
flux of criminals was adopti^i l>y tlie majo- 
rity of the council. After further struggles 
on the part of the colonists, it was at length 
officially notified, in May 1853, that trans- 

K)rtation had absolutely ceased. In 1855 
ry resigned the office of sptiaker, and visited 
Europe for the sak»* of his health. He was 
knighted by letters patent in March 1858. 
In 1862 he was elected to the legislative 
council as member for Tamar, and in Novem- 
ber liMMi became colonial secretary and pre- 
mier, in the place of James Whyte, whose 
government Dry had succe^JsfuUy opposed on 
the question of direct taxation. lie died in 
office on 1 Aug. 18<»9, in his fifty-fifth year, 
and was buried in I lagley Church, the chancel 
of which was erected to his memory by his 
fellow-colonists. Fenton states that' Dry 
* was perhaps the most poi)ular statesman 
Tasmania ever p<j>sessed.' This was in great 
measure due to his tact and conciliatory 
demeanour, which secured him the resiK'Ct 
of his supporters and opponents alike. Dry 
inherited a large estate at Quamby from his 
father, who had left Ireland during the 
political troubles of the last century, and 
amassed a considerable fortune in the land 
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of his adopt ion. Dry married Clara, daujrhter 
of George Meredith of Cambria, Great Swan 
Port, but left no issue. 

[Fenton's Hist, of Tasmania (1884), passim; 
Melbourne Ago for 9 Aug. 1 869, p. 3 ; Hcaton's 
Auslniliau Diet, of I)jiU>s (1879), p. 58 ; West's 
Hipt. of Tasmania (1852). i. 252; London Gjizette, 
1858, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 1415.] G. F. R. B. 



Dryden were married 21 Oct. 1630 at Pilton, 
near Aid winkle {Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
xii. 207). The Drydens (or Dridens), origi- 
nally settled in Cumberland, had moved intp 
Northamptonshire about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Erasmus Dryden after 
his marriage lived at Tichmarsb, where the 
Pickerings had a seat. John Dryden had 



DRYANDER, JONAS (1748-1810), bo- i * *i>» fi"t learning' at Tichmarsh, where his 
tanist, was born in Sweden in 1748. He was ' parents were buned, and where, in 1722, a 
sent by his uncle. Dr. Lars Montin, to whom ! monument^was erected to him and them by 
his education was entrusted, first to the uni- ] Elizabeth Creed, daughtt'r of his first cousin, 
versity of Gottenburg and afterwards to that Sir Gilbert Pickering. He was admitted to 
of Lund, where he graduated in 1776, his thesis ' a scholarship at Westminster; Busby wasj 
being published as M)issertatio Gradual is : f»s head-ma.ster, and Locke and South among ' 



nseus, netnen proceeaeu lo l psaia, ana nav- , r:"" "'i: V "*"j» -"^ *««»^-v,«*»t^v» x, »^^^, 
ing subsequentlv acted as tutor to a noble- ^^'^' Dryden remembered Busby s floggings 
man he came to England, and in 1782, on ^^^^ ^1^« ^^ay of his death (To Montague, Oc- 
the death of his friend Solander, succeeded ^ober 169iM, but sent his two eldest sons to 
him as librarian to Sir Joseph Banks at Dean i ^]^^ school. Two letters addressed to Busby 
Street, Soho. Dry-ander afterAvards became ^^'^^ut these boys in 1682 show that Dryden 
librarian to the Royal Society, and was one respected his old master, to whom he inscribed 
of the original fellows, the first librarian, ; » translation of the fifth satire of Persius in 
and a vice-president of the Linnean Society, \ ^j^^^- Dryden, as appears from a not^j to 
founded by his friend. Sir J. E. Smith, in j J^^e translation of the tliird satire, had trans- 
1788. When the society was incorporated ' ^a-^ed it for Busbjr when a schoolboy, and 
in 1 802, Dryander was the chief author of its performed many similar exercises. Dryden 
laws. He was the main author of the first i ^Jso contributed an eleffy m 1649 to the 
edition of Aiton's * Hortus Kewensis,* pub- * Tears of the Muses on the death of Henry, 
lished in 1789, and of part of the second edi- ^^^^ Hastings; and m 1650 prefixed a 
ed between 1810 and 1813, and he commendatory poem to the * Epigrams' of 



tion, issued 
edited Roxburgh's * Plants of the Coromandel 
Coast,' between 1795 and 1798; but his 
* magnum opus ' wa.'* the ' Tatalogus Biblio- 



John I loddesdon. The only known fact about 
his academical career is that in July 16o2 he 
was * disconimuned,' and had to apologise in 



thecffi Historico-Xaturalis Josephi Banks, hallfor contumacy to the vice-master. i^ome 

Baronetti,' London, 1796-1800, 5 vols., of , Perversion of this Story probably gave rise to 

which Sir James Smith writes that *a work t'»'- -scandal told by J^hadwell that he had 

so ingenious in design and so perfect in execu- 'jeen in dangt^r of expulsion for saucily tra- 

tioncan scarc«'ly be produced in aiiv science.' > ""Cinsf a * nobleman (Shadwell, Medal of 

Drvander ditul a't the Linnenn Society's house f'^" Haye^). He graduated as B.A. in January 

in Soho Square 19 Oct. 1810. A portrait of 1*^^*' ^^'^^ ."'^J'^'' obtJimed a fellowship, 

him by George Dance, 1796, was Uthographed , Dryden s father died in June 1654, and 

by W. Daniell in 1812, and his services to *«^^ " ^^^^^^^ ^"^^a**' ^^ Blakesley to his son. 

}K)tany were commemorate.l by his friend Malone .'^timates tliisat (K)/.ayear,of which 

Thuni>er<r in the genus Dn/andra, a gi'oup of -^^- ^^"'^^ ^'^ ^^^^ mother until her deatli in 

South African Proteaceai." 10i6(M.VLOXE,pp.44O-l). Dryden, for what- 

p.- , ^ 1.0- T v^ o -.1 • ,/.- ever raurt*», did not proceed to his M.A. de- 

[Meni. and Corre^p. of Sir J h. Smitli ,. 16.>: ^ probably, as Clfristie suggests, because 

Nicholssl.t. Anecd..x. 43; En.yclop«Kl,a Bn- ruHeith^npayablebv the owner of a life es- 

tannica. (j. h. n. . . iii ' if i • i^i 

' tate would have swallowed up seven-t^ighths 

DRYDEN, JOnX(16:n -1700), poet, was of his yearly incorni*. A letter, written in 

9 Ausf. 1631 at Aldwinklo All Saints, 16.m to his" cousin Honor, daughter of his 

hamptonshire (the prpcisp day is doubt- uncle Sir John Drydt^n, in the conventional 

ful : Malone, p. »). His father was Erasmus, languageof contemjwrarvgallantry.indicAtes 



[ born 9 
Northf 




of Aldwinkle from 1597 to 1637, in which (Bell, Dryden^ i. 19). On leaving Cam- 
year he died, aged 7o. ICrasmus and Mary bridge Dryden seems to have 'found employ- 
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ment in London. Both Drydens and Pitrker- \^*^'n bullied inl«> tln' marrinp' by Iht hny- 
ings had taken the popular side in thti civil thL'Trt^ {Dn/flfin^ff ^Sfffirp /'*A/'».Tf//^/», attributed 
war. His grandfativT, Sir Krasmus, had to Lord Somers, thou^Ii disavow^Kl by him 




)rthamptonflhiro, and la said to have boen nuui (Uhkstekfii:!.!), i.t-rtcr'*, i?*l".», p. 

a *committ4;e-man* undortheCommonwesilth. shows (pu'stionnble intimacy with a dissolute 

His first cousin, Sir Gillwrt Pickerin^r (son nobh-man. A small ostato in Wiltshire was 

of his father's sister by Sir John Picker- settled u])on t hem bv her father (si-e Dedica- 

ing, eldest brother of his maternal prand- tiuu toMMeomenes ). The lady's intellect 

father), was one of the judpes cm the kind's and temper were a])nareutly not irocxl ; her 

trial, though al)sent on the day of senteuce. husband was treated as an interior by her 

lie was chamb»?rlain to Cromwtdl and nomi- social ecpials, and neither his cbaracter nor 

nated a peer by him in \i\^y^. Shadwell says the er)ndit ions of his lit'e atl'onl a iinvMimption 

{ Meilal of John liftypj<) XhfiX Dryden beiran for his strict tidel it y. Scandal ctmnected his 

life as clerk to this cousin. U]K)n Cromwell's name with that of an actn-ss. Ann Keeve 

death (3 Sei)t. 1<).')8) Dryden wrote his * Hi?- (Shvdwhij., Epiiith tu tlw ToricM). An old 

Toic Stanzas,' which were published, with two p<*ntleman, who i^ave liis rec(»lhM-tifms to t In; 

other poems, by Edmund Waller and Sprat * Gentleman's Magazine' for 1745 (p. 00), 

(afterwards bisiop of Rochester). Hyanun- ])rr)tessed to have »?aten tarts with Dryden's 

lucky collocation iiis next publicatitms were 'Madam llc^eve' at the Mulberry Garden, 

the **Astnea Uedux,' celebrating the Restora- , Our knowledge, however, is verv impei-fect, 

tion, and a* Panegyric 'upon the kind's eoro- and it is certain that both Dryden and his 

nation. A line in the poem on Cr<miwell wife were warmly attached to their children. 

(saving tliat he essayed Dryden was already makiufr his way. On 

To stanch the blood by breathing of tli. vein) f> ^'^:\ ^'^^r \ ''.'"*. ^•^'"" !" ^"^jV^^^ »'. '»^''»- 

IhT ot the IJoyal >cK'ii.ty. In liis i-pistle to 

was afterwanls inter])reted to mean that the Walter Charleton he speaks of Hacon, fiil- 

panegyrist of C'harles had approved of the bert. J^nylr.'. and lTar\ey. A nmre congenial 

execution of (Charles's father. The ])hrase empl«)vnieiit wa*< prnviib'd by the openjnir of 

clearly refers to CromwelTs energ\' in the the tw<» thi'atres — the Kin/s, directed l)y 

war, nor can it bti said that the poem shows Killigrew.and the Duke's. direet^dln- D'Avi*- 

puritan sympathies. Ttprovesouly that Dry- nant. Dryden had beiiuii and laid aside a 

den was quite willing to do poetical homage play with a r(»yali>t mural, of whiih the Duke 

to the power which then seemed to be per- <»f Gui«.i' was the lu'ro. His iirst acted play, 

manentlv established, 'llie ordi?r which fol- tin- • Wilil Gallant.' was prrfornied at tii-* 

low<^d tfie Restoration was no doubt mon? King's Theatre in F»-bruarv l<>()'i. and failed. 

congenial. Sir Gilbert. Pickering, thongh he A pf>«'m to Lady C'a-tl»'niaiiu? acknowh'dg^'s 

escaped punishment,exceptincapacitati(m for the t'avour >h«)wn to thf aiithi)rby the king's 

9tiice, could no longer help his cousin. j mistress. IIiss««(oii(l ]»iMy, the * Ilival Ladie-,' 

Dryden now lotlged with TIerringman, a a t ragi-t^imeily, suc( ded fairly at the same 

bookseller in the New Exchange, for whom, theatre later in th«' >aine year. On .'» Ki-b. 
according to later and improbable scandal, VM lV])ys records that he saw I)rv<len, Mhe 
he worked as a hack-writer. TIerringman poet I knewat (^anibridge/at tlifcotVet^-housj- 
published his books nntil 1670. Here he in Covent ("wirden with 'all the wits of tlw 
Decarae acquainted with Sir RolH?rt ITowanl, [town.* In Auunist Pi']>ys saw and admin-d 
a younger son of the royalist Earl of Herk- the 'Ifival Ladies." Dryden had hilp<'d Sir 
sKire. A poem by Dryden is prefixed to a Robi?rt ITowanl in the * Indian (Jueen/ a 
Tolume puDlished in DMK) by Howard, to trair«vly upon Montezuma, bniught out with 
whom he acknowhjdgetl many obligations in gn-at splendour and marked success in 
the preface to his 'Annus Mirabilis.' (hi January DKU. He produced a seqiud, the 
1 Dec. 1663 Drydon married Lady El izalieth 'Indian V^mperor,' which was brought out 
Howard, his friend's sister (set? Siiarpk's with the same scenes and dresses in the be- 
Pe&rage, under 'Howard, Earl of Suffolk,' ginning of 1665, and rep-ated tlu^ success of 
and Bell, p. 24). The marriage was at St. its ])redecessor. 

Swithin's, tendon, and the consent of the ' The t heat r»?s were ch)sod from May 16<55 
parents is noted on the license, though Jjady till the end of 16<R) by the jdague and the 
Eliiabeth was then about twenty-iive. She tire of London. Dryden retiivd lor some time 
was the object of some scandals, well or : to Charlton in Wiltshire, a seat of his father- 
ill founded ; it was said that Dryden had . in-law. Lord Berkshire, where his eldest son 

TOL. XVL F 
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was bom. ITo composed two remarkable In 1(W58 the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
works during liis retreat — tlie * Annus Mira- | the king's request, conferred upon Dryden 
bilis,' which, with occasional lapses into his the degree of M.A. In 1670 he had the more 



juvenile faults, shows a great advance in sus- 
taintnl vigour of style ; and the * Kssay on 
Dramatic Poesy/ which appeared in 1668 and 



solid appointments of poet laureate and his- 
toriographer. Malone points out that among 
the powerful patrons who may have helped 



included part of a rather sharp controversy \ him at this season were Lord Clifford, Sir 
with 8ir Kobert Howard. Dryden had writ- | Charles Sedley, Lord Buckhurst (Earl of 
ten the tragic scenes of the * Kival Ladies ' j Dorset ), Lord Mulgrave, and the Duchess 
in rhyme, and had defended the practice in of Portsmouth. He acknowledges general^ 
a preface to the published play in 1064. The obligations in various dedications; but we 



* Essay ' defends the same thesis in answer 



may believe that he was appointed on his 




to some criticisms in Howard's preface to merits. D*Avenant,whodiedinl668,washis 
his own plays (KJOT)), and, like all Dryden *s predecessor in the first, and James Howell, who 
critical writings, is an interesting exposition ! died in 1666, in the last appointment. Th( 
of his principles. A contemptuous reply fol- offices were now joined in one patent, with a 
lowed from Howard in the preface to his salary of 200/. a year and a butt of canary 
* Duke of Lerma,' and a * Defence * by Dr^'den wine. Dryden was also to have the two years' 
in 1608. The friendship of the two dispu- arrears since D*Avenant*8 death. His whole 
tants was not permanently broken off. They income, including his private estate and fees 
were on friendlv terms during the last years from dedications and profits from publication, 
of Howard's life. He died in 1698. ' " ----- 

AVith the reoponing of the theatres 
again became active. A comedy called * Se- ' wards falling 
cret Love, or the Maiden Queen,' was pro- on the revolution. The salary, however, was 
duced at the King's Theatre in March 1667. i so ill paid that in 1084 it was four years in 
Pepys was enraptured with the play and with ' arrear. An additional salary of 100/. a year 
the actingof Nell Gwyn, who was beginning i was granted to him some time before 1679 
her career on the stage. In the same year (Treasury Warrawf*, first published by Peter 
Dryden produced * Sir Martin 3[ar-all,' one of j Cunningham in notes to Johnson's * Lives/ 
his most successful plays, founded on a trans- i. 334, and by R. Bell in edition of Dryden's 
lation of Molierc's ^L'Etourdi'bytheDukeof ; *Poems,M854). His income would have 
Newcastle, and an alteration of the * Tempest,' been a good one for the time if regularly re- 
for which, however, D'Avenant seems to have ceived, but it was mainly precarious, 
beencliieflyrf^sponsible. Both plays were pro- •' Btit ween 1608 and 1681 Dryden produced 
duced at the Duke's Theatre. Tfieir success about fourteen plays of various kinds. His' 
had so raised Dryden's reputation that he now comedies have found few apologists. AMiat- 
made a contract witli the cr>mpany of the ever their literary merits, they gave offence 
K ing's Theat re. From a petition of the com- even at the time by their license. Pepys com- 
pany to the lord chamberlain in 1678 (first demns his next venture, ' An Evening s Love, 
printed by Malone), it appears that Dryden or the Mock Astrologer' (1668) (nrom the 
undertook to provide three plays a year, and Feint Astrologue of tlie younger Comeillo, 
received in return a share and a quarter out and the D4pit Amoureux), partly upon this 
of the twelve shares and three quarters held , ground, and Evelyn mentions it asa symptom 
by the whole company. lie failed to provide j of the degeneracy and pollution of the stage, 
the stipulated number of plays, not always Another play called ' Ladies ti la Mode/ pro- 
producing one in a year ; but he received his | duced in September of the same year, and 
share of profits, amounting at first to 300/. apparently a complete failure, is only known 
or 400/. a year. The theatre was burnt in from Pepys's mention. (Mr.Gk)ssethmksthat 
1672, and debts were contracted for the re- it mayperhaps be identified with a play called 
building, which cost about 4,000/. Dryden's *The Mall, or the Modish JLiOvers/published 



in 1674 with a preface by * J. D./ Saintsbubt, 
Dryden, p. 58.) Two were performed in 1672, 
the * Marriage h la Mode,' which succeeded, 



profits were consequently diminished. Tlie 
company say that upon his complaint they 
allowed him the customary author's * third! 

night ' for his * All for Love ' (1 078), although and the * Assignation,' whichfailed. A comedy 
as a shareholder he had no right to this called * The Kind Keeper, or Mr. Limberham,' 
payment, and they protest against his giving produced in 1678, was withdrawn after three 
a new play, *(Edipus,'to the rival Duke's com- | days on account of the enmity of the vicious 
pany without compensating his own share- ! persons attacked by it^s honest satire, accord- 
uolders. The result do*^s not appear, nor i mg to Dryden ; according to others, because 
Dryden's answer, if he made one. the satire, honest or not, was disgusting* 
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The published version, thouprh apparently i plays by an h»'n)ic poem ; ' and Christ.io sup- 
parifiedfrom the worst passages, is certainly i gests that the pension of 10(J/. a year was a 
offensive enough. ' result of this application. Dryden, however, 

Dryden adopted other not very creditable instead of carrying out this* .scheme, devoted 
devices to catch the public taste. In 1673 . himself to writing his finest play, * All for 
he produced the tragedy * AmlwjTia, or the i I-iove.' Abandoiiiug his earlier preference 
Cruelties of the Dutch to the English Mer- I for rhyme, he now * professed tf> imitate the 
chant«/ a cat<:hpenny production intended ' divine Shakespeare, and i)roduced a play 
to take advantage of the national irritation which, if inferior to the noble * Antony and 
against the Dutch, then threatened by the Ch?opatra,*maybo called a not an worthy com- 
Ajiglo-French alliance. In a similar manner petitor. Drj'den, it maybe noted, had written 

ipeare in his 
in the pro- 
appears the 
a bitter attack upon the hyj)ocrisy and licen- famous couplet : 

tiousness attributed to the catholic priesthood, xi .. ou i • n ■ i. 

A««/^*^<i;n/*oi«.».,«v^«»,»,«^<««.«. ♦C«tG*«*«^f ^^^ Shakospoare s magic could not coined be ; 

more singular pertormance was the *r)tate 01 ■iv;*!^:^ «.u.f -:-^i-. j . n i . i 

T *? *^ i.-i«i»jj \VUnin that circle none durst walk but he. 

innocence, an opera, which is founded upon 

Milton's 'Paradise Ix)«t' (published 16<19). ' At a later period (1679) he brought out an 
Aubrey states that Dryden asked Milton's alteration of *Troilus and Cressida,' the pro- 
permission to put his poem into rhyme, and logue of which contains fre«*h homagt? to 
that Milton replied, * Ah ! you may tag my Shakespean*. Dryden adai)tt?d ShakesiM-are's 
verses if you will.' In the preface Dryden plays to the taste of the time, but he did more 
speaks of 'Paradise Lost' as *one of the than any contemivorary to raise the reputa- 





notes to * Paradise Lost ' ( 1 734, p. cxix), tells Shakespeare.' The heroic tragedies, of which 
a story, which is certainly inaccurate in de- ' Drvden was the leading writer, and which as 
tails (Malone, p. 113), to the effect that : he admits (Dedication of iS/w//?x// Friar) led 
Dryden said to Lord Buckhiirst (afterwards : him to extravagant declamation, produced 
Earl of Dorset), * This man cuts us out and some lively controversy. The famous * lle- 



the ancients too.' His famous epigram upon 
Milton was first printed in Tonson's folio 
edition of * Paradise Lost* in 1688. 



hearsal,* in which they were ridiculed with 
remarkable wit, was first performed in De- 
cember 1671. It had long been in prepara- 
Dryden's most important works during ' tion, the Duke of Diickingliam, the ostensible 

)ni Butler 
The hero, 
nant, but 




hide, or the Conquest of Granada,* appeared 
in 1669 and 1G70. Nell Gw^-n appeared in 
all three, and it is said that she first attracted 
Charles II when appearing as Valeria in 
• Tyrannic Love.' Dryden's last (and finest) 
rhymed tragedy, ' Aurengzebe, or the Great 



after D'Avenant's death in 166H Dryden be- 
came the main object of attack, and j)assages 
of his * Indian Plmperor' and * Conquest of 
Granada' wen? ridiculed. * Ikyes' thus be- 
came the accepted nicknamt' lor Drvden in 
the various pamphlet s of t he time. The * Ue- 



1 Mo||;iil' (which Charles Ilread in manuscript, hearsal' was brought out at the King's Theatre, 
I ffivrnff hints for its final revision), was pro- \ in wliich Dryden had a share, and the part 

'^duced in 1675. The dedication to John Shef- I of Amaryllis was taken by Ann Kceve, whose 
field, lord Mulgrave (afterwards Duke of intrigue with him was noticed in the play. 
Buckinghamshire), states that he was now Dr\'den, in his * Discourse on Satire.' gives 
desirous of writing on epic poem, and he asks ' his reasons for not retorting, and appears to 
Molfpive to use his influence with the king to have taken the assault good-h umonredly. He 

* obtam some meansofsupport during the com- had another literary contn)versy in 1073. 
position. He says, probably with sincerity, Elkanah Settle had published his ^ Empress 
that he never felt himself very fit for tragedy, of Morocco,' with a dedication containing a 
and that many of his contemporaries had siuv ! disrespectful not ice of Dryden. 1 )ryden joined 
passed him in comedy. The subjects which ' with Crowne and Shadwf.'ll to attack Settle 
08 had considered, as appears from his 'Dis- in a>coarse pamphlet, and Settle replied by 
conne on Satire' (1693), were Edward the a sharp attack upon the * Conquest of Gra- 
Black Prince and King Arthur. He had nada.' John Dennis [q. v.] (who went to 
still some hopes of ' making amends for ill i Cambridge in 1670) reports that Settle was 
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considered as a formidable rival to Dryden 
at the time, and was tlie favourite among the 
younger men at Cambridge and Loudon. 

Another controversy is supposed to account 
for a singular incident in Dryden's career, 
lie was beaten by some rufiians while re- 
turning from Will's coffee-house on the 
night of 18 Dec. 1679. The supposed insti- 
gator of this assault was John Wilmot, earl 
of Rochester. Dryden had dedicated a play 
to Rochester in 1673, and had written a 
letter warmly acknowledging his patronage. 
But Rochester had taken up some of Dr^'den's 
rivals and had a bitter feud with Mulgrave, 
whose * Essay on Satire * (written in 1675 
and circulated in manuscript in 1(579) was 
perhaps corrected, and was supposed at the 
time to have been written, bv Drvden. The 
authorship is apparently ascri])ed to Drvden 
bv Rochester in a letter to llenrv Savile 
(feocHESTEK, LettfirH, 1697, p. 49), jprobably 
written in November 1679. The * Essay' 
contained an attack upon Rochester, wlio 
says in another letter that he shall * leave the 
repartee to Black Will with a cudgel * (ih. 
p. 6). The threat was probably fulfilled, but 
nothing could bt» provecl at the time, although 
a reward of oO/. was ofTur^^d for a discovery of 
the offenders. There is little reason to doubt 
Rochester's guilt, and the libels of the day 
frequently taunt Dryden with his sutloring. 
The disgrace was supposed to be with the 
victim. Tlie Duchess of Portsmouth (see 
LuTTRELL, i. 30), who was attacked in the 
* Essay,* together with the Duchess of Cleve^ 
land, as one of Charles's * beastly brace,' was 
also thought to have had some share in this 
dastardly offence. 

The erroneous belief that Dryden had taken 
a share in satirising Cliarles, and his attack' 
upon the catholics in the* Spanish Friar,* sug- 
gested the hypothesis that Dryden was in 
sympathy with Shaftesbury's opposition to 
the court. A libeller even represented him 
as poet laureate to Shaftesbury in nn ima- 
ginary kingdom (* Modest Vindication of 
Shaftesbury' in Somers Tracts^ 1812, viii. 
317) ; and another said that his pension had 
been taken from him, and tfiat he had written 
the * Spanish Friar ' in revenge. He put an 
end to any such impression by publishing the 
first of his great satires. The * Absalom and 
Achitophel ' appeared in November 1681. 
Shaftesbury had been in the Tower since 
2 July, and was to be indicte<l on 24 Nov. 
The satire, according to Tate, had been sug- 
gested to Dryden by Charles. Although tlie 
grand jury threw out the bill against Shaftes- 
bury, the success of the poetic attack was 
unprecedented. Johnson's father, a book- 
fleller at the time, said that he remembered 



no sale of equal rapidity except tliat of the 
reports of Sacheverell's trial. The reputa- 
tion has been as lasting as it was rapidly 
achieved. Tlie * Absalom and Achitophel ' 
is still the first satire in the language for 
masculine insight and for vigour of expres- 
sion. Drvden tells us that by the advice of Sir 
George Mackenzie he had read through the 
older Englisli poets and had written a treatise 
(suppressed at Mulgrave's desire) on the laws 
of versification, lie had become a consum- 
mate master of style, and had now found the 
precise field for which his powers of mind 
tully qualified him. The passage praising 
Shaftesbury's pdrity as a judge, which greatly 
heightens the eflect of tlie satire, was intro- 
duced in the second edition. Benjamin Martyn 
(em])loyed by the fourtli Earl of Shaftesbury 
to \\Tite the life of the first) states that this 
addition was made in return for Shaftesbury's 
generosity in nominating Dryden's son to the 
Charterhouse, after the first edition of the 
satire. The story, liighly improbable in itself, 
is discredited bv the fact that Drvden's son 
Erasmus was admitted to the Charterhouse 
in February 1(>83 on the nomination of 
Charles II, while Shaftesburj' himself nomi- 
nated Samuel Weaver in October 1681, that 
is, just before the publication. It is now 
impossible to say what suggested the state- 
ment. Dryden at any rate continued his sati- 
rical career and his assaults upon Shaftes- 
bury. A medal had been st ruck in honour oi 
Xh^ ifpioramiis of the grand jury, and Charles 
(according to a story reported by Spence) 
suggested to Dryden the subject of his next 
satire, * The Medal,' which appeared in ^larch 
\i\f^'2. Retorts had already been attempted, 
and others followed. Buckingham published 
* Poetical Reflections,' Samuel Pordage pub- 
lished * Azaria and llushai/ and Elkanah 
Settle * A])salom Senior or Achitophel Trans- 
posed.' Thti * Medal ' productKl the * Medal 
Reversed,' by Pordage, 'Drj'den'sSatireto his 
Muse ' (see alK)ve). and the * Medal of John 
Bayos,' by Shadwell, who had been on friendly 
terms with Dryden, but now came forward 
as tho champion of the whig8. Dryden 
turned upon Shadwell in * Mac Flecknoe,' a 
satire of great vigour and finish, which served 
as the mwlel of the * Dunciad.' Dryden is 
said to have thought it his best work (* Dean 
Loekier,' in Spence's Anecdotes^ p. 60). It 
waM published on 4 Oct. 1682. On lONov. fol- 
lowing appeared a second ])art of * Absalom 
and Achitophel.' It was mainly written by 
Nahum Tate ; but Dryden contributed over 
two hundred forcible lines and probably re- 
vised the whole. Shadwell and Settle again 
appear as Og and Doeg. A year had tnu8 
produced the great satires which show Dryden 
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4-at his highest power. Twi) other works, su^^- brute Chnrlf-s's politicul successes. It had 
gested by contemporjirv controversy, orcii- been rehenr&ed bel'ore the king, and a sM/quel, 
pied him at the »ame time. The * Kelijrio *King Arthur,' was ready when Charh's 
Laici' — a defence of the Anglican position, '■ died (o I'Vb. 1()8.")). It was pn)duc>Hl, with 
which shows his singuhir power of arj^ning | alterations, after Janu^s's accession (8 June 
inverse — was suggested by a translation of KW:*")). The I'xcitement pi-oduced by Mon- 
SimonV 'Critical History of the Old Testa- mouth's reliellion put a stop to the perfor- 
meut/ executwl by a young friend, Ilenrv mance and caused great loss to the comjiany. 
Dickinson (the name is ascertained by l)uk»! s In an ode to the king's memory I ^rj'den had 
poem to Dickinson on the occasion). He also managed skilfully to insinuate that Charles's 
co-operated with Nathaniel Lee in produc- encouragement of art had more frequently 
ing the 'Duke of Guise.' The story, which | taken the fonn of praise than of solid re- 
in Drvden's earlv etlbrt hibl been intended [ wanl. In 1676 Drvtfen had said (Dedication 
to suggest a parallel to the English rebel- to Aurenyzpfte) that he lived wholly upon 
lion, was now to U* applied to the contest of the king's liounty, though in 16^)3 {^Diswurse 
the court against Shaftesbury- and Monmouth, on SSdtire) he complained that the king had 
Dryden, however, did his best to extenuate encouraged his design for nn epic ])oem with 
his own responsibility in a * Vindieuti<»n' nothing but fair words. He was clearly de- 
separately pul)lished. The Duchess of M on- pendent upon the royal favour for a large 
mouth had long l)een his fir>l and best pa- part of his income, and the withdrawal of 
troness (IVeface to Kinff Arthur). , tavour would mean ruin. The ilependence 

Dryden was now at the height of his re- was now transferred to James 11. James 

Sutation as the leading man of letters of the continued l)ry<len's otHees (omitting thelau- 
ay. He was much sought alter as a writer reate's butt of sack) and the pension of 100/. 
of prologues and epilogues. HecontributtKl allowed by Charles. Some months after- 
botn proh)gue and epilogue to Southenie's wards (19 Jan. 1686) Evelyn notices a re- 
first play in February I6S2, and, according port that Dryden, with his two scms and 
to Jonnson, raised his price on the occa^-ion * Mrs. Nelly (miss to the late king),' were 
from two guineas to three (the sums have going to mass. The opinion that such con- 
been stated less probablv as four and >ix verts were equally venal was certainly not 
euineas and as live and ten guineas, see imnatural. Macaulay has <;iven his sanction 
aIaloxe, p. 4o6). He contrilmted prologue to the opinion bv thtt acc<iunt in his history, 
and epilogue in the following Novt?mber for written under tlie belief (now proved to Ixi 
the first play represented by the King's and ^ erroneous) that the pension of KKJ/. a year 
Duke*s Comi)anies, who had now combined was an addition by James instead of a re- 
al Dniry Lane. He contributed a preface to ! newal of a pn-vious grant, 
a new translation of IMut arch's * Lives' in The purity of Drydeii's motives has been 
1683; translated Mainibourg's * History of frKpiently di>rusf.e(l. He has not the pre- 
the League' in 1684; and published two i sumption in his favour which arises fnnn a 
volumes of * Miscellaneous Poems' in 1Ik^4 .sacritici* of >olid interests. He was a dei>en- 
andl685, including contributions fnmi othrr dent folh)wing a master with a crowd of 
writers. A hMter (undated, but probiildyof undoubtedly venal persons. Nor is there the 
1683) to Laurence Ilyde, earl of Kochester, presumption which arises from h>ftiMes.s of 
i^liowA that Dryden was writing under the character. Drvden's gro>s adulation of his 
^pu^ of poverty. He begs for a half-year's patrons was mark»'d h\ satirists even in his 
salary. He is in ill-health and almost in own age (see i-.g. * Letter to the Tories,' 
danger of arn>flt. His three sons are growing prefixed t o Sn A nw i:ll's Mvdal ufJnhn Bnyes)^ 
up and have l>een educated * beyond his for- | and he ])an«lered disgracefully to the lowest 
tune.' * It is enough,' he says, 'for one a;ie tastes of his audiences. Nor was the reli- 
to have neglected Mr. Cowley and star\t.d gious change associated with anv moral re- 
Mr. Butler.' On 17 Dec. 1683 Drvden was vulsion, or the result of any proiound intelr 
appointed, perhaps in answer to this appeal, , lectual process. He had lx?en indillenjut to 
u collector of customs in the port of London . religious controversy till he was fifty, and 
(JOHIS'SOV, Liccjt, ed. Cunningham, i. 33.")). | his most marked pn-judice was a dislike for 
The fixed salary was only 5/. a year, but priests of all religions, frequentlv noticed by 

?reBumably consisted in great imrt of fees, contemporaries. lie had satirisecl the Uoman 
lie dedication to (Laurence Hyde) Lord catholics in the 'Spanish Friar,' when the 
Rochester of * Cleomenes' in 1692 shows that protestant feeling was excited. It is idle to 
Dryden's application for arrears had been to com])are such a conversion to those of loftier 
Kome extent successful. Drj'den wrote an ! minds, lint, in a sense, he may well have 
opera called * Albion and Albanius ' to cele- i been sincert> enough. In the preface to the 
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* Religio Laici ' he says that he was * natu- always been very civil ' (Spexce, Anecdotet, 
rally inclined to scepticism in philosophy/ i p. 61). 



The courtiers of Charles II varied between 
* Ilobbism ' and Catholicism. Dryden, first 
inclined to Hobbism, may well have been 



Drj'den translated a life of St. Francis 
Xavier, and in a dedication to the queen 
declared that her majesty had chosen the 



led to Catholicism by a not unusual route, saint for a patron and that her prayers might 
If all creeds are equally^ doubtful, a man be expected to bring an heir to the throne, 
may choose tliat which is politically most ' When an heir actually appeared (10 June 
congenial, or he may accept that which 1688) Dryden brought out a congratulatory 
ott'ers the best practical mode of suppressing ! poem, * Britannia Kediviva,' before the end 
painful doubts. Dryden's language in the of the month. 

* Religio Laici,* while retailing the ordinary The revolution of 1688 put an end to any 
arguments for the Anglican position, ex- ' hopes which Dryden might have entertained 
presses a marked desire for an infallible ' from James's patronage. He lost all his offices,, 
guide. Ilis critical writings show a mind Shadwell succeeding him as poet laureate, 
curiously open to accept new opinions. It He received some considerable benefaction 
may wefl b*' that, holding liis early creed on from his old friend Buckhurst, now earl of 
very light grounds, he. thought tliat the ar- Dorset, which Prior probably exaggerated in 
gument for an infallible church, when pre- a dedication to Dorset's son, where he says 
sented to him for the first time, was as un- | that Dorset made up the loss of the laureate's 
answerable as it appeared for a time to income. Dryden remained faithful to his 
Chillingworth and Gibbon. Thoujirh inte- creed. Recantation, it is true, was scarcely 
reste<l motives led him to look into the possible, and could have brought nothing but 
question, the absence of any strong con vie- contempt. Dryden, however, behaved with 

/tions would make it easy to accept the solu- marked dignity during his later years. He 
tion now presented. Once converted, he laljoured at his calling without querulous 

¥ appears to have grown into a devoted mem- complaint or abject submission. He returned 
ber of the church in his age. He was speedily for a time to dramatic "writing. In 1690 were 
employed in defence of nis new faith. He i performed a tragedy * Don Sebastian ' and 
translated Varillas's * History of Religious | his successful comedy called * Amphitryon.' 
Revolutions.' Burnet asserts {Defence of i * Don Sebastian ' divides with * All lor Love * 
his Reflections vpon Varillas) that his own ' the claim to be his best play, especially on 
attack upon Varillas caused the publication ' the strength of the famous scene between 
to be abandoned. Tie was em]>loyed by Sebastian and Dorax. In 1691 he brought 
James to answer Stillingfleet, who had as- out * King Arthur,' altered to fit it to the 
sailed the papers upon Catholicism published times bv omitting the politics. Purcell com- 
by James himself and attributed to his firz^t posed ih& music, and it had a considerable 
wife and his brother. Some sharj) passages success. In 1692 he produced * Cleomenes,' 
followed, in which Stillingfleet had the ad- th«* last act of which, in consequence of his 
vantage due to his superior learning and prac- ! own illness, was finished by Southeme. A 
tice in controversy. Drydeu's most import ant , tragi-comedy called * Love triumphant' was 
I work, *The Hind and tlie Panther' (said to ' announced as his last play, and failed com- 
have been composed at RUshton, a seat of ]»letely in 1604. Congreve had been introduced 
theTreshamsinS'orthamptonshire),waspul)- to Dryden by Southeme. Dryden recognised 
lished in April 1(V87. Although tlie poem is the m«^rits of the new writer with generous 
written in Dryden's best manner, and has I warmth. He addressed some striking lines 
many spirited pussagesS, especially the attack to Congreve on the appearance of the 'Double 
upon Burnet as * tlie Buzzard,' it must be Dealer ' (1603), in wnich the old dnunatistT 
said that not even Dryden's skill could make bequeathed his mantle and the care of his 

. versified theological controversy very read- ' reputation to the rising young man. Drvden 
able. The most famous retort was by Charles I with his disciple came in for a share oi the 



Montagu (afterwards Lord Halifax) and Mat- 
thew Prior, called * The Hind and Panther 
transversed to the story of the Countiy Mouse 



assault made by Jeremy Collier upon con- 
temporary dramatists in 1698. Dryden, with 
gooa judgment and dignity, confessed to the 



and the City Mouse.' Tliis is a kind of su])- I partial justice of the attack, though saying, 
plement to the * Rehearsal,' in which Bayes < truly enough, that Collier's zeal had carried 
produces a new allegory intended as a parody him too far (Preface to Fables), 
of 'The Hind and the Panther.' Dean Lockier As his dramatic energy slackened, Dryden 
told Spence (improbably enough) that Dry- ' laboured the mon* industriously in other £rec- 
den wept when speaking of this * cruel usage ' i tions. His poem * Eleonora ' ( 1 61^2), written in 
from 'two young fellows to whom he had ' memory ofthe Countess of Abingdon (CHRlft- 
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TIE, p. Ixvi), was probably written to orcltT don's remark upon Swift's Odfs, * Cousin 
and paid for by the widower, as the povt had , Swift, you will never be a poet.' Swift was, 
been unknown to both earl and countess. In ! however, an exception tr» the ^^t.-nnral nde. 
1693 appeared a translation of Juvenal and All the distinguished youn}? uirn of letters 



Persius, In which Dryden was hel pud by his , looked up with reverence to Dryd^'U. I lis 

was prt?- * Virgil * was a precedent for Popi- s * \h 
fixed. A third and fourth volume of 'Mis- which eclipsed the pocuniary results of the 



fions. The * Discourse on Satire was prt?- * Virgil * was a precedent for Pope s * Homer,' 



cellauies/ to which Dryden contributed, ai>- literary reputation of the earlier poem. 
peared in 169'i and 1694. He now undertook ! Having linished Virgil, Dryden SL*t about 
nis translation of Virgil. Tradition state's the work generally called his • Fables.' It 
(Maloxe, '2S3) that the first lines were writ- included versions of the first ' Iliad,' of some 
ten upon a pane of glass at Chesterton House, I of Ovid's * Metamorphoses,' and tales from 
Huntingdonshire, tlie seat of his cousin, John . ( 'liaucer and I^)ccacoio. Dy an agreement of 
Driden (whose name was always thus spelt ). 20 March 1(UM) ht? was to receive two hundred 
Part of the translation was written at Si^ and fifty guineas from Tonson for ten thousand 
William Bowyer's seat, Denham, i$ucking- verses, of which seven tfiousand live hundred 
hamshire, and part at Lord Exeter's seat, were already in Tonson's hands. The whole 
Burleigh. Great interest was taken in the sum was to Ix* made up to '500/. on the appear- 
work. 5 Addison wrote the arguments of the I ance of a second eaition, which was not 
books and an * Essay upon the Ueorgics.' reached till 171 -i. The volume as published 
The book was published by subscription, a contains some twelve thousand verses. From 
system of joint-stock patronage now coming letters l)«»t ween Dryden and Samuel Pepvs it 
into vogue. * Paradise I-iOst ' had btH*n thus a])pearsthat Pepys suggested the * (lood Par- 
published in 1088, and Wood's * A thenar son.' Other poems added were an address to 
Oxonienses* in 1691. It is impossible to his cousin John Driden, and a dedication of 
decide what was the precise result to Drvden. * Pal^mon and Arcite ' to the 1 hichess of (.)r- 
There wer») 101 suWriptions of five giuneas, monde. Dryden thought himself successful 
for which engravings were to b»j supjilied, in these poems and sent them to Charles 
and 252 at two guineas. It does not appear Montagu, his old antagonist, who was now 
how the proceeds were divided between Dry- chancellor of the exchwjuer. The letter and 
<len and his publisher Tonson. It seenisthat referencesinletterstohiscou>in, Mrs. Steward 
Drvden received 50/. in addition for each book . (^daughter of Mrs. Creed), show that he was 
of Lis translation. Drvden also received pr(»- expecting some favour from government. He 
sents from various noble patrons — especially sjiys, however, that he cannot buy favour by 
Lord Cliflbrd, Lord Chesterfield, and Slief- forsakinghisreligiiin. He had refused, though 
"field (at this time Marquis of Nomianby), to ' jiressed by his friends, to write a compliment- 
whom the 'Pastorals,* tlie*fieorgics,'andthe ary poem upon (Jueen Mar^-'s death in 1094. 
*iEneid' were especially dedicated. Pope, His cousin made him what he calls (to Mrs. 
"who may have known the facts from Tonson, Steward, II April 1700) 'a n«il)le pn^sent,' 
told Spence that the total received by Dryden and the Duke f)f (.)rmond«' is sjiid to haye 
was 1,200/., and the estimate is not impro- been equally liberal. An improb:ibl«' tradition 
bable. Dryden's correspondence with Tonson (given by Derrick) states the amount of each 
showed a good many nickerings during the gift, as oCK)/. The * Fables' nguin show Dry- 
publication. One cause of quarrel was Ton- den's energy of thought and language un- 
flon*s desire that the book should be dedicated diminished by age. Some minor |M)ems had 
to William III. Dryden honourably refu.sed ; apjH>an?d during the same perit)d. The most 
but Tonson had the engravings adapted for famous was the* Ah'xander's Feast.' A musi- 
the purpose by giving to ^^neas the hookt?d l cal society had been formed in London, which 
nose of William (Dryden, Letter to his son, ' held an annualcelebration of St. Cecilia's day 
5 Sept. 1697 ). The translation was publ ished ( 22 Nov.) The first recorded perf* »nnance was 
in July 1(J97 and was favourably received. . in 108,S. Dryden composed an ode for the occa- 
It has since been admired for its own merits ! sioninl687. (Alistofalltheodes,withautliors 
of style if not for its fidelity. Bentley, as it and comp.>sers, is given in Maloxe, 1*76-80.) 
«eems from a letter to Tonson, * cursed it , He was again invited to write the ode for 
heartily* before its publication, whether fi-om 1097, and a letter to his sou written in Sep- 
an actual perusal does not appear. Swift temlx^r says that he is then writing it. Hirch 
speaks of it contemptuously in his dedication mentions a letter (not now discoverable) in 
of the * Tide of a Tub,' and elsewhere refers . which Dmlen s]Hiaks of spending a fort- 
'bitterly to Dryden. The statement is made ' night UT)on the task. On the other hand. War- 
by Johnson and Deone Swift (Esmyon Swift, ton in his * Esj^ay on Pope * preserves a story 
p. 117) that the hatred was caused by Dry- \ that St. John (afterwards the famous Lord 
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Bolingbroke) fouud Dryden one morning in 
great agitation, for which he accounted by 
sayingtnat he had sat up all night writing the 
ode. Tlie subject had so impressed him that 
he had finished it at a sitting. It would be 
easy to suggest modes of harmonising these 
statementrt, but the facts must remain uncer- 
tain. It is equally uncertain whether the 
society did or did not pay him 40/., as Der- 
rick reportson the authority of Walter Moyle, 
while i)ryden tells his son the task was * in 
no way beneficial.' Tlie ode was published 
separately in 1697. Malone (p. 477) pre- 
8er\'es the tradition that Dryden confirmed 
the compliment of a young man (afterwards 
Chief-justice Mackay) by saying * A nobler 
ode never was proauced nor ever will be.* 
Dryden was now breakinc^ in health. A few 
traditions remain as to his later years. Friends 
and admirers had gathered round him. lie 
was to be seen at Will's coffee-house, where 
(the only fact recovered by * old Swiney ' for 
Johnson's use) he had a chair by the fire in 
winter and bv the window in summer. Ward 
tells us (London Spy^ pt. 10) how the young 
wits coveted the honour of a pinch from Dry- 
den's snuff-box. Dryden spent his evenings at 
the coffee-house. A few scra])s of his talk 
carefully collected by Malone (pp. 498-510) 
are, it is to be hop«'d, unfair specimens of 
his powers. I^letcher's * Pilgrim * was per- 
formed for the benefit of his son Charles in the 
l)eginning of 1700. It was revised by Van- 
brugh for the occasion, and Dryden contri- 
buted an additional scene, together with a 
prologue and epilogue (vigorously attacking 
lilackmore, who had provoked his wrath by 
an assault in the * Satire against Wit*), and 
a * Secular Masque.' George Granville (after- 
wards Lord Ijansdowne) prepared an adap- 
tation of the * Merchant of Venice,' to l)e 
performed for his benefit. His death caused 
the profits to be transferred to his son Cliarles. 
He had a correspondence with enthusiastic 
young ladies, especially Mrs. Thomas,t o whom 
lie gave the name Corinna ; he was courttKl 
by John Dennis, then a critic of reputation, as 
well as by some of higher and in some cases 
more permanent fame, such as Congreve, 
Addison, Southeme, Vanbrugh, Granville, 
and Moyle. Pope, tlien a boy in his twelfth 
year, managed to get a sight of him, and 
he held the post of literary dictator, pre- 
viously assigned to Ben Jonson, and after- 
wards to Addison, Pope, and Samuel Jolui- 
son. He often visited his relations in the 
country, and anecdotes show that he played 
bowls and was fond of fishing. During March 
and April 1700 he was confined to the house 
by gout. A toe mortified, and he declined to 
submit to amputation, which was advised by 



a famous surgeon, Hobbs. He died with • 
p^at composure, 1 May 1700, at his hou.se (/ 
in Gerrard Street. He had lived from 1673 
to 1682 in Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, where 
the house, pulled down in 1887, had a tablet 
in commemoration, and from l(i82 to 1686 in 
Long Acre ( Jounson, Lii^s (Cunningham), 
i. 3l>0). a tablet aftixed to 43 Gerrard Street, 
Soho, states that he also resided there. He 
left no will, and his widow having renounced, 
his son Charles administered to his effects on 
10 June. A private funeral was proposed, and 
Montagu offered to pay the expenses, which 
explains Pope's famous allusion in the cha- 
racter of Bufo — 

He helped t-o bury whom ho helped to starve. 

Some of Dryden's friends, including Lord 
Jeflreys, son of the chancellor, objected. The 
body was embalmed, and upon Garth's appli- 
cation was allowed to be deposited in the 
College of Physicians until tiie funeral on 
13 May. On that day Garth pronounc4^d a 
Latin oration, Horace's 'Excgi monumen- 
tum ' was sung to music, and the body was 
buried by the side of Chaucer and Cowley in 
the * Poets' Comer ' of Westminster Abbey. 
Dryden's friends filled fifty carriages, and fifty 
more followed. Farquhar speaks of the cere- 
mony as incongruous and burlesque, ' fitter 
for Iludibras than him.' The grave remained 
unmarked until 1720, when a simple monu- 
ment was erected by the Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire (stirred, it is said, by Pope's inscrip- 
tion upon Kowe, where allusion was made to 
the *rude and nameless stone' which covered 
Drj'den). The Duchess of Buckinghamshire 
substituted the bust bv Scheemakers in 1731 
for an inferior bust placed upon the first 
monument. 

Mrs. Thomas (Corinna) fell into distress 
and became one of Curll^s authors. She sup- 

5 lied him with a fictitious account of Dry- 
en's funeral addressed to the author of Con- 
greve's life, in which it was published. It 
was founded, according to Malone, on Far- 
quhar's letter and a poem of Tom Brown's 
called * A Description of Mr. I) — n's Funeral.* 
Corinna's misstatements are sufiiciently con- 
fut^l by Malone (pp. 356-82), though they 
long passed current as genuine. 

Lady Elizabeth Dryden, who (according 
to doubtful traditions recorde<l by Malone, 

E. 895) was on distant t«rms with her hus- 
and and his relations in lat«r years, l)ecame 
insane soon after his death, and survived till 
the summer of 1714. 'lliey had three sons. 
Chabl^ih, born at Charlton in 1666, was edu- 
cated at Westminster, elected to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1683, and wrote some 
poems, one of which, in Latin, appeared in 
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the second * Miscellany/ He executed the. here moann * countenance.' His nickname^ 

seventh satire for his father's translation of * Poet S<juab,' suggests his appeanince. A 

Juvenal in 1692. About that time he went largo mote on his right cheek ap()ears in all 

to Italy and was appointed chamWrlain to ' his portraits. The earliest portrait is said to 

Pope Innocent XII. Here he wrote an Eng- be t hat in t he picture gallery at Oxford, dated 

lish poem which appeared in the fourth ' Mis- on the back 16 '>o, which is prolmbly an error 

cellany.' He returned to England about 1697 | for 1665. A p^^rtrait was painted by Kiley 

orl69d; administered to his father's effects ; in 1(583, and engraved by Van Glln^t for 

was drowned in the Thames near IMtchet, and the Virgil of 1709. Clostennan painted a 

buried at Windsor 20 Aug. 1704. Dryden, portrait about 16JK), fnjm which there is a 

who was a believer in astrology, calculated mezzotint by AV. Eaithonie, jun. Kneller 

his son's horoscope^ and on the sti*ength of it painted several portraits, one of which was 

prophesies in 1697 that he will soon recover his presented by the poet to his cousin, John 

nealth, injured by a fall at Rome. Corinna i)nden. It is not now discoverable. From 

constructed an elaborate fiction upon this ' another (about 1(598) by Kneller, painted for 

basis, showing that Drvden had foretold throe Jacob Touson as one of a series of the Kit-C^at 

periods of danger to his son; at one of which Club, there is an engraving by Edelwick in 

Charles fell from a (non-existent ) t ower of the 1 700, said t o l)e the Ijest likeness. The original 

Vatican live stories high and was ' mushed is at liayfordbury Hall, Hertfordshire. An- 

to a muurtny' for the time (Wilson, Life •■ other portrait l)y Kneller belonged to (.^harles 

of Congreve). Malone reprints this narrative B4.>ville Drv'denin I8')4. A portrait of Dry- 

(pp. 404-20), which is only worth no rice from den was at Addison's house at Hilton; and 

tneusemadeofitinScott's'GiiyMannering.' there wu.s a crayon drawing at Tichmarsh, 

John, the second son, bom in 1607-8, was which afterwards belonged to Sir Henry Dry- 
also at Westminster, and was elected to Christ den of Canons A shby. A portrait in pencil 
Church in 1685. His father preferred to place . by T. Eorster, taken in 1(V.C, was ( 1854) in 
him under the care of Obadiah Wnlkt?r, the the j)Ossession of the Kev. J. Drj'deii Pigott. 
Boman catholic master of University Col- Horace Walpole had a small fiill-len<rth por- 
lege. He went to Home with his brother. He trait by Maubert. (Further details are given 
translated the fourteenth satire of Juvenaftor by Malone, pp. 4;>2-7, and 1U:li., p. 978.) 
hisfathers version, and wrote the * Husband The ailection of his contemjMmiries and 
his own Cuckold/ performed in lt)*.l6, with lit era ry disciples ])roves, as well as their dii-ect 
a prologue by his father, and an epilogue by testimony, that in his private relations I'rv- 
Congreve. Anaccountof a tour in Italy and den showed a large and generous niiture. 
Malta, made by him in 1700 in company with Congreve dwelU especially \\\to\\ his mode.-ity, 
a Mr. Cecil, was published in 177(i. He died and says that he was the * most easily dis- 
at Kome 28 Jan. 1701. countenanced' of all men he ever knew. The 'w « 

Erasmus Hexky, the third son, bom 2 May absence of arrogance was certainly combined ;' 
1669, was a scholar at the Charterhouse, and with an absence of the loftier qualities of 
'elected to the imiversity* November 1(585. character. Dryden is the least unworldly of 
He studied at Uoiiay, entered the novitiate all great pt)ets. He therefore reilects most 
of the Dominicans 1692, was ordained priest conipletelv the characteriftties of the society 
in 1694, was at liome in 1697, residing in dominated by the court of Charles II, which . 
the convent of the English Dominicans, and in the next generation grew into the to^NTiof ^ 
in that year was sent to the convent of Holy Addison and Pope. 11 is drama, composed ^ 
Cross, Bomheim, of which he was sub-prior when the drama was m<>st dept^'iulent ui)on 
till 1700. He then returned to England to the court, was written, rathiT in spite of 
labour on the mission in Northamptonshire his nature, to win bread and to please his 
(GiLLow, ICnf/liah CatAolicj<), From 1708 he patrons. His comedies are a lamentable con- 
resided at Canons Ashby, which iii that year descensionto the worst tendencies of the time. 
had passed by willto hiscousin Edward, eldest His tragedies, wliile influi>nced by the French 
son of the poet*s younger brother, Erasmus, precedents, and falling into the mock heroics 
In 1710 he oecame baronet upon the death of congenial to the hollow* sentiment of the 
another cousin, JSir Jolm Dryden, grandson ■ court, in which sensuality is covered by a 
of the first baronet. He was ap])arently im- thin veil of sham romance, gave not iiifre- 
becileat this* time and died soon after. He , qmmt o])port unity for a vigorous uttenmce 
was buried at Canons Ashby, 4 Dec. 1710. of a rather cynical view of life. The de- 

Dryden was short, .stout, and florid. A : clamatorj- passages are often in his l>t»st style. 

contemporary epigram, praising him as a Whatever their faults, no tragedies com- 

poet, says ' A sleepy eye he had and no sweet parable to his best work have since l>een 

feature, and a note explains that * feature ' written for the stage. The masculine sense 
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and power of sustained arguments gave a 
force unrivalled in English literature to his 
satires, and the same qualities appear in the 
vigorous versification of the * FaDles,' which 
are deformed, however, hy the absence of 
delicate or lofty sentiment. His lyrical 
poet^v^ in spite of the vigorous * Alexander's 
Feast,* has hardly held its own, though still 
admired by some critics. His prose is among 
the first niodek of a pure English style. Dr\'- 
den professed to have learned prose from his 
contemporary Tillotson. Other examples 
from theologians, poets, and essayists might 
easily be adduced to show that Ihyden liad 
plenty of rivals in the art. The conditions 
of the time made the old pedantry and con- 
ceits unsuitable. Dryden, like his contem- 
poraries, had to write for men of the world, 
not for scholars trained in the schools, and 
wrote accordingly. But he stood almost 
alone as a critic, and if his views were cu- 
riously flexible and inconsistent, they are 
always enforced by sound arguments and 
straightforward logic. His invariable power 
of understanding and command of sonorous 
verse gave him a reputation which grew 
rather than declined during the next cen- 
tury. The correct opinion was to balance 
him against Pope, somewhat as Shakespeare 
had been balanced against Joiison, as snow- 
ing more vigour if loss art. Churchill was 
his most conspicuous imitator; Gray, like 
Pope, professed to have learned his whole skill 
in versification from Dryden. Wart on places 
him just below Pope, and distinctly oelow 
Shakespean*, Milton, and Spenser. Scott still 
places him next to Shakespeare and Milton, 
and expresses theconsen'ative literary creed 
of his time. Perhaps the best modem criticism 
will be found in Lowell's * Among my Books.' 
Dryden's dramatic works (witli dates of 
first performance and publication ) are : 1 . * The 
Wild Gallant,' February 1(J(52-3,1 6(39. 2. 'The 
Rival La(Ues; 1603 (?), 16(U.' 3. *The Indian 
Emperor,' 1065, 1067 ; defence of * Essay on 
Dramatic Poesv' added to second edition, 
1668. 4. * Secret Love, or tlie Maiden Queen,' 
1667, 1668. 5. * Sir Martin Mar-all,' 1667, 
1608. 6. * The Tempest* (with D'Avenant), 
1607, 1670. 7. * An J^vening's Love, or the 
Mock Astrologer,' 1(KJ8, 1071. 8. 'Tyrannic 
Love, or the Royal Martyr,' 1669, 1670. 
9, 10. * Conquest of Granada * (two parts), 
1070,107i>; 'Essay on Heroic Plays 'prefixed, 
and ' Essay on Dramatic Poetrj' of the Last 
Age ' appended. 11. 'Marriage h la Mode,' 
10i2, 16/3. 12. 'The Assignation, or Love 
in a Nunner\-,' 1072, 1073. 13. ' Amboyna,' 
1673, 1073. ' 14. 'The State of Innocence' 
(not act(»d), 1674, with apology for heroic 
poetry and poetic license. 15. ' Aurengzebe,' 



I 1675, 1676. 16. ' All for Love,' 1677-8, 

' 1078. 17. ' The Kind Keeper, or Mr. 
Limberham,' 1078, 1678. 18. 'CEdipus' 
(with N. Lee ; the first and third acts are 
Dryden'8),.1079, 1079. 19. 'Troilus and 
Cressida,^ 1679, 1679. 20. 'The Spanish 

' Friar,' 1081, 1681. 21. ' The Duke of Guise ' 
(with N. Lee ; the first scene, the fourth and 
half the fifth act are Dryden's), 1082, 1683; a 
'Vindication' separately published. 22. 'Al- 
bion and Albamus,' 1686, 1085. 23. ' Don 
Sebastian,' 1090, 1090. 24. ' Amphitryon,' 
1690, 1690. 25. ' King Arthur,' 1091, 1691. 
26. ' Cleomenes,' 1092, 1692. 27. ' Love Tri- 

; umphant,' 1693-4, 1094. Tlie * Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy ' appeared in 1608, and the 

I notes and obser\'ations on the ' Empress of 

i Morocco,' in which Dryden had some share, 

I in 1074. 

Dryden's original poems appeared as fol- 
lows : 1. * Heroic Stanzas, consecrfifed to the 
Memory of his Highness Oliver, late Lord 

I Protector,' &c., two editions in 1659, the 
first probably being that in which it appears 
as one of ' Three Poems upon the Death of 
his late Highness,' &c. 2. ' Astnea Redux,' 
1660. 3. 'Panegyric on the Coronation,' 
16<U. 4. ' Annus Mirabilis,' 1067. 5. 'Ab- 
salom and Achitophel,' part i. 1681. 6. 'The 
Medal,' March 1682. 7. 'Mac Flecknoe,' 
October 1682. 8. ' Absalom and Achitophel,' 
part ii. (with Nahum Tate), November 
1682. 9. 'Religio Laici,' November 1682. 
1 0. • Tlirenodia Augustalis,' 1(585. 1 1. ' The 
Hind and the Panther,' 1087. 12. ' Britan- 
nia Rediviva,' 1688. 13. ' Eleonora,' 1692. 
14. 'Alexander's Feast,' 1097. 

Dryden contributed many small pieces to 
various collectious,some of them subsequently 
reprinted in his 'Miscellany Poems* (see 1»- 
low). Among them are the poem on the death 
of Lord Hastings, publishcni in ' Lachrymse 
Musarum,' 1649 : a poem prefixed to John 
Hoddesdon's ' Sion and Pamaasus,'1650; and 
to Sir R. Howard's poems, 1060; to "Walter 
Charleton's' ChoreaGigantum,'1663 ;to Lee's 
' Alexander,' 1077 ; to Roscommon's 'Essay 
on Translated Verse,' 1 680 ; and to Congreve s 
' Double Dealer,' 1694. The ode to ' The Pious 
Memory of the Accomplished Young Lady 

: Mrs. Anne Killigrew' first appeared in her 

' collected poems, 1686. Songs attributed to 
Dryden are in tlie * Co vent Garden DroUeiy,' 

' 1672, and (see Aofc* arid Queries, Istser. ix. 

I 95) in ' New Court- Songs and Poems,' 1672« 

I The ' Te Deum ' and * Hymn on St. John's 
Eve' were first published by Sir TV. Scott. 
Drj'den wrote between ninety and a hundred 
prologues and epilogues. A ' Satire against 
the Dutch,' attributed to him in the ' State 
Poems' (1704) and dated 1062, is really com- 
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posed of the prologue and ei)ilogue to * Am- ; | Critical and Miscellaneous l*rose AVorks * 
boyna* (1673). Other spurious poems are in in 4 vols. 8vo in 180(). An edition of the 
the some collection. I whole \vo^k^5, edited by Scott, in 18 vols. Hvo, 

Dryden*B poetical translations are : 1. *Ju- appeared in 1S08 ; it was reprinted in 1821, 




transhited into Verse from Homer (the first -^**''?"'' H 



IVxrA^ Ovid RorcAccio and Chaucer with "*^"^*>' ^^^ ^^^^ aKOcrtain.iMe facts are ccjllectcd, 

lliacl), Uvid, Jioccaccio, ana unaucer, witii f„r,„in^, ^^e finj^ ^^,lume of the Miscellaneous 

Onginal 1 oems, l/UU. Pjoj^. AVorks. Scott prtfixKl an excellent life 

Dryden also contributed the preface and ^.^ ^i^^ ^,1,^5^,^ ^f Dr^-den's Con.plete Works 

two epistles to the translation of Ovids (i8u8). The lives bv^Kobert Bell prefixed to 

Epistles (1680), and other translations are the AMine edition ("iSoi), and espiK'ially that 
in the * Miacellanv Poems.' The first volume ' by W. 1). Christie pnfixe^l to the (ilobe edition 

of these appeared in 1684, containing re- of Drydens Poems (1870). are worth consuhing. 

prints of his Satires, with translations from SeeaUn Dryden by G. Saintsbnry in the Kn^lish 



Ovid, Theocritus, and Virgil, and some pro- 
logues and epilogues. The second volumc,with 
the additional title * Sylva?/ appeared in 1685, 
containing translations from the '.Eneid,' 
Theocritus, and Horace. ITie third, with the 
additional title ' Examon Poeticum,' appeared 
in 1693, containing tninslations from Ovid^s 



Men of Ii<;tters Series, and a valuable study of 
Dryden and his contempoi-sirirs in Lo Public et 
les lloninies de Ix'ttres on Angleterro (1G60- 
1744), by Alexandre Beljame 0881).] L. S. - 

DRYSDALE, JOIIN,l).l). (1718-1788), 
Scottish divine, third son of the Rev. John 
Drv'sdale, by Anno, daughter of William 



* Metamorphoses,' the *Veni,('reat or Spiritus,' ! I'Vrpuson, was bom at Kirkaldy on 1^9 April 
€pitaph8,and* Hector and Andromache* from I 1718, and educated at the parish school in 
the 6th Iliad. The fourth, called also the I that town. Amonfr his scnoolfellows was 
•Annual Miscellany,* appeared in 1694, and Adam Smith, with whom he formed a 
contained a translation ot the *(ieorgics/ bk. friendship which was j)reserved tlmmghout 
iiL Dirden was the author of nearly all the . life. In ITli'J he ])rotreded to tlie nniver- 
poems in the first two volumes, but only con- sitv of Edinburgh, where lie read classics, 
tributed a few poems to the others. A fifth ; philosophy, and theology, but took no de- 
volume, bv other writers, appeared in 1704, 1 gret*. In 1740 ho took ordtTs in the esta- 
and a sixtli in 1706. 1 blishod church of Scotland. Tor some years 

Dryden's prose works, besides the prefaces he otticiated as assistant to the Rev. James 
to plays, &c., mentioned above, included a ,' Bannatyne, minister of the college church, 
life of'^ Plutarch, prefixed to translation by ! l*Minburgh,and in 1748 lujobtained, through 
Tarioushands, 1683; a translation from Maim- the inten^st of the l']arl of llopetoun, the 
bourg's 'History of the League,* 1684; *De- ' living of Kirkliston in Linlithgowshire, of 
fenceof Papers written by the late King. . .,* which the presentation was in the crown. 
1686; translation ofBohours*s*Life of Xavier,* | In 17<)- he was presented by the town council 
1688; preface to Walsh's ' Dialogue concern- of Edinburgh to Lady YeVter's Church. A 
ing Women/ 1691 ; a character of St. Evre- , lawsuit took place upon his appointment, the 
mont, prefixed to St. Evremont*s ' Miscel- House of Lords ultimately deciding against 
laneous Essays,' 1092 ; a character of Poly- : the claim of the ministers and elders to have 
biua, prefixed* to a translation by Sir Henry a joint right with the council. The call was 
Sheere, 1693; and a prose translation of sustained in the general assembly, even by 
Dofresnoy's * Art- of Painting,* 1695. the opponents of the claim, and Ih-ysdale was 

In 1701 Tonsoii published his dramatic admitt^>d 14Aug. 17G4. On 15 April 17<K)he 
works in 1 vol. folio : an edition in 6 vols, received from Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
12mo, edited bv Congrt^ve, appeared in thediplomaof D.I). In 17(57 he vacated Lady 
1717. In 1701 ^onson also published his Tester's Thnrch to succeed Dr. John Jardine 

* Poems on Variou^ Occasions ' in 1 vol. folio; as one of the ministers of the Trim Church, 
an edition in 2 vols. 12mo appeared in 1742 ; P^dinburgh. He was afterwards preferred, 
and an edition in 4 vols, (edited by S. on the recommendation of Dr. Robertson, the 
Derrick) in 1760. Malone published the eminent historian, to a royal chaplaincy, to 
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which was attached one-third of the emolu- 
ments of the deanery of the Chapel Royal. In 
1773 he was elected moderator, and in 1778 
assistant-clerk, of the general assembly, of 
which in 1784 he was re-elected moderator, 
and, by the death of Dr. Wishart in the fol- 
lowing year, became principal clerk. He 
died on 16 June 1788 at his house in Princes 



ment) or 7 {Oent, Mag,) Feb. 1785, from a 
paralytic stroke. He was buried in the St. 
George's porch of St. Nicholas Church, New- 
castle, and there b a monument to him on 
the south wall of the church. His coins and 
medals were sold by auction 3 May 1785, and 
a catalogue was printed. His library, toother 
with that of his nephew and heir, Michael 



Street, Edinburgh. In ecclesiastical politics Bray, was sold in London in April 1838 by 



Drysdale belonged to the * moderate party. 
He was reputed a master of pulpit eloquence. 



Leigh and Sotheby. Duane married Dorothy, 
daughter of Thomas Dawson. She died in 



He married the third daugnter of William , 1799. 

Adam, architect, and was 8ur\^ived by his | [Mural monument in St. Nicholas, Newcastle, 
wife and two daughters, the eldest of whom : erected by Duane's widow ; Gillow's Bibl. Diet, 
married Andrew Dalzel [q. v.], professor of , of English Catholics, ii. 182 ; Butler's Hist. 
Greek in the university of Eainburgh, who Memoirs of English Catholics (1822). iv. 460 ; 
edited two volumes of his father-in-law's ser- Brand's Hist, of Newcastle, i. 290, 301 ; E. Mac- 
mons, with a highly laudatory biography pre- kenzie's Newcastle, i. 26 1 , 262 ; Gent. Mag. 1 785, 
fixed, Edinburgh, 1788, 8vo. , vol. Iv. pt. i. p. 167 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 280, 

rn * Ttr i^oQ ^ari tvu tv i i T? •. lii. 37, U7, 497-9, 759, iv. 705, vi. 302, viii. 189. 

[Gent M«ig. 1788 p. 665; Life by I^^^^^ ^^ i^j^j^;^^,^ Lil lllustr. viii. 468; Combed 

Mus. Cat. : bcott 8 \ listi. 1. 60, 63.] J. M. R. ^^^^ ^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ pp ^,ji^ ^.^ii . 

DUANE, MATTHEW (1707-1785), coin Miehaolis's Ancient Marbles in Great Britain 
collector and antiquary, was born in 1707 § ^6; General Guide to British Museum, 1886.] 
(Duane's mural monument ; Gent, Mag. says 

1703). He was a lawyer by profession, and DUBHDALETHE (A 1064) was son of 
was eminent as a conveyancer. Charles j Maelmuire, sou of Eocnaidh, and had been 
Butler [q. v.] was his jiupil, and he published ' ferleighinn or lector at Armagh in 1049, 
reports of cases in the king's bench under John when, on the death of Amalgaidh, comharb 
P^itzgibbon. Duane devoted much of his time or successor of St. Patrick, he succeeded to 
to antiauarian studies, especially numisma- that dignity, thus being the third of that 
tics. Iiis coin collection was chiefly formed name wno held it. He entered on his office 
from the Oxford, Mead, Folkes, Webb, Torre- on the day of Amalgaidh's death, which 
mozze, and Dutens cabinets. He sold his proves that the appointment was not made 
Syriac medals in 177(5 to Dr. William Hunter, by popular election but on some other prin- 
who presented them to Glasgow University. | ciple accepted and recognised by the clergy 
Dutens published in 1774 * Explication de and people. The lectorship thus rendered 
quelques Medaillos Pheuicieimes du Cabinet i vacant vasiiU^d by the appointment of ^Edh 
de M. Duane.* Duane employed F. Bartolozzi I o Forreidh, who had been for seventeen years 
to engrave twenty-four plates of the coins of bishop of Armagh. Sir James W^are, who 
the Greek kings of Syria, a series which he terms Dubhdalethe archbishop of Armagh, 
specially collected. These plates were first finds a difficulty in the fact of Forreidh 
published in 1803 in Gough s ^ Coins of the havinij^ been also bishop during his time. 
Seleucidse.* Bartolozzi was also employed | But the comharb of Armagh, or primate in 
to engrave coins of the kings of Macedonia ' modcnilanguage, was not necessarily a bishop, 
(from Amyntas I to Alexander the Great) in and in the case of Dubhdalethe there is even 
Duane's collection. The plates were issued ; some doubt whether lie was ordained at all. 
in a quarto volume without date. Duane I A bishop was a necessary officer in every 
discovered and purchased ten quarto volumes ' ecclesiastical establishment like that at Ar- 
of the * Brunswick Papers,' and placed them i magh, but he was not the chief ecclesiastic, 
in the hands of Macpherson for the latter's | In 1050 Dubhdalethe made a visitation of 
* Original Papers concerning the Secret His- j Cinel lik)ghain, a territory comprising the 
tory of Great Britain,' &c. 1 / 76. Among his county of Tyrone and part of Donegal, and 
friends was Giles llussey, the artist, many of brought away a tribute of three hundred 
whose works he possessed. Duane was a cows. In 1055, according to the ' Annals of 
fellow of the lloyal Society and of the So- [ Ulster,' he made war on another ecclesiastic, 



ciety of Antiquaries, and was a trustee of the 
British Museum, to which institution he 



the comharb of Finnian, by which is meant 

the abbot of Clonard, in the south-west of 

the county of Meath. A fight ensued between 

in the two parties, in which many were killed. 

Bedford Row, London, on 6 (mural monu- i The quarrel probably related to some dis- 



presented minerals, antiquities, and miscel- 
laneous objects in 1764-77. He died 
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Du Bois 



puted pro|)erty belongincr to one or otlior of 
the abbeys concenied. This entry is omitted 
by the * if our Masters/ according to a practice 
not unusual with them of suppressing incon- 
renient facts. 

In 10ft4 they record liis death, and add 
that ' Maelisa assumed the abbacy.* Thus 
the duration of Dubhdalethe*s primacy was 
fifteen years. Ware, however, states that, 
according to the * Psalter of Cashel,* it was 
only twelve, * which,' he saya, * affords some 
room to suspect that Gilla Patrick Mac Do- 
nald, who is expressly called nrclibishop of 
Armagh in the " Annals of tht» Four Masters " 
at 1052, ought to inter^'ene between Araal- 
gaidh and Dubhdalethe, which will pretty 
well square with the death of the latter in 
1065 [1064r But in fact Gilla Patrick is 
only termea prior by the * Four Masters,' and 
more exactly by the * Annals of Ulster,' sec- 
nab or vice-abbot. St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
in his * Life of Maelmog\ie or Malachy, Pri- 
mate of Armagh ' (1134-7), refers in severe 
terms to the usage * whereby the holy see 
[Armagh] came to be obtained by hereditary 
succession,' and adds, * there had already been 
before the time of Celsus {d. 1129) eight in- 
dividuals who were married and without 
orders, yet men of education.' One of those 
must have been Dubhdulethe, but St. B<t- 
nard was in error in -viewing the influence 
of the hereditary principle at Armagh as un- 
usuaL The comnarbs of St. Finnian, St. 
Columba, and other famous saints succeeded 
according to certain rules in which kinship 
to the founder played an important part. 
And thus it was that Dubhdalethe succ<.*eded 
his predecessor on the day of his death, and 
that Maelisa, on the death of the fonner, 
' assumed ' the abbacy. 

Dubhdalethe was the author of * AnnaLs of 
Ireland/ in which he makes use of the chris- 
tian era. This is one of the earliest instances 
in Ireland, if we accept OTlaherty's opinion, 
that it only came into use there about 1020. 
He considered him as contem|K)rary with 
Mugron, abbot of Hy {d. 980), and as he 
must therefore have been at least sLxty-nine 
years old when he became primate, and may 
naturally be presumed to have compiled his 
' Annals ' at an earlier period, he may have 
been actually the first to use it. His * An- 
nals' are quoted in the 'Annals of Ulster' 
(1021), p. 926, and in the 'Four Masters,* 
p. 978. He is also reported to have been the 
author of a work on the archbishops of Ar- 
magh down to his own time. 

[O'Conor's Scriptt. Rer. Hib. iv. 290 ; Annals 
of the Four Masters, ii. 587, 887; Ware's Works 
(Harris), p. ^fl ; Colgan's Trias Thaam. p. 2986; 
lanigan's Eccles. Hut. iii. 428, 448.] T. 0. 



DUBOIS, (-IlAKLKSC^/.l 740). treasun>r 
tothftKust India (Company , liv<?d atMitcham, 
Surn-y, whore he had a garden filled with the 
newest exotics at that time in course of intro- 
duction. As rej»iirds botany, he seems to have 
been chiefly a patron rather than a worker ; 
thus he appears as one of twelve English 
suljscribers to Micheli's'Nova Genera,' 172S. 
His name, however, occurs as having con- 
tributed obser\'ations to the third edition of 
liay*s * Synopsis,* 1724. TTis dried plants 
occupy seventy- four folio volumes, the entire 
numbf»r of specimens being about thirteen 
thousand, and are in excellent preservation ; 
they form part of the herbarium at tlie Ox- 
ford IJotanic Garden, lie died 21 Oct. 1740. 
Brown established his genus Dnhoma in 
: commemoration. 

I [Oont. Mag. (1740). x. 525; Nichols's Lit. 
• Ilhwtr., i. 360-76 (montionwl in letters); Ihui- 
' ben/s Oxford But. Oanlen, p. 49.] B. I). J. 

: DU BOIS, Lady DOROTHEA (1728- 
1774), authoress, was the eldest daughter of 
Kichard Annesley [q. v.], afterwards sixth 

' earl of Anglesey, bv Ann Simpson, daughter 
of a wealthy merchant of Dublin. She was 
born in Ireland in 1 7:?8, one year after her 
father had become Lord Alt ham. In 1737 
he succeeded to the earldom. At this time 
the earl made provision for his countess and 
her children, assigning 1(),(XK.)/. a year to 
I)or«:)thea; but about 1740 he repudiat^^d his 
marriage, declared his children illegitimate, 
and turned them all out of doors. An action 
brought by the count^'ss in 1741 resulted in 
an interim order for a ])aymont by the earl 
of 4/. per week ; but this ])ayment was never 
made, and the ladies suHTered the greatest 

; distress. About 1752 Dorot hea secretly mar- 
ried Du Bois, a French musician, and became 
the mother of six children. In 1759 she 
heard that her father had made a will leaving 
her 5*., in quit of all demands, as his natural 
daughter : and in 1 7(50, on rt^covery from the 
birth of her sixth child, she undertook a 
journey to Camolin Park, Wexford, whore 
he was lying ill, to induce him to acknow- 
ledge his marriage with her mother. She was 
repulsed with much indignity by the woman 
then claiming to be the earl's wife. In 1 761 
the earl died, his estates devolving on the son 
of the wife in possession. Lady Dorothea 
then laid the whole story before the world 
in * Poems by a Lady of Quality,' which she 
dedicated to the king, and published by sub- 
scription at Dublin in 1764. In 1765 her 
mother died. In 1766 Dorothea published 
* The Case of Ann, Countess of Anglesey, 
lately Deceased,' appealing for help to prose- 
cute her claims; with the same object she 
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issued * Theodora,' a no '. . 770, dedicated 
to the Countess of H=^'* In 1771 she 

published *The Divort.V; J* V, a musical en- 
tertainment sung at Maryfebone Gardens in 
1772; and * The Haunted Grove/ another 
musical entertainment by her, not printed, 
was acted at Dublin. About 1772 she brought 
out * The Lady's Polite Secretary,' preceded 
by a* Short English Grammar.' Meanwhile, 
the Anglesey estates were subject to lawsuits 
from various sides, but none 01 them benefited 
Lady Dorothea, and her life was passed in 
bitter poverty. She died in Grafton Street, 
Dublin, of an apoplectic fit, early in 1774. 

[Gent. Mag. xiv. from month to month, 
xxxvi. 537-9, xlii. 224, 291, xliv. 94; manu- 
script notes to Theodora. Brit. Mus. copy ; the 
Case; Baker's Biog. Dram. (Reed), i. 210, ii. 168, 
286.1 J- H- 

DU BOIS, EDWARD (1C22-1C99), 
painter. [See under Du Bois, Simon.] 

DUBOIS, EDWARD ^774-1850), wit 
and man of letters, son of William Dubois, 
a merchant in London, originally from the 
neighbourhood of Neufchatel, was bom at 
Ijove Lane, in the city of London, 4 Jan. 
1774. His education was carried on at home, 
and he became possessed of a considerable 
knowledge of the classics and a fair acquaint- 
ance wiUi French, Italian, and Spanisn. He 
adopted literature as his profession, and al- 
though he was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, on 6 May 1809, he did not meet 
with sufiicient success to abandon his pen. 
He was a regular contributor to various perio- 
dicals, and especially to the * Morning Chro- 
nicle * under Perry. Art not ices, dramatic cri- 
ticisms, and verses on the topics of the day 
were his principal contributions ; and to the 
last day of his life he retained his position 
of art critic on the staff of the * Observer.' 
When the * Monthly Mirror' was the pro- 
perty of the eccentric Thomas Hill, it was 
edited by Dubois, and on Hill's death he 
was benefited as one of the two executors 
and residuary legatees by a considerable 
accession of fortune. Theodore Hook was 
among his assistants on that periAiical, and 
from Dubois Barham obtained, when writing 
Hook's life, * many of the most interesting 
details ' of the wit's early history. He as- 
sisted Thomas Campbell in editing the first 
number of Colbum s * New Monthly Maga- 
zine,' but before the second number could be 
issued differences broke out and they sepa- 
rated (Redding, Fiftf/ Tears* Recollections, 
ii. 161-6). For a few years he was the editor 
of the ' Lady's Magazine,' and for the same 
period he conducted the ' European Maga- 
zine.' He is sometimes said to have been <a 



connection ' of Sir Philip Francis, at other 
times his private secretary, and thev were 
certainly on intimate terms of friendship from 
1807 until Francis's death in 1818. If Francis 
had gone out as governor of Buenos Avres 
in X^yjy Dubois would have accompanied Iiim 
as private secretarv. He compiled Francis's 
biography in the * Monthly Mirror' for 1810, 
and wrote the life of Francis which appeared 
in the * Morning Chronicle' for 28 Dec. 1818. 
When Lord Campbell was composing his 
' Memoir ' of Lord Loughborough, Dubois 
obtained for him a long memorandum from 
Lady Francis on the authorship of the * Let- 
ters of Junius' (Campbell, Chancellors^ vi. 
344-7). The first of these lives is said to 
have prompt^ the publication of John Tay- 
lor's 'Junius Identified,' and it has more 
than once been insinuated that Dubois was 
the real author of that volume. Consider- 
able correspondence and articles on the gene- 
ral subject of the * Letters of Junius and 
on Mr. Taylor's work appeared in the 'Athe- 
naeum' and 'Notes and Queries' for 1850 
(some of which will be found in Dilke's 
Papers of a Critic, vol. ii.), but the connec- 
tion of Dubois with the authorship of 'Junius 
Identified ' was set at rest by the assurance 
of Mr. Taylor {Notes and Queries, 1850, pp. 
258-9) that he * never received the slightest 
assistance from Mr. Dubois.' For many 
years, at least twenty years, he was assistant 
to Serjeant Heath, judge of the court of 
reouests, a ' strange and whimsical court,' as 
it nas been designated. When county courts 
were established a judgeship was offered to 
Dubois, but he preferred to continue as Mr. 
Heath's deputy. About 1833 he was ap- 
pointed by Lord Brougham to the office of 
treasurer and secretary of the Metropolitan 
Lunacy Commission, and on the abolition of 
that body in 1846 was employed under the 
new commission without any special duties. 
These appointments he retained until his 
death, and their duties were discharged by 
him with success ; for although he loved a 
joke, even in court, he never allowed this 
propensity to get the mastery over his natu- 
ral astuteness. His face was naturally droll, 
his wit was caustic, and he was ' capital at 
the dinner table.' He died at Sloane Street, 
Chelsea, on 10 Jan. 1850, aged 76. He mar- 
ried at Bloomsbury Church in August 1815 
Harriet Cresswell, daughter of Richard Ches- 
lyn Cresswell, registrar of the Arches Court of 
Canterbury. By her, who survived him, he 
had three sons, and one daughter. One of 
his last acts was to raise a . *iption for 

the family of the late R. B. ^ dra- 

matist. 
Dubois's works were of an ephtuuoral cha- 
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racter, and appeared when he was a young summed up in fuvour of the defen- 

man. They were: 1. * A Piece of Family Bio- dante, and t f^t was givKn for them. 

crraphy/ dedicated to George Colman, 3 vols., ; Two reports t rial wore issued, one on 

17w. 2. *The Wreath; Selections from behalf of the pituntiff and the other in the 
Sappho, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, with interest of the defendants, and the latter re- 
a Proae Translation and Notes. To which port was also appended to a third edition of 
are added remarks on Shakespeare, and a *My Pocket-botok.' 10. 'Tlie llising Sun.' 

n Horace and Lucian,* ill. *The Tarantula, or the Dunce of Fools ; 



oomparison between 

1799. In this compilation he was assisted ■ by the Author of " The liising Sun,*" 1S09. 
by Capel Lofit. The remarks on Shakespeare An overcharged satire on fashionable life in 
chiefly show coincidences and imitations be- 1809, which is sometimes, but probublv with- 
tween his works and those of the ancient out sufficient reason, attributed to bubois. 
classics. 3. *Tlie Fairv of Misfortune, or 12. * Facet i{e,Musaruml)eliciie, or the Muses' 




Family Biography,'* ' bois] 

1799. The original work, ' Mirza and Fatim6,' Smit h,' 1 8 1 7, 2 vols. lie also edited Harris's 
was published at the Hague in 1754. 4. * St. * Hermes ' (6th edit. 1806) ; * Fitzosbornes 
Godwin ; a Tale of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Letters,' by Melmoth (11th t'dit. 1805) ; * Bur- 
Century, bv Count Reginald do St. Leon,' ton's Anatomy' (1821 ); *IIay ley's Ballads,' 

1800. A skit on Godwin's novel of St. Leon, with plates bv William Blake (1805); and 
6. 'Old Nick; a Satirical Story in Three , 'Ossian's Poems' (1806). 

Volumes,' 1801 ; 2nd ed. 1803. Dedicated [Life of Sir P. Francis, bv Parkes and Meri- 

to Thomas Hill. This stonr showed the pos- vale, i. xxiii, 327, ii. 384-5 ^Collier's Old Man's 

aession of much vivacity and humour. 0. *The Diary, pt. iv. p. 23 ; Maclise's Portrait GalU'ry, 




HUl, was a revision of that issued anony- , ^^o™ ^'^ »""• ^^^- Theclore Dubois.] W. P. C. 
mously in 1741, and the task of supervision ' DTJ BOIS, SIMON (d. 1708), painter, was 
was entrusted to Dubois. 7. *Bhymes '[anon, the youngest son of Hendrick Du Bois, and 




New Edition, with Additional Notes, by | a resident in Rotterdam, wht^re he died in 
Edwurd Du Bois,' 4 vols., 1807. The book- ' 1647, being descril)ed as a painter and dealer 
sellers required the immediate publication of in works of art; so that it is doubtful whether 
a corrected ' copy of the most approved edi- I Du Bois was of Flemish or Dutch origin. He 
tion of Dr. Francis's Horace,' and Dubois seems to have visited Italv with his brother 
was aided in his undertaking by Gapel LoflfV, Edward, and commenced his career as a 
Stephen Weston, and Sir Philip Francis, the painter of small battle-pieces in the Italian 
last of whom furnished three ingenious notes, tashion ; but subst*<|uently he received in- 
9. "When the travels of Sir John Carr were | struction from Wouvemians, and took to 
attracting attention, Dubois undertook, at the painting horses and cattle pict ures. lie gained 
instance of the publishers of the * Monthly a great reputation for his works in this style, 
Mirror,' to write a satirical pamphlet in ridi- . and so nearly approached the manner of the 
cule of the knight's efforts m literature. It great masters then in vogue, that he was able 
was called * My Pocket-book, or Hints for to sell m .ny of his pictures as their w^orks, 
a '< Ryghte merrie and conceitede tour, in excusing himself on the ground that, if he 

?[uarto ; to be called, 'The Stranger in Ire- put his own name to them, their merit would 
and,' in 1805. By a Kniffht Errant," * 1807. never be recognised. He had a curious neat 
This satire quickly passed through two edi- j way of finishing his figures, which he also 
lions, and was followed by *01d Nick's employed in portrait-painting: according to 
Pocket-book,' 1808, written in ridicule of ; Vertue he was induced to turn his hand to 
Dubois, by a friend of Carr, who was stung this by the advice of a ladv friend. He came 
by these strokes of satire into bringfing an to England in IGSt"), and was fortunatt^ in 
action agftv '■' Jlood and Sharpe, in vindica- securing the patronage and friendship of 
tionf" ■, .ry character. The case came Lord-chancellor Somers, who sat to him for 
befa ienborough and a special jur^', his portrait and paid him liberally. James 

at Gua«..«mm1^ 1 Aug. 1808, when the judge ^ Elsum [q. v.] wrote an epigram on this 
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portrait of the lord chancellor. Du Bois lived 
in Co vent Garden with his brother, and had 
plenty of practice, amassing considerable 
sums of money, which they hoarded together. 
Late in life, and aft^er his brother's death, 
about 1 707, he married Sarali, daughter of Wil- 
liam Van de Velde the younger [q. v.], but 
only survived a year, dying in May 1708. In 
his will (P. C. C.,Somorset House, 113, Bar- 
rett), among legacies to his wife and relations, 
he leavevS to Lord Somers ' mv father's and 
mother's pictures drawn by Van Dyke, and 
my case of books and the books therein ; ' and 
furtlier to his wife * the copper-])lates of my 
father and mother, and the prints printed 
from the same.' These portraits by Van- 
dyck (Smith, Catalwfm, Nos. 821 and 723) 
were noted by Dr. Waagen {Treamires of 
Art in Great Britaiuy iv. 520) as bein^ in 
the collection of the Earl of Ilardwicke 
at Wimpole. They were finely engraved 
by Comelis Visscher. Among the portraits 
painted by Du Bois in England were those 
of Archbishop Tenison, at Lambeth Palace ; 
John Wilmot, earl of Rochester, at Knole 
Park ; Lord Berkeley of Stratton ; William 
Bentinck, earl of Portland (engraved in mezzo- 
tint by 11. Williams, and in line by J. Iloubra- 
ken) ; Adrian Beverland (engraved in mezzo- 
tint by I. Beckett) ; four portraits of Sir 
Richard Head, bart., his wife and family (un- 
fortunately destroyed by the great fire at the 
Pantechnicon, Lowndes Stjuare, London, in 
February 1874), and others. His widow re- 
married a Mr. Burgees. Vertue mentions 
various portraits of Du Bois himself. His 
elder brother, Edward DirBois( 1(522-1 699.^), 
was also a painter, tliough of inferior merit 
to his brother. He was a * hist()r\' and land- 
skip painter,* acconling to Vertue, bom at 
Antwerp, and * disciple to one Groenwegen, 
a landskip painter likewise.' He travelled 
with liis brother to Italy, and remained there 
eight y«ars studying the antiques. Ho also 
worked some time in Paris, and on his way 
to Italy executed some works for Charles Em- 
manuel, duke of Savoy. He came to London 
and lived with his brother in Coveut Garden, 
where lie died at the age of 77. His name 
appears as publisher on Visscher's prints of 
the portraits of his parents mentioned above. 

[Re<lifrare*8 Diet, of ArtistH ; Vertue's MSS. 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 23068-75) ; Pilkington's 
Diet, of Painters ; Obreen and Schcffer's Rotter- 
damscho Historienbladon; (luiffroy's Van Dyck ; 
Cbalonor Smith's Engnived British Mezzotint 
PortraiU.] L. C. 

DU BOSC, CLAUDE (1682-1745 ?), en- 
graver, was bom in France in 1682. In 
1712 he came to England with Claude Du- 
puis to assist Nicholas Dorigny [q. v.] in 



engraving the cartoons of Raphael at Hamp- 
ton Court, where he resided for some time, 
until the engravings were nearly completed. 
Dorigny having some disagreement with his 
assistants, they left him ; Dupuis returned 
to Paris, and Du Bosc set up as an engraver 
on his own account. He prepared a set of en- 
gravings done by himselr from the cartoons, 
but Dorigny's engravings, being superior, held 
the day. In February 1714 Du Bosc under- 
took with Louis Du Guemier [q. v.] to en- 
grave a series of plates illustrative of the 
battles of the Duke of Marlborough and 
Pri ncre E ugene. He sent to Paris for t wo more 
engravers, Bernard Baron [q. v.] and Beau- 
vais, to help him to complete uiis work, which 
was accomplished in 1717. Vertue states that 
towards the end of 1729 Baron and Du Bosc 
went over to Paris, DuBosc wishing to arrange 
matters relating to the trade of print-selling, 
as he liad now set up a shop, ana that Vanloo 
then painted both their portraits, which they 
brought to England. In 1733 he published 
an English edition of Bernard Picart's * Re- 
ligious Ceremonies of All Nations,' some of 
the plates bei ng engraved by himself. Among 
other prints engraved by him were * Apollo 
and Thetis ' and *The Vengeance of Latona,* 
after Jouvenet ; some of the 'Labours of Her- 
cules ' and *The Sacrifice of Iphigenia,' after 
Louis Cheron ; * The Head of Pompey brought 
to Ciesar,' after B. Picart ; * The Continence 
of Scipio/ after N. Poussin ; * The Temple of 
Solomon,' after Parmenti^re; a portrait of 
Bonaventura Giffard, and numerous book- 
illustrations for the piiblishcrs, including 
numerous plates for Rapines 'History of 
England* (folio, 1743). His drawing' was 
often faulty, and his style devoid of interest. 
[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Bassieux's Les 
Artistes Francois k TEtranger ; Vertue's MSS. 
(Brit. M118. Ad<l. MSS. 23068-76) Le Blanc's 
Manuel de TAiuatour d'Estampes.] L. C. 

DUBOURDIEU, ISAAC (1697 P-1692 ?), 
French protestant minister at Montpellier, 
was driven from that place in 1682, and took 
refuge in London, where he is said by a con- 
temporary author to have * held primary rank ' 
among his ft»llow pastors, and to have been 
* wise, laborious, and entirely devoted to the 
welfare of the refugee church.' In 1($84 he 
published *A Discourse of Obedience unto 
Kings and Magistrates, upon the Anniver- 
sary of his Majesties Birth and Restaura^ 
tion,' and continued to preach in the Savoy 
Chapel, of which he was one of the ministers, 
at least as late as 1692. The exact dates of 
both his birth and death are uncertain. 

[Haag's La France Protestante ; Agnew*8 Pro- 
tcntant Exiles from France in the Roign of 
Louis XIV.] F. T. M. 
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DUBOURDIEU, JEAN (1642 P-1720), 
French protestant minister, son of Isaac Du- 
bourdieu [q. ▼.], was bom at ^lontpellier in 
1642 according to Agnew, in 1 648 according to 
Haag,in 1652 according to Didot, and became 
one of the pastors of tliat town. In 1682 he 
published a sermon entitled ' Avis de la Sainte 
Vierge sur ce que tons les sidcles doivent 
dire aelle/ which led to a short, controversy 
with Bossuet. At the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes he came to England, followed by 
a large portion of his flocK, and soon after- 
wards attached himself as chaplain to the 
house of Schomberg. He was by the side of 
the duke at the Boyne, and accompanied the 
duke*8 youngest son, Duke CharleSi to Turin 
in 1691. Duke Charleswasmortallv wounded 
and taken prisoner by the French army under 
Catinat at the battle of Marsiglia in 1693, 
and Dubourdieu took the body to Lausanne 
for interment. In 1695 he published a ser- | 
mon delivered on the eve ot Queen Mary*s 
funeral ; and in the following year his most 
important work, * An Historical Dissertation 
upon the Thebean Legion.' He had been 
moved to write on tlus subject by witnessing 
the worship given to these saints while at 
Turin (see chap. i. of the book). 

Dubourdieu was one of the pastors of the 
French church in the Savoy, London ; and 
there was a Jeak Abmand Duboukdieu pas- 
tor of the same church at the same time, who 
took a very prominent part among the re- 
fugees, published several books, pamphlets, 
and sermons, was chaplain to the Duke of 
Devonshire, was appointed in 1701 to the rec- 
tory of Sawtrey-Moynes in Huntingdonshire, 
and cited in May 1718 before the Bishop of 
London, at the instance of the French am- 
buaador, to answer for certain very viru- 
lent published attacks upon the French king, 
whom he had accused, among other things, 
of personal cowardice. 

These two Dubourdieus, Jean and Jean 
Armand, have been assumed by most bio- 
giaphers to be the same person. Agnew, how- 
eyer, in his * Protestant Exiles from France,' 
■hows almost conclusively that they were dis- 
tinct persons, Jean Armand being possibly the 
nephew, but more probably the son, of Jean. 
Indeed, if we accept 26 July 1720 as the 
date of Jean's death, he cannot have been the 
same man as Jean Armand, who preached one 
of his sermons in January 1723--4 (Miphiba- 
§etA, ou ie oaracthre dCun ban sujet, London, 
1734). 

jEAir Armafd Dubourbieu was a fierce 
oontzoversialist, an ardent protestant, a 
staunch supporter of the Hanoverian succes- 
sions, and a good hater of Louis XIV. He 
preached in both English and French. The 

TOIhXVI. 



date of his birth is uncertain. He died in 
the latter part of 1720. 

A list of the books of Jean and Jean Ar- 
mand Dubourdieu, but given as the works 
of one author, will be found in Haag's ' La 
France l^testante.' 

[Moreri's Grand Dietionnairo Historique; 
Haog's Ln France Protestante ; Agnew'a French 
Protestant Exiles.] F. T. M. 

pUBOUEG, GEORGE (1799-1882), 
writer on the violin, grandson of Matthew 
Dubourg [q. v.], published in 1836 ' The 
Violin, oeing an Account of that leading 
Instrument and its most eminent F^fessors/ 
&c., a work which has since been frequently 
reprinted. He was also the author of the 
words of many songs, the best known of 
which is John Parry's 'Wanted a Gover- 
ness.' During the greater part of his long 
life Dubourg contributed to various news- 
papers, especiaUy at Brighton, where he lived 
for several years. Latterly he settled at 
Maidenhead, where he died on 17 April 1882. 

[Information from Mr. A W. Dubourg, Mr. 
D. H. Hastings and local newspapers.] W. B. S. 

DUBOUEG, MATTHEW (1703-1767), 
violinist, bom in 1703, was the son of a fEimous 
dancing-master named Isaac. He learnt the 
violin at an earlv age, and first appeared at 
Thomas Britton s [q. v.] concerts, where he 
played a solo by Corelli, standing on a joints 
stool. Tradition says he was so frightened that 
he nearly fell to the ground. WlienGeminiani 
came to England in 1714, Dubourg was put 
under him. Even at this time he must have 
been a remarkable performer, for on 7 April 
1716 he played a solo on the stage at the 
Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre at a benefit per- 
formance, in the advertisement of which he 
is described as Hhe famous Matthew Du- 
bourg, a youth of 12 years of age,' and on 
the 28th of the same month he had a benefit 
concert of his own. In 1728 he succeeded 
Cousser as master of the viceroy of Ireland's 
band, the post having been previously refused 
by Geminiani. Dubourg went to Ireland, 
but his duties were not onerous, and he spent 
much of his time in England, where he taught 
both Frederick, prince of Wales, and the 
Duke of Cumberland. In his official position 
at Dublin he composed birthday odes and 
other ceremonial music, but none of his works 
liave been printed. He led the orchestra for 
Handel on the latter*s visit to Ireland in 
1741 , taking part in the first performance of 
the * Messiah ; ' ho also played at the Oratorio 
concerts at Covent Garden given by Handel 
in 1741 and 1742. It is said that on one occa- 
sion when Handel vras conducting, Dubourg, 
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' haying a close to make ad libitum, wan- 
dered about 80 long in a fit of abstract 
modulation that he seemed uncertain of the 
original key. At length, however, he accom- 
plished a safe arrival at the shake which was 
to terminate this long close, when Handel, 
to the great delight of the audience, cried 
out, loud enough to be heard in the most 
remote parts of the theatre, " "Welcome home, 
welcome home, Mr. Dubourg ! " ' On[^3 March 
1750-1 Dubourg was elected a member of 
the Royal Society of Musicians, and in 1752 
he succeeded Festing as master of the king*s 
band ; but he still continued to retain his 
post at Dublin, where he was visited in 1761 
by Geminiani, who died in his house. Du- 
bourg died at London, 3 July 1767, and 
was buried in the churchyard 01 Paddington 
Church. The epitaph on his gravestone has 
been printed by Bumey. As a violinist he 
was remarkable for his fire and energy, and 
it was noticed that his style differed materi- 
ally from that of his master, Geminiani. 
Hawkins mentions a portrait of him when 
a boy, which hung in a Mrs. Martin's con- 
cert room, Sherborn Lane : this seems to have 
disappeared, though a miniature of him when 
a boy is now in the possession of his grcat- 
firranddau^hter. Bumey says a portrait of 
him was in the possession of his daughter, 
Mrs. Kedmond Simpson. A portrait of him 
by Van der Smissen is now in the possession 
of his great-grandson, Mr. A. W. Dubourg. 

[Dubourg's Hist, of the Violin, ed. 1836, p. 
184; Hawkins's Hist, of Music, v. 76, 362-3; 
Burney's Hist, of Music, iv. 645 ; Records of the 
Royal Society of Musicians ; Egerton MS. 2169, 
51; newspapers for 1715; Schcelcher's Life of 
Handel ; information from Mr. A. W. Dubourg.] 

W. B. S. 

DUBRICIUS (in AVelsh Dyfrig), Saint 
(d. 612), was one of the most famous of the 
early Welsh saints, and the reputed founder 
of the bishopric of Llandafi; The date of his 
death is the most authentic information we 
have about him, as that is obtained from the 
tenth-century Latin annals of Wales {Annates 
Cambria J p. 6: 'Conthigimi obitus et Dibric 
episcopi ') ; but this meagre statement does 
not even mention the name of his see, if, in- 
deed, fixed bishops' sees existed at that period 
in the British church. Later accounts of 
Dubricius are much more copious, but are in 
no sense of an historical character. The earliest 
of his lives is that contained in the twelfth- 
century ' Lectiones de vita Sancti Dubricii,* 
printea in the * Liber Landavensis Ypp.75-83). 
This was probably composed in 1120, on the 
occasion of the translation of the saint's bones 
from Bardsey to a shrine within Lliuidafir 
Cathedral by Urban, bishop of that see. It 



is, of course, a pious homily, intended pri- 
marily for edification, but it is important as 
having been written before Geoflrey of Mon- 
mouth's fictions were published, and as there- 
fore containing whatever ancient tradition of 
the saint remained. According to this life, 
Dubricius was the son of Eurddu, daughter of 
a British king called Febiau. He was miracu- 
lously conceived and more miraculously bom. 
When he became a man ' his fame extended 
throughout all Britain, so that there came 
scholars from all parts to him, and not only 
raw students, but also learned men and doc- 
tors, particularly St. Teilo.' For seven years 
he maintained two thousand clerks at Henllan 
on the Wye, and again at his native district, 
called from his mother Ynys Eurddil, also 
apparently in the same neighbourhood. He 
afterwards became a bishop, visited St. Illtvd, 
performed many miracles, and at last, laying 
aside his bishop's rank, he left the world and 
lived till the end of his life as a solitary in the 
island of Bardsey, 'the Home of Britain,' 
where he was buried among the twenty thou- 
sand other saints in the holy island. In this 
life there is nothing more incredible than in 
most lives of early Celtic saints ; the title 
archbishop is only once given to him, and more 
stress is laid upon his sanctity than upon his 
episcopal rank. His chief abodes are on the 
l»nks of the Wye. But in the account of the 
early state of the church of Llandafif prefixed 
to this life, it is said that Dubricius was con- 
secrated by Germanus, archbishop over all the 
bishops of southern Britain, and bishop of 
the see of Llandafif, founded by the liberality 
of King Mcurig. But Germanus died in 448, 
and the date of Dubricius's death here given 
is 612, the same as that in the 'Annales 
Cambrise.' This latter fact is in itself some 
evidence that old traditions at least had been 
embodied in this account, though the chrono- 
logical error in the account of the foundation 
is so gross. But the author, in renettin^ his 
inability to describe at length Dubricins's 
miracles, tells us that ' thib records were con- 
sumed by the fires of the enemy or carried 
ofi" to a far distance in a fleet of citizens 
when banished.' A few years later, however, 
Geoflrey of Monmouth gave a much more 
elaborate account of Dubricius in his ' His- 
tory of the Britons,' which is absolutely un- 
historical. This describes Dubricius as the 
archbishop of the Roman see of Caerleon, 
who crowned Arthur king of Britun and 
harangued the British host before the battle 
of Mount Baden. Other accounts connect 
Dubricius with David and the synod of Llan- 
ddewi Brevi. When Dubricius laid down his 
episcopal office he consecrated David ' arch- 
bishop of Wales ' in his st«ad. Thus was the 
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primacy of Britain transferred from Ciierleon not any of his pwple save Fiacc the Fair. 
to Menevia. But this 8U)ry is obviously the i At this moment Fiacc was wH»n a]>proacliing. 
xMult of the desire to free thesccof St. David's Anticipating^ his unwillinprncss to accept the 
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According to the 'Lectiones' the day of conferred on liim.' O'Keilly, in his * Irish 
ibriciufl's death was 14 Nov., but he was Writers,' erroneously ascribes to Dubthach 



Dubriciufl 

uauallycommemoratedonlNov. His trans- *an elegiint hymn . . . preserved in the 
lation, which the same authority dates on calendar of Oenpus.* One ot the manuscripts 
23 May, was generally celebrated on '3) May. of that work is indeed in the handwriting of 
[Th« chief lives of Duhricius are 1, tho above- a ^*^'^^^ named Dubthach, but he was quite a 
mentioned Lectiones, printed in Liber I^vnda- different jierson from Maccu Lugir. Anotlier 
TfDsis, edited by the Kev. W. J. Recs for the poem beginning * Tara the liouse in which re- 
Welsh MSS. Society, with an English transla- sided the son of Conn/ found in the * Book of 
tion ; 2, Geoffrey of MonTnouth's Historia Bri- llights,' and also rtvSsigned to him by O'Reilly, 
tonam, bk. viii. c. 2, bk. ix. c. 1, 4, 12, 13, 1»5 ; is there said to be the composition of Benen or 
3, Vita S. Dubricii, by Bom'dict of Gbucester, Kenignus. Dut then? is a jK)em in the * Book 
in Wharton's Anglia Sacru, ii. 664-61 ; 4. the of Bights ' which is assigned to liim bvname. 
Ufe in Capgrave's Nova Legeuda Anghie : u, se- i^ relates to ' the (lualilications of the trulv 
veral manuscript lm^eiiumerate<l m Hardy s ^^^^^^^ ^^^^. ^,^j ^,^^^^j^^^ ^^ thirty-two lines 
D«cnptive Cat of Malor.als i. 40-4 lor ^ j^^j^ . ^^ ^„,. j, ^.^^i^^^ ^ visitation or 
modem authonties see especially Haddan and i . r t • , ^^ » rp. , . , , , 
Stubbs's Councils and Eccl^iaHtic-d Documents, ^^^^^ ^'^ Ins poems. 1 hen' are also three other 
i. 14fr-8; and R. Rees's Welsh Saint., p]). 144, l«)cms of his preserved m the *Book ol Leni- 



170, 176, 191.] T. F. T. 



ster.' These have l)een ])ublished with a trans- 



lation bv O'Currv in his * Manuscri])t Materials 
DUBTHACH MACCU LUGIR (5th | of Irisir History.' They relate to the wars 
cent.), termed in later documents mac hui \ and triumphs of Enna Cennselach and his 
L^gair, was chief poet and brehon of Lao- I son Crimthann, both kings of Leinstor. That 
gaire, king of Ireland, at the time of St. thes<» ])oems were written after his conversion 
Fbtrick^s mission. The king, jealous of the to Christianity appears from the following: 
saint's power, had given orders that when he * It was by me an oratory was iirst built and 
presented himself next at Tara no one should a stone cross.' The y>assage of greatest in- 
rise from his seat to do him honour. The terest in these ])oems is tiiat in which he says : 
next day was Easter day, and it was also * It was I that gave judgment between Lao- 
a great feast with Laogaire and his court. ! gaire and Patrick.' The gloss on this explains : 
In the midst of their festivity, *the doors | * It was upon Nuadu Derg, the son of Niall 
being shut as in our I-iord's case,' St. Patrick j [Jjrother of Laogaire], who kille<l Odhran, 
with five of his companions appeared among Patrick's chariot et;r, this judgment was given.' 
them. None rose up at his approach but The stor>^ is told in the introduction t^) the 
Dubthach, who had with him a youthful poet * Senchus Mor.' By order of l^aogaire, Odhran, 
named Fiacc, afterwards a bishop. The saint one of St. Patrick's foUowers, was killed by 
upon this bestowed his blessing on Dubthach, : Nuadu in order to try whether the saint would 
wio was the first to believe in God on that carr}' out his own teaching of forgiveness of 
day. The Tripartite life of St. Patrick states injuries. St. Patrick appealing for redress 
that Dubthacn was then baptised and con- ' was])ermitted to choose a judge, and wjlected 
firmed, and Jocelyn adds that thenceforward j Dubthach, who found himself in a difficult 
he dedicated to God the poetic gifts he for- ' position as a christian administering a pagan 
merly employed in the praise of false gods. law. * Patrick then (quoting St. Matthew 
"When he had been some time engaged in x. :^0) blessed his mouth and the grace of 
preaching the gospel in Leinstcr, St. Patrick the Holy Ghost alighted on his utterance/ 



paid him a visit. Their meeting took place 
at Domnach-mar-Criathar, now ])onaghmore. 



and he pronounced, in a short poem which 
is ])reserved in the * Senchus Mor,' the deci- 



near Gorey, co. Wexford, and St. Patrick in- ' sion that *■ Nuadu should be put to death for 
quired whether he had among his 'disciples' his crime, but his soul should be pardoned 
any one who was ' the material of a bishop,' and sent to heaven.' This (it is stated) was 



whoBe qualifications are enumerated in the 
' Book <n Armagh.' Dubthach replied he knew 



*a middle course between forgiveness and 
retaliation.* After this sentence * Patrick 
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requested the men of Ireland * t^ come to one 
place to hold a conference with him. The 
result was the appointment of a committee of 
nine to revise the laws. It was composed of 
three kin^, three bishops, and three profes- 
sors of literature, poetry, and law. Chief 
among the latter was Dubthach. It became 
his duty to sriye an historical retrospect, and 
in doing so he exhibited * all the judgments 
of true nature which the Holy Ghost had 
spoken from the first occupation of this 
island down to the reception of the faith. 
What did not clash with the word of Qod 
in the written law and in the New Testa- 
ment and with the consciences of believers 
was confirmed in the laws of the brehons by 
Patrick and by the ecclesiastics and chief- 
tains of Ireland. This is the ** Senchus Mor.''' 
It was completed a.d. 441, and is supposed to 
have been suggested by the revision of the 
lioman laws by Theodosius the younger. It 
was put into metrical form b^ Dubtnach as 
an aid to memory, and accordmgly the older 
parts appear to be in a rude metre. The work 
was known bj various names, * The Law of 
Patrick,' * Noifis, or the Knowledge of Nine,' 
but more generally as the ' Senchus Mor.' 

[UMher*fl Works, vi. 400-1 ; O'CunyB Manu- 
scnpt Materials, pp. 482-93; Lanigan's Ecd. 
Hist. i. 273-303 ; O'Reilly's Irish Writers, pp. 
xzvii-viii ; Calendar of Oengus, pp. 8, xiii ; 
13ook of Rights, pp.zxxiv, 236-8 ; Hogan's ViU 
Patricii, pp. 104-6; Sencbui Mor, Rolls ed. pp. 
5-16.] T. 0. 

DUCAHEL, ANDREW COLTEE, D.C.L. 

(1718-1786), civilian and antiquary, was bom 
in 1713 in Normandy, whence his rather, who 
was descended from an ancient family at Caen, 
came to England soon after the birth of his | 
second son James, and resided at Greenwich. ; 
In 1729, being then an Eton scholar, he was 
for three months under the care of Sir Hans 
Sloane on account of an accident which de- 
prived him of the use of one eve. On 2 July 
1731 he matriculated at Oxford as gentleman 
commoner of St. John's College. He gra- 
duated B.C.L. in 1738, was incorporated in 
that degree at Cambridge the same year, was 
created D.C.L. at Oxford in 1742, and went 
out a grand compounder on 21 Oct. 1748 
(FosTEB, Alumni Oxan. i. 390 ; Addit MS, 
5884, f. 81 b). He was admitted a member 
of the College of Advocates at Doctors* Com- 
mons 3 Nov. 1743 (CooTE, English Civiliansy 
p. 119). On recovering from a severe illness, 
m which he had been nursed by his maid 
Susannah, he married her out of gratitude in 
1749, and she proved to be ' a sooer, careful 
woman' (Gbosb, OUoy 2nd edit. p. 142). He 
was elected commissary or official of the pecu- 
liar and exempt jurisdiction of the ooliegiate 



church or firee chapel of St. Katharine, near 
the Tower of Lonaon, in 1755. He was ap- 
pointed commissary and official of the city 
and diocese of Canterbury by Archbishop 
Herriujg in December 1758 ; and of the sub- 
deaneries of South Mailing, Pa«^m, and 
Terring in Sussex, by ArchbishopSecker, on 
the death of Dr. Dennis Clarke in 1776. 

From his youth he was devoted to the study 
of antiquities. As early as 22 Sept. 1737 he 
was elected a fellow of the Society of .^ti- 

?^uaries of London, and he was one of the first 
ellows of that society nominated by the pre- 
sident and council on its incorporation in 1755. 
He was also elected 29 Aug. 1760 a member 
of the Society of Antiquaries at Cortona, was 
admitted a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London 18 Feb. 1762, became an honoraiy 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Cassel 
in November 1778, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Edinburgh in 1781. 

In 1755 he unsuccessfully endeavoured to 
obtain the post of sub-librarian at the British 
Museum ; out he was appointed keeper of the 
library at Lambeth 3 May 1757, oy Arch- 
bishop Hutton, and from that time he turned 
his attention to the ecclesiastical antiquities 
of the province of Canterbury. He greatly 
improved the catalogues both of the printed 
books and the manuscripts at Lambeth, and 
made a digest, with a general index, of all 
the registers and records of the southern pro- 
vince. In this laborious undertaking he was 
assisted bv his friend, Edward Bowe Mores, 
the Rev. Henrv HaU, his predecessor in the 
office of librarian, and Mr. Pouncey, the en- 
graver, who was for many years his assistant 
as clerk and deputy libranan. Ducarel's share 
of the work was impeded by the complete 
blindness of one eye and the weakness of the 
other. Besides the digest preserved among 
the official archives at Lambeth, he formed 
for himself another manuscript collection in 
forty-eight volumes, which were purchased 
for the British Museum at the sale of Richard 
Gbugh's library in 1810. In 1763 Ducarel 
was appointed by the government to digest 
and methodise, in conjunction with Sir Joseph 
Ayloffe and Thomas Astle, the records of 
the state paper office at Whitehall, and after- 
wards those in the augmentation office. On 
the death of Seeker he unsuccessfully applied 
for the post of secretary to the succeeding 
archbishop. 

For many years he used to go in August 
on an antiquarian tour through dmerentparts 
of the country, in company with his mend 
Samuel Gale, and attended by a coadnman 
and footman. They travelled about fifteen 
miles a dav, and put up at inns. After dinner, 
while Gale smoked his pipe, Ducarel tran- 
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scribed his topographical and archieological 
notes, which after nis death were purchased 
by Richard Goiigh. In Vertue's plate of Lon- 
don Bridge Chapel the figure measuring is \ 
Ducarel, and that standing is Gale. \V ith ' 
his antiquarian friends Ducarel associated on 
the most liberal terms, and * his entertain- 
ments were in the true style of old English 
hospitality.* He was in the habit of de- 
clanng that, as an old Oxonian, he never knew 
a man till he had drunk a bottle of wine with 
him. During more than thirty years' con- 
nection with Lambeth Palace he was the 
yalued friend or official of five primates — 
Herring, Button, Seeker, C^omwallis, and 
Moore. He was a strong athletic man, and 
had a firm prepossession that he should live 
to a great ase. The immediate cause of the 
disoitier which carried him off was a sudden 
nirprise on receiving at Canterbury a letter 
informing him that Mrs. Ducarel was at the 
point of death. He hastened to his house in 
South Lambeth, took to his bed, and three 
days afterwards died, on 29 May 1785. He 
was buried on the north side of the altar of 
St. Katharine's Church. His wife survived 
him more than six years, dying on 6 Oct. 
1791 {Gent. Mag. Ixi. 978). 

His coins, pictures, and antiquities were 
sold by auction, 30 Nov. 178o, and his bookrt, 
manuscripts, and prints in April 1786. The 

EBftter part of the manuscripts passed into the 
nds 01 Richard Gough and John Nichols. 




Anglo-C 

Coins' (1757). This portrait has also been 
engraved by Kothwell and Prescott. 

The following is a list of his works : 1. ' A 
Tour through Normandy, described in a letter 
to a friend (anon.), London, 1754, 4to. This 
tour was undertaken, in company with Dr. 
Bever, in 1762, and his account of it, consider- 
ably enlarged, was republished, with his 
name, under the title of 'Anglo-Norman An- 
tiquities considered, in a Tour through part of 
Normandy, illustrated with 27 conperolatoj^,' 
London, 1767/ol. ; inscribed to Bishop Lyttel- 
ton, president of the Society of Antiquaries. 
A French translation, by A. L. L^chaud6 
D'Anisy, appeared at Caen, 1828-6, 8vo, with 
thirty-six plates of the tapestry, 4to. 2. * I)e 
Ragistris Lambethanis Dissertatiuncida,' 
London, 1766, 8vo. 3. 'A Series of above 200 
Anfflo-Gallic, or Norman and Aquitain Coins 
of^ie antient Kings of England,' London, 
1757, 4to. 4. Letters showing that the 
chestnut-tree is indigenous to Great Britain. 
In 'Philosophical Transactions,' arts. 17-19. 
5, < Some Account of Browne Willis, Esq., 
LL.D./ London, 1760, 4to. 6. Letter to 



Gerard Meerman, grand pensioner at the 
Hague, on the dispute about Corsellis being 
the first pruiter in England. This was read 
to the Society of Antiquaries in 1760. A 
Latin translation by Dr. Musgrave and Meer- 
man's answer were published in vol. ii. of 
Meerman's * Origines Typographicw,' 1760. 
Tliey were reprinted by Nichols, with a second 
letter from ^leerman, in a supplement to 
Bowyer's*Two Letters on the Origin of Print- 
ing,' "1776. 7. * A Repertory of the Endow- 
ments of Vicarages in the Diocese of Canter- 
bury,* London, 1763, 4to : 2nd edition, 1782, 
8vo, to which were added the endowments of 
vicarages in the diocese of Rochester. 8. ' A 
Letter to William Watson, M.D., upon the 
early Cultivation of Botany in England; 
and some particulars about John Tradescant, 
gardener to Charles I,' London, 1778, 4to. 
This appeared originally in * Philosophical 
Transections,' Ixiii. 79. 9. ' Notes taken 
during a Tour in Holland, 1775,' manuscript. 
10. Aceount of Dr. Stukeley , prefixed to vol. ii. 
of his * Itinerary,' 1 776. 11 . * A List of various 
Editions of the Bible and parts thereof in 
English, from the year 1526 to 1776, from a 
MS. (No. 1140) in the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth, much enlarp^d and improved,' 
London, 1776, 8vo (see Nichols, Lit. Ajiecd. 
vi. 390; Lowndes, Bihl Man.^ ed. Bohn, 
p. 198). 12. *Some Account of the Alien 
Priories, and of such lands as thiiv are known 
to have possessed in England and Wales,' col- 
lected by John W^arburton, Somerset herald, 
and Ducarel, 2 vols., London, 1779, 8v(); 
new edit. 1786. 13. * History of the Roval 
Hospital and Collegiate Church of St. Katha- 
rine, near the Tower of London,' 1782, with 
seventeen plates. 14. *Some Account of the 
Town, Church, and Archiepiscf)])al Palace of 
Croydon,' 1783. In Nichols's * Bibl. Topo- 
graphica Britannica,' vol. ii. 15. * History 
uiKi Antiquities of the Archiepiscopal Palace 
of Lambeth,' 1785. In * Bibl. Topographica 
Britannica,' vol. ii. A valuable appendix to 
this work by the Rev. Samuel Denne [q. v.] 
was published in 1795. 16. * Abstract of the 
Archiepiscopal Registers at Lambeth, com- 
piled by Ducarel, with the assistance of 
E. R. Mon»s, Mr. Hall, and Mr. Pouncey,' 
Addit. MSS. 6062-6109. 17. Account of Doc- 
tors' Commons, man user ii)t prepared for the 
press. 18. * Testamenta Lamlx^thanu ; b<>ing 
a complete List of all the Wills and Testa- 
ments recorded in the Archiepiscopal Register 
at Lambeth, 1 31 2-1636.' Another manuscript 
intended for Mr. Nichols's press. 19. Memoirs 
of Archbishop Hutton. Manuscript pur- 
chased at Ducarel's sale, for the H ut ton family. 
20. Correspondence; letters to him, Addit. 
MSS. 23990 and 15935 ; and correspondence 
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with William Cole in Addit. MSS. 6808 
f. 185, 58:50 f. 200 b, and 6401 f. 8. 

[Memoir by John Nichols in Biog. Brit. (Kip- 
pis), reprinted with additions in the Litorary 
Anecdotes, vi. 380; Addit. MSS. 6867 f. 149, 
6109, 15936, 28167 f. 70 ; Index to Addit. MSS. 
( 1 783-1 835), p. 1 48 ; Egerton MS. 834 ; Thomson's 
List of Fellows of the Royal Society,p.l; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 680 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. xi. 149, 4th sor. i. 49, xii. 307, 356, 7th 
ser. ii. 36 ; Walpoliaua, i. 73 ; Evans's Cat. of 
Engraved Portraits, Nos. 3346, 3347; Cave- 
Browne's Lambeth Palace (1883), pref. pp. ix, 
xi, 66-8, 105, 106; Cat. of Printed Books in 
Brit. Mus.; Cat. of Oxford Graduates, p. 198.] 

T. C. 

DUCHAL, JAMES, D.D. (1097-1761), 
Lrish presbyterian divine, is said to have been 
bom m 1697 at Antrim. The y^ear is pro- 
bably correct, but the place mistiiken ; his 
baptism is not recorded in the presbyterian 
register of Antrim. In the Glasgow matricu- 
lation book he describes himself as ' Scoto- 
Hibemus.* His early education was directed 
by an uncle, and in his studies for the ministry 
he was assisted by John Abernethy, M.A. 
(1680-1740) [q. v.], the leader of the non- 
subscribing section of the presbyterians of 
Ulster. Duchal proceeded to Glasgow Col- 
lege, where he entered the moral philosophy 
class on 9 March 1710, and subsequently 
graduated M.A. Early in 1721 he became 
minister of a congregation (originally inde- 
pendent, but since 1696 presbyterian) in 
Green Street, Cambridge. The congregation, 
numbering three hundred people, was subsi- 
dised by a grant from the presbyterian board. 
Duchal had leisure for study, and lived much 
among books, with the habits of a valetudi- 
narian. In after life he referred to his Cam- 
bridge period as the 'most delightful* part of 
his career. In 1728 he published a small 
volume of sermons, whicn show the influ- 
ence of Francis Hutcheson. Two vears later 
Abernethy was called from Antrim to Dublin, 
and Duchal became his successor. An entry 
in the Antrim records states that on ' agwst 
the 14 1730 Mr. James Dwchhill cam to 
Antrim and on the 16 of it which was owr 
commwnion sabath preached and served tw 
tabels which was his first work with ws.' He 
was installed on 6 Sept. On 7 Sept. William 
Holmes was ordained as the first minister of 
the subscribing section that had seceded from 
Abernethy 's congregation in 1726. Duchal 
began (anonymously) a controversy with 
Holmes, and the pamphlets which ensued 
formed the closing passage in a discussion 
which had agitated Ulster presbyterianism 
from 1720. Abemethy's death on 1 Dec. 
1740 was followed early in 1741 by the death 



of Kichard Choppin, his senior colleague in 
the ministry at Wood Street, Dublin. The 
sole charge as their successor was ofiered to 
Thomas Ih*ennan, father of William Dren- 
nan, M.D. [q. v.], who declined, and recom- 
mended Duchal. Duchal removed to Dublin 
in 1741. His delicate health and shy dispo- 
sition kept Iiim out of society; he approves 
the maxim that ' a man, if possible, should 
have no enemies, and very few friends' 
( Sermons, 1 7 62, i. 469). His closest intimates 
were William Bruce (1702-1765) [q. v.] and 
Gabriel Cornwall (d. 1786), both his juniors. 
He was afiable to young students, and un- 
wearied in his errands of benevolence (in- 
cluding medical advice) amon^ the poor. 

Duchal's studies were classical and philo- 
sophical rather than biblical. Late in ufe he 
returned to the study of Hebrew, in order 
to test the positions of the Hutchinsonian 
system [see Hutchinson, John, 1674-1737], 
in whicn he found nothing congenial to his 
ideas. Duchal was an indefatigable writer 
of sermons. Like most divines of his age, 
he was ready to lend his compositions, but 
never borrowed, and rarely repeated. His 
eulogist reckons it an extraordinary circum- 
stance that he discarded his Antrim sermons 
on removing to Dublin ; it may be added 
that he did not use his Cambridge sermons 
at Antrim. He wrote his discourses in sets, 
like courses of lectures. A very able series, 
devoted to * presumptive arguments * for Chris- 
tianity, gained him when published (1753) 
the degree of D.D. from Glasgow. He com- 
posed aloud, while taking his daily walks, 
and committed the finishea discourse to paper 
at great speed, in excruciatingly fine crow- 
quill penmanship, with more attention to 
weight of diction than to grace of style. He 
left seven hundred sermons as the fruit of 
his Dublin ministry; a few he had himself 
designed for the press, others were selected 
for publication by his friends, but many sets 
were broken through the unfaithfulness of 
borrowers. 

Duchal's was the most considerable mind 
among the Irish non-subscribers. He had 
not the gifts which fitted Abernethy for a 
popular leader, but his intellect was more 

Srogressive, and his equanimity was never 
isturbed by the ambition of a public career. 
He never trimmed or turned back. From a 
robust Calvinistic orthodoxy he passed by 
degrees to an interpretation of Christianity 
from which every distinctive trace of ortho- 
doxy had vanished. Archdeacon Blackbume 
(according to Priestlev) questioned * his belief 
of the christian revelation,' but for this sus- 
picion there is no ground. Kippis observes 
that Leechman has plagiarised (1768) the 
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Bubstance and even the treatmeut of three 
remarkable sermons by Duchal on the spirit 
of Christianity (1762). 

Duchal is less known as a biographer, but 
his character portraits of Irish non-subsorib- 
ing clergy are of great value. The original 
draft of seven sketches, without names, has 
been printed (Christian Moderator, April 
1827, p. 431) from a copy by Thomas Dren- 
nan ; tne first three are Michael Bruce (1686- 
1735) [q. v.], Samuel Haliday [q. v. J, and 
Abemethy. They were worked up, with 
some softening of the criticism, in the funeral 
fiermon for Abemethy, with appended bio- 
graphies (1741). AVitherow quite erroneously 
SASi^ns these biographies to James Kirk- 
patnck, D.D. [q. v.J 

Duchal was assisted at Wood Street in 
1745 by Archibald Maclaine, D.D., the trans- 
lator of Mosheim, but he had no regular col- 
league till 1747, when Samuel Bruce (1722- 
17&^, father of William Bruce, D.D. (1757- 
1841) r^. v.], was appointed. In the opinion 
of his mends, Duchal s laborious fulfilment of 
the demands of his calling shortened his days. 
He died unmarried on 4 May 1761, having 
coxnpleted his sixty-fourth year. 

He published : 1. ' The Practice of Religion,' 
&c., 1728, 8vo (three sermons ; one of these 
is reprinted in ' The Protestant System,' vol. i. 
1758). 2. * A I^etter from a Oentleman,* 
&c., Dublin, 1731, 8vo (anon., answered by 
Holmes, 'Plain Reasons,^ &c., Dublin, 1732, ' 
8vo). 3. 'Remarks upon "Plain Reasons,"' 
^^, Belfast, 1732, 8vo (anon., answered by 
Holmes, 'Impartial Reflections,' &c., Bel- 
fast, 1732, 8vo). 4. 'A Sermon on occasion | 
of the . . . death of . . . John Abemethy,' 
&c., Belfast, 1741, 8vo (preached at Antrim 
7 Dec 1740; appended are Duchal's Memoirs 
of the Revs. T. Shaw, W. Taylor, M. Bruce, 
and S. Haliday ; the publication was edited 
by KirkpatricK, who added a ' conclusion '). 
6. * Memoir ' (anon.) of Abemethy, prefixed 
to his posthumous 'Sermons,' 1748, 8vo. 
6. ' Second Thoughts concerning the Sufier- 
ings and Death of Christ,' &c., 1748, 8vo 
(anon.) 7. 'Presumptive Arguments for 
the . . . Christian Religion,' &c., 1753, 8vo 
^eleven sermons, with explanatory preface). 
Also funeral sermons for : 8. Mrs. Bristow, 
Bel&st, 1736, 8vo; 9. Rev. Hugh Scot, 
Belfast, 1736, 8vo ; 10. J. Arbuckle, M.D., 
Dublin, 1747, 8 vo. 11. Prefatory 'Letter' 
to Comwall's Essay on the Character of 
W. Bruce, 1765, 8vo (dated 25 Aug.) Pos- 
thumous were : 12. ' Sermons,' vol. i., Dublin, 
1762, 8vo, vols. ii. iii., Dublin, 1764, 8vo. 
13. 'On the Obli^tion of Truth, as con- 
cerned in Subscriptions to Articles,' &c. (pub- 
liahed in 'Theological Repository,' 1/70, 



ii. 191 a([.) 14. * Letter to Dr. Taylor on the 
Doctriueof Atonement '(*Tliool. Repos.' 1770, 
ii. 328 w\. ; reprint^>d in William (iruham*8 
'The Doctrine of Atonement,' 1772). Other 
essays from Duchal's manuscripts sent to 
Priestley for publication were lost in the 
passage to Liverpool. Six small volumes, 
containing fortv-seven autograph sermons 
by Duchal, 1721-40, which on 18 Xov. 1783 
were in the possession of William Crawford, 
D.D. [q. v.], were presented by James Gibson, 
Q.C., to the library of Magee College, Derry. 

[Essay on the Character of the Author, in a 
Letter to a Friend (by Gabriel Cornwall), pre- 
fixed to Sermons, vol. ii., 1704, partly reprinted 
in Monthly Review, October 1764, p. 278 sq. ; 
Biog. Brit. (Kippis), 1793, v. 410 sq. ; Univ. 
Theol. Mag., January 1804, p. 9 sq. ; Monthly 
I Repository, 1810, p. 626 ; Christian Moderator, 
I April 1827, p. 431 ; Armstrong's Appendix to 
I Martineau's Ordination Service, 1829, p. 72 ; 
Butt's Memoirs of Priestley, 1831, i. 105, 120, 
122, 135 ; Hincks's Notices of W. Bruce and Con- 
temporaries, in Christian Teacher, January' 1843, 
p. 77 sq. ; Reid's Hist. Presb. Church in Ireland 
(Killen), 1867, iii. 220, 318 ; James's Hist. Litig. 
Presb. Chapels, 1867, p. 652 ; Witherow's Hist, 
and Lit. Mem. of Presb. in Ireland, 2nd aer., 1880, 
p. 15 Hq., 22 uq. ; Killen's Hist. Cong. Presb. 
Church in Ireland, 1886, p. 17 ; Antrim Presby- 
terian register (manuscript); Glasgow matri- 
culation book.] A. G. 

DUCIE, Earl op (1802-1853). [See 
MoRETOx, IIbxry Geokgk Francis.] 

DUCK, Sir AllTIIUR (1580-1648), ci- 
vilian, second son of Richard Duck by Joanna, 
his wife, was born at Heavitree, Devonshire, 
in 1580, entered Exeter College, Oxford, in 
1595, and there graduated 15. A. in June 1599. 
He afterwards migrated to Hart. Hall, where 
he proceeded M.A. on 18 May 1602. In 1604 
he was electe<l a fellow of All Souls (Lansd. 
MS. 985, f. 77). He took the degree of LL.B. 
on 16 Dec. 1607,andthat of LL.l).on9 July 
1612, having spent some years in foreign 
travel. In 161 4 he was admitted an advocate 
at Doctors' Commons. Between this date and 
1617 he made a journey into Scotland in some 
official capacity, but in what does not appear 
(Cal. State Papers*, Dom. 1611-18, p. 496). 
On 16 Jan. 1623-4 he was returned to i)ar- 
liament for Minehead, Somersetshire, having 
on 5 Jan. preceding been appointed kings 
advocate in the earl marshal's court (ib. 1623- 
1625, p. 145). He is said to have held the 
office of master of requests, but the dat« of 
his appointment is not clear. He certainly 
acted m a judicial capacity as early as May 
1 625 {ib, 1625-6, p. 33). An oijinion of Duck[s, 
advising that a statute drarted by Laud in 
1026 for Wadham College, Oxford, by which 
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fines were to be imposed on abeent«e fellows, 
wsa not ultra viritf, is mentioned in the ' Ca- 
lendar of Stale Papers,' Dom, I625-t!, p. 536. 
On, or Boon after, his translation from tbe see 
of Bath and Welb to that of London (1628), 
Laud appointed Duck chaoceilor of the dio- 
cese of London, to which the chancetlorehip 
of the diocese of Bath and Wella was added 
in 1636. Duck pleaded on behalf of Uud an 
ecclesiastical case tried iM^fore the king's coun~ 
cil at Whitehall on appeal &om the dean of 
arches in 1633. By Laud's directions the 
altar in St. Greg^rv'a Church, London, had 
been placed in the chancel, whence it had been 
removed by order of Sir Henry Marlin, dean 
of arches. Charlea himself gave judgment, 
deciding that when not in use the altar should 
remain in the chancel, but that ita position 
on occasion of the celebration of the eucharist 
ahouldbeleft to the discretion of the minister 
and churchwardens. On 17 Dec. 1633 Duck 
was placed on the ecclesiastical 
and in 1634 he was appointed vis 
hoBpitaU, poorhouaes, and schools 
ceee of Canterbury {ib. 1031-3, pi 
163a-4, pp, 327, 530; 1636, p. 2:i 
p. 429; 1641-3, p. 632). A multitude of 
minut^ in the ' Calendar of State Papers' 
from this date until 1643 show the volume 
and variety of the business transacted by him 
in his character of eccleaiostical commis- 
sioner. Inthe first {larliamentofi&iO he again 
represented Minehead. In 1645 he waa ap- 
pointed master in chancery (Uardt, Cata- 
loffue of Lord Choncellur^, Sfc.) In Septemhei 
1648 Charles, tlien a prisoner in the Isle of 
Wight, requested that the parliament would 
permit Duck to attend him to assist him in 
the conduct of the negotiations then pending. 
It is not clear whether the request was granted 
or not. Duck died suddenly in Chelsea 
Church on 16 Uec. 1648, and was buried at 
Chiswick in May 1649. lie held by subloase 
the prebendal manor of Chiswick, which 
rowly escaped pillage by the parli 
troops in 164L'. Hi;- jiropcny wns siiii.''t»- 
quently sequestrated (Wiutei.ocke, Mem. 
234, 235 ; Cal. Stale Papers, Dom. 1641-3, 

£372; Smith, Ofti'fuon/, Camden Soc., 27 ; 
IWNB, Snnrons, ii. 191, 218). Ihick mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Henry South- 
worth, by whom he had nine children. 
Two daughters only survived him. His wife 
died on 15 Aug. lt>46, and was buried in 
Chiswick Church. Dude is the author of two 
works of some merit : 1. ' Vita Henrici Chi- 
chele archiepiscopi CantuarienaiH sub regibus 
Henrico Vet\1,' Oxford, 1617,4to, reprinted, 
ed. William Bates, in ' Vitfe Selectoriun ali- 

Suot Vironim,' London, 1681, 4to, tnnalated 
y an aDonymous hand, London, 1699, 8va 
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De Usu et Authoritale Juris Civilia Ko- 
London, 1653 (in which he was 
much assisted by Gerard Langbaine), trans- 
lated by J. Beaver in 1724, and bound in the 
same volume with the translation of Fer- 
rieres's 'History of the Roman Law,' London, 
8vo. 

[Wood's Athenn Oxon. iii. 26T ; Wood's Fa!rt,i 
OxoD. i. !9S. 321, 34Fi- Lists of Htmbera of 
Firtiamfnl (Official Itelura of) ; Fullpr'i Wor- 
Ibies (Doron) ; Prince's Wonhiea of Devon.] 
J. M. H. 

DUCK, SiB JOHN (d. 1691), mayor of 
Durham, was apprenticed early in life to a 
butcher at Durham, though from an entry in 
the guild re^sters it appears that in 1657 
some opposition was raised to his following 
the trade. The foundation of his subt^uent 
fortunes Is said to hare been laid by the 
following incident. 'As he was straying in 
melancholy idleness by the water side, a raven 
appeared hovering in the air,end from chance 
or fright dropped from bis hill a gold Jacoinu 
at the foot of the happy butcher boy.' Thisad- 
venture was depicted on a panel in the house 
which hcaftem'ards built lor himself in Dur- 
ham, where he liccame exceedingly prosper- 
ous, and in 1680 served the office rf mayor- 
Taking an active part in politics during the 
last years of the Stuarts, he attracted the 
attention of the government, and in 1686 his 
useful loyalty was rewarded by a patent of 
baronetcy. In this he is described as 'uf 
Haswell on the Hill,' a manor which hb> had 
purchased with his accumulated wealth in 
the year of his mayoralty. He built and en- 
dowed a hospital al Lumley, but as he had 
no issue his title became extinct ut his death, 
26 Aug. 1691. 

[Surteee' Hist, of Durham, i. 53. 04, &c. : Le 
Nbtb's Baronets ; Burke's Extinct Baronelaee.] 

DUCK, NICHOLAS (1570-1628), law- 
yer, eldest sou of lliehard Duck by Joanna, 
his wife, was bom !it Henvitree, Deronahirc, 
in 1670, and entered Exeter College, Oxford, 
on 12 July 1584. He left the university 
without a degree, and entered Lincoln's Inn, 
where he was called to the bar, and of which 
he was one of the governors from 1616 until 
his death. He was also reader at Lincoln's 
Inn in Lent 1618, and the same year waa 
elected recorder of Exeter. He is recorded 
to have given 5'. to the fund for building 
Lincoln's Inn Chapel in 1617 (DncBALB, 
Oriij. 236, 25."., 264-5). He died on 28 Aug. 
1628, and was buried in Exeter Cathedral. 
He was brother of Sir Arthur Duck [q. v.] 

[Princs'i Worthies of Devon ; IadmI. MS. 985, 
f. 77.] J. M. E. 
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DUCK, STEPHEN (1706-1760), poet, ' Joseph Spence [q. v.] In 1746 he was or- 
is bom in 1705 at Oharlton in Wiltsnire. ' dained priest ; in August 1761 he became 
His parents were poor, and after some slight j preacher at Kew Chapel ; and in January 
education up to the age of fourteen, he was 1762 was appointed to the rectory of By fleet, 
employed as an agricultural labourer at 4«.Gcf. | Surrey, where Spence had settled in 1749. 
awecK. He was married in 1724, and was In 1766 he published 'Ctesafs Camp on 
the father of tluree children in 1730. He St. Cleorge's Hill,' an imitation of Denham^s 
manaffed to save a little money and bought > ' Coo])er s Hill.' His mind gave way about 
a fewDooks. With a friend of similar tast«s this time, and he drowned himself 21 March 
he tried to improve his mind by reading what- 1766, in a fit of dejection, in a trout stream 
ever literature they could procure. * Paradise { ' behind the Black Lion Inn ' at Heading. 
Lost,' which he puzzled o\it> with a dictionary, j Kippis says in the * Biogruphia ' that his poems 
the ' Spectator,' and L'Estrange*s translation I are nearly on a level with some of those 
of 'Seneca's Morals 'were his first favourites, in Johnson's collection, an estimate which 
He afterwards procured a translation of T616- ' may be safely accepted. lie seems to have 
maqiie, Whiston's ' Josephus,' an odd volume been modest and grateful to his benefactors; 
of Shakespeare, Dryden's * Virgil,' Prior's I and it must be admitted that Queen Caroline 
poems, ' Hudibras,' and the ' London Spy.' He was more successful than some later patrons 
began to write verses at intervals of leisure, in helping a i)Oor man without ruining him. 

generally burning them. His fame spread, Besides the above volumes, the second of 
owever, and in 1729 a ' young gentleman which includes the former, he published a 
of Oxford ' sent for him and made him write few congratulatory pieces addressed to the 
an epistle in verse, afterwards published in his royal family. Lord Palmerston gave a piece 
poems. The neighbouring clergy encouraged j of land to provide an annual feast at Charl- 
him, especially a Mr. Stanley, wlio suggested | ton in commemoration of the poet. The rent 
the 'Threshers Labour' as the subject of a in 18(59 was 2/. 9s. 9d., and annual dinner was 
new poem. At Mrs. Stanley's recjuest he ! still given at the village inn to all adult males, 
wrote the * Shunammite.' A clergyman at ' from the proceeds and subscriptions. * Arthur 
Winchester spoke of him to Mrs. Clayton (af- I Duck 'is the [vseudonym adopted by the author 
terwards Lady Sundon), who recommended | of a gross ])arody upon Stej)nen Duck's poems 
him to Queen Caroline. Lord Macclesfield called *The Threslier's Miscellany' (1730), 
read Duck's verses to her on 11 Sept. 1760. though in Davy's * Suffolk Collections' (Add. 
The queen, according to Warburton, sent the ■ MS. 1916(^, f. 71 ) this Duck is supposed to be 
manuscript of Duck's poems to Pope, con- I a real person. 

ce^ng the author's name and position. Pope ! [Spence's Account of the Aut hor prefixed to 
thought little of them, but, finding that Duck Duck's P<xmiH on sevoml Occasions ; Life prefixed 
had a good character, did what ne could to to Poems on several Subjects; Gent. Miig.iii. 216, 
help him at court, and frequent Iv called upon ' xvi. 329, xxi. 381, xxvi.'206 ; New General Bio^. 
him at Richmond. Gav, who Ibad heard of , Diet. 1761, iv. .533; Pope's AVorks (by Elwin), 
this 'phenomenon of ^Viltshire' from Pope, I vii. 202, 208, 443; Notes and Queries, 4th series, 
writes to Swift (8Nov. 1 730) from Amesburv, ' i^- ^'^3' ^^O.] L. S. 

saving that he envies neither Walpole nor j DUCKENFIELD, ROBERT (1619- 
* Stephen Duck, who is the fortunate poet of | 1689), colonel in the army of the parliament, 
the court.' The queen allowed him 30/. (or the eldest son of Robert Duckenfield of 
50/.) a year, and in April 1733 made him Dukinfield, Cheshire, and Frances, daughter 
yeoman of the gpiard. Duck's good fortune : of George Preston of Holker, Lancashire, 
excited the spleen of Pope's friends who were was bom in 1619, and baptised at Stockport 
not patronised. SwifttellsGay(19Nov.l730) on 28 Aug. of that year. He joined Sir 
that Duck is expected to succeed Kusden as ■ William Rn^reton on the side of the parlia- 
poet laureate. A contemptuous epigram upon | ment on the outbreak of tlitJ civil war. Along 
Duck is printed in Swift's works. Duck be- , with other Cheshire gentlemen ho lent his 



came a wonder ; his * Poems on several Sub- 
jects ' were published with such success that 
a tenth edition is dated 1730. Duck's first 



aid in defending Manchester at the siege in 
1642, and was engaged at the siege of Wythen- 
shawe Hall, near Stockport, the seat of the 
wife had died in 1730. In 1733 he married j Tattons, which held out more than a year, 
Sarah Biff, the queen's housekeeper at Kew, and was not taken until 25 Feb. 1643-4. He 
andinl73i5 he was made keeper of the queen's | was also at the storming of Reeston Castle 
library at Richmond, called Merlin's Cave ; and other royalist garrisons in Cheshire. On 
(Crent. Mag, v. 331,498). In 1736 his * Poems 25 May 1644 he was posted with his troops at 
on several Occasions' were published by sub- 1 Stockport bridge to bar the advance of Prince 
acriptiom, with an account of his career by ^ Rupert into Lancashire ; but he suffered de- 
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feat at the hands of the prince. In the pre- 
vious year he had been appointed one of the 
commissioners for Cheshire for sequestrating 
the estates of the delinquents, and for raisins 
funds for the parliament. He wrote several 
letters at this time and later complaining of 
the arrears of his soldiers* pay, and of the diffi- 
culty he had in keeping his men together. But 
in spite of all discouragements he proved his 
zeal for the parliament. In May 1 648 he had 
a meeting with the gentlemen of Cheshire, 
and promised to raist* three regiments of foot 
and one of horse. He served as hi^h sheriff 
of Cheshire in 1649, and was appointed go- 
vernor of Chester in 1650, and soon afterwards 
took the command of the militia raised in 
the Broxton and Wirral hundreds. As go- 
vernor of Chester he was charged with the 
duty of summoning and attending the court- 
martial to try the Earl of Derby, Captain 
John Benbow, and Sir T. Featherstonhaugh. 
Duckenfield seems to have tried, but in vain, to 
save Lord Derby, or at all events to delay the 
trial. The court-martial was held at Chester 
on 29 Sept. 1651, and the earl was executed 
at Bolton on 15 Oct. following. Before the 
sentence was carried out Duckenfield was or- 
dered to proceed to the Isle of Man, of which 
he was designated governor, and through 
treachery he succeeded in reducing the ishmd 
and taking the Countess of Derby and her 
children prisoners, for which he received the 
thanks of parliament. Lord Derby, while 
waiting in prison, wrote to his wife advising 
her that it would be best not to resist the 
forces sent against the isle, adding that 
* Colonel Duckenfield, being so much a gentle- 
man bom, will doubtless for his own honour's 
sake deal fairly with you.' 

He was returned in July 1653 as one of the 
members of parliament for Cheshire, and in the 
same month was placed on Cromwell's council. 
In a letter from Duckenfield, 23 March 1654-5, 
addressed to Cromwell in answer to an invi- 
tation to serve in a regiment of horse, he 
wrote : * I am not afraid of my own life or 
estate, and to improve the talent I have I 
should be glad to serve your lordship in any 
foreign war within the continent of Europe 
rather than within this nation ' (Noble, Ae- 
gicides, ii. 196). In September 1655 he was 
nominated a commissioner for ejecting scan- 
dalous and insufficient ministers and school- 
masters in Cheshire (Cal. State Paper$j\Qbb, 
p. 321). He was associated with General 
Lambert in 1659 in suppressing Sir George 
Booth's * Cheshire Rising ' in favour of the 
exiled king, and had 200/. voted to him for 
his ser\'ice8. Immediately after the Restora- 
tion he was tried as one of the officers who 
sat on the court-martial on the Earl of Derby , 



when he denied that he had in any way ' con- 
sented to the death or imprisonment of that 
honourable person ' (Hist MSS. Comm. 7th 
Rep. 116). He was released from custody, 
but in August 1665 was sent to the ToweV, 
and afterwards to Chester Castle, on suspi- 
cion of being concerned in a plot to seize tne 
king and restore the parliament. He seems 
to have been imprisoned more than a vear 
(CdL St4ite Papers, 1664-5, 1665-6, 1666-7). 
After this date he lived quietly at Dukinfield 
Hall, taking part in public affairs only as a 
leader of the nonconformists of the district. 
He died on 18 Sept. 1689, aged 70, and was 
buried at Denton, Lancashire. 

He married as a first wife Martha, daugh- 
ter of Sir Miles Fleetwood of Hesketh, Lan- 
cashire, and by her he had eight children, of 
whom the eldest, Robert, was created a 
baronet on 16 June 1665, two months before 
his father's imprisonment. He took as a 
second wife, in 1678, Judith, daughter of 
Nathaniel Bottomley of Cavrthome, York- 
shire, by whom he had six children. One of 
them became a nonconformist minister, but 
subsequently conformed and died vicar of 
Felixkirk, Yorkshire, 1739. He published in 

1707 a little book entitled ' The Great Work 
of the Gospel Ministry Explained, Conform'd, 
and Improv'd.' 

A Dortrait of Colonel Duckenfield was 
published by Ford of Manchester in 1824. 

fEorwaker's East Cheshire, ii. 13, 20; C)rm&- 
rod's Cheshire, 1st edit. iii. 397; Calendar of 
State Papers, Dom. Series, 1649-67 ; House of 
Lords' Journals, xi. 87, 88, 91, 97, 119; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. 96, 116; Rushworth's 
Hist. Col. vii. 946, 1127; Whitelocke's Memoriala, 
1732; Noble's Regicides, 1798, i. 192; Barlow's 
Cheshire, 1856, pp. 121, 159; Stanley Papers 
(Raines), Chetham Soc. vol. ii. ; Fairfax Corresp. 
(Bell), iii. 79; Memorials of the Great Civil 
War (Gary), i. 281; Palatine Note-book, iii. 89, 
194; Booker's Denton, Chetham Soc., xxxvi. 115; 
Cheshire Sheaf, 1883, ii. 281.] C. W. S. 

DUCKET, ANDREW (d. 1484), presi- 
dent of Queens' College, Cambridge. [See 

DOKET.] 

DUCKETT, GEORGE (d. 1782), author, 
of Ilartham, Wiltshire, and Dewlish, Dorset- 
shire, was the second son and heir of Lionel 
Duckett (1651-1693). He was elected mem- 
berfor the family borough of Calne, Wiltshire, 
on 11 May 1705, and was again returned in 

1708 and 1722. lie married in 1711 Grace, 
the only daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Skinner of Dewlish. Duckett was on friendly 
terms with Addison and Edmund Smith 
[q. v.], both of whom were frec[uent visitors 
to Hartham, where Smith died in July 1710. 
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About 1715, perhaps in conjunction witli 
Sir Thomas Burnet (1694-175:^) [q. v.], lie 
published 'Homerides, or a Letter to Mr. 
Pope, occasioned bv his intended translation 
of Homer; by Sir lliad Doggerel/ and in 1716 
the same authors produce<l * Ilomeridus, or 
Homer's First Book modeniised ' ( 1 7HV). In 
1715 also Curll published 'An Epilogue to a 
Puppet Show at Bath concerning the same 
Iliad,' by Duckett alone. According to Curll, 
several things published under Burnetts name 
were in reality by Duckett (Key to the jyun- 
dad, p. 17). In 171 7 appeared anonymously 
' A Summary of all the lleligious Houses in 
England and Wales ' (pp. xxiv, 100), which 
contained titles and valuations at the time 
of their dissolution, and an approximate esti- 
mate of their value, if existing, in 1717. 
James West, in a letter dated 18 Jan. 1730, 
savs: 'George Duckett, the author of the 
" Summary Account of the Religious Houses,'* 
is now a commissioner of excise' (RawL 
MS8. R.L. ii. 168, and Hearne, J/*y. Diary, 
vol. cxxvii. f. 16li, quoted in * Duchetiana,' 
p. 245). Burnet was at the time considered 
part author of this interesting tract. Buniet 
and Duckett promoted two weekly papers, 
the ' Grumbler ' and * Pasquin * respectively. 
The first number of the former was dated 
14 Feb. 1714-15 (Nichols, Lit. Anecd,i\. 88, 
viii. 494). Nichols and Drake, through a 
careless reading of the notes to the *Dun- 
ciad,' ascribe the * Grumbler ' t o Ducket t alone. 
Burnet is bracketed with him in the ' Dunciad ' 
(iii. 11. 173-80). * Pope Alexander's Supre- 
macy and Infallibility examined,' in which 
Duckett co-operated with John DennLs, ap- 
peared in 1729. About twentv vears after 
the death of Edmund Smith, Duckett in- 
formed Oldmixon that Clarendon's * History' 
was before publication corrupted by Aldrich, 
Smalrid^e,and Atterbury,and that Smith be- 
fore he died confessed to having helped them, 
and pointed out some spurious passages. A 
bitter controversy resulted; Duckett 's charge 
entirely broke down, and it is now unknown 
who was primarily responsible. Duckett, who 
was one of the commissioners of excise from 
1722 t-o 1732, and who is sometimes alluded 
to as Colonel (the title of his brother Wil- 
liam), died 6 Oct. 17S2 (Gent. May. ii. 1030), 
his wife surviving until 1755. 

[Sir George F. Duckett s Diichetinna, pp. 46, 
48, $5, 57, 69-62, 65, 66, 81, 106, 219, 245; Notes 
to Danciad, bk. iii. 11. 173-80; Johnson's Lives of 
the Poete, ' Edmund Smith' and ' Pope ; ' TheCur- 
liad, p. 37; Remarks upon the Hist, of theKoyal 
House of Stuart (1 731 ), pp. 6, 7 ; Malono's Proso 
Works of Dryden, i. pt. i. p. 347. Some very 
interesting extracts from Duckett's note-books 
appear in Duchetiana, pp. 60-3.] >V. R. 



DUCKETT, JAMES (f/. 1601), book- 
seller, was a younger son of Dutrkett of Gil- 
thwaiterigg, in the parish of Skelsmergh in 
Westmoreland, and was brought up as a pro- 
testant. J lohad, however, for godfatlier James 
Leybourne of Skelsmergh, who was executed 
at Laneaiit lt, '22 March 1 583, for dunial of the 
(queen's supremacy. Duckett was appren- 
ticed to a booliseller in London, became con- 
vert t;d, and was imprisoned for not attending 
church, lie bought out the remainder of 
his time, set up as a bookseller, was received 
into the lloman catholic church, and about 
1589 married a widow. Nine out of the 
next twelve years of his life were passed in 
prison. His last apprehension was caused 
by Pet^r Bullock, a bookbinder, who gave 
information that Duckett had in stock a 
number of copies of Southwell's * Supplica- 
tion to Queen Elizabeth.* These were not 
foimd, but a quantity of other Koman catholic 
books were seized on the premises. Duckett 
was imprisoned in Newgate 4 March 1001, 
and brought to trial during the following 
sessions. Sentence of death was then pro- 
nounced against him and three priests, and 
he was hanged at Tyburn with Peter Bullock 
(the witness against him) 19 April 1601. 
Duckett's son was prior of the English Car- 
thusians at Nieuport in Flanders. 

[Challoner's Momoirs of Missionary Priests, 
1741, i. 401-;>; Gillow's UiM. Diet. ii. 133-5.] 

II. R. T. 

DUCKETT, JOHN (1613-lC-U), catho- 
lic priest, descended from an ancient family 
settled at Skelsniergh, Westmoreland, was 

I boni at Underwinder, in the parish of Sed- 
bergh, Yorkshire, in 161 .S, Ix'ing the third 

: son of James Duckett, by his wife Frances 

I (Girlington). He received his education 
in the English College, Doiiay, and was or- 

I dained priest in Sc])t ember 1(539. Afterwards 

■ he resided for three years in the college of 
I Arras at Paris, and was then sent to serve on 
; the mission in the county of Durham. After 

labouring there for about a year he was cap- 
tured by sonuj soldiers of the parliamentary 

■ army on 2 July 1644, and sent to London 
I in company with F\ither l{al]>h Corbie [q. v.], 
' a Jesuit, who was taken in his vestments as 

he was going to tlie altar to celebrate mass. 
! They were examined by a committee of parlia- 
ment, and confessed themselves to be priests. 
Being committed to Newgate, they were con- 
demned to deatii on account of their sacer- 
dotal character, and sutferiKl at Tyburn on 
7 Sept. 1644. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance that they appetired in ecclesiastical 
attire on being lirouglit out of prison, to bo 
drai^ni on a hurdle to the place of execution. 
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Duckett had put on a long cassock, such as 
is usually worn by the secular clergy in ca- 
tholic countries, while Corbie was in the 
usual religious habit of the Society of Jesus. 
Both the priests had their heads shaven in 
the form 01 a crown. 

Duckett left in manuscript an account of 
his apprehension and imprisonment ; and a 

* Relation concerning Mr. Duckett,' by John 
Horsley, Father Corbie's cousin, and fellow- 
prisoner of the two priests in Newgate, is 
printed in Foley's * Records,' iii. 87-90, from 
a manuscript preserved at Stonyhurst. 

[Challoner's Missionary Priests (1742), ii. 271 ; 
Douay Diaries, pp. 38, 40, 287, 421 ; Foley's 
Records, iii. 73 ; Dodd's Church Hist. iii. 97 ; 
GiUow's Bibl. Diet.] T. C. 

DUCKETT, WILLIAM (176a-1841), 
United Irishman, bom at Killamey in 1768, 
was sent to the Irish College at I'aris, and 
gained a scholarship at Sainte-Barbe, then 
conducted by the Abb6 Badnel. Returning to 
Ireland, he contributed to the revolutionary 

* Northern Star,' under the signatiire of * Ju- 
nius Redivivus.' These letters, according to 
his own account, made it prudent for him to 
quit Ireland, and in 1 796 he was in Paris. 
Tone, who was also in Paris, regarded him 
as a spy, and complained that he forestalled 
him by submitting to the French government 
several memoranaums on the state of Ire- 
land, that he constantly crossed his path in 
the ministerial antechamber, tried to force his 
conversation on him, and by addressing him 
in English betrayed his incognito. When, 
moreover, Tone arrived with Iloche at Brest, 
Duckett was there, intending to accompany 
them, but was not allowed to embark. In 1798 
he was reported to Castlereagh as Jiaving 
been sent to Hamburg with money destined 
for a mutiny in the British fleet and for 
burning the dockyards. This, coupled with 
his outlawry by the Irish parliament, ought 
to have vouched for his sincerity, but he was 
suspected of betraying Tandy and Blackwell 
at Hamburg. The existence of traitors in the 
camp was so notorious that suspicion often fell 
on the innocent . He married a Danish lady at- 
tached to the Augustenburg family, returned 
to Paris about 1803, and became a professor at 
the resuscitated college Sainte-Barbe. Duro- 
zoir, one of his pupils, and himself a literary 
man, speaks in high terms of his classical at- 
tainments, his wonderful memory, and the in- 
terest which he imparted to lessons on Shake- 
speare and Milton oy felicitous comparisons 
with the ancients. Duckett seems to have 
shunned, or been shunned by, Irish exiles in 
Paris, yet Durozoir testifies to his anti-Eng- 
lish feeling and to his admiration of theFlrench 



revolution. In 1819, no longer apparently 
connected with Sainte-Barbe, he conducted 
English literature classes, as also girls' classes 
on the Lancastrian system. Between 1810 
and 1821 he published odes on Princess Char- 
lotte's death, Greek and South American in- 
dependence, &c., productions evidently con- 
fined to a small circle in Paris. In 1828 he 
issued a * Nouvelle G^mmaire Anglaise.' He 
died in 1841 in Paris after a long illness, 
quoting his favourite Horace on his deathbed, 
and receiving extreme unction. He left two 
sons, Alexander, a physician, acceuit at the 
ValHde-Graceexamination,1828, and William 
(1803-1873), a French journalist, translator 
of German works, and editor or compiler of 
the * Dictionnairede la Conversation,' 52 vols., 
completed in 1843, to a large ext«nt a trans- 
lation of Brockhaus. This William had a 
son, William Alexander (1831-1863), who 
contributed to the new edition of the ' Dic- 
tionnaire,' and published an illustrated work 
on French monuments, also a daughter, Ma- 
thilde (1842-1884 P), who studied under 
Rosa Bonheur, exhibited at the Paris Salon^ 
1861-8, and taught drawing in Paris. 

[Moniteur Universel, 10 April 1841 ; supple- 
ment to Diet, de la Conversation ; Memoirs of 
Castlereagh ; Madden's United Irishmen ; Life of 
Tone.] J. O. A. 

DUCKWORTH, Sib JOHN THOMAS 

(1748-1817), admiral, descended from a fa- 
mily long settled in Lancashire, son of the 
Rev. Henry Duckworth, afterwards vicar of 
Stoke Poges, and canon of Windsor, was bom 
at Leatherhead in Surrey (of which place his 
father was curate) on 28 Feb. 1747-8. As a 
mere child he was sent to Eton, but left at 
the age of eleven, and entered the navy, under 
the care of Admiral Boscawen, on board the 
Namur, in which he had a young volunteer*s 
share in the destruction of M. de la Clue's 
squadron in Lagos Bay. On Boscawen's 
leaving the Namur she joined the fleet under 
Sir Edward Hawke, and took part in the 
battle of Quiberon Bay. After being an acting- 
lieutenant for some months, Duckworth was 
confirmed in the rank on 14 Nov. 1771. He 
afterwards served for three years in the Kent, 
guardship at Plvmouth, with Captain Feild- 
mg, whom he followed to the Diamond fn- 
gato early in 1776 as first lieutenant. The 
I Diamond was sent to North America ; and 
' at Rhode Island, shortly after her arrival, on 
i 18 Jan. 1777, in firing a salute, a shot which 
had been carelessly left in one of the ^ns 
struck a transport, on board which it killed 
five men. A court-martial was ordered and 
immediately held to try ' the first lieutenant, 
gunner, gunner's mates, and gunner's crew ' 
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for neglect of duty. They were all acquitted, 
but on the minutes bein^ submitted to Lord 
Howe, the commander-m-chief, he at once 
pointed out the gross irregularity of trying 
and acquitting a number of men who were 
not once named ; and of omitting from the 
charge the very important clause * for caus- 
ing the death of hve men/ lie therefore 
ordered a new court to be assembled ' to try 
by name the several persons descril)ed for 
the capital offence, added to the charge of 
neglect of duty.' The captains summoned 
to sit on this second court-martial declined 
to do 80, ' because the persons charged hod 
been already tried and honourably acquitted,' 
on which Howe again wrote to the commo- 
dore at Rhode IsUnd, repeating the order, 
and now naming the several persons; and 
with a further order that, in case the re- 
fiisal to constitute a court-martial was per- 
sisted in, he should cause ' every captain 
refusing to perform his required duty in that 
respect to be forthwith suspended from his 
command * (Howe to Sir Peter Parker, 17 
and 20 April 1777). To this order a nomi- 
nal obedience was yielded; the court was 
constituted, but the proceedings were merely 
formal ; the minutes of the former trial were 
read and ' maturely considered ; ' and the court 
pronounced that these men ' having been ac- 
quitted of neglect of dutv, are in consequence 
t-nereof acquitted of murder or any other crime 
or crimes alleged against them' (Minut4is of 
the QniriHnartial), The Diamond after- 
wards Joined Admiral Byron's flag in the 
West nidies, and in March 1779 Duckworth 
was transferred to Byron's own ship, the 
Princess Royal, in which he was present in 
the action off Cirenada on July [see Htbon, 
JOHF, 1723-1786]. Ten days later he was 
promoted to be commander of the Rover, 
and on 16 June 1780 was posted into the 
Terrible, from which he was moved back to 
the Princess Royal as flag-captain to Rear- 
admiral Rowley, with whom he went to 
Jamaica. In February 1781 he was moved 
into the Bristol, and returned to England 
with the trade (Bbatbon, vi. 229, 268). 

On the outbreak of the war with France 
in 1793, Duckworth was appointed to the 
Orion of 74 guns, which formed part of the 
Channel fleet under Lord Howe, and in the 
action off Ushant on 1 June 1794, when 
Duckworth was one of the comparatively few 
[see Caldwell, Sib Benjaxin; Colling- 
wooD, CuTHBEBT, LiORd] whose merits Howe 
felt called on to mention officially, and who, 
consequently, received the gold medaL Early 
in the following year he was transferred to 
the Leviathan of 74 ^ns, in which he joined 
the flag of Rear-admiral Parker in the West 



Indies, where, in August 1 796, he was ordered 
to wear a broad pennant. He returned to 
England in 1797, and during that and in the 
early part of the following year, still in the 
Leviathan, commanded on the coast of Ire- 
land. He was then sent out to join Lord 
St. Vincent in the Mediterranean, and was 
shortly afterwards detached in command of 
the S(}uadron appointed to convoy the troops 
to Minorca, ana to cover the operations in 
that island (7-16 Nov. 1798), which capitu- 
lated on the eighth day. The general in 
command of the land forces was made a 
K.B., and Duckworth conceived that he was 
entitled to a baronetcy, a pretension on which 
Lord St. Vincent, in representing the matter 
to Lord Spencer, tlirew a sufficiency of cold 
water (Bkenton, Nav. Hist. ii. 348 ; James, 
Nav, Hist (edit. 1860), ii. 222). 

On 14 Feb. 1799 Duckworth was promoted 
to be rear-admiral of the white ; and after 
remaining some months as senior officer at 
Port Manon, he joined Lord St. Vincent 
(22 May) in his unsuccessful pursuit of the 
French fleet under Admiral BruLx. In June 
he was again detached to reinforce Lord Nel- 
son at Naples, and in August was back at 
Minorca. He was next ordered to take com- 
mand of the blockading squadron off Cadiz ; 
and there, on 6 April 1800, he fell in with a 
large and rich Spanish convoy, nearly the 
whole of which was captured. Duckworth's 
share of the prize-money is said, though 
possibly with some exaggeration, to have 
amounted to 75,000/. In the June following 
he went out to the West Indies as comman- 
der-in-chief on the Leeward Islands station; 
and in March and April 1801, during the 
short period of hostilities against the northern 
powers, he took possession of St. Bartholo- 
mew, St. Thomas, and the other islands be- 
longing to Sweden or Denmark. They were 
all restored on the dissolution of * the armed 
neutrality ; ' but Duckworth, in recognition 
of his prompt service, was made a K.B. 
6 June 1801. In the end of the year he re- 
turned to England ; but, on the renewal of 
the war in 1803, was sent out as commander- 
in-chief at Jamaica, in which capacity he di- 
rected the operations which led to the sur- 
render of General Kochambeau and the French 
army in San Domingo. He was promoted to be 
a vice-admiral on 23 April 1 804 ; and in April 
1805 he returned to England in the Acosta 
frigate. Immediately after his arrival, on 
25 April, he was tried by court-martial on 
charges preferred by Captain Wood, who had 
been superseded from the command of the 
Acasta, in what he alleged to be an oppres- 
sive manner, in order tliat, under a captain 
of Duckworth's own choosing, the frigate 
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might be turned into a merchant ship. It | English 74-gun ship could have contended 
was charged and proved and admitted that an on ec^ual terms with six French, 
immense quantity of merchandise was brought Bemg in want of wat«r, Duckworth now 
home in the ship ; and that this was in direct determined to run for the Leeward Island:?, 
contravention of one of the articles of war, was despatching the Powerful to the East Indies 
established by the opinion of several of the to reinforce the squadron there, in case the 
leading counsellors of the day; but the court- ships which had escaped him should be bound 
martial, accepting Duckworth's declaration thither. At St. Cnristophers, on 21 Jan. 
that the articles brought home were for pre- , 1806, he was joined by Rear-admiral Coch- 
sents, not for sale, pronounced the charges rane [see Cochrane, Sir Alexander For- 
* gross, scandalous, malicious, shameful, and i rester Inglis] in the Northumberland, with 
highly subversive of the discipline and good the Atlas, both of 74 guns, and on 1 Feb. had 
government of his majesty's service,' and | intelligence of a French squadron on the coast 
'fully and honourably acijuitted * him of all of San Domingo. He naturallv suppose<l this 
and every part. This sentence, so contrary to . to be the squadron which he nad chased on 
the letter and strict meaning of the law, was Christmas day, and immediately put to sea, 
brought before parliament by Captain Wood's with a force of seven sail of the line, two fri- 
brother on 7 June ; but his motion, * that gates, and two sloops. On 6 Feb. he sighted 
there be laid upon the table of this house the the French squadron abreast of the citv of San 
proceedings of a late naval court-martial . . . ' Domingo. It was that which he hai vainly 
also a return from the customs and excise of looked for at Madeira, and consisted of five 
all articles loaded on board the Ac^ista that I sail of the line — one of 120 guns — and three 
had been entered and paid duty,' was nega- fripites, under the command of Vice-admiral 
tived without a division ; the house appa- Leissegnes. On seeing the English squadron 
rently considering that Duckworth's charac- ■ the French slipped their cables and made 
ter and the custom of the service might be | sail to the westward, forming line of battle, 
held as excusing, if they did not sanction, 
the irregularities which he had certainly 
committ^ed (Pari. Debates, 7 Juno 1806, vol. v. 
col. 193 ; Kalfb, Naval CTiranoloffy, i. 107). 



with the frigates in shore. In the engage- 
ment that ensued Duckworth won a complete 
victory, three of the enemy's ships being cap- 
tured, the other two driven ashore and burnt ; 



In the September following Duckworth, ' the frigates only made good their escape, the 




charge of the have blamed Duckworth for not having 
blockade ; but on 30 Nov., having received secured the frigates (James, iv. 103). But 
intelligence that the French squadron, which in fact, the average force of the French ships 
had escaped from Rochefort, was cruising in was much greater than that of the English ; 
the neighbourhood of Madeira, he hastily sent and the best French writers, attributing their 
off a despatch to CoUingwood, and sailed in : defeat principally to the wretched 8tat« of 
hopes to intercept it. The enemy had, how- their gunnery practice, lay no stress on the 
ever, quitted that station before his arrival, alleged inferiority of force (Chevalier, Hm- 
and after looking for it as far south as the toire de la Marine Fraru^ue sous le Consulat 
Cape Verd Islands, he was returning to Cadiz, et V Empire, p. 255). Duckworth's force was 
when, on the morning of Christmas day, he ' no doubt superior both in the number of guns 
sighted another French squadron of sLx sail and in the skill with which they were worked, 
01 the line and a frigate, a force nominally \ and he cleverly enough utilised it to achieve 
equal to that under his command. He chased one of the complet^st victories on record. 



this for thirty hours ; when, finding three of 
his ships quite out of sight, one hull down, 
and the other about five miles astern, the 
Superb being herself still seven miles from 
the enemy, he gave over the chase. For so 
doing he has been much blamed (James, iv. 
92), on the ground, apparently, that the Su- 



Tliis the admiralty acknowledged by the dis- 
tribution of gold medals to the flag-officers 
and captains, by conferring a baronetcy on 
Louis, the second in command, and by mak- 
ing Cochrane, the third in command, a K.B. 
A pension of 1,000/. was settled on Duck- 
worth ; the corporation of London gave him 



perb might and could have held the whole the freedom of the city and a sword of honour; 
French squadron at bay till her consorts came and from other bodies he received valuable 
up. But as after thirty hours' chase the Su- presents ; but notwithstanding these tan- 
perb was still seven miles astern, it must have gible rewards, Duckworth felt that the con- 
been many hours more before she could have lerring honours on his subordinates, but not 
overtaken the enemy ; nor is there any pre- on him, was a slur on his reputation, and he 
cedent to warrant the supposition that one , almost openly expressed his discontent. 
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Duckworth had meantime rejoined Col- 
lingwood in the Mediterranean, and on the 
misunderstanding: with the Ottoman Forte 
in 1807 was sent with a squadron of seven 
ships of the line and smaller vessels to dic- 
tate conditions under the walls of Constanti- 
nople. His orders, written at a distance, 
and in ignorance of the real state of things, 
proved perplexing. He was instructed to pro- 
vide for tlie ambassador's safety, but the 
ambassador was already at Tenedos when he 
arrived there. He was instructed to anchor 
under the walls of Constantinople; but it 
was found that the Turks, witli the assist- 
ance of French engineers, had so strengthened 
and added to the fortifications of the Darda- 
nelles as to make the passage one of very 
^^reat difficulty. His orders, however, seemea 
imperative, and he det«rmine<l to proceed as 
soon as a leading wind rendered it possible. 
On 19 Feb. 1807, with a fine southerly 
breeze he ran through the strait, sustaining 
the fire of the batteries, silencing the castles 
of Sestos and Abydos, and destroying a squa- 
dron of Turkish frigates at anchor inside of 
them. On the evening of the 20th the ships 
anchored about eight miles from Constanti- 
nople, a head wind and lee current not per- 
mitting them to approach nearer. Tlie Turks, 
advisea by the French, quite understood that 
the squadron was, for the time, powerless. 
The ne^tiation which Duckworth opened 
proved moperative; the Turks would con- 
cede nothing, and devoted themselves to still 
further streng^ening the batteries in the 
Dardanelles. After a few days, undcrstand- 
inff the peril of his situation, Duckworth de- 
cided that a timely retreat could alone save 
bim ; and accordingly, on 3 March, he again 
ran through the strait, receiving as he passed 
a heavy fire from the forts and castles, some 
of which mounted guns of an extn*me size, 
throwing stone shot of twenty-six inches in 
diameter [see Capel, Sib Thomas Bladen]. 
Duckworth had many enemies, and they 
did not lose the opportunity of criticising 
his conduct in a very hostile spirit. He 
had not obtained a treaty, and he had not ap- 
proached within eight miles of Constantino- 
ple. James, who throughout writes of Duck- 
worth in a spirit of bitter antagonism, pro- 
nounces him to have been wanting in ^ abi- 
lity and firmness ' (iv. 230), though he admits 
also that he was much hampered by his in- 
Btnictions, and by ' a tissue of contingencies 
and nicely drawn distinctions ... by a string 
of ifi and huU^ puzzling to the understand- 
ing and misleading to the judgment.' This 
perhaps errs on the other side ; for, though 
the inBtmctions were no doubt puzzling and 
contradictory, the chief difficulty arose out 



of their ordering a line of action which local 
circumstances rendered impossible. Had 
Duckworth been able to anchor his ships 
abreast of Constantinople, within two hun- 
dred yards of the city walls, his demands 
would have carried the expt'cted weight ; at 
the distance of eight miles they were simply 
laughed at. It has been said commonly- 
enough that Duckworth ought to have de- 
manded a court-martial on his conduct ; it 
would almost seem that he did meditate doing 
80, and took Collingwood's opinion on the 
matter. At any rate, Colling>vood, writing 
to the Duke of iSiorthumberland a few months 
later, said : * I have much uneasiness on Sir 
John Duckworth's account, who is an able 
and zealous officer: that all was not. jMjr- 
formed that was expected is only to be at- 
tributed to difficulties which could not be 
surmounted ; and if they baffied his skill. I 
do not know where to look for the officer to 
whom they would have vielded ' ( Ralfe, ii. 
299). 

During 1808-9 Duckworth continued ac- 
tively employed in the Channel and on the 
coast of Prance ; on one occasion, in 1808, 
chasing an imaginary French squadron round 
the North Atlantic, to Lisbon, Madeira, the 
West Indies, and the Chesapeake. From 
1810 to 1813 he was governor and comman- 
der-in-chief at Newfoundland, where he is 
said to have earned the good opinion of the 
inhabitants both in his naval and his civil 
capacity. On his return to England he was 
created a baronet, 2 Nov. 1813 ; he had ])re- 
viously attained the rank of admiral on 
31 July 1810. In Januarj- 1817 he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief at Plymouth , but 
died within a few months, on 31 Aug. He 
was twice married : first, to Anne, daughter 
of Mr. John Wallis of Trenton in Cornwall, 
by whom he had one son, slain at Albuera, 
and a daughter, who married Rear-admiral 
Sir Richard King; and secondly, to Su- 
sannah Catherine, daughter of Dr. William 
Duller, bishop of Exeter, by whom he had 
two sons. 

Of all the men who have attained distinc- 
tion in the English navy, there is none whose 
character has been more discussed and more 
confusedlv described. We are told that he 
was brave among the brave, but shy if not 
timid in action; daring and skilful in his 
conceptions, but wanting in that spirit and 
vigour which should actuate an English na- 
val officer ; frank and liberal in his disposi- 
tion, but mean, selfish, and sensual ; one of 
the most distinguished and worthy charac- 
ters in the profession, but incapable of giving 
vent to one generous sentiment. The con- 
tradictions are excessive ; and though, at this 
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dislanca of time, it is unpofwible to decide 
wiih any certainty, we tnny belieYe that he 
wofl a good, energetic, snd Hliilful officer, and 
thni, as B, man, his character would have 
stood higlier had he been much better or 
much woree; hud he bad the sweetnem of 
temper which every body loves, or thecrabbed- 
« of will which everybody fears. 

[Naval ChroEide, rriJi. 1, with a portrait; 
Balfe's Naml Bioemphv, ii. 283 ; Oeat. Mag, 
(1817). »o!. Ixdvii. pt. li. pp.2TS, 372; FosUr's 
Baruut^lage.] J. K. L. 

DUCKWORTH, RICH AIID (_fi. 1695), 
campanologist, a native of Laiceatorshire, is 
probably identical with the Richard Duck- 
worth mentioned, under date 4 May 1646, 
in the ' Register of Visitors of Oxford Uni- 
veraity appointed by the Long parliament in 
11)47 as one of the ' submitt mg ' undergra- 
duates of New Inn Hall (p. 38), and with 
the Richard Ducker who, accort ' 
same authority, was a member a 
scholar of Brasenoae College aboi 
time (i4. p. 483). He matriculated at New 
Inn Hall in 1649, graduaWid B.A. in 1651, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1653. He lb said to 
have been ' afterwards of University College ' 
{;ii,p,569). Wood tells us that he was 'put 
in fellow of Brazen-nose college from New 
Inn Hall by the visitors, took the degress in 
arts and holy orders, and preached for some 
time near Oioa.,' and that afterwards ' he 
was created B.D., and on the deatli of Dan. 
Oreenwood became rector of Steeple Aston 
in Oifordshire in 1679.' He adds that, ' the 
parishioners and he disagreeing, he left that 
place, and in 1692 or theTeabouts became 
principal of St. Alhan's Hall,' and that he 
publialied the following works: 1. 'Tintin- 
natogie, or the Art of Ringing,' kc, London, 
1671, 8 vo. 2. 'Instructions for Hanging of 
Bells, with all things belonging thereunto.' | 

[Wood's Atheatf! Oioa. ed. Bliss, iv, 791. 
J. M. 
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tumbling, dancing on the alack and tiglii 
rope, balancing, riding, fencing, and boxm-^ 
Hifl master lu light-rope dancing was tj __ 
well-known harlequin and dancer. Richer. 
At the Hg« of seven he was sufficiently ac- 
complished to take part in a fete given at 
Fpogmore in the presence of George TIT, 
From the strictness of his early training, 
under his father, he acquired tue coiaute 
which so dlstinguisbed his after career. In 
1808 he was chief equestrian and ropenlaneef 
at Astley's, enjoying a salary of lOi. a wee 
Five years later his father took the Royi 
Circus in St. George's Fields (the site o' ' 
present Surrey Theatre), Black&iars I 
and here he first won applause as a P^nt<M 
mimistasFbrio,t.hedumD boy, in the 'Fore 
of Bondy, or the Uogof MontaTgis.' 
close of the Royal Circus and the ban 
ofPeterDucrow,AndrewretumedtoAstte; 
and took to acting upon horseback. His bold 
riding, personal graces, and mastvrly geflticn- 
lat ion attracted great attention. Onthedeath 
of the father in 1614 the charge of the widow 
and family fell to the son. Accompanied by 
his brothers and sisters, and taking with lum 
his famous trick horse, Jack, he joined Blotw 
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DUCROW, ANDREW (1799-1842), 

Suestrian performer, was born at the Nag's 
ead, 102 lligb Street, Southwark, Surrey, 
on 10 Oct. 1793. Hisfather, Peter Ducrow, 
was bom at Bruges in Belgium, and was by 
profession a ' etrons man ; ' he could litl from 
tbe ground and hold between his teeth* table 
with four or live of his children on it. Lying 
upon his back he could with his hands and 
feet support a platform upon which stood 
eighteen erenadiers. He came to England in 
1793, ana gave perfonoanees in the ring at 
Ast ley's Amphitneatre, where he was known 
as the ' Flemish Hercules.' The son at three 
veara of agti was set to learn his father's 
ousiiiees, and then proceeded to raulting, 



c)iieft4>wns of France. His success was i 
un{u«cedented, and soon brought him to! 
coni's Circus at Paris, where be secured 
bounded popularity. He left Paris, 
panied by his brother, John Ducrow, who was 
clown to the ring, and his family, including 
his sist«r, who was afterwards known to fame 
as Mrs.W.D.Broadfoot, and travelled throush 
France, meeting everywhere with extraoRU- 
nary favour. At his benefit at Lvona he wm 

S resented with a gold medal 1:^ tne DuohsBM 
'Angoultoe. OnBNov. I(i23,acooB 
' is hoiBes, he Cook part in PlanohS' 
rtez.or theConquest of Mexico,' at Ooi 
Garden Theatre, but the piece was notag' 
success (GstnsT, Ei^iuk Stofft, ix. USSO) 
In the following season he was engaged 
a part in the ' Enchanted Conner, oi ' 
Sultan of Kurdistan, 'prod need at Dnuy' 
on 28 Oct. 1834 ((Sbnbst, ii. 282' 
reappeared at Astley's. and soon 



pavilion at Brighton in 18SL' that Di 
might there perform his feats of boreei 
and give his impersonations of antiqi 
which he was accustomed to introdi 
scene of Raphael's dream, to the acconi 
ment of William CuUcott'a mus 
under Alfred Bonn's management, he 
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laDie/ tne success oi wmcn was mainly auo iiis motuer 

to the eflforts of Ducrow, who received 100/. [q. v.], write] 

from Queen Adelaide./ He was known as Dudgeon woj 

the * king of mimics ' and as the ' colossus of neer atDuub 



duced at Ihuxy Lane the spectacle of * St. ] DUDGEON, WILLIAM (1753P-1813), 

*€^rge and the Dragon.' This was foil owed by poet, son of John Dudgeon, farmer, was bom 

'King Arthur and the Knights of the Hound about 17o8 at Tyninghame, East Lothian. 

Table/ the success of which was mainly duo His mother was an aunt of Uobert Ainslie 

' ~ 'riter to the signet, a friend of Bunis. 
ras educated with Kennie the engi- 
Dunbar. His father procured for him a 
•equestrians.* The majority of the attractive thirty years* lease of an extensive tract of 
acta of horsemanship still witnessed in the laud near Dunse in Berwickshire. This farm, 
ring are from examples set by him. He was much of which was in the condition of a wil- 
five feet eight inches in height, of fair com- demess, he cultivated for many years with 
plexion, and handsome features, and as a | much success. He gave it the name of Prim- 
contortionist could twist his shapely limbs in rose Hill, and there he wrote several songs, 
the strangest forms. The number of persons one of which, * The Maid that t^nds the 
employed at Astley*s exceeded a hundred Goats/ was printed and became very popu- 
ancl fifty, and the weekly expenses were lar. It may be read in Allan Cunningnam's 
seldom less than 500/. | On 8 June 1841 edition ofBurns's* Works,* p. 538. His other 
Astley's Amphitheatre was totally destroyed pieces rt^main in manuscript. He also occu- 
by fire (7**W*,9 June 1841, p. 5). Ducrow*3 pied his leisure with painting and music. In 
mind gave way under his misfortunes, and May 1787 he was introduced to Bums, then 
lie died at 19 York Road, Lambeth, on 27 Jan. on a visit to Mr. Ainslie of Berry well, near 
1842. His funeral, attended by vast crowds Dunse, father of Uobert Ainslie. Bums made 
of people, took place on 5 Feb. in Kensal Green the following entry in his journal: *Mr. 
cemetery, where an Egyptian monument was Dudgeon, a poet at times, a worthy remark- 
erected to his memory. S'otwithstandiug his able character, natural penetnition, a grtfat 
losses he left propt^rty valued at upwards of deal of information, some genius, and extra- 
60,000/. He marritid, first, in 1818, Miss ordinary modesty * (Burns, H'orht, ed. Cun- 
Griflith of Liverpool, a lady rider, who died ningham, p. 5.3). Dudgeon died on 28 Oct. 
in 1836; secondly, in June 1 8;i8, Miss Wool- 1813, and was buried in the churchyard of 
ford, a well-known equestrienne. His brother, Prestonkirk. 

John Ducrow, the clown, died on l>3 May [Aiulorson's Scottish Nation ; Irving's Bo<^k of 

18S4, and was buried at Lambeth. Seotsmeu.] J. M. K. 

[Gent. Mug. July 1834. p. 108, April 1842, t^ttt^t -civ i.^ /i-oi lo.^ov ro 

pp. 444-5; AH tho Year Uouiul. 3 Feb. 1872, ,,PUDLEY, Kabl OF (1/81-1833). [bee 

pp. 228-9 ; Observer, 30 Jau. 1812, p. 1, G Feb. >> ^KD, JuHN AN 1LLL\M.J 

p. 3 : Alfred Bunn's The Stiigu (1840). i. 143-7 ; TkTT-rkT -civ \ t ir^j? i\ ,. i^ 

IroJfs CircusLifo (1876), pp. 43, 322.] , J^^^^^\ ALICE Duchess Dldlly. 

^ ' * * I J (1 T> I hee under Dudley, biR Kubekt, 1o73- 



Ct. C. B. 
DUDGEON, W^LLLVM ifl. 17G.-)).phi- 



1639.] 



losophical -writer, resided in Berwickshire. DUDLEY, AMIMIOSE, Eakl op Wak- 
He published: 1. *TIie State of the Moral wick (1528?- 1590), born about 1528, was 
World considered; or a Vindication of Pro- I fourth son of John Dudley [{{. v.], created 
vidence in the Government of the Moral Karl of "Warwick eurly in 1514, and Duke 
World,' 1732, 8vo (an attempt to solve the of Northumberland in 1551. Like all his 
problem of the existence of evil). 2. * Phi- brothers, he was carefully educated, and 
tosophical Letters concerning the Being and Roger Ascham speaks of him as manifesting 
Attributes of God,* 1737, 8vo (addressed to high intellectual attainments. He served 
the Rev. Mr. Jackson, a follower of Clarke, with his father in re]>ressi ng the Norfolk re- 
Dudgeon ai^ues that Clarke's princii)les in- bellion of 1549, and was knighted 17 Nov. 
volve the conclusion that God is the only During the reign of Edward VI Ihj was pro- 
liubstance). 3. * A Catechism founded upon minent in court festivities and tournaments, 
Experience and Keason. Collected by a and was intimate with t lie king and Princess 
Fatner for the use of his Children,' with an Elizabeth (cf. * Edward Vl's .Journal,* in Ni- 
* Introductory Letter to a Friend concerning colas, Literary I^jeniaiuAy pp. 384, 388, 389). 
Natural Keligion,' 1744, 8vo (here natural Ho joined his father and orothers in the at.- 
religion is treated as the common element in tempt t(i place his sist(«r-in-law, Lady .Jane 
all religious systems which alone is true). Grey (wife of his brother Guildford), on 
A collective editionofthe foregoing appeared, the throne in 1553; was committed to the 
under the title of* The Philosophical Works , Tower (25 July) ; was convicted of treason, 
of Mr. William Dudgeon/ in 1/05, 8vo. l with Lady Jane, and his brothers, Henry and 

[Brit. MuB. Cat.] J. M. R. ' Guildford, ou 13 Nov., but was released and 
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Sardoned 18 Oct. 1554. In 1555 his mother's 
eath made him lord of Hak^Owen. Two 
years later he and his brothers, Henry and 
Kohert, joined the English troops sent to 
support the Spaniards at the siege of St. 
Quentin. All fought with conspicuous bravery 
at the great battle there, and Henry was 
killed. In consideration of this service Queen 
Mary (7 March 1557-8) excepted the two 
survivors, Ambrose and liobert, and their 
three sisters from the act of attainder which 
had involved all the family in 1553 (cf. 4 
and 5 Phil. & Mary, cap. 15). The acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, who had been firiendly with 
Ambrose in earlier years, secured his political 
advancement. He was granted (12 March 
1558-9) the manor of Kibworth Be^uchamp, 
Leicestershire, together with the office of 
chief pantler at coronations — an office which 
had been hereditary in his father's family. 
He became master of the ordnance 12 April 
1560, Baron de Lisle 25 Dec. 1561, and Earl 
of Warwick on the day following. 

In September 1562 the French protestants 
occupied Havre and offisred to surrender the 
town to Elizabeth if an English force were . 
sent to their aid in their struggle with the | 
Guises. The offer was accepted, and on 1 Oct. 1 
1 562 Warwick was appointed captain-gene- 
ral of the expedition. He issued strict orders , 
to liis soldiers to treat the inhabitants with 
courtesy, and rendered effective assistance 
outside the town to Prince Cond6, the pro- 
testant leader (Forbes, ^?/7fe Papers /u. 181, 
332, 368). In April UQS Cond6 came to 
terms with the catholics, and Warwick was 
directed to evacuate Havre. Elizabeth, dis- 
satisfied with her allies, ordered Warwick to 
hold it against all comers. On 22 April he 
was installed K.G. in his absence, and Sir 
Henry Sidney acted as his deputy (Machyn, 
p. 308). A plot on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of Havre to murder Warwick led him 
to expel all the French. Thereupon protes- 
tants and catholics combined to besiege the 
city. The English suffered terrible priva- 
tions ; sickness was terribly fatal, and after 
three months' endurance Warwick capitu- 
lated with Elizabeth's consent (29 July 1563). 
"WTiile negotiating the terms from tlie ram- 
parts Warwick was struck by a poisoned 
bullet, which permanently injured his health. 
He was ultimately allowed to leave with the 
remnants of his army, who spread through 
London the plague that had devastated Havre. 
On liis return there was some talk of a mar- 
riage between Warwick and Mary Queen of ■ 
Scots. On 10 Aug. 1564 he was created 
M.A. at Cambridgei and in 1566 D.C.L. at 
Oxford. He was a commifisioner for the 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots in 1568. 



In 1569 Warwick and Clinton were nomi- 
nated the queen's lieutenants in the north 
for the purpose of crushing the rebellion of 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmor- 
land. On 4 May 1571 he was made chief 
butler of England ; wsis a commissioner for 
j the trial of Thomas, duke of Norfolk ; was 
I admitt-ed to the privy council 5 Sept. 1573, 
and became lieutenant of the order of the 
I Garter in 1575. In October 1586 he took 
' part in the trial of Queen Mary of Scot- 
I land, and the prisoner specially appealed to 
I his sense of justice before the proceedings 
j terminated. His old wound grew trouble- 
I some in the following years : his leg was am- 
putated, and he died from the effects of the 
I operation at Bedford House, Bloomsbury, 
I 20 Feb. 1589-90. Sir William Dethick con- 
ducted the elaborate funeral, which took place 
in the chapel of the Blessed Virgin at Warwick 
I on 9 April 1590. An altar-tomb with a long 
inscription was erected by his widow. Lord 
Burghley, the Earl of Cumberland, and the 
Earl of Huntingdon, his brother-in-law, were 
overseers of his will. Much of his property 
reverted to the crown, and the park of Wedge- 
nock, Warwickshire, was granted in 1601 to 
SirFulkeGreville. Small bequests were made 
to the Countess of Pembroke, his niece, 
to Sir Francis Walsingham, and to Lords 
Cobham and Ghrey de Wilton. Warwick 
married: first, Anne, daughter of William 
Whorwood, by Cassandra, daughter of Sir 
Edward Grey ; secondly, before 13 Sept. 
1553, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Talboys, and heiress of George, lord Talboys; 
and thirdly, on 11 Nov. 1565, Lady Anne, 
daughter of Francis Russell, earl of Bedford. 
By his first wife, who died 26 May 1562 at 
Otford, Kent, Warwick had an only son, John, 
but he died before his mother. Warwick had 
no other issue. His third wife died 9 Feb. 
1603-4. He was popularly known as the 
* Good Lord Warwick,' and was attached to 
the puritans. He was governor of the posses- 
sions and revenues of the preachers of the 
gospel for Warwickshire. He also encou- 
raged maritime enterprise, and was the chief 
promoter of Martin Frobisher's first voyage 
in 1576. Portraits are at Hatfield, Woburn 
Abbey, and Lumley Castle. An engraving 
appears in Holland's * Herwologia.' 

[Cooper's Athense Cantab, ii. 66, 694; Biog. 
Brit. (Kippis); Doyle's Baronage; Barke's Ex- 
tinct Peerage ; Fronde's History ; Wriothesley** 
Chronicle (Camd. Soc), ii. 91, 104; Machyn's 
Chronicle (Camd. Soc.) ; Sydney Papers, ed, 
Collins, where will is printed, p. 40.] S. L. L. 

DUDLEY, Lady AMYE, nSe Robsart 
(1532 P-1560). [See under Dudley, Robert, 
Earl op Leicester.] 
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DUDLEY, Str ANDREW {d. ir>r)9). ' om*bla-;t furnuco and two lnr^n>s all work in^r 

[See DcDLET, Edmund, adjin.^\ with <'harcoal. Hf alt»'red tins fiirnnci.". and 

his * first ex peri merit wa< so successful that he 

DUDLEY, DUD (151)9-1681), ironmas- made iron to profit/ In HXm DudU'V puh- 

ter, bom in 15fH), wa« the fourth nat ural sou lished liis *^Iotallum Marti.s, or Iron made 

of Edward Sutton, fifth baron Dudley, by with l*it-CV>ale, Sea-Coale, iSlC., and with 

Elizabeth, daughter of William Tomlinson of thf f*ame fuell to melt and fiue imperfirt 

Dudley. He was summoned from Malliol Metals, and relink jH'rfect Metals/ In this 

College, Oxford, to superintt?nd his father's work he carefully refrained from disclosinjr 

iionworkft at I'ensnet in Worcestershire in his method. ' Tin? quality of th^* metal/ 

1619. These ironworks consisted of one fur- he says, *wjis found to Ik; f,n>od and profit - 

nace only and two forces, all of them beinj? able, but the (juantity did not exceed above 

worked with charc^)al. Tn his ' M(>tallum three tuns per week/ In Kill) Dudley's father 

Martis' Dudley informs us that * wood and obtained for him a patent from the kin^ for 

charcole growing then scant and pit-coles in thirty-one years. In the following year a 

great quantities abounding near the furnace, disastrous 11o<m1 ( known as the * May-<:lay 

did induce me to alter my funiac*', and to Hood') not only ' ruinated the author's iron- 
attempt, by my new invention, the making of works but also many other ironworks.* This 

iron with pit-cole.' Dudley found the quality destruction of Dudley's furnaces was received 

of his iron * to be good and profitable, but the ' with joy by his rival ironmasters, who also 

quantity did not exceed three tuns per wtHjk.' compiaiued to the king that Dudley's iron 



In 1607 there were a hundn?d and forty 



was not merchantable. The king then orden-d 




and Kent. The destruction of timlx^r went 
on, and between 1720 and 171^ the above 
fomaccd, and thost^ of the Forest of IKjan 



hammers and furnaces for making iron in this Dudley to send samples of his bar-iron to t he 
country, which, Norden tells us, * spent each Tower of London to be duly tested by com- 
of them, in every twenty-four hours, two, pet ent ])ersons. Then.»sult was favourable to 
three, or four lodes of charcoal, which in a ; Dudley, and he with his father, Lord Dudley, 

four- 
to 
ood 
merchantable iron, which he sold at 12/. per 
ton. Dudhjy's oppon<'ut^ succeeded in wrong- 
fully depriving him of his works and inven- 
( without the TintemAbb«)ywork*4), consumed ' ticms. lie afterwards (erected a furnace at 
annually 17,350 tons, or a little more than Ilimley in Stailordshire, but not having a 
five tons a week for each furnace. i forge he was obliged to sell his iron to char- 

The rapid destruction of our forests led to coal ironmasters, who did him considerable 
experiments on the smelting of iron with pit mischief by disparaging the metal. Eventu- 
coal. Coal, however, was dug and used for ally he was compelled to rent the Ilimley 
fuel as early as 8f)3. In 1239 a charter was furnace tn a charcoal ironmaster. He now 
fipranted to the townsmen of Newcasth.»-on- constructed a larger furnace at Askew Bridge 
Tyne to dig for coal. Simon Sturt^jvant in ; (or llasco Bridge), in the parish of Sedgley, 
1611 first obtained a pat^^nt for the t^rm of Stailordshire, inwhich,by using larger bellows 
thirty-one years for tne use of * sea-coale or than ordinary', he produced s^ven tons of pig- 
pit-coale' for various metallurgical opera- iron weekly, the greatest quantity ever made 
tions. John Uovenson in 1613 was said to up to That time with pit coalinGreiit Britain. 
have satisfactorily eflected what Sturtevant | Dudley was again molested, a riot occurred, 
failed to perform, and on 15 May he obtained j and his bellows were cut to pieces. Not only 
a patent which secured to him th« *sole pri- ■ was he prevented from making iron, but he 
Tiiedge to make inm and all other metals was lumissed by lawsuits and imprisoned in 
with sea-cole, pit-cole, earth-cole, &c.* Simon the Oompter in London for a debt of several 
Sturtevant failed entirely, and John Koven- thousand pounds, until the expimtion of the 
son having succeeded only in inventing * re- tenn of his first patent. In 1H39 Dudley, in 
verberatory ftimoces with a milne [wind- the face of much opposition, obtained the grant 
mill] to make them blow,* the matter was of a new patent * not only for the making of 
taken up by Mr. Qombleton of Lambeth and iron into cast-works and bars, but also for 
Dr. Joraan of Bath, who were not more fa- the melting, extracting, refining, and reduc- 
Toured by success than the others. i ing of all mines, minenils, and mettals with 

Dudley, stimulated by these results, com- pit-coal and peat.* ( )n the stnmgth of his 
menced his experiments with coal, and they new^ patent he enten'd into partnership with 
appear to have been at once fairly success- two perscms at Bristol, and began to erect a 
fill. He found at Pensnet in Worcestershire I new furnace near that city in 1651. But 

' h2 
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this involved him in litigation. Of this affair bishop of Dunelme/ i.e. Durham, and 'my 
Dudley writes : * They did unjustly enter brother Oliver Dudley.' Sir Kefs^ald Bray 
Staple Actions in Bristow because I was of i is also mentioned as an intimate friend. Both 
the king's party ; unto the jrreat prejudice of | William and Oliver Dudley were sons of John 
my inventions and proceedings, my patent Sutton, baron Dudley [q. v.], while Sir Re- 
being then almost extinct, for which and my j ginald Bray was one of the baron's executors, 
stock am I forced to sue them in chancery.' Hence there can be little doubt that John 
He relates that Cromwell granted several I Dudley was another of the baron's sons. Ed- 
patents and an act for making iron with pit | mund's descendants claimed direct descent 
coal in the Forest of Dean, where furnaces from the baronial family, but the claim has 
were erected at great cost. Dudley was in- ' been much disputed. His numerous ene- 
vited to visit Dean Forest, and to inspect | mies asserted that Edmimd Dudley's father 
the proposed methods, which he condemned, was a carpenter of Dudley, Worcestershire, 
These works failed, as did also attempts made who migrated to Lewes. Sampson Erdes- 
to conduct operations at Bristol. Dudley wicke, the sixteenth-century historian of Staf- 
petitioned Charles II, on the day of his land- , fordshire, accepted this story, and William 
ing, for a renewal of his patent, but meeting | Wyrley, another Elizabethan genealogist, 
with a refusal, he ceased from further prose- ' suggested that Edmund's grandfather was a 
cuting his inventions. i carpenter. But the discovery of his father's 

He does not in * Metallum Martis ' (1665) ' will disproves these stories, and practically 
give any hint of his process, but the proba- establisheshispretensions to descent from the 
bility is that he used coke instead of raw great baronial family of Sutton, a/w* Dudley, 
coal. He was clearly the first pt^rson who Dudley was sent in 1478 to Oxford and 
ceased to use charcoal for smelting iron ore, j afterwards studied law at Gray's Inn, where 
and who employed with any degree of sue- the arms of the barons of Dudley were em- 
cess pit coal for this purpose. It was not, blazoned on one of the windows of the hall, 
however, until about 1738 that the process i According to Poly doreVerj^il, his legal know- 
of smelting iron ore in the blast-furnace with ledge attracted the attention of Henry VII 
coal was perfected by Abraham Darby [q. v.] . on his accession (1486), and he was made a 
at the Coalbrookdale Ironworks. | privy councillor at the early age of three- 

Dudley was colonel in the army of Charles I and-twenty. This promotion seems barely 
and general of the ordnance to Pnnce Maurice, i credible, but it cannot have been long delayed. 
It is recorded that he was captured in 1648, Seven years later Dudley helped to negotiate 
condemntnl, but not beheaded. He married ^ the peace of Boulogne (signed 6 Nov. 1492 
(12 Oct. 1620) Elinor, daughter of Francis | and renewed in 1499). His first wife, Anne, 
Heaton of Groveley Hall, but he left no issue, sister of Andrews, lord Windsor, and widow 
He died and was buried in St. Helen's Church, of Roger Corbet of Morton, Shropshire, died 
Worcester, 25 Oct. 1684. before 1494, when he obtained the wardship 

[Dudley'8MotHllumMHrtis,orIronmadewith;!jy^ marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of 
Pit-Conlo. Sea-Coalo, &c., 1666; Rovenson's , ^^dward Grey, viscount Ldsle, and Sister and 
Treatise of Metailica. 1613 ; Sturtevant's Metal- ' coheiress of her brother John, 
lica. or the Treatise of Metailica, 1612 ; Percy's I Stow asserts that Dudley became under- 
Metallurgy. Iron and Steel, 1864 ; Herald's Visi- sheritt* of London in 1497. It has been doubted 
tjition of the County of Staflforcl, made in the year ! whether a distinguished barrister and a privy 
1608; Nash's Worcestershire, vol. ii. app. 149; councillor would be likely to accept so 
Nordon's Surveyors' Dialop:ue (1607), p. 212; small an office. But it seems clear that 
Mushet's Papers on Iron and Steel, 1840 ; Holin- at this period Dudlev was fullv in the king s 
shed's Chronicle, 1577; PlotAs History of Staf- confidence and had" formulated a financial 
fordshiro(l 686).p. 128 ; W illiam Salt Archaeolog. ij^.^ ^o check the lawlessness of the barons, 
Soc. Coll. 11. pt. 11. 36-8, V. pt. II. 114-17^ ^ ^^j.^^ ^^^ protracted wars of the Roses had 

, thoroughlv demoralised. In carrying out the 

DUDLEY, EDM UXD (146l> P-1610), . policy Dudley associated Sir Richard Empson 
statesman and law^'cr, bom about 14((2, was ' [q. v.] with himself. The great landowners 
the son of John Dudley, es(j., of Atherington, were to enter into recognisances to keep the 
Sussex, by Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress peace, and all taxes and feudal dues were to be 
ofThomasorJohnBramshot of Sussex. John collected with the utmost rigour. Although, 
Dudley was sheriff of Sussex in 1485. By like astute lawyers, Dudley and Empson hod 
his will, dated 1 Oct. 1500, he directs that he , recourse to much petty chicanery in giving 
phould be buried at Arundel in his 'marbill effect to their scheme, their policy was adapted 



tombe,' and desires prayers for the souls of 



to the times and was dictated by something 



many relatives, among them * William, late '*more than the king's love of money. The 
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small post of under-sheriff would prove xisv- • financiul (fxuctions, but >tale<l that wliilc in 
ful in this connection, and the fact that both '■ the prece<lnig March Ilfury VII lay sick 
Dudley and Empson resided in St. Swit bin's , Dudley summoned his friends to attend him 
Lane confirms Dudley's alleged association under anns in London in the event of the 
with the city. king's death. This ver\' natural precaution, 

The official position ofDudley and Empson taken by a man who was loathed bv the ba- 
is difficult to define: they probably acted as a ronial leaders and tlu'ir numerous retainers, 




judgesof theexch»»(juer nor I ing then«»w king' 
of any other n»cognised court. Hacon as>erts '. Empson was si'Ht to Xorthumpion to be tried 
that they habitually indicted guilth'ss per- sejwirately on a likt* charge in October. In the 
sons of crimes, and, when true bills Wfre parliament which met 21 Jan. Io01>-10both 
found, extorted great fines and ransoms as were attainted. Hfury VIII drferred giving 
a condition of staying further proceedings. ; orders for their execution, but popular feel- 
They are said to liave occasicmally summoned ' ing was not satisfied. I Dudley made an abor- 
persons to tlieir private hous(>s and exacted tive attempt to escape from the Tower with 
fines without any pretence of legal jiroce- the aid of his brother Peter, his kinsman, 
dure. Pardons for outlawry were invariably I James Beaum<mt, and others. On 18 Aug. 
purchased from them, and juries were ter- 1510 both he ami Empwmwere beheadeil on 
rorised into paying fines when giving vt*nlicts Tower Hill. J)udl«*y was buried in thechurch 
for defendants in crown prosecutions. These of lilackfriars the same night. With a view 
are the chief charges brought against tlu^m '. to obtaining the king's pardon Dudley em- 
by contemporary historians. Jiacon credits ployed himself while in tlie Tower in* writ- 
Dudlev with much plausible eloquence. ing a long political treatise entitled *Tlie 

In l5Q4 Dudley was chosen 8]>eakcr in the Tn.K? of C'ommonwealth,* an argument in fa- 



House of Commons, and in the same year 
was released by a royal writ from the neces- 



vour of absolute monarchy. This work never 
reached the hands of Ilrnrv VIII. Stow 



sity of becoming a serjeant-at-law. In the gave a copy to Dudley's grandson, Ambrose 
parliament over which i)udley presided many , Dudley [q. v.], earl of Warwick, aft t?r whose 
small but useful reforms were made in legal death it came into the possession of Sir 
procedure. In 1506 Dudley became steward Simonds D'Ewes. Several copies are now 
of the rape of Hastings, Sussex. Grafton known; (me is in the Chetham Library, 
states that in the last year of Henry VII*s , Manchester, another in th»* Hritish Museum 
reifj^n Dudley and Empson were nominated, ' (llarleiati SiS. '2'2i)\), nn<l a third belongs to 
undersome new patent, special commissioners Lord (.'althoqu* ( Hist. MSS. Cumm. i^nd Hep. 
for enforcing the penal laws. Whether tliis 40). It was privately pri!it«*d at Manchester 
be so or no, their unjKipularity greatly in- for the fir>t tinui in 1S59 bvthebrotherho<»d 
creased towards the end of the reign. On of the Itosy Cross. A copy of Dudley's will, 
21 April 1609 their master, Henry VII, died, dated on the <lav of his (l«?atli, is extant in the 
Sir Robert. Cotton {Di«coune oftoreign War) Record Otlice. lie left liis great landed est ates 
quotes a book of receipts and payments kept in Sussex, Dorsi'tsliire, and Lincolnshin* to 
between Henry VII and Dudley, whence it his wife with remainder tohiscliildren. His 
appears that the king amassed abr)Ut four and ' brother Peter is mentioned, and the son Jerome 
a naif million pounds in coin and bullion wasplacedundiT four guardians, Bishop Fitz- 
while Dudlej* directed his finances. The re- .Tames,l)ean( oh*t, Sir An<ln*ws Windsor, and 
venue Dudley secured by the sale of offices Dr. Yonge, till he reaclu'd the age of twenty- 
and extra-legal compositions was estimated two. Certain lands witc to Ije a])plied to 
at 120,000/. a year. the maintenance of ])oor scliolars at Oxford. 

Henry VIII had no sooner ascended the Dudley also expresses a wish to be buried in 
throne than he yielded to the outcry against Westminster Abl^*y. 

Dudley and Empson and committed both to ' By his first wife Dudley had a daughter 
the Tower. The recognisances which had b**en Elizabeth, married to William, sixth lord 
entered into witli them were cancelled on the Stourton. By his second wife he ha<l three 
ground that they had been' made without any sons : John [q. v.], afterwards duke of North- 
cause reasonable or lawful' by 'certain of the ' umlK-rland, Andrew, and Jerome. Sir An- 
leamed council of our late father, contrary to drew Di'di.tiy was appointed admiral of the 
law,reason, and good conscience.* On 10 July northern seas 27 leb. 1 54(1-7. He was 
1609 Dudley was arraigned before a special knighte<l by Somerset 18 Sept. 1547, when 
commission on a charge of constructive trea- ■ onlen»d to occupy Brouglity Craig at the 
son. The indictment made no mention of his . mouth of the river Tay together with Lord 
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Clinton. This operation was accomplished 
21 Sept. In 1549 Sir Andrew became one 
of the four knights in attendance on the 
young king, and Keeper of his wardrobe. A 
year lat<.^r he was appointed keeper of the 
palace of Westminster, and soon afterwards 
captain of Guisnes. A small ])onsion was 
granted him 17 May lool. Early in looS 
he quarrelled with Lord AVilloughby, deputy 
of Calais, as to his jurisdiction at (luisnes. 
On 6 Oct. loo'i the dispute led to the recall 
of both officers. On '20 May 1 552 8ir Andrew 
was directed to survey l*ortsmouth, and on 
17 March 1552 3 was created K.G. A mar- 
riage between him and Margaret Clifford, 
daughter of the Earl of Cumlx»rland, was ar- 
ranged to take place soon afterwards, but the 
death of Edward VI led to his ruin (Nichols, 
Lit Remains of Edward F/, in Roxburghe 
Club ; Calendar of Hatfield MSS. i. 127- 
132). Sir Andrew was implicated with his 
brother John in the attempt to place Lady 
Jane Grey on the throne, but after imprison- 
ment, trial, and conviction was set at liberty 
on 18 Jan. 1554-5. His will, dated 1556, is 

Srinted in the * Sydney Papers^ (p. 30). He 
ied without issue in 1559. Dudley's widow 
married, about 1515, Sir Arthur Plantagenet 

tq. v.], Edward IVs natural son, by Lady 
Elizabeth Lucy. Sir Arthur was created 
Viscount Lisle, in right of his wife, in 1523, 
and was for many years governor of Calais. 
By him Dudley's widow had three daughters, 
Bridget, Frances, and Elizabeth. 

[Wood's Athonse, cd. Bliss, i. 12-14; Sydney 
Papers, ed. Collins, i. 16-18; Holinshed's Chro- 
niclo; Bacon's Henry VII; State Trials, i. 28-38; 
Herbert's Henrv VIII; Brewer's Henry VIII, i. 
69-70; Henry VlII State Papers, i. 179; Dug- 
dale's Baronage, ii. 214; Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; 
Polydore Vergil's Henry VIII. For the genea- 
logy see the authorities under Dudley, John 
Sutton de. For the indictment see Second Re- 
port of Deputy-Keeper of Records, app. 3.] 

o. 1j. 1j. 

DUDLEY, Lord GUILDFORD {d. 1554), 
husband of Lady Jane Grey, was the fourth 
son ofthepowerfulJohn Dudley [q. v.], duke 
of Northumberland. ^Vhen the duke was at 
the height of his power, in Edward Vl's 
reifni. Lord Guildford was his only unmar- 
riea son. In July 1552 the duke determined 
on a match between him and Margaret Clif- 
ford, grandniece of Henry VIII and daughter 
of Henry, first earl of Cumberland fq. v.] 
Edward VI interested himself in the scneme, 
and ^\Tote on the subject to both the Duke 
of Northumberland and the Earl of Cumber- 
land. But the duke's yiews changed. Mar- 
garet Clifford early in 1563 was offered by 
the duke to his younger brother. Sir Andrew 



Dudley [see under Dudley, Edmund], and on 
21 May (Whitsunday) I^rd Guildford was 
married by his father^s direction to Lady Jane 
Grey, daughter of the Duke of Suffolk [see 
Dudley, Lady Jane]. This marriage was part 
oft he desperate project of Northumberland for 
transferrmg the succession of the crown from 
the Tudor family to his own. By the instru- 
ment which he preyailed on the dying young 
king to sign (21 June) the crown was to go 
from both the king's sisters, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, to the heirs male of Frances, duchess of 
Suffolk, proyided that any should be bom 
before the king's death ; failing which it was 
to pass to the Lady Jane Grey, the duchess's 
daughter, and her heirs male. The Lady Jane, 
during the brief royalty to which this plot 
gaye rise, though attached to her youthful 
husband, refused to grant him the title of king, 
affirming that it lay out of her power (Froudb, 
yi. 16). nut in a despatch dated 16 July 1553 
Sir Philip Hoby and bir Richard Moryson, the 
English enyoys at Brussels, gaye him the 
title of king. After the defeat of the enter- 
prise Guildford was committed to the Tower, 
with his wife; and on 13 Nov. 1563 was led, 
along with her, his brothers Ambrose and 
Henry, and Archbishop Cranmer,to tlie Guild- 
hall, where he was arraigned of treason, and 
pleaded guilty. The sentence was not carried 
out untQ the commotion of Wyatt, in the 
following spring, had caused fresh alarm. He 
was then beheaded on Tower Hill 12 Feb., 
immediately before the execution of the Lady 
Jane. A portrait, exhibited at the National 
Portrait Exhibition of 1866, is in the posses- 
sion of Baron North. 

[Nichols's Queen Jane and Queen Mary (Camd. 
Soc.), pp, 32, 34, 55 ; Nichols's Literary Remains 
of Edward VI (Roxburghe Club), clxv, clxyiii, 
cxc ; authorities under Dudlbt, Lady Jane, 
and notes supplied by the Rev. Canon R. W. 
Dixon.] 

DUDLEY, Sib HENRY BATE (1746- 
1824), journalist, bom at Fenny Compton, 
Warwickshire, on 26 Aug. 1746, was the 
second son of the Rey. Henry Bate, who for 
many years held the living of St. Nicholas, 
Worcester, and afterwards became rector of 
North Fam bridge in Essex. He is said to haye 
been educated at Queen's College, Oxford, but 
though the letters M.A. and LL.D. are some- 
times given after his name, it does not appear 
that he ever received a degree at either uni- 
yersity. Haying taken orders Bate succeeded 
to the rectory of North Fambridge upon his 
father's death, but most of his time was spent 
in London, where ho became well known as 
a man of pleasure. In 1773 an affray at 
Vauxhall Gardens brought him into consider- 
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able notorioty, and about this time he Ijo- 
came curate to James Townley, the vicar of 
Hendon, and author of the culebruted farce, 
* nigh Life below Stairs/ liate was one of 
the earliest editors of tlie * Morning Post,' 
which was established in 1772. The smart- 
ness of his articles and the excitability of his 
temperament frequently involved him in per- 
sonal quarrels, wiiich sometimes ended m a 
fight or a duel, and he thus earned the nick- 
name of the ' Fighting Parson.' Bate never 
lost an opportunity ot keeping himself well 
before the public, and Horace Walpole, in a 
letter to I-»adv Ossorj', 13 Nov. 177G, records 
one of Bate^ advertisements : * Yesterday, 
juat after I arrived, I heard drums and trum- 

Seta in l*iccadilly ; I looked out of the win- 
ow, and saw a procession with streamers 
flying. At first I thought it a press-gang, 
but seeing the corps so well drest, like. Hes- 
sians in yellow, with blue waistcoats and 
breeches, and high caps, I concluded it was 
some new body of our allies, or a regiment 
newly raised, and with new regimentals for 
distinction. I was not totally mistaken, for 
the colonel is a new ally. In short, this was a 
procession set forth by Mr. Bate, Lord Lyttel- 
ton's chaplain, and author of the old ** Mom- 
ingPost, and meant as an appeal to the town 
against his antagonist, the new one' {Letters, 
Chmnin^ham's edit.vi. 391-2).'Batecontinued 
to be editor of the * Morning Post ' until 1 780, 
when he quarrelled with some of his coadju- 
tors, and on I Nov. started the 'Morning 
Herald ' upon liberal principles, and in opposi- 
tion to his old paper. About the same time he 
also founded two other newspapers, the * Cour- 
rier de rEurope,' a journal printed in French, 
and the'Enghsh Chronicle.^ On 25 June 1781 
he was committed to the king's bench prison 
for the term of twelve months for a lioel on 
the Duke of Richmond which had appeared 
in the ' Morning Post ' during his editorship 
on 25 Feb. 1780. The judgment had been 
delayed until the prison had been 'sufficiently 
repaired to admit of prisoners after the de- 
vastation committed by the rioters in June 
1780' (DoVGLAs, Heports, 178:^, pp. 372-6). 
In 1781 Bate bought the advowsonofBrad- 
well-juxta-Mare in Essex for 1,500/. and in 
1784 assumed the additional name of Dudley, 
in compliance with the will of a relation of 
that name. Upon the death of the incum- 
bent of Bradwcll in 1797, Dudley presented 
himself to the living. It appears that im- 
mediately after the purchase Dudley had be- 
come the curate of Brad well, and had obtained 
from the absentee rector a lease of t he glebe 
and tithes. The bishop therefore refused to 
institute him on the ground of simony, and 
legal proceedings were commenced by Dud- 



ley. When a compromise was at lenprtli 
agroird to, it was discovered that the right 
of presentation had lapsed to the crown, and 
in the exercise of its right the chaplaiii- 
giMieral of the army hud Wen appointed, 
'i iie case attracted considerable attention at 
the time, and it was thought an exceedingly 
hard one, Dudley having spent during the 
life of the previous incumbtmt more than 
28,000/. in rebuilding the church, n'claiming 
and embanking the land, and otherwis*.* im- 
proving the benefice. An addn^ss fn)m the 
magistrates of the county in Dudley's favour 
was presented to Addington in June IK)]. 
Towards the close of 1804 Dudley was pre- 
sented to the living of Kilscoran in the 
barony of Forth, co. Wexford, and in the fol- 
lowing year was appointed chancellor of the 
diocese of Ferns. In 1807 he also became 
rector of lulglass in the county of Longford. 
Resigning his Irish benefices in 1812 he wos 
in that year presented to the rectory of Wil- 
lingham, Cambridgeshire, and on 17 April 
1813 was created a baronet. In 1810 he 
was presented by the inhabitants of Cam- 
bridgeshire with a piece of plate for * liis very 
spirited and firm conduct during the riots' 
wliich had occurred in the earlier part of that 
vear. In 181 7 he was appointea to a pre- 
bendal stall in Ely Cathedral. Dudley uied 
at Cheltenham on 1 Feb. 1824 in his seventy- 
ninth year. He was an intimate friend of 
Garrick and the associate of all the wits of 
the day. lie introduced AVilliam Shield to 
the public as an operatic composer, and was 
one of the earliest admirers of the talents 
of Mrs. Siddons. lie was a magistrate for 
seven English and four Irish counties, but 
his career was not altogether a cnnlitable 
one. Johnson in discussing his merits with 
Boswell said, * Sir, I will not allow this man 
to have merit. No, sir ; what he has is rather 
the contrary : I will indeed allow him cour- 
age, and on this accoimt we so far give him 
credit ' (Boswell, Life of Johuion, 1831, v. 
19(5). In 1780 he married Mary, daughter of 
James White of Berrow, Somersetshire, and 
sister of the celebrated actress, Mrs. Hartley, 
but had no issue, and the baronetcy conse- 
quently became extinct upon his death. Por- 
traits of Dudley and his wife by Gains- 
borough were exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in I880 (Catalogue of the Crains- 
borough Exhibition, Xos. 75 and 171), both 
of which have been engraved by James Scot t. 
Dudley was one of the minor contributors to 
the * Kolliad,' which originally appeared in 
his newspaper, the * Morning Herald.' 

lie wrote the following works : 1. * Henry 
and Emma, a new poetical interlude, altered 
from Prior's " Nut-Brown Maid," with addi- 
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tions and a new air and chorus (the music by 
Dr. Ame)/ &c., anon., London, 1774, 8vo. 
2. *The Rival Candidates, a comic opera in 
two actV &c., London, 1775, 8vo. 3. * The 
Blackamoor washed White, a comic opera,' 
London, 1776, 8vo. The songs only of this 
opera were printed. It was acted for four 
niffhts in February 1776, at Drury Lane, but 
led to such disturbances that it was obliged to 
be withdrawn. 4. * The Flitch of Bacon, a 
comic opera in two acts ; as it is performed at 
the Theatre lioyal in the Haymartet ,' London, 
1779, 8vo. It* was set to music by "William 
Shield, and was the first of his compositions 
which appeared on the stage. 6. * The Dramatic 
Puffers, aprelude, as performed at the Theatre 
Koyal in Covent Garden,' anon., London, 1 782, 
8vo. 6. * The Magic Picture, a play ' (al- 
tered from Massinger), London, 1783, 8vo. 

7. * Remarks on Gilbert's Last Bill for the 
Relief of the Poor,' London, 1788, 8vo. 

8. * The Woodman, a comic opera, in three 
acts; as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, with universal applause,' 
London, 1791, 8vo. The music was com- 
posed by Shield. 9. 'The Travellers in 
Switzerland, a comic opera, in three acts, as 

Serformed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Gar- 
en,' London, 1794, 8vo. The music was com- 
posed by Shield. 10. * Passages selected by 
Distinguished Personages, on the great liite- 
rary Trial of Vortigem and Rowena; a 
comi-tragedy, " whether it be or be not from 
the immortal pen of Shakespeare ? " ' 5th ed. 
London, 1795 P-1807, 4 vols. 8vo. This is a 
satire on the leading public characters of the 
day in a series of passages proft'ssing to be 
quotations from Ireland's play. It originally 
appeared from time to time in the * Morning 
lierald,' and was wTitt<?n by Dudley and his 
wife. 11. * Letters, &c., which have lately 
passed between the Bishop of London and the 
Kev. H. B. Dudley re8])ecting the Advowson 
of the vacant rectory of Bradwell near the 
Sea, Essex,' London, 1 798, 8vo. 1 2. * A Few 
Observations respecting the present state of 
the Poor; and the Defects of the Poor Laws: 
with some remarks upon Parochial Assess- 
ments and Expenditures,' 3rd edit, liondon, 
1802, 8vo. 13. ^\ Short Address to the 
. . . Lord Primate of all Ireland, recom- 
mendatory of some Commutation or Modi- 
fication oi the Tythes of that (Country ; with 
a few Remarks upon the present state of the 
Irish Church,' 3rd edit. London, 1808, 8vo. 
This tract was republished in *The Pam- 
phleteer,' vi. 239-56. 14. * Letter to the Rev. 
R. Hodgson on his " Ijife of Bishop Por- 
teous,"' 1811, 8vo. 15. *A Sermon de- 
livered at the Cathedral of Ely on Monday, 
17 June 1816, before Mr. Justice Abbott, Mr. 



Justice Burrough, and Chief-justice Chris- 
tian, on the opening of their special commis- 
sion for the trial of the rioters. Printed at. 
the request of the grand jury,' Cambridge,. 
1816, 4to. 

[Burke's Extinct Baronetage, 1844, p. 175; 
Gent. Mag. 1810, vol. Ixxx. pt. i. p. 183, 1824. 
vol. xciv. pt. i. pp. 273-6, 638-40. 1828, vol. 
xcviii. pt. i. p. 496; Annual Register, 1824, 
Chron. pp. 296-7 ; Baker's Biog. Dram. (1812), 
vol. i. pt. i. p. 210 ; Remiuiscencee of Henry 
Angelo (1828), i. 153-69; Public Characters 
(1823), i. 538-9; Rose's Biog. Diet. 1848, vii. 
162-3 ; The Vauzhall Affray, or the Macaronies 
Defeated (1773) ; London Mag. 1773. xlii. 461-2; 
Andrews's Hist, of British Journalism (1859), i. 
211-13.222-8; Watt's Bibl. Brit. (1824); Alli- 
boDo's Diet, of English Literature (1859), i. 526 ; 
Diet, of Living Authors (1816), jpp. 100-1 : Notes 
and Queries, Ist ser. ii. 114, iii. 130, xii. 471 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. F. R. B. 

DUDLEY, HOWAKD(182(>-1864),wood 
engraver, was the only son of George Dudley 
of Tipperaiy, and Sarah, daughter of Natha- 
niel Cove, coal merchant, of Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, London. He lost his father at 
an early age, and removed with his mother to- 
Easeboume, near Midhurst, Sussex. Here he 
devoted his holiday time to the history and 
antiquities of the neighbourhood, and when 
only fourteen years of 1^ determined to 
illustrate these in print. Setting up a small 
printing-press of his own he product in 1 835 
a small volume entitled ' Juvenile Researches,^ 
or a Description of some of the Principal 
Towns in the Western Part of Sussex and the 
Borders of Hants, interspersed with various 
pieces of Poetry by a Sister, and illustrated 
by numerous woocl-engravings executed bv 
the Author.' Dudley set the types himself, 
and without any teaching engraved the nu- 
merous illustrations. Tncse, though very 
rough, show great taste, and are very remark- 
able for an artist of so tender an age. He 
printed it one page at a time, and his sister, 
Miss M. A. Dudley, supplied the poetry. 
This little volume met witn so much success 
that Dudley was encouraged to reprint it in 
a slightly enlarged form, and in 1886 to pub- 
lish another similar volume, entitled * The 
History and Antiquities of Horsham,* con- 
taining thirty woodcuts and four lithographic 
view^s, all executed by himself. He made 
collections for a quarto volume entitled * The 
History and Antiquities of Midhurst,' to be 
illustrated with 150 woodcuts and lithogra- 
phic drawings ; but having now adopted the 
profession of a wood engraver, and obtained 
sufficient employment, he was unable to cany 
it out. From 1845 to 1862 he resided and 
exercised his art in Edinburgh, but eventually 
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returned to London, where he died in Holford 

§[uare, Pentonville, 4 July 1864, aged 44. 
e married, in Edinburgh, Jane Ellen, second 
dauffhter of Alexander Young, but left no 
family. 

[Gent. Mag. Srd ser. xviii. (1865) 101 ; 
Lower's Worthies of Sussex (ed. 1865); Brit. 
Mu8. Cat.] L. G. 

DUDLEY, L^T JANE 0587-1564), 
commonly called Lady Jane Grey, was eldest 
surviying daughter of Henry Oroy, marquis 
of Dorset, afterwards duke of Suffolk, by 
Frances, daughter of Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk, and of Mary, younger sister of 
Henry VIII. She was thus the cousin of Ed- 
ward Vl, and about the same age, being bom 
at Bradgate, Leicestershire, in October 1537. 
She had two younger sisters, Catherine and 
^lary. The beauty of her person was equalled 
by that of her mmd and character ; and her 
learning and acquirements were remarkable. 
Fuller states that her parents treated her 
with great severity, * more than needed to 
80 Bweet a temper.* John Aylmer [q. v.], 
afterwards bishop of London, was employed 
by her father as his children's domestic tutor, 
and Ijady Jane proved an exceptionally npl 
pupil. When barely nine she entered the 
household of Queen Catherine Parr, and 
until Queen Catherine's death, in September 
1548, was much in her society. The child 
was chief mourner at her mistress's funeral. 
Queen Catherine's second hu.sband. Lord 
Thomas Seymour of Sudeley, purchased Lady 
Jane's wardship of her parents soon after 
he became a widower, and she stayed with 
him at Hanworth or Seymour Place till his 
fall in January 1548-9. He had promised 
Lady Jane's father that he would assist him 
in marrying the girl to her cousin, the 
young lung. But Seymour's brother, the 
protector Somerset, was planning a union 
between Edward \'I and iiis own daughter 
Jane, while he destined Lady Jane for the 
band of his son, the Earl of Hertford. The 
complications which followed these o])posing 
schemes partly account for Seymour's tragic 
fate, for while I^dy Jane remained in Sey- 
mour's custody Somerset was powerless to 
pursue his own plans. After her guardian's 
execution Lady Jane returned to Bradgate 
to continue her studies under Aylmer. In 
the summer of 1550 she was visited there by 
Koger Aacham [q. v.], who relates liow he 
found her readingrlato's ' Phicdo ' while the 
rest of the family were hunting in tlie park 
(Sckooimaster, ed. Mayor, pp. t*)8, :218). To 
bim she rehearsed the seventy of her parents, 
wbo requited * with pinches, nips, and bobs ' 
tbe defects of her deportment or of her em- 



broidery needle ; and the relief which she 
felt in the gentleness of her tutor Aylmer, 
who opened to her tho treasures of the an- 
cient world. On 14 Dec. 1550 Ascham wrote 
to his friend Sturm of her almost incredible 
skill in writing and speaking Greek. She 

{)romiscd to s«nd Ascham a Greek letter, and 
le wrote to her from Germanv (18 Jan. 
1550-1 ) expressing anxietv to receive it. At 
fifteen slu* was adding Ilebrew to Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and French, and corresponding 
with Bullinger, the learned pastor of Zurich. 
Her three letters to Bullinger are now pre- 
served in Zurich Library. With them was 
originally sent a piece of embroidery worked 
by herself, but this is now lost. Her feminine 
accomplishments were no less celebrated than 
her graver st udies. John I' Imer, or ab Ulmis, 
a Swiss pupil of Bullinger whom l^ady Jane's 
father protected in England,wrote admiringly 
to his friends abroad of her learning and amia- 
bility, and confidently predicted in 1551 her 
marriage with Edward VI. In the autumn 
of 1551 Lady Jane's father became Duke of 
Sufiblk. Thenceforth she was constantly at 
court and in the society of the Princess Maiy 
as well as of the king. She was in attend- 
ance (in October 1551) on Mary of Guise, 
queen-dowager of Scotland, on her visit to 
London. 

Aft^'r the fall of Somerset, the Duke of 
Sufiblk allied himself with John Dudley 
q. v.], duke of Northumberland. In 1558 
e brought his family to his house at Sheen, in 
close proximity to Sion House, the residence 
of the Dudleys. A marriage between Lady 
Jane and Guildford Dudley [q. v.], fourth son 
of Northumberland, was proposed as part of 
the well-known plot for altering the succes- 
sion from the Tudors to the Dudleys upon 
the decease of Edward VI. The young king 
was the readier to accede to this project, 
which set aside his sisters, }>ecause of his 
attachment to Jane. The marriage took place 
on 21 May 1553 (Whitsundav) at Durham 
House, the Dudleys' London Louse. At the 
same time and place Lady Jane's sister Ca- 
therine married Lord Herbert, the Earl of 
Pembroke's son, and Lord Guildford's sister 
Catherine married Lord Hastings, the Earl 
of Huntingdon's son. According to a Vene- 
tian visitor to England, Lady Jane had vehe- 
mently resisted the match, and only yielded 
to the personal violence of her father. It 
has been urged that Lady Jane*s intercourse 
with her husband btifore marriage produced 
something like aflection, but no evidence on 
the point is accessible. It had been suggested 
that after the marriage Lady Jane should 
continue to reside with her mother, but her 
husband's family insisted on her residing 
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with them, and she soon came to regard 
her husband's father and mother with deep 
detestation. The mental distress which 
she suil'ered in the month aft^r her union 
led to a serious illness which nearly proved 
fatal. 

On 6 July Edward VI died. No public 
announcement was made till 8 July. (5n the 
evening of the 9th Northumberland carried 
Lady Jane before the council, and Ridley 
preached in favour of her succession at St. 
Paul's Cross. Lady Jane swooned when in- 
formed by the council that she was Edward's 
successor. On 10 July she was brought in a 
barge from Sion House to the Tower of Lon- 
don, pausing on her way at Westminster and 
Durham House. After taking part in an 
elaborate procession which passed through 
the great hall of the Tower, Lady Jane 
retired with her husband to apartments 
which had been prepared for her. Later in 
the day she signed a proclamation Sprinted 
by Richard Grafton) announcing her ac- 
cession, in accordance with the statute 36 
Henry VHI and the will of the late king, 
dated 21 June. Orders were also issued to the 
lords-lieutenant making a similar announce- 
ment, and despatches were sent to foreign 
courts. These were signed * Jane the Quene. 
Public proclamation of her accession was, 
however, only made at King's Lynn and 
Berwick. On 9 July the Princess Mary wrote 
to the council declaring herself Edward VPs 
lawful successor. On the 11th twentv-one 
councillors, headed by Northumberland, re- 
plied that Lady Jane was queen of England. 
On 12 July liord-treasurer Winchester sur- 
rendered the crown jewels to the new queen 
Jane (see inventory in Ilarl. MS. 611), and 
on the same day she signed a paper accredit- 
ing Sir Philip Hoby as her ambassador at the 
court of Brussels. Lord Guildford Dudley, 
Lady Jane's husband, claimed the title of 
king ; but Ijady Jane declined to admit the 
claim, and insisted on referring the matter to 
parliament. 

M«'anwhile Mary's supporters were in arms 
in the eastern counties. On 12 July it was 
proposed that Lady Jane's father should lead 
the force which was to be despatched against 
them ; but bv Lady Jane's express desire the 
Duke of >forthumberland took Suffolk's 
place. On 16 July Ridley preached again in 
Lady Jane's favour, but the end was at hand. 
Three days later Mary had been proclaimed 

?[ueen t hroughout the country'. Northumber- 
and's failure was complete*. Suffolk, per- 
ceiving that resistance was useless, himself 
proclaimed Mary at the gat^es of the Tower 
(1 9 Julv). He told his daughter, whoso health 
had suffered greatly from the excitement of 



the earlier part of the week, that she was a 
prisoner, and that her reign wsis over. She 
expressed herself resigned to her ftLte, and 
desirous of retiring into private life. Mary 
was doubtful how to treat Lady Jane. She 
pardoned her father and mother, and when 
the imperial ambassador pressed on her the 
necessity of summarily executing Lady Jane 
she denied the necessity. Lady Jane appears 
to have been confined in the house of the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, Sir John Brydges [a. v.], 
and on 27 July an anonymous visitor ained 
with her there, and recorded her conversation. 
She spoke with respect of Mary, but with 
great bitterness of her father-in-law. In the 
lollowing autiimn she had liberty to walk in 
the queen's gardens and on the hill within the 
Tower precincts. She was arraigned at the 
Guildhall for high treason 14 Nov. in com- 
any with her husband, his brothers Ambrose 
. v.] and Henry, and Archbishop Cranmer. 
le walked to the hall wearing * a black gown 
of cloth, a French hood, all black, a black 
velvet book hanging before her, and another 
book in her hand, open ' {Chron, of Q. Jane, 
p. 32). To the charge of treason she pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced to death. Execu- 
tion, however, was suspended, and, like most 
of the Dudleian party, she might have re- 
ceived mercy but for the dan^rous outbreak 
of Wyatt in the following winter, in which 
her father, Suffolk, was weak enough to par- 
ticipate. Friday, 9 Feb. 1663-4, was the date 
first fixed for her own and her husband's 
execution, but a respite till Monday the 12th 
was finally ordered. On the Friday Lady 
Jane was visited by John Feckenham, dean 
of St. Paul's, and discussed religion with 
him, strongly enforcing her protestant views. 
She refused to see her husoand on the day 
of her execution, lest the interview should 
disturb * the holy tranquillity with which they 
had prepared themselves for death '(HBTLnr ). 
Her last acts were to write pathetic letters 
to her father and sister Catherine, and to 
present to the lieutenant of, the Tower an 
English prayer-book (now in the British 
Museum, llarl. MS. 2342) in which she had 
written an affecting farewell. Husband and 
wife were both beheaded on Tower Hill on 
12 Feb. 1664, the young bride beholding the 
'. bleeding body of her husband as she herself 
; went to the scaffold (see the pathetic account 
i of her execution in Chron. of Q, Jane, p. 66). 
i This ill-advised severity first stained the fame 
of Queen Mary. From the scaffold Lady 
Jane made a speech asserting that she had 
never desired tne crown and that she died 
* a true christian woman.' With her husband 
she was buried in the church of St. Peter ad 
Vincula within the Tower. 
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Tht^ l^iulv ,liiin\ likf luT InlluT, was « ' tlK-'loMtTdt L«)Iii]i.ii.'\\1h>1i.imi«h hirii niintified. 




.. ,, 111 1 ^••' I- A iiie r^ijue l'aiH-r> ol tin- niL'Ti. a lew m "wnurn are 

as ioUowa: 1. JltT procluniatuMi leltW ^Hnt,.! ,,t i,,\ ^^ i„ khj,-, nn^inalUrttrs. The 
to ttlH>vi., tirst printed by Kichiird (Trnftoii, {^^eyfriars' Cirnmicl. (ran.d. S^.) covei-s >imilar 
loi>3,reDrintedm*lliirlcuiiiMi.-sct*llaiiv and gpy„„a. Another vahiMl.l.- luithuritv is the 
SomersTrai-ts. 2. * A Conference, Dial ogm?- ualian 'Ilistoria dille cm- .>iv..i->e nel rt-gno 
wiiie, held between the Lady .lane Dudley ■ aingliilli'im in niaicriail.l Dm'a di N«.rtomber- . 
and Mr. Jo. Feckenham Ibnr days before her luii dojK) la mort*- di n.l.wirdo VI.' lirst issucMl * 
death/ London, 1554, 15<.»9(M, and 1U25, ro- ' XcU' Acadcmia Vriictiana. mih.viii." Tliis ^^•AS 
printed in Koxtj's* Acts and Monuments' and , a surreptitious (.'umjjilatinn by a l-Vrniresc named 
lleylyn's 'Church llisitory;' translated in <iiulio lijivi^lio I{«.s.s./ from iho desist ches of 
Florio'd Mlistoria/ ii. * An Kpistle of the CJiovauni .Miclieh-. Vcmtiaii aml-a-Nidor in Kiiy:- 
Ladye Jane, a ridite vcrtuous woman, to a J'^u^^ 15o4-7, aii.l 1-ed.riyn JLuloaro, Venttian 
learned Man of late falne from tlie Truth of : "jnkiSNidor lo Charl.s \/ It is at-.lu-aU.l to , 
God's most holv Word for fear of the Worlde,' i ^^Jai-arei o! Aiistna by Luoa i.nuu\., Academico ^ 

1554, together with IVckenham's dialogue, \«;"^;"^n". ^l"^\^'>''";iT';'''Vr J'^mTh ^^^^^ 
, 1 T * • 1 ^x ^1 ■ . j« ^1 • I Historia do la \ ita o ilf la iimrtr Ul' I lllnstri.v?. 

Lady Jane .* hotter t()u;r sister t atherine, and . ^. uiovHnna < iraia/ bv ' Midielai.goloFlnrio, 

herttpeech on! he scaihdd.lhis book IS stated yioremino gia Predicatori. famoso del Srfnt' 
by JStrype to have been printed at hjtrasbnrg. 
The * Epistle,* according to Stryiw, was ad- 
dressed to llanling; but this is an error, since 
Ilarding*8 apostasy di<l not take place in Lady 

Jane's lifetime. 4. Thn^e letters to HuUinger, ' are translated into Italian at t he dost- of Klorio's 
published at Zurich in IHU), with a facsimile ; bioj,Tai.hy. Gimlanni K>liini, iu his 'L'JlihtorJA 
of the second letter ; also in* Zurich Letters' I I^x't'Iesiastica dt-lla Kivoluzirm d'lnghilterra, 



Kwingi'ln in (liu cita il'Iialia ct in Londra.' The 
titlc-paK<! CDncluiU'S with * Stampato appn'sso 
Richardo Pittore nd'anno <Ii C.*hristi) 1(J07.' Most 
of the letters and works attributed to Lidv .lano 




lei Elliot tofNottingham, is en- '■ Club); Asrham's Ldtii-s. r.l. (libs. Two tnij;e- 
and's * I lerwologia,' in Fuller's , •h''«—'fbt' lnn..cfnt I'suriM-r (iriH:i}, by John 
faneState,*in Howard's ' Lit'.',' lJ-«"k!^. su'«l L'^ly -Ian. Gn y. by Niclinlas Kowe 



elegy by t>irlhoma8Clialonerth.' elder Lq.v.^ | nnd Mimumtnts; HolinshVd's Clironic-le ; (Jnif- 
wau published m his * De llep. Anglorum ton's Chn mid.; St. ,wsChr.. nidr; Fuller's 11. »ly 
instauranda,' 1579. ami I*r.)fano Stati- (KmU). 294-8 ; Ileylyn's Kc- 

Portraits descrilx'd as those of Lady Jane l t'crniati.m; Stryi'i"s Annals ami Life of Aylmor; 
Grey are fairly numerous, (hie, doubtfully . NiclnW^'s Lci.'«&t,rshin', iii. (5Ji7 ; .1. <^. Nieh(»ls's 
attributed to Holbein, and formerly in the col- ' Litei-ary la-mains .if IMwanl VI (Roxburglie 
lection of Colonel E 
graved in Holland' 

* Holy and l*rofane , , 

andSirH.N.Nicolas's'Uemaius.' Another, i t.|^l'^), d'-'^l with Lady Jam's hist or>;. The 
attributed to Lucas de lleere [q. v. , n..w at ■ J^^-/--'"-" I'^^-» 1>»^ -^"Pph'-^l "ot<-s t-r this 
Althorpe, was engraved in DilKlin's ' .Kdes 'article.] s. L. h. 

Spenceriana*.' Attempts have been made to DUDLEY, JOHN ( Sl'TTC )N ) de, Baron 
show that this is merely a religious piclup', 1)ldlj:y ( I 101 r-1 ls7 ). statesman, was son of 
representing St. Mary Magdalene; but there John (b' Sutton V {f/. l-lOtI), jrrandsonof John 
seems no valid reustm to doubt its genuine- de Sutton l\' (//. l.'51M>), aiul great-grandson 
ness. ColonelTempest owned a third portrait, of John de Sutt.)n HI, ^\ bo was d.ad in l'J70. 
attributed to Mark Garrard. A fourth is in ; The great-^^randfatlur was th«' son of John 
the Bodleian Library, and a iifth belongs to do Sutt.ui 1 1 (//. looD), wlio was son and heir 



Lord Houghton. Lodge engraved a portrait 
formerly in the possession of the Earl of Stam- 



of anotlur John i\v Sutton 1, by Margaret, 
sister and colnin'» .)f John (b' Soin.Tv, baron 



ford (of. Motes and Queries, 1st ser. vi. 341, '. of Dudb'y (</. D.-oniber l-'JiM ). This John do 
8rd ser. x. V6'2, xii. 470, and Catahigue of i Somery was owner .dthe castle and lordship 
National Portrait Exhibition of lH<'»<>j. I of Dudley, Stalbu'dsliire, which had been in his 

[The Chronide of Queen Jaue and .»f Two familysince an ancestor married in Henry H's 
Yean of Queen Mary, * written by a residmt in , time Hawyse, sister and heiress of (iervase 
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Paganell (cf. William Salt, ArcIuBolog. Soc. 
Coll. ix. pt. ii. 9-11). He became Baron IJudley 
in right of a writ of summons which was issued 
on £e meeting of each parliament summoned 
between 1308 and 1322. John de Somery's 
brother-in-law, John de Sutton I, came, on 
his marriage, into possession of the Dudley 
estates, and his son, John dc Sutton II, re- 
ceived a summons to sit as a baron in parlia- 
ment 26 Feb. 1341-2. He was there de- 
scribed as * Johannes de Sutton de Duddelev.' 
The same honour was not extended to the 
third, fourth, or fifth John de Suttons. The 
sixth John de Sutton, the subject of this 
memoir, was five years old on his father's 
death in 1400. His mother was Constance 
Blount. He was regularly summoned to 
parliament from 15 Feb. 1439-40 till his 
death in 1487. The writ entitles him * Jo- 
hannes Sutton de Dudley,' and although the 
surname Sutton was never definit<.*ly aban- 
doned, he and his descendants usually called 
themselves Dudley or Sutton, alias Dudley. 
Dugdale and the best authorities treat this 
John Sutton de Dudley as the first baron 
Dudley of the Sutton family. It is true that 
a predecessor had been summoned to parlia- 
ment as feudal baron of Dudley in virtue of 
his tenure of Dudley Castle, but the peerage 
practically originated in the writ issued to 
the sixth John de Sutton, lo Feb. 14;39-40. 
Itfl subsequent issue was not interrupted till 
the line failed. 

Dudley served in France under Henry V 
and bore the royal standard at the king's 
funeral in 1422. In 1428 he succeeded Sir 
John de (irey as viceroy of Ireland. He 
made a savage attack on the O'Bymes, who 
threatened the borders of the Irish Pale ; pre- 
sided over a parliament at Dublin in 1429, 
and resigned office in the next year. In 1444 
he was granted 100/. by Henry VI in con- 
sideration of his services in this and the pre- 
ceding reign, and was ambassador to the 1 )uke 
of Brittany in 1447 and to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy in 1449. For a time he was treasurer 
to the king, and in 1451 was created K.d. 
He took up arms for the Lancastrians in the 
wars of the Roses, was taken prisoner at the 
battle of St. Albans (21 May 1455), and 
was sent to the Tower {Paston LetUrSy ed. 
Gairdner, i. 327, ;V56). He apparently was 
at liberty in 1459, when he was wounded at 
the battle of Bloreheath. On Edward IV's 
accession he made his peace with the Yorkist*, 
and was in as high favour with Edward as with 
his predecessor. He was granted a hundred 
marks from the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall and 100/. from the customs of the 
port of Southampton. In 1477-8 he was in 
fSmnce with the j£arl of Arundel as ambas- 



sador to negotiate a continuance of the peace 
treaty. On 24 Ma;^ 1483 he held the feast 
of St. George at Windsor. He died 30 Sept . 
1487, and was buried in the priory of St. 
James, Dudley. His will, dated 17 Aug. 1487. 
appointed Sir William Hussey and Sir Regi- 
nald Bray [q. v.] executors. 

Dudley married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Berkeley, and widow of Edward Charl- 
ton, last lord Charlton of Powys [q. v.], who 
died in 1422 ; she was dead in 1479. His 
eldest son, Edmund, died in his father's life- 
time ; another son, John, was probably father 
of Edmund Dudley [q. v.] William [q. v.], 
the third son, became bishop of Durham. 
Oliver, the fourth son, was slain at the battle 
of Edgecote, near Banbury, 25 July 1469 : 
his will, made three days before the battle, 
is extant ; his brother William is named as one 
of his executors. The heir, Edmund, married 
( 1 ) Joice, daughter of John, lord Tint oft, and 
sister of the well-known Earl of Worcester : 
and (2) Matilda or Maud, daughter of Thomas, 
baron Clifford. By his first wife he had two 
sons, Edward and John, and a daughter, Joice, 
and by his second wife seven sons and four 
daughters. The eldest son, Edward (h, 1457 ), 
succeeded his grandfather as second Baron 
Dudlev in 1487, and marriiHl Cecilie, daughter 
of Sir WiUiam WiUouffhby. He died in 1531 . 
He was succeeded as tliird Baron Dudley by 
his half-witted son John {b. 1496), who was 
nicknamed * Lord Quondam ; ' was with 
Henry VIH in France in 1513, when he is 
doubtfully said to liave been knighted ; sold 
his estates of Dudley to John DudUey, duke of 
Northumberland [q. v.] ; became a destitute 
pauper: was never summoned to parliament; 
married Cecily, daughter of Thomas Grey, 
marqiiis of Dorset, and was buried with elabo- 
rate Roman catholic ceremonies in St. Mar- 
garet's, Westminster, 1 7 Sept. 1 553 (Mach yx, 
p. 44 ; Wood, Letter^*, iii. 78, 80). The third 
baron V eldest son, Edward, was fourth Barox 
Dudley; saw service in In»land in 1536 imder 
his uncle, Lord Leonard (xrey, and in Scot- 
land in 1540: was knight^id 2 Oct. 1553; 
was restored to Dudley Castle in 1554; was 
lieutenant of Hampnes. Picardy, 1556-8; 
and entertained Queen Elizabeth at Dudley 
Castle in 1575. After an unsuccessful suit 
to a widow Anne, lady Berkeley, he married 
(1) Catherine, daughter of Sir John Brydges 
[q. v.], first lord Chundoa : (2) Jane, daughter 
of Edward Stanley, lord Derby ; and (3) Mary, 
daughter of William, lord Howard of Effing- 
ham. He was buried at St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, 12 Aug. 1586. Edward, the fourth 
baron's heir, was fifth baron Dudley. He 
married Theodosia, daughter of Sir James 
Harrington, and had a son Ferdinando, created 
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K.B. in 1610, who married Uoiiora, daughter vol. iii.) In 15 i2 he was made warden of the 
•of Edward Seymour, lord Beauchamp, and | Scottish marches, raiseil to the peerage as 
was buried at St. Margaret's 23 Nov. 1621. ^'iscount Lisle, and appointed great admiral 
The fifth baron survived his heir till 23 June for life. He now sailed to Newcastle, where 
llU3. lie had a large illegitimate family by he took on hoard liis fleet th»! Karl of Ilert- 
a mistress, Elizabeth Tomlinson of Dudlev, ■ ford, afterwards Duke of Somerset, who was 
among them Dud Dudley [q. v.] His only commander-in-chief in tlie liorrible expedi- 
legitimate representative, his son's daughter i tion of fire and sword of that year, in which 
Frances (rf. 1697), married IIumble(V/. 1670), many of the southern Scottish monasteries 
son of AViHiamWard,the anc(?stor of the later 1 were destroyed and Edinburgh was burned to 
i^rds Dudley and Ward (cf. William Salt, tlie grf)und. After scouring the seas on his 
Arcfueolog. Jsoc. Coll. v. pt. 2, pp. 114-17). ^ return the admiral passed to France, where 
[The difficulties connected with the Dudley ^% ^^^ ^^'^ assault on Boulogne, whicli was 
pedigree are fully discussed iu AdlanVs The j *aken, and entered m triumph by Henry Mil 
button Dudleys of England and the Dudleys of in lo44. On 23 April l.)43he was madea privy 
Massachusetts in New England (1862) ; in the councillorandK.G. Being appointed governor 
Herald and Genealogist, ii. 414-26, 49 U9, v. 98- of Boulogne (30Sept. 1544), he remained there 
127 (chiefly by H. Sydney Orazebrook) ; in Notes I to the end of the war in 1540, performing seve- 
and Queries, 2nd ser. xi. lo2, 198,239, 272,398, ral notable exploits by land and sea. On 
434 ; and in Charles Twamloy's History of Dudley ; 1 8 Julv 1 54(3 he was sent ambassador to Paris. 
Castle (1867). But the best authority is a paper in 1547 he was left by llenrv ^'III one of the 
by Mr. H. Sydney Grazebrook in Staffordshire executors of his will, ^xs a sort of joint regent 

?.^'« 9^}L?^ ^.^.^\*!^'T..^!)^.^_;^''^!';!:^\''!l- '^: ' ^i^^^ fift^^^^^ others, but he seems to have ac- 

unclo 
^ho turned the 

iTnialogy^'is^" m-aied" 'i^r'n '8e'^m;t(;"arTici;)"; ^f""^, ^*^^^'"^.^ "^^« ^[^J''^'', sole protectorate. 
Baker'sNorthamptonshire; Shaw's Staffordshire; ^'^ ^^''\ «^"^V l^'^l ^^^- f"^*'' ]'\'^^r' \ ^"^ 7^^ 
Ormt-rod's Cheshire ; Gilbert's Viceroys of Ire- created Larl ol \\ arwick and high chamber- 
hind, pp. 323-7 ; Walcott's St. Margaret's, West- laiii of England. Tlu»re was some talk of his 
minster; Wood's Letters of Illustrious Ladies.] choosing the title of Karl of Coventry. On 

S. L. L. 4 Feb. he resigned his office of great admiral to 

■ Somerset's brother, Lord Thomas Seymour of 

DUDLEY, JOHN, Dukk op Northuh- Sudeley. He was n])pointed lord-lieutenant, 
BEBLAXB (1502 !''-1553), was the son of Ed- under Somerset, of tlie army going into Scot- 
mund Dudley [q. v.1, privy councillor to land (August 1517). The great victory of 
Henry VII, and of Elizabeth Grey, da ugh- , Pinkie ( 10 Se])t. 1517) was ohi»^lly ascribed to 
ter and coheiress of Edward Grey, viscount his conduct. In 1541) he was again appointed 
Lisle. His father was beheaded in the first to serve against the Scots, but the agrarian 
of Henry VIII. In 1512-1. *5 the son, being rising of Ket the tanner in Norfolk diverted 
of the age of eleven, was restored in blood his attention to a more pn?ssing danger. 
by act of parliament, and his father's at;- I He threw himself into Norwich, and in the 
tainder was repealed. He became known at bloody battle of Dussindale entirely defeated 
court for his daring and address in martial the host of the rebellious peasantry. 
exercises. In 1523 he attended the Duke of j On Warwick's return home, a meeting of 
Suffolk, who landed at Calais with an army, his friends was held at his house (Ely Place) 
and the same year he was kniglitod by his on <> Oct. 1519, and it was asserted that 
general in France. In 1524 Dudley per- , Somerset was in open insurrection against 
formed, with other knights, at tilt, tourney, , the king and his council. Daily meetings of 
barriers, and the assault of a castle erected ' Warwick's su])porters took place till 13 Oct., 
in the tilt-yard at Greenwich, where tlie when Somerset was sent to the Tower, and 
king kept his Christmas (Hall). In 1533 all power passed into the hands of his rival, 
he was made master of the Tower armoury ; On 28 (.)ct. Warwick b<'came one of the six 
in 1536 he served as sherifl* of Stafford- I h>rds attendant on the king, and for a second 
shin*. ; and the year after he was in Spain, time great admiral. ( )n 2 Feb. following he 
In 151^7 he became chief of the king's bench- i was appointed lonl great master of the house- 
men, and 29 Sept. 15.*J8 was deputy-governor hold and president of the council. On 8 April 
of Calais. In 1 540 he was appointed master he b«H;ame lord wardiiii-geiieral of the north, 
of the horse to Anne of Cleves, and at the . but deemed it wiser to stav at home for the 
meeting of that princess with the king on present than take up an office which de- 
Blackheath he leu her spare horse, trapped to , manded his presence away from the court. 
the ground in rich tissue (Antiq, Repertory, \ On 20 Dec. he was allowed a train of a 
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hundred horsemen. Next year he became 
earl marshal (20 April 1551), warden of the 
marches towards Scotland (27 Sept.), and on 
1 1 Oct. duke of Northumberland. Tlie con- 
test was being renewed in vain by Somerset, 
the fallen lord protector, who was now charjyed 
with plotting against Northumberland's life. 
Northumberland attended his rival's trial 
(1 Dec. 1551), and, baffled by 8Uj)erior ability, 
Somerset was brought to the sc^iFold (22 Jan. 
1 551 -2). The ascendencv of Northumberland 
was thus complete. All who were suspected 
of hostility were roughly dealt with. On 
22 Dec. the duke took the great seal from 
Lord-chancellor Kich,and on 22 April caused 
the degradation of William, lord Taget, from 
the chapter of the Garter. In June he went 
to take up his office in the north, and to re- 
press disturbances, lie was royally enter- 
tained on the journey, stopping with the Cecils 
at Burghley , near Stamford . He was in Lon- 
don again in July, having appointed Thomas, 
first lord Wharton, his deputy in the north. 
In order to increase his reputation he had 
a genealogical tree compiled, proving his de- 
scent from the baronial house of Sutton^ alias 
Dudley, and purchased the familv's ancestral 
home, Dudley Castle, Staffordshire, of John, 
sixth baron Dudley (Twam ley, Dudley Castle^ 
1867). The illness of Edward VI early in 
1553 prompted to Northumberland's aspiring 
mind the design of altering the succession in 
favour of his own family. He procured from 
Edward letters patent * for the limitation of 
the crown' (Nichols, Queen Jane, App. i.), 
by which the king's sisters, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, were set aside in favour of any heir male 
that might be bom, during the kings lifetime, 
of the Lady Frances, duchess of Suffolk, and 
aunt of the king ; failing whom the crown 
was to go to the Lady Jane Grey, daughter of 
the said Frances, to whom Northumberland 
married (21 May 1553) one of his own sons, 
Guildford Dudley [q. v.] In furtherance of 
this scheme Northumberland showed the most 
furious violence, declaring himst^lf ready to 
fight for it in his shirt, browbeating the judges, 
and compelling them and most of the council, 
including Cranmer, to sign the instrument 
(21 June). On the death of the king, 6 July 
1563, he caused the Lady Jane to be pro- 
claimed queen, and himself took the neld 
(12 July) on her behalf against Princess 
Mary, whose supporters quickly gathered 
together in the eastern counties. The tot^l 
failure of his attempt through the desertion 
of his forces was followed by his arrest at 
Cambridge, where, abandoning hope, he made 
proclamation for Queen Mary with the tears 
running down his face. On 23 July he was 
brought to the Tower ; on 18 Aug. he was 



arraigned for high treason and condemned : 
and on the 22nd of the same month he was 
executed on Tower Hill, most of his confede- 
rates being pardoned or dismissed with fines. 
On the scaffold he blamed others for his own 
acts, avowed himself a catholic, and attri- 
buted all the recent troubles in England to 
the breach with the papacy. Extraordinary 
importance was att-ached at the time to this 
declaration, of which many manuscript ver- 
sions are extant. It was printed officially 
in London by * John Cawotvl, printer to the 
Queues highnes,' soon after his death, under 
the title of * The Saying of John, Duke of 
Northumberlande,vppon the scafTolde. ' Lat in 
and Dutch translations were issued at I-.ou- 
vain in the same year. In 1551 there wa.s 
published, without name of place of publica- 
tion, a French * Response a la Confession du 
feu Due lean de NorthumbeUde,' from a re- 
formed point of view. 

Dudley was the ablest man of the t'me 
after the death of Henry VITI. He was a 
consummate soldier, a keen politician, and a 
skilful administrator. His nature was bold, 
sensitive, and magnanimous. His conduct 
at Norwich and Dussindale, where, before 
the action, he bound his hesitating officers 
to conquer or die by the knightly ceremony 
of kissing one another's swords, and where, 
after the fate of the day was determined, he 
stopped further resistance and slaughter by 
riding alone into the ranks of the enemy and 
pledging his word for their lives, is to be ad- 
mired. He was as lenient after as on the dav 
of the victory ; and the severities exercised on 
Ket's followers were aga inst his advice or in his 
absence. In the same way he spared the life 
of his rival, Somerset, as long as he could. On 
the other hand, when his own life lay under 
forfeit, this brave soldier manifested painful 
despair. He was a great man, but his cha- 
racter was spoiled by avarice, dissimulation, 
and personal ambition. He pillaged the re- 
ligious houses, the chantries, and tlie church 
as unscrupulously as any, heaping on himself 
a vast accumulation of their spoils. He went 
with the Keformation merely for his own 
advantage. Bishop Hooper and John Knox 
were for a time his prot6g6s. The latter was 
often in his society, and in October 1552 he 
endeavoured to obtain for him the bishopric of 
Rochester. But on 7 Dec. 1 552 Northumber- 
land wrote that he found Knox 'neither 
gratefuU nor ploas(»able.' Bale dedicated to 
him, 6 .Tan. 1552-3, his * Expostulation . . . 
agaynste the blasphemyes ... of a papyst of 
Hamshvre.' Northuml>erland sought to foist 
Robert Home into the bishopric of Durham 
after the deprivation of Cuthbert Tunstall. 

His recantat ion on the scaffold destroved 
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Northumberland'B popularity with the puri- ^ Ciitherino bt*cam«»thc wifo uf Henry Hast inj;(8, 

tans. John Knox, in his * iWtlifull Admo- earl of Hunt inp^i Ion. 

nition made . . to th« professofH of God's ! [Coopc.r\sAth.n.TOmtal.r. 112,r,43.andnutho. 

Truth in England (loo4), tiinied upon him ^^u^ ^WM tlicre. There is also a lifcof Du.llov 

all his artillery of mvectivo, likening him to \u the Antiq. RepiTr., vol. ill. M.inv p.irticnlars 

Achitophel, while Ponet compared him to are ^nveu m I^lom.fieKls Nort'olk. vol. ii., arul in 

Alcibiudes ( Treati^te of Politic Power), though Tyt lerV Kd wanl VI and Mary. Among gencnil 

Bale had previously discenwjd in him a more historians soe Fox. Ileylyn, Strypc. (\»llior. Fuller 

flattering resemblanci^ to Moses {Rrpisfula- (bk. viii.). iJurnct, Linjranl. Hume; of foreign 

tion), and to Sandys {Sfrnmn at Camhr.^ ap. historians^, Thiianus. lib. xiii.: and St'pulvcda'H 

Fox) he had appeared to lie a second Joshua. ^^^^ 1^€^>- ^'*-'8^- <'>4^- V, lib. xxix. (Op. ii. 486). Of 

The indignation of writers of the otlier side ^?^^''^," JJ!'^,^";ii ^''^"'^*^'^, ^^J'^J^'ry, vols. v. vi., and 
has been excited 
by his dissolvi 
'which he had 
came. Northumberland 

of the university of Cambridge in January iIkV/ l;d7j17rV CwIicTe^o^^^^^^ 

15ol-2. According to a letter sent him by Queen MaryrCamd. Soc.), ISoO ; NichoU's Lito- 

Koger Ascham at the time, he had literary rarv Kemains of Iviwanl VI (Koxburghe Club), 

interests, and was careful to give all his chil- 1 8o7 : I)(»yles Baronage ; notes supplied l>v Mr. 

dren a good education. His personal unpopii- S. L. Loe.] R. W. D. 

larity, which, according to Xoailles, the 

French ambassador, fully accounted for the DUDLEY, JOHN (1762-1856), miscel- 

ruin of Lady Jane Grey's cause, is best illus- laneous writ«'r, eldest son of the li«?v. John 

trated by the long list of charges pref»*rred Dudley, vicar of Hum berst one, I^eicestershire, 

against him by one Elizal)«»th Huggons in was boni in 1762. He was lirst educated at 

AugU8tir)52 (8tH5 NiCHOi»s, Ethrard J 7, clxvi ), Uppingham school, whence he went t o Clare 

and by the * Epistle of Poor Pratt^*,' printed Hftll, Cambridge. He proceeded H.A. 1785 

in 1554, and reprinted in Nichols's 'Chronicle (when he was second wrangler and mathe- 

of Queen Jane and Queen Mary.* Several matical prizeman), and M. A. 1788. In 1787 

interesting letters to and from the duke he was elected fellow, and in 1788 tutor. In 

appear in the* Calendar of the Hat field MSS./ 1794 he succeeded his father in the living 

vol. i. of II umlxTstoiie. His grandfather had pni- 

He married Jane, daughter and heiress of viously held the benefice, which continued in 

Sir Edward Guildford, by whom he had five tbe family for three gtjnerations during 142 

80na and two daughters. The eldest son, years. In 17J>5 he was also presented to the 

JOHX, called in his father's lifetime 1-.0RD vicarageof,Sileby, Leicestershire. According 

LiSLEand Earl okAVarwick, married,. *$ June t^" bis own account (advertist?mi'nt to Xao- 

1550, Anne Seymour, daughter of the Duke ^o^y), I )udley .<»pent * a long and happy life ' as 

of Somerset. What was Northumberland's * ft retired student,' occupying himself chiefly 

ob)ect in making this alliance is not known, with m>'thological and philosophical .^^tudies. 

Edward Vlattended the wedding. On 18 Jan. He died at Sileby, 7 Jan. 1856. 
1551-2 young Warwick was allowed to main- Dudley wrote : 1 . * Sermon ])reached before 

tain a train of fifty horsemen, and on 28 April the University of Cambridge on the Trans- 

1552 became master of the horse. He was lation of the Scriptun>s into the Languages 

remarkably well educated, and in 1552 Sir of Indian Asia,' Cambridge, 1807. 2. 'the 

Thomas Wilson dedicat4»d to him his * Arte Metamorphosis of Sona. a Hindii Tale,' in 
of Rhetorique.' Like all 
implicated in his father' 
Lady Jane Grey ; was 
in 1553 ; was pardoned, 

issue in 1554, ten days after his release from Structures of the most Eminent Nations and 

the Tower. His widow marritni, 29 April Ages of the World,' 184(J. 5. * Tlie Anti- 

1555, Sir Edward Unton, K.H., by whom Materialist, denying tliti Reality of Matter 

she had aeyen children. From 15(56* she was and vindicating the T'niversality of Spirit,' 

insane. Three other of NorthumlK»rland's 1849. This is a treatise written under the 

sons, Ambrose, Robert, and Guildford, are influence of the philosophy of Berkeley, to 

septtrately noticed. Henry, the fifth son, was w-hose memory it is dedicated. 
slain at the battle of St. Quentin in 1555. fGcnt. Mag. February 18.56, pp. 197-8 ; Ro- 

Of the two daughters, MaiT married Sir Henrv' . milly's Cantab, (irad. p. 116; IJritish Museum 

Sidney and was mother of Sir Philip Sidney; | Catalogue] F. >V-t. 
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DUDLEY, LETTICE, Countess op 
Leicester {d, 1634). [See under Dudley, 
Robert, Earl of Leicester.] 

DUDLEY, ROBERT, Earl of Leices- 
ter (1532.P-1688), Queen Elizabeth's fa- 
vourite, was fifth son of John Dudley, duke 
of Northumberland fq. v.], by Jane, sister of 
Sir Henry Guildford, K.G. Edmund Dud- 
ley [q. V.J was his grandfather. He was bom 
24 June 1532 or 1638 f Adlard, Amye Rob- 
sarty p. 16), was carefully educated, and ac- 
quired a good knowledge of Latin and Italian 
in youth (Wilson, Discourse of Usury, 1572). 
Roger Ascham at a later date expressed re- 
gret that he had preferred mathematics to 
classics, and praised * the ability of inditing 
that is in you naturally * (Ascham, Works, 
ed. Giles, ii. 104). When about sixteen 
Dudley was brought by his father into the so- 
ciety of the young king, Edward VI, and of 
his sister, Princess (afterwards Queen) Eliza- 
beth. The latter was of his own a^e, and was 
attracted from their first acquaintance by 
his * very goodly person.' Dudley was soon 
knighted. On 4 June 1550 he was married 
at the royal palace of Sheen, Surrey, to Amy, 
daughter of Sir John Robsart. The king 
attended the wedding and made a note of it 
in his diary. 

Amy Robsart was the only legitimate 
child of Sir John Robsart, lord of the manor 
of Sidersteni, Norfolk, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Scott of Camber well, Surrey, and 
widow of Roger Appleyard (rf. 1530), lord of 
the manor of Stanlield, Norfolk. By her 
first husband Lady Robsart had four children, 
John, Philip, Anne, and Frances, and to her 
the manor of Stanfield was bequeathed, with 
remainder to her son John. She died in 1649. 
Amy was, like her husband, about eigliteen 
at the date of the marriage. Her father 
settled some property on her just before (May 
1650), and at the same time a second deed of 
settlement was signed by both Sir John Rob- 
sart and Dudley's father making provision 
for Dudley. On 4 Feb. 1562-3 Dudle/s father 
granted Ilemsbv Manor, near Yarmouth, 
to * Robert Dudley, lord Dudley, my son, 
and the Ladie Amie, his wife.* The early 
days of tlieir married life were apparently \ 
spent in Norfolk, where Dudley was promi- | 
nent in local ullairs. He l)ecame joint-steward " 
of the manor of Rising and constable of 
the castle (7 Dec. 1551); joint-commissioner | 
of lieutenancy for Norfolk (16 May 1552), 
and M.P. for the county in 1553. But Dud- 
ley's father oft^n took him to court, whither 
Lady Amy did not accompany him. In April 
1 551 he seems to have visited the court of 
HLenry II of France at Amboise in company 



with his adventurous friend, Thomas Stuke- 
ley. He was appointed a gentleman of the 
king's privy chamber on 16 Aug. 1661 ; at- 
tendedfjMary of Guise, the queen-dowager of 
Scotland, on her visit to London in October 
1651 ; became master of the buckhounds 
(29 Sept. 1662) ; and during the king's last ill- 
ness (27 June 1663) received f^ifts of lands at 
Rockingham, Northamptonshire, and Eston, 
Leicestershire {Cal. State Papers, 1647-80, 
p. 62). In January 1561-2 he took part in 
two royal tournaments. 

On fidward VI's death (0 July 1663) Dud- 
ley aided his father and brothers in their at- 
tempt to place his sbter-in-law, I^ady Jane 
Grey, on the throne. Early in July he pro- 
claimed Lady Jane Grey queen of England 
at King's Lynn, Norfolk (Chronicle of Queen 
Jane, Camd. Soc Hi). He was committed 
to the Tower (26 July), and was arraigned, 
attainted, and sentenced to death 22 Jan. 
1 553-4. During his confinement in the Tower 
Lady Amy was allowed to visit him — a proof 
that they were on good terms. He was released 
and pardoned 18 Oct. 1654. In 1667 he ac- 
companied his brothers, Ambrose and Henry, 
to Picardy [see Dudley, Ambrose], and act«d 
as master of ordnance to the English army 
engaged in the battle of St. Quentin, where 
his brother Henry was killed. For his military 
services he and his only surviving brother, 
Ambrose, together with their sisters, Lady 
Mary Sidney and Lady Catherine Hastings, 
were restored in blood by act of narliament 
7 March 1557-8 (4 and 5 t>hil. & Miry, c. 12). 
King Philip is said to have shown him some 
favour and to have employed him in canjing 
messages between himself and Queen Mary. 

Elizabeth's accession gave Dudley his op- 

Eortunity. He was named master of the 
orse on 11 Jan. 1568-9, K.G. on 23 April, 
and was sworn of the privy council. On 
3 Nov. he and Lord Hunsdon held the lists 
against all comers in a tournament at Green- 
wich, which the queen attended. Immediately 
afterwards Dudley was granted a messuage 
at Kew, the sites of the monasteries of Wat- 
ton and Meux, both in Yorkshire, together 
with a profitable license to export woollen 
cloths free of duty and the lieutenancy of 
the forest and castle of Windsor. The royal 
liberalitv was plainly due to the queen's af- 
fection for Dudley. There can be no doubt at 
all that on her accession she contemplated 
marrying him. She made no secret of her in- 
fatuation. Asearly as April 1569 DeFeria, the 
Spanish ambassador, declared that it was use- 
less to discuss (as Philip H wished) the queen's 
union with the Archduke Charles, seeing that 
Elizabeth and Dudley were acknowledged 
lovers. Dudley at first seemed willing to 
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entertain the match with the archduke, but 
in the following NovembtT he told Norfolk, 
it« chief champion, that no good Englishman 
wouUl allow toe oueen to marry a foreigner. 
De Quadra, De Feria's successor, reported 
that the queen's encouragement of Dudley's 
* over-preposterous pretensions ' so irritated 
NorfoUc and other great noblemen that the 
murder of both sovereign and favourite had 
been resolved upon. In January 1559-^50 De 
Quadra designates Dudley * the king that is 
to be,' and describes his growing presumption 
and the general indignation excited by ' the 
queen's ruin.' On 13 Aug. 1660 Anne Dowe 
of Brentford was the first of a long line of 
offenders to be sent to prison for asserting 
that Elizabeth was with child by Dudley. 

Meanwhile Lady Amy, Dudley's wife, lived 
for the most part in the country. Ext^int 
accoimts kept by her husband's stewards show 
that at the beginning of Elizabeth's reign she 
was traveUini^ about in Suffolk and Lincoln- 
shire, and paid occasional visits to Christ- 
church, Camberwell, and London. Her mr)st 
permanent home seems to havebef'n the house 
of a Mr. Hyde at Dench worth, near Abing- 
don. Hyde had a brother William who was 
M.P. for Abingdon; he had bought land of 
Dudley's father, and was friendly with Dudley 
bimseii. Dudley's account-books show that 
he firequeutly visited Lady Amy at Mr. 
Hyde's in 1568 and 1559. She spent large 
sums on dress, for which her husband's 
stewards paid. A letter addressed by her to a 
woman tailor, William Edney of Tower Tloyal, 
respecting an elaborate costume is still pre- 
served at Longleat. Another of her letters 
(JJor/. MS, 4712), dated 7 Aug. (1558 or 
1559), and addressed to John Slowerdew, 
steward of Siderstem, gives, in her husband's 
name, several detail&T directions about the 
sale of some wool on the Siderstem estate, 
which had become the joint property of her 
husband and herself on her father's death in 
1557. The language suggests a perfect un- 
derstanding between huslmnd and wife. Early 
in 1560 Lady Amy removed to Cumnor Place, 
which was not far from Mr. Hyde's. An- 
thony Forster or Forrester, the chief control- 
ler of Dudley's private expenses and a perso- 
nal friend, rented Cumnor of its owner, Wil- 
liam Owen, son of George Owen, Henry VIH's 
physician, to whom the house had been 
ffranted by the crown in 1546. Forster was 
M.P. for Abingdon in 1572, purchased Cum- 
nor in the same year, and nothing is historic- 
ally known to his discredit. Besides Forster 
and his wife. Lady Amy found living at Cum- 
nor Mrs. Odingsells, a widow and a sister of 
Mr. Hyde of Denchworth, and Mrs. Owen, 
'WiUiam Owen's wife. On Sunday, 8 Sept. 

Toil. xn. 



15(50, Lady Amy is said to have direct^^d the 
whole household to visit Abingdon fair. The 
three ladies declined to go, but only Mrs. 
Owen dined with Lady Amy. Late in the 
day the servants returned from Abingdon and 
found Dudley's wife lying dead at the foot 
of the staircase in the hall. She had been 
playing at tables with the other ladies, it was 
stated, had suddenlv left t he room, had fallen 
downstairs and broaen her neck. 

Dudley heard the news wbjle with the queen 
at W^indiior, and directed a distant relative, 
Sir Thomas Blount, to visit Cumnor. Blount 
was instructed to encourage the most stringent 
public inquirv, and to communicate with John 
Appleyard, Lady Amy's half-brother. All 
manner of rumours were soon abroad. Mrs. 
Pinto, Lady Amy's maid, said that she had 
heard her mistress * pray to God to deliver her 
from desperat ion,' and although she tried to re- 
move the impression ofsuicide which her words 
excited, Dudley's reported relations with 
Elizabeth go far to account for Lady Amy's 
alleged * desperation.' Thomas Lever, a clergj'- 
man of Sherbuni, wrote to the privy council 
(17 Sept.) of *the grievous and dangerous 
suspicion and muttering ' about Lady Amy's 
death, and it was plainly hinted that Dudley 
had ordered Anthony Forster to throw Lady 
Amy downstairs. On 13 Sept. Dudley re- 
peated to Blount his anxiety wr a thorough 
and impartial investigation, and (according 
to his own account) corresponded with one 
Smith, foreman of the jury. lie added that 
all the jurymen were strangers to him. A 
verdict of mischance or accident^il death was 
returned. Dudley seems to have suggested 
that a second jury should continue the in- 
quiry, but nothing followed. On a Friday, 
probably 20 Sept., his wife's body was removed 
secretly to Gloucester Hall, now Worcester 
College, Oxford, and on Sunday, 22 Sept., was 
buried with the most elaborate heraldic cere- 
mony in St. Mary's Church. The corporation 
and university attended officially. Dudley 
was absent, and * Mrs. Norrys, daught^jr and 
heire of the Lord Wylliams of Thame,' acU*d 
as chief mourner. John Appleyard was also 
present. Dr. Francis Babington [q. v.], one 
of Dudley's chaplains, preached tiie sermon, 
and is said to have tripped once and described 
the lady as * pitifully slain ' (Leicester's Coinr- 
monwealth, pp. 22^ 36). 

That Dudley was, as Cecil wrote a few 
years later, ' infamed by his wife's death ' is 
obvious. If the court gossip reported by the 
Spanisli ambassador is to be credited, Dudley, 
in his d&sire to marry the queen, had talked 
of divorcing or of poisoning his wife many- 
months before she died. De Quadra, indeed, 
wrote home at the time that the news of her 
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death reached London (11 Sept.): 'They [i.e. 
the queen and Dudley] were thinking of de- 
stroying Lord Robert's wife. . . . They had 
given out that slie was ill, but she wasv not 
ill at all ; she was very well and taking care 
not to be poisoned. . . . The queen, on her 
return from hunting [on 4 Sept.], told me 
that Lord Robert's wife was dead or nearly 
so, and begged me to say nothing about it.' 
According to this statement Dudley and the 
queen conspired to murder Lady Amy, but 
Uiis terrible charge is wholly uncorroborated. 
Lady Amy's death undoubtedly removed the 
chief obstacle to the marriage of the queen 
with Dudley, and the influential persons at 
court, who were determined that Elizabeth 
should not take this disastrous step, naturally 
exaggerated the rumours of Dudley's guilt in 
order to disqualify him for becoming the 
royal consort. Throgrmorton, the English 
ambassador at Paris, frequently reported to 
Cecil that Dudley was universally credited 
on the continent with the murder of his wife, 
but this was Throgmorton's invariable pre- 
face to an impassioned protest against the 
proposed marriage of the queen with her 
favourite. On 30 Nov. the queen told one of 
her secretaries that the vei^ict of the jury 
left no doubt that Lady Amy had died acci- 
dentally, and Sir Henry Sidney, Dudley's 
brother-in-law, in the following January 
assured the Spanish ambassador that the 
malicious rumours were totally unfounded. 
Cecil, although no friend to Dudley, comes 
to the conclusion that they could not be sup- 
ported. In 1567 the charge of murder was 
revived by John Appleyard, who declared 
that the jury was suborned, but on being 
examined by the privy council he made an 
abject apology and confessed that he had wil- 
fully slandered Dudley because he had been 
disappointed in not receiving greater gifts 
from his brother-in-law. In 1 584 the story 
adopted by Sir Walter Scott in * Kenilwortli' 
was first published in a 1 ibel on Dudley usually 
known as * Leicester's Commonwealth ' (see in- 
fra). There Anthony Forster and Sir Richard 
Vemey, apparently of Compton Vemey^War- 
wickshire, one of Dudley's private friends, 
were said to have flung Tjady Amy downstairs. 
But none of the statements in this libel de- 
serves credit. There is no ground for con- 
necting Vemey in any way with the tragedy. 
The author of the ' Yorksh ire Tragedy ' (1608) 
obviously wrote in reference to the scanda- 
lous charge : 

The surest way to chain a woman's tongao 
Is break her neck — a politician did it. 

In spite of the suspicious circumstances of 
the death, nothing can be historically proved 



against Dudley. His absence from tht- in- 
quest and funeral is a pnoint against him. 
The anxiety expressed in his letters to Blount 
that the jury should pursue their investiga- 
tion to the furthermost, at the same time tbat 
he was himself v^Titing privately to the jury, 
is consistent with his guilt. But all the 
unpleasant rumours prove on examination 
to be singularly vague, and are just such as 
Leicester's unpopularity, caused by his rela- 
tions with the queen, would have led his 
numberless enemies to concoct. It is difti- 
cult to believe that the alleged murder would 
have been hushed up when so many {)ersons 
regarded it to the interest of themselves and 
the nation to bring it home to Dudley. The 
theory of suicide has most in its favour. 

Whatever were the queen's relations with 
Dudley before his wife's death, they became 
closer after it. It was reported that she was 
formally betrothed to him, that she had se- 
cretly married him in Lord Pembroke's house, 
and that she was * a mother already ' (January 
1560-1). But Elizabeth was never so com- 
pletely a victim to her passion as to allow her 
lover to control her political action, and his 
presumption often led to brief though bitter 
quarrels. On 30 Nov. 1560 the queen pro- 
mised to raise him to the peerage, but sud- 
denly tore up the patent. Dudley tried in 
vain to supplant Cecil. Although Cecil was 
for a time out of favour with Elizabeth owing 
to Dudley's machinations, his position was 
never seriously jeopardised. The puritan 
preachers were hottest in their denunciation 
of Elizabeth's behaviour with Dudley, and this 
was one of the causes which led Elizabeth to 
yield to Dudley's unprincipled and impolitic 
suggestion to seek Spanish and catholic aid in 
bringing about their union. Sir HenirSidney 
in January 1560-1 first asked De Quadra 
whether he would help on the marriage if 
Dudley undertook to restore the Roman ca- 
tholic religion in England. In February 
Dudley and the queen both talked with the 
Spaniard openly on the subject; in April 
Dudley accepted the terms offered by De 
Quadra. He promised that England should 
send representatives to the council of Trent, 
and talked of going himself. On 24 June De 
Quadra accompanied Elizabeth and her lover 
on a water-party down the Thames, when 
they behavea with discreditable freedom. In 
a long conversation De Quadra undertook to 
press on their union on condition that they 
should acknowledge the papal supremacy. 
The negotiation was kept secret from the 
responsible ministers, but Cecil suspected 
the grounds of De Quadra's intimacy with 
Dudley and Elizabeth, and powerful opposi- 
tion soon declared itself. Dudley's personal 
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enemies and the catholic nobles ap^eed that 
Dudley should only many the q\ieen at the 
coat of a revolution, and De Quadra wrote 
home that if the marriage tookplace Philii) II 
would find Enffland an easy conquest. W itli 
curious duplicitj' Dudley also corresponded 
-with the French Huguenots to induce tliem 
to support his ambitious marriage scheme. 
But his over-confidence did not please the 
queen. In July 1501 the king of Sweden 
offered Elizabeth his hand. Dudley ridiculed 
the offer, and the queen, irritated by his man- 
ner, said in the presence chamber that * slu^ 
would never marrv him nor none so mean 
as he/ and that his iriends * went about to dis- 
honour her' (^State Pajter/t, Foreign, '2'2 J uly). 
Dudley straightway asked permission to go to 
sea and obtamed it, but he remained at home 
and was soon reconciled to his mistress. When 
the succession question was debated in I '>(52, 
Dudley supported the pretensions of Lord 
Huntingdon, the husband of his sister Cathe- 
rine. In the autumn of the same year the 
queen, on what she judged to be her death- 
bed, nominated her favourite protector of the 
reahn. Next year the reports that Elizabeth 
had children by Dudley revived. One Robert 
Brooke of Devizes was sent to prison for pub- 
lishing the slander, and seven years later a man 
named Marsham of Norwich was punished for 
the same offence. An English spy in Spain in 
1588 reported that a youth aged twenty-six, 
calling himself Arthur Dudley , and claiming 
to be Elizabeth 8 son by Dudley, had lately 
arriTed in Madrid. He was born, he said, in 
1502 at Hampton Court. Philip II received 
him hospitably, and granted him a pension 
of six crowns a dav, but he was clearly a pre- 
tender (Ellis, Onff. Letters^ 2nd ser. iii. 185- 
1S6 ; LlWGARD, Ilist. 1874 edit. vi. :^37-8). 

Although Dudley did not abandon lio])e of 
the marriage, it is plain that during 1503 
Elizabeth realised its impracticability. Cecil, 
Sussex, Hunsdon, and Dorset did all they 
could to discredit Dudley, and his presump- 
tuous behaviour led to more frequent ex])lo- 
sions of wrath on the queen*s part. On one 
occasion Dudley threatened to dismiss one 
Bowyer, a gentleman of the black rod. The 
matter was brought to the queen's knowledge. 
She sent for Dudley and publicly addressed 
him : * I haye wished you well, but my favour 
is not so locked up for you that others shall 
not partake thereof. , , ' I will have here but 
one mistress and no master' (Naltntox, Fraff- 
ment^if ed. Arber, p. 17). About 1 563 the 
question of Queen Mary Stuart's marriage 
was before the English council, and Eliza- 
beth, with every appearance of generous self- 
denial, suggested that Dudley should become 
the Scottun queen's husband. She would 



I have preferred, she said, a union between 
(^ueen Maryamd Dudley's brother Ambrose, 
but was willing on grounds of policy to sur- 
render her favourite. In June 1504 Dudley 
made friends witli De Silva, the new Spanish 
ambassador, and once more declared himself 
t< » Ixj devoted in Spain. De Silva wrote home 
that if Cecil could onlv be dismissed and re- 
placed by i)udli\v, Spain and Kngland would 

■ be permanent allies. On 1*8 Sept. I504 Dudley 
was created Baron Denbigli, and on iM) Sept. 
Earl of Leicester. In October (accoi-ding to 
Melville, the Scottish ambassador) Eliza- 
beth declared herself resolved to press on the 
match between Dudley and Queen Marj-, and 
it was stated that she had bestowed an earl- 
dom on him to fit him for his promotion. The 
union of Mary with Darnley m 1505 brought 
the scheme to nothing. 

I The old nobility at Elizabeth's court ac- 
quiesced with a very bad grace in Leicester's 
predominance. In March 1 505 Norfolk, who 

, had persistently opposed himself to Dudley's 
pretensions, quarrelled openly with him in the 
queen's presi'uce. They were playing tennis 
together before Elizabeth. During a pause 
Leicester snatched the queen's handkerchief 
from her hand and wiped his face with it. 
Norfolk denoimced this action as * saucy,' and 
blows followed. In August 1565 the queen 
paid her first visit to Kenilworth, which 
she had granted Leicester (6 Sept. 15t>.*J). 
AVhile the court was at Greenwich in June 
15fiH Sussex and Leicester had a fierce alter- 
cation in Elizabeth's presence, and the queen 
herself brought about a temporary reconcilia- 
tion. Early in lotJt:) the Archduke Charles 
renewed his offer of marriage with Elizabeth, 
and the queen discussed it so seriously that 
Ijcicester acknowledged in a letter to Cecil that 
his fate was seah?d. (. 'ecil drew up more t ban 
onepa]>er in which he contrasted Leice>terand 
the archduke as the (jueen's suitors, much to 
thelatter's advantage. lie declared l-,eicester 
to b<' insolvent, to be *infamed by his wife's 
death,' and anxious to advance his personal 

' friends. Little change in Leicester's perscmal 
relations with the queen was apparent while 
the negotiations with tlie arcliduke were 
pending, and he did what lie could to ruin 
the scheme. In l)ecem])er 1507 he strongly 
opposed in the council Sussex's and Cecil s 

i»roposal to bring the archduke to England. 
n ordt^r to obstruct his rivals' policy he 
boldly turned his back on his old njlations 
with the catholics and raised a cry of * pt>p<*r\'.' 
As early as 1504 Leicester had Ijeen making 
advances to the puritans, and Archbishop 
Parker and he had had some diffen.'nces as to 
the toleration to be extended to their practices 
(Stkype, Parker, i. 311). Subseciuently he 
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figured as their chief patron at court, and 
ostentatiously tookThomas Cartwright under 
his protection. Jewel was now directed by 
him to stir up the puritans in London against 
the marriage. Sussex vainly remonstrated 
and threatened to denounce Lim publicly as 
the betrayer of the queen and country. Early 
in 1668 Leicester's victory was assured and 
the archduke*s ofier rejected. 

Outside the court. Leicester's position was 
reckoned all-powerful. Elizabeth had made 
him rich in spite of his extravagant habits. 
Four licenses to export woollen cloth * un- 
woved ' were issued in 1661 and 1662. In 
1663 he received from the crown the manor 
and lordship and castle of Kenilworth, the 
lordship and castle of Denbigh, and lands in 
Lancasnire, Surrey, Rutland, Denbigh, Car- 
marthen, York, Cardigan, and Brecknock 
(Pat. 5 Eliz. 4th part ; Oriff, 6 Eliz. 3rd part, 
rot. 132). The manors of Caldecot« and Pe- 
lynge, Bedfordshire, with many other parcels 
of land, followed in the next year, and in 
1666 sixteen other estates in drSerent parts 
of England and Wales were assigned him 
(Oriff. 8 Eliz. Ist part., rot. 66 ; Pat. 8 Eliz. 
7th part). In 1666 he was granted a license 
to * retain ' one hundred persons, and became 
chancellor of the county palatine of Chester. 
In 1662 he was appointed high steward of 
Cambridge University, and stayed with the 
queen at Trinity College in Au^st 1664, 
when she paid her well-known official visit. 
Soon afterwards (31 Dec. 1564) he became 
chancellor of Oxford University, and directed 
the elaborate reception of Elizabeth there in 
August 1666. A public dialogue, in Latin 
elegiacs, between Elizabetli and her favourite 
was printed (Elizahethan Oxford (Oxi. Wist. 
Soc.),pp. 167-68). In January 1666-6 Leices- 
ter and Norfolk were created by the French 
king, Charles IX, knights of St. Michael (Ash- 
mole, Garter, p. 369), and in 1571 Leicester 
kept with great state at Warwick the feast of 
St. Michael, when his gorgeous attire excited 
general admiration (cf. Topogr. Bibl. Brit. 
vol. iv. pt. ii.) 

In 1668 Mary Queen of Scots fled to 
England for protection ; the catholic lords of 
the north of England were meditating open 
rebellion, and attempts were being made at 
court under the guidance of Norfolk to get 
rid of Cecil. Ijeicester fostered the agitation 
against Cecil, and told the queen that she 
would never be safe while Cecil had a head 
on his shoulders. He also sought to make 
the presence of Queen Mary 8er\'e his own 
ends. He received with enthusiasm her en- 
voy, the Bishop of Ross; deprecated the 
bishop's suggestion that he should himself 
marry the Sottish queen; sent her presents, 



and finally agreed to forward the C4itholic 
plot for marrying her to the Duke of Norfolk. 
Elizabeth was bitterly opposed to this dan- 
gerous scheme, but Leicester freely argued 
with her on the point. Meanwhile Leicester, 
with characteristic baseness, allowed it to be 
assumed by the conspirators that he was 
looking with a favourable eye on the treason- 
able conspiracy hatching in the north. He 
obviously believed Elizabeth's fall to be at 
hand and was arranging for the worst. But 
Cecil was more powerful than Ijeicester cal- 
culated. Elizabeth's government weathered 
the storm with comparative ease. Norfolk 
was sent to the Tower in October 1669, and the 
rebellion of the northern earls was crushed 
in November. Leicester recogrnised that his 
influence with the queen in matters of politics 
would not compare with Cecil's. * Burghley,' 
he wrote 4 Nov. 1672, 'could do more with 
her in an hour than others in seven years.' 
But, so far as his personal relations with the 
queen were concerned, his position was un- 
changed, although his hopes of marriage were 
nearly ended. 

In 1670 and 1671, with much show of dis- 
interestedness, Leicester strongly supported 
the proposal that Elizabeth should marry the 
Duke of Anjou. Private affairs doubtless en- 
couraged this policy. In 1671 he contracted 
himself to Douglas Sheffield, widow of John, 
second baron Sheffield, and daughter of Wil- 
liam, first lord Howard of Effingham. In May 
1673 he secretly married the lady at Esher. 
Two days later a son, Robert [see Dudley, 
Sir Robebt, 1673-1649], was bom, of whose 
legitimacy there can be little doubt. Appa- 
rently fearing the queen's wrath, Leicester 
never acknowledged this marriage. His in- 
fatuation for Laoy Douglas was falsely said 
by his enemies to have led him to poison her 
former husband. But his sentiments soon 
changed, and he offered Lady Sheffield 700/. 
a year to ignore their relationship. The offer 
was indignantly rejected. Leicester was after- 
wards reported to have attempted to poison 
her, and to have so far succeeded as to de- 
prive her of her hair and nails. Gilbert Tal- 
bot wrote to his father, 11 May 1673, that 
two ladies had long been in love with Leices- 
ter, Lady Sheffield and Lady Frances Howard, 
that the queen suspected their passion, and 
spies were wat<jhing Leicester (Lodoe, IHtis- 
trations, ii. 100). But his influence at court 
was not seriously imperilled. Evidence of 
the pow^er which he was credited in the 
country with exerting indirectly on ministers 
of state is given by the records of the town 
of Tewkesbury for 1673. The citizens had 
petitioned for a charter of incorporation, and 
when the proceedings dragged, they ' levied 



for a second time. Astley, a gentleman of 
the bedchamber, rt'minded the queen that 
Leicester was still free to marrv' her. She 
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and gathered' among themselves money to ' land. Early in 1578theDukeof Anjou,now 
purchase forLeicester * a cup of silver and gilt/ , Duke d'Alen^on, renewed his offer of marriage 
and subsequently * an ox of unusual size.* to Elizabeth, and it was seriously entertained 

In July 1576 Leicester entertained the ' ' "' * -^i _- — xi j. 

queen at Kenil worth. The royal party arrived 
at the castle onSaturday, 9 July, and remained 

there till Wednesday, 27 July. As early as cjew angry and declared it would be * unlike 
1570 Leicester had begun to strengthen the herself and unmindful of her royal majesty 
fortifications of his palace, and to celebrate ; to prefer her sen-ant whom she herself had 
the queen's visit he is said to have added raised before the greatest ])rinces of Christen- 
largely to the munition and artillery there, dom* (Camdex). In 1578 Leicester, having 
Elaborate pageant«werearranged,and all the I finally abandoned all hopes of the queen's 
festivities were on an exceptionally gorgeous hand, married Lettice Knollys, countess of 
scale. Shakespeare is believed to have wit- Essex. The ceremony was first performed 
nessed some part of the fantastic enter- at Kenilworth, and afterwards {j2\ Sept. 
tainments. Obenrn's vision in * Midsummer 1578 ) at Wanst ead, in the presence of Leices- 




tuallys 
on Cupid*8 shaft aimed ' at a fair vestal throned 
by the west' and falling on * a little western 



home of Leicester, had been purchased a few 
months before, and the queen visited him 



ambassador, who was negotiating 
Alen^on's marriage, suddenly broke the news 
to the queen. Elizabeth behaved as if she 
were heartbroken, and three days later pro- 
mised to accept Alen^on on his own terms. 
Sheorden?d Leicester to confine himself to the 
castle of Greenwich, and talked of sending 



flower,' a covert hint has been detected of there in the course of the year (Nichols, 
Leicester's relations both with the queen and , Pntgresses, ii. 222 ). The fact of the marriage 
Lady Sheffield (cf. Halpin, Oberons Virion j was kept carefully from Elizabeth's know- 
Illustratedj Shakspere Soc, 1843). Two full ledge, although very many courtiers were in 
reports of the reception accorded to Elizabeth the secret. In August 1579 M. de Simier, 
at Kenilworth were issued in 1576 — one by the French 
Robert Laneham, clerk of the council, and 
the other (entitled ' Princely l*leasures at 
the CJourte at Kenelwoorth ') by George Gas- 
coigne. In July 1576 Leicester was in ill- 
health, and his dfoctors insisted on his drink- 
inff Buxton waters. 

Leicester's ambition was still unsatisfied, him to the Tower, but Sussex advised her to 
In September 1577 Elizabeth was contem- be merciful. Leicester's friends declared that 
plating the despatch of an army to fight lu» voluntarily bccanie a prisoner in his own 
against Spain in the Low Countries, and chamber on the pretence of taking physic 
Leicester resolved to obtain the post of com- (Gkeville, Liffi of Sir P. Sidney), 



vember. Elizabeth raised no objection to end to the French marriage scheme. He was 
I^icester's application for the generalship, credited Avith endeavouring to poison the 
but, aftergi\ing a definite promise to help the i ambassador, and when a gun was accident- 
Low Countries, she suddenly, in March 1578, ally discharged at the queen's barge on the 
declined to send an army abroad. Leicester Thames, while Elizabeth, De Simier, and Lei- 
was deeply disappointed, but private aftairs cester were up(m it, it was absurdly suirgested 
were again occupying him. Although un- that De Simier had been shot at by one of 
able to rid himself of Lady Sheffield, ho was Leicester's agents. Alen^on arrived in 1580. 
making love to Lettice, the widowed countess Leicester attended him and t he queen, and in 
of Essex, with whose late husband, Walter Februar}* 1 580-1 accompanied the duke on his 
Devereux, first earl of Esstjx [q. v.], he had way to the Low Countries as far as Antwerp 
been on very bad terms. When Essex dietl by Elizabeth's order. On Leicester's return 
at Dublin in 1576, it was openly suggested Elizabeth had an interview with him and 
that Leicester had poisoned him, but the re- re])roached him with staying too long abroad. 
port proved baseless. Lady Essex, who was liumours were spread that Leicester aimed 
well Known to the queen, and interchange<l at b(K:oming]>rinee of t he protestant provinces 
gifts with her on New Year's day 1578, had of Holland, and the quei-n o]H*nly charged 
long been on intimate terms with Leicester, him with ctmspiring with the Prince of 
andhad stayed at Kenilworth during the fes- Grange against iu?r. Leicester did not deny 
tivities of I576,while her husband was in Ire- that his ambition lay in the direction indi- 
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CRted, but warned the queen that if she, as 
in her irritation she hinted, intended to ally 
herself with Spain against the Low Countries, 
she would have to prepare for war with France 
as well as with the Netherlunds. 

Leicester's presumption was now at its 
zenith. With an eve on the l^w Countries as 
an appanage fi^r himself, he in December 1682 
proposed that Arabella Stuart should marry 
llobert, his infant son by his wife Lettice, and 
thus the crown miglit possibly enter his own 
family. He also suggested that one of his 
stepdaughters would make a good wife for 
James of Scotland. The latter proposal led 
to a passionate protest from Elizabtith, who 
loathed Leicester's wife, and denounced her 
with terrible vehemence (June 1583). In 1584 
Leicester suggested the formationof the well- 
known association for the protection of the 
queen's person, chiefly with the object of cir- 
cumventing the catholic nobility, whom the 
queen's treatment of Queen Mary was drawing 
into treasonable devices. In the same year 
Leicester was held up to the nation's detesta- 
tion in an anonymous pamphlet, first issued 
at Antwerp as * Tlie copve of a letter wrj'ten 
by a Master of Art6 at Cambridge,' but better 
known as * Leicester's Commonwealth.' The 
author, wlio is assumed on highly doubtful 
f grounds to be the j esuit Parsons, tried to prove 
that the ancient constitution of the realm was 
practically subverted, and that the govern- 
ment of the country had been craft ily absorbed 
by Leicester, whose character was that of an 
inhuman monster. All offices of trust were, 
it was alleged, in his hands or those of his re- 
lations. The corporation of Leicester replied 
to these charges by entertaining the earl at 
an elaborate banquet on Thursday 18 June, 
while ho was staying with his sister, the 
Countess of Huntingdon. Sir Philip Sidney, 
Leicester's nephew, circulated a vindication 
of his uncle and his family (prints by Collins 
in the ' Sydney Papers '). On 26 June 1585 
Elizabeth issued an order in council forbid- 
ding the book's circulation, and asserting on 
her own knowledge that its charges were 
false. As an historical authority it certainly 
has no weight, but as an indication of the 
hatred that Leicester had succeeded in ex- 
citing, it is of importance to his biographer. 
In August 1585 Burghleywrot<> to Leicester 
to complain of certain contemptuous speeches 
which the earl was reported to have made 
concerning him. Leicester replied at great 
length, denying the imputation. He lamented 
the envy wnicii his position at court excited, 
but deprecated the notion that he wished for 
Burghloy's place, and asserted that he had 
always been Burghloy's friend (Stbtpe, Ari- 
naU, III. i. 503-(>). 



In the autumn of 1685 Elizabeth at length 
resolved to inter\'ene in the Low Countries. 
A great English army was to be sent to the aid 
of the States-General in their war with Spain, 
and the command of the expedition was be- 
stowed on Leicester (September 1685). His 
intimacy with the queen made the appoint- 
ment satisfactory to England's allies, but 
his incapacity soon showed its imprudence. 
In December he reviewed his troop of six 
hundred horse in London, and marched to 
Harwich. He disembarked at Flushing 
10 Dec. The Dutch received him trium- 
phantly. Oon^eous pageants and processions 
were arranged in his honour. At Utrecht 
Jacobus Cm-ysopolitanus and Arnold Eyck 
issued extravagant panegyrics; the former 
added a brief history of the earl's reception, 
and on 23 April 1586 Leicester celebrated 
with abundant pomp the feast of St. George 
in the city. At Leydeu the memory of similar 
festivities lasted so long tliat the students 
on 7 June 1870 gave an imitation of them 
to celebrate the 296th anniversary of the 
Leyden High School. At the Hague was 
published in 1586 an elaborate series of 
twelve engravings representing the trium- 
phal procession whicn welcomed Leicester 
to the town. Leicester had good grounds 
for writing home to the queen that the 
Netherlanaers were devoted to her, but he 
was in no hurry to take the field. On 14 Jan. 
1585-0 a deputation from the States-General 
offered him the absolute government of the 
United Provinces. Leicester declared that 
he was taken by surprise, and pointed out 
that his instructions only permitted him to 
fterve the States-General and not to r?/7^ them. 
Further entreaties followed, and Leicester 
yielded. On 25 Jan. he was solemnly installed 
as absolute governor, and took an oath to pre- 
sen-e the religion and liberty of his subjects. 
On 6 Feb. a proclamation was issued announc- 
ing his new dignity (translation printed in 
Som^rs Tract4t, 1810, i. 420-1 ). Davison, the 
English envoy at the Hague, with whom 
Leicester had long been on intimate terms, 
was sent home to communicate the news to 
Elizabeth. 

All was known before Davison arrived. 
The queen was indignant, and threatened to 
recall the earl. It was reported that Leices- 
ter's wife was about to join her husband 
with a CTeat t rain of ladies, and the queen*s 
wrath increased. Burghley, Walsingham, 
and Hatton urged that Leicester's conduct 
had been politic. Leicester, who soon learned 
of the disturbance created by his action, 
argued in a despatch that he had been mo- 
dest in accepting the mere title of governor, 
and blamed Davison for not defending him 
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fairly. Sir Thomas Hf>neage reached Flush- I and the advice of Sir William IVlhuui, Lin- 
ing (3 March), and hrought letters announc- i abled Leicester to improve his position. On 
ing Elizabeth 8 displeasure. Leicester replied | '2 Sept. he relievt?d Berck ; the fueuiy soon 
by sending Sir Thomas Sherley, hut the queen retired into winter quart^Ts; the forts nl)out 
did not relent. The quarrel was distracting Zutphen and Deventer wore captured by the 
attention from the objects of the expedition, gallantry of Sir Edward Stanley and Sir 
and Buiyhley threatened to resign unless William Pelham; and the indecisive cam- 
Elizabeth gave a temporary ratification of paign was at an end. l^'icester came home, 
the earl's appointment. At last she yielded making no provision for t lu< command of the 
80 far as to allow him to continue in his ottice army, lie had lal)oured hard for the execu- 
imtil the coimcil of state could devise such tion of Marj-^ Qu«.H»n of Scots, had written 
a qualification of his title and authority as letters pressing it cm the queen while in llol- 
might remove her objection without peril to land, and had hinted when Elizabeth seemed 
the public wellare. After more negotiations | to hesitate that Mary might be privately 
and renewed outbursts of the queen's wrath, strangled. He now renewed his importu- 
the matter ended by the Dutch council of nities, and on 8 Feb. loHO-? the execution 
state petitioning Elizabeth to maintain the took placi*. — ^ 

existing arrangement until they could with- j In January 1586-7 Deventer was betrayed \ 
out peril to themselves effect some change to the Spaniards, and the States-General 
(June 1586). The queen had published her begged for Leicester's return. The queen 
displeasure and had relieved herself of all refused the demand, but, after directing him 
suspicions of collusion with Leicester. She , to avoid hostilities, sent him over in June 
therefore raised no further diificulties. to inform the Dutch that they must come to 

Leicester's arrogance soon proved to the terms with Spain. Parma was besieging 
States-Greneral that they had made an error. Sluys, and declined to entertain negotiations 
He called his Dutch colleagues * churls and i for peace. The English were forced to renew 
tinkers,* and was always wrangling with ' the war, but it was too late to save Sluys, 
them over money matters. * Would God I which fell in August. The wret<;hed jdight 
were rid of this place,' he wrote (8 Aug.), of the English soldiers rendered them nearly 




Spaniards under the Duke of Parma. He . me<lal struck with the motto* In vit us desero 
succeeded in relieving Grave, and vainly \ non Gregem sed ingratos.* A party still 
imagined that the enemy were completely supported him in Holland, and resisted his 
ruined bj the victory. On 23 April Leicester successor. On 12 April 1 588 a proclamation 
was reviewing his troops at Utrecht when was issued by the Statt?s, amiouncing his 
pews was brought him that the Spaniards I final resignation of his high ofiice (trans- 
were marching to recapture Grave. He ' lation in Somers Tracts, 1810, i. 421-4). 
inarched leisurely to Amneim and Nimeguen • On Leicester's return home he was wel- 
withthe avowed intention of intercepting the comed as of old by the queen. She seemed 
enemy, but as he had no news of their route to place increased confidence in him. In May 
Leicester never met the attacking force, and ! and June 1588, while the country was pre- 
Grave was recaptured with ease. To allay paring to resist the Spanish Annada, he was 
the panic which this ludicrous failure pro- constantly in her company, and received the 
ducea in Holland, Leicester tried the go- appointment of 'lieutenant and captain-ge- 
vemor of Grave, Baron Henart, by court- neral of the queen's armies and companies* 
martial, and sent him to the scaftbld. Prince (24 July). He joined the camp at Tilbury 
Maurice and Sir Philip Sidney seized Axel, on 26 .f uly, and when the danger was over 



and partly retrieved the failing reputation 
of the English army. I^eicester in his des- 



the quei?n visited the camp, and rode with him 
down the lines (9 Aug.) (hie of Leicester's 



patches blamed ever}'body for his own neglect ■ latest letters described to Lord Shrewsbury 
of duty, and let Nuys fall to the enemy with- ! (15 Aug.) Elizabeths glorious reception by 
out raising a finger to protect it. The equip- ] the troops. At the same time she had a pa- 



ment and temper of part of his army were cer- 
tainly unsatisfactory, and he had repeatedly 
to make an example of deserters, but his petty 



tent drawn up constituting him lieut4?nant- 
general of England and Ireland, but, yielding 
to t he protests of Burghley, Hatton, and Wal- 



wrangling with Worris and other able col- \ singham, she delayed signing it. Leicester 



leagues explains much of his failure. In 
August a gentle letter of reprimand from the 
queen, the receipt of fresh supplies of money. 



withdrew fromLondon at the end of August. 
While on the way t o Kenil wort h he stopped at 
his house at Comburj', Oxfordshire, and there 
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he died of * a continual fever, as 'twas said/ 
on 4 Sept. 1688, aged about fifty-six. Ben 
Jonson tells the story that he had given his 
wife * a bottle of liquor which he willed her 
to use in any faintness, which she, not know- 
ing it was poison, gave him, and so he died * 
(CcmtjersatwnswithDrumnwndy'p.^-i), Bliss 
in his notes to the * AthensB Oxon.,' ii. 74-6, 
first printed a contemporary narrative to the 
effect that the countess had fallen in love 
with Christopher Blount [q. v.], gentleman 
of the horse to l^eicester ; that Leicester 
had taken Blount to Holland with the inten- 
tion of killing him, in which he failed ; that 
the countess, suspecting her husband's plot, 
gave him a poisonous cordial after a heavy 
meal while she was alone with him at Corn- 
bury. Blount married the countess after 
Leicester's death, and the narrator of the 
story gives as his authority "William Haynes, 
Leicester's page and gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, wno saw the fatal cup handed to 
his master. But the story seems improbable 
in face of the post-mortem examination, which 
was stated to show no trace of poison. Leices- 
ter was buried in the lady chapel of the col- 
legiate tomb at Warwick. The gorgeous 
funeral cost 4,000/. An elaborate altar-tomb 
with a long Latin inscription was erected 
there to his memory by nis wife, Lettice. 
By her he had a son, Kobert, who died at 
Wanstead 19 July 1684, and was buried in 
the Beauchamp (jhapel, Warwick. Leices- 
ter's will, dated at Middleburg, 1 Aug. 1587, 
was proved by the countess, the sole exe- 
cutrix, two days after his death. He left 
to the queen, with strong expressions of 
fidelity, a magnificent jewel set with emeralds 
and diamonds, together with a rope of six 
hundred * fair white pearls.' Wanstead was 
appointed for the countess's dowager-house. 
Sir Christopher Hatton, the Earl of Warwick, 
and Lord Howard of Effingham were over- 
seers of the will. His personalty was valued 
at 29,820/. (cf Harl. Molls, D. 35). Inven- 
tories of his pictures at Kenilworth, Leices- 
ter House, and Wanstead have been printed 
(Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 201-2, 224-5). 
There are 183 entries, among them portraits 
of himself, his relatives, the queen, and the 
chief foreign generals and statesmen of the 
time. Leicester's widow, after marrying Sir 
Christopher Blount, sought in vain a recon- 
ciliation with Elizabeth in 1597; remained 
on friendly terms with Robert, earl of Essex, 
her son by her first husband, till his execu- 
tion in 16()1 ; took some part in the educa- 
tion of Kobert, third earl of Essex, her grand- 
son ; resisted the efforts of Leicester's son. 
Sir Robert Dudley [q. v.], to prove his legiti- 
macy; and died, vigorous to the last, on 



26 Dec. 1634, aged 94. She was buried by 
Leicester in Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, 
and some verses on her death by Gervase 
Clifton were painted on a tablet hung near 
the Leicester monument. 

' Laws and Ordinances,' drawn up for the 
English army in Holland, and published in 
London in lo87, is the only printed work of 
which Leicest'er was author, but numerous 
letters appear in Di^^'s ' Compleat Am- 
bassador, 1665, in 'Cabala,' 1671, and in 
the *Leycester Correspondence,' 1844. They 
all show much literary power. His style is 
colloquial, but always energetic. In 1571 
Leicester founded by act of parliament a 
hospital at Warwick for twelve poor men. 
The first warden was Ralph Griffin, D.l)., 
and the second Thomas Cartwright, the puri- 
tan [q. v.] Leicester drew up statutes for 
the institution, 26 Nov. 1586 (Collins, Syd- 
ney Papers, i. 46-7). 

Leicester was a patron of literature and 
the drama. Roger Ascham, whose son Dud- 
ley {b. 1664) was his godson, often -wrote of 
his literary taste. Gabriel Harvey devoted 
the second book of his * Congratulationes 
Valdinenses,' London, 1678, to his praises, 
and printed eulogies by Pietro Bizari, Carlus 
Utenhovius,WalteTHaddon, Abraham Hart- 
well , and Edward Grant. Geofirey Whitney, 
when dedicating to him his ' Choice of Em- 
blemes ' (1686), states that many famous men 
had been enabled to pursue their studies 
through his beneficence. Home dedicated to 
him his translation of two of Cahin's sermons 
in 1585, and Cartwright was always friendly 
with him. AVhile patronising the puritan 
controversialists he exhibited with charac- 
teristic inconsistency an active interest in the 
drama. As early as 1571 * Lord Leicester's 
Men ' performed a play before the queen when 
visiting Saffron Walden. In succeeding years 
the same company of actors is often men- 
tioned in the accounts of the office of revels. 
On 7 May 1574 the first royal patent granted 
to actors in this country was conceded to the 
Earl of Leicester in benalf of his actor-ser- 
vants, at whose head stood James Burbage 
[q. v.] Plays or masques formed the chief 
attractions of the Kenilworth festivities of 
1675 (CoLLiEB, nist. English Dramatic 
Poetry, i. 192, 202, 224r-6, iii. 259). 

Love of display and self-indulgence are Lei- 
cester's most striking personal characteristics. 
By his extravagant dress, his gluttony, and his 
cruel treatment of women he was best known 
to his contemporaries. That he was also an 
accomplished poisoner has been repeatedly 
urged a^inst him, but the evidence is incon- 
clusive in all the charges of murder brought 
against him. In politics his aim was to con- 
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trol and (at first^ marry the queen, whose 
early infatuation tor him decreased but never 
died. He was a clever tactician, and con- 
trived to turn the least promising political 
crises into means of increasing his influence 
at court. The general policy of Elizabeth 
was unaffected by him. The piety with which 
he has been credited in later life does not 
merit serious attention. In person he w^as 
stated to be remarkably handsome, although 

• towards his latter end he grew high-coloured 
and red-faced' (NAUirroN), tall in stature, 
dignified in bearing, and affable in conversa- 
tion. The best portrait is that by Mark 
Garrard at Hatfield. Another (with a page) 
by Zucchero belongs to the Marquis of ^Bath. 
A third at Penshurst was painted in 1 585. 
Others are in the University Library, 
Cambridge, and at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambrid^. In the large picture of Queen 
Elizabeth visiting Hunsdon House (1571), 
belonging to Mr. G. D. W. Digby, Leicester 
is the courtier standing nearest to the queen 
(Cataioffue of Exhibition of National Por- 
traits, 1866). 

[There is no good biography of Leicester. 
' The copy of a Letter wryten by a Master of 
Arte of Cambridge to his Friend in London con- 
cerning some taike past of lato between two 
worshipfoll and grave men about the present 
state and some proceedyngs of the Erie of Leyces- 
t«r and his friendes in Enghind/ is the full title 
of the scurrilous libel attributed to Father Piir- 
sons, usually quoted as ' Leicester's Conmion- 
wealth/ and known from the green-edged leaves 
of the original edition as ' Father Parson's Green 
Coat.' Some letters in Cole's jMSS. xxx. 1 29, show 
clearly that Father Parsons was not the author, 
but that it was the work of a courtier who en- 
deavoured to foist responsibility on Pansons. 
This book, which treats Leicester as a profes- 
sional poisoner and a debauchee, is the founda- 
tion of all the chief lives. It was fiTfil printed 
probably at Antwerp in 1584; it appeareil in 
a French translation under the title uf 'La Vie 
Abominable, Kuses, Trahisons, Meurtres. Im- 
postures/ &c. (Paris? 1585), and in a Latin 
version by lulius Briegerus at Naples in 1585 as 

• Flores Calvinistici decerpti ex Vita Roberti 
Dndlei, comitis Leicestriae.' It was republished 
in London in 1641 as 'Leicester s Commonwealth 
identified/ and was versified as 'Leicester's Ghost' 
about the same time. Orders were issued for its 
suppression in October 1641 (Cal. State Papers, 
1641-3, p. 13G). It formed the basis of Dr. 
Drake's ' Secret Memoirs of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester' (London, 1706, 2nd edit. 1706. 
8rd edit. 1708), which was given in 1721 the new 
title * Perfect Picture of a Favourite.' Drake 
pretended to print the libel 'for the first time 
from an old manuscript.' In 1727 Dr. Jebb 
issued a Life ' drawn from original writers and 
reoozds/ which does not place less reliance than 



its predeceasors on ' Leicester's Commonwealth,' 
but quotes many other authorities. The Amy 
Robsart episode has been the subject of numerous 
books. Ashmole's account, which Sir Walter Scott 
adopted, is printed in his 'Antiquities of Berk- 
shire,* i. 140-54, and is dmwn from ' I^eicester's 
Commonwealth.' More critical examinations of 
the story appear in A. D. Bartlott's 'Cuninor 
Place' (1850), in Pettigrew's 'Inquiry concerning 
the Death of Amy Robsart ' (1859), and in J. G. 
Adlard's 'Amye Robsart' (a useful collection of 
authorities and geneidogical information alx)Ut t he 
Rol)sart family) (1861). Canon Jackson printed 
several manuscripts relating to Lady Amy, now at 
Longleat, in 'Wiltshire Archaeological and Natu- 
ral Hist. Mag./xvii. 47-93 (May 1877), and in 
* Nineteenth Century' for March 1882 he argues 
strongly for Leicester's innocence. Mr. Walter 
Rye, in his ' Murder of Amy Robsart — a brief 
for the prosecution ' (1885), attempts to convict 
him by treating • Leicester's Commonwealth ' as 
trustworthy evidence, and interpreting unfavour- 
ably much neutral collateral information. A 
valuable list of royal grants made to Leicester, 
and some contemporary documents at Hatfield, 
notably Appleyard's * Examination,' appear in 
Mr. Rye's appendix. * Cumnor Hall/ the well- 
known ballad on Amy Robsart, by W. J. Mickle, 
first appeared in Evans's Bjillads, 1784, and first 
directed Sir Walter Scott's attention to the sub- 
ject. His novel of 'Keuilworth' was issued 
in 1821. Its historical errors, often exposed, 
were fully treated of l)y Herrmann Isaac in 'Amy 
Robsart und Graf Leicester' in 1886. Leices- 
ter's important letters to Blount, written imme- 
diately after Amy's death, wore first printe<l from 
the Pepys's Collection in Lord Brayhrooke's edi- 
tion of Pepys's * Diary ' in 1 848. For Leicester's 
career in Holland tlie ' Leycester Corre8j>ondence,' 
ed. John Bruce (Camd. 8oc. 1844), which covers 
his first visit. 1585-0, is. together with Motley's 
History, most valuable. * A brief Report of the 
Militiirie Service done in the l/ow Countries by 
the Karl of Leicester, written by one that hath 
served in a good place there,' is a contemporary 
eulogy (London, 1587). Contemporary' accounts of 
his triumphal progress through Utreiht, Leyden, 
and the Hague are mentioned nl^>ve, A Re- 
monstrance (in French) apiinst his conduct in 
Holland appeared at Utrecht in 1587. and his 
reply (in Dutch) at Dordrecht in the same year. 
Madame Touswiint wrote a Dutch novel entitled 
'Leicester en Nederland,' and at Deventerin 1847 
was issued Hugo Bcijerman's * Oldenbamcveld : 
do Staten von Holland en Leycester,' a discus- 
sion of his policy. See also Fronde's Hist^iry 
(very valuable for the Spjinish accounts of I/eices- 
ter) ; Lingard's Hist. ; Naunton's Fragnientii Re- 
galia; Camden's Annals; Stow's Annals; Sydney 
Papers, ed. Collins; Sir Dudley Dipfues's Com- 
pleat Ambassador (1655); Cabala (1671): Cal. 
State Papers (Domestic) (1547-88) : Nichols's 
Progresses, especially ii. 613-24; Cal. Hatfield 
Papers, i. ; Cooper's Athenae Cjintabr. ii. 30, 543 ; 
Wood's Athena* Oxon.,ed. Bliss, ii. 74-5 ; Strype's 
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Annals, Memorials, and Lives of Parker and 
Whitgift; Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. iii. 283 (an unprinted letter to 
the Earl of Bedford, 17 Sept. 1665); Dugdale's 
Warwickshire. The fullest account of Lettico, 
Leicester's third wife, is in Gent. Mag. (1846) 
i. 250 et seq. ; it is by Mr. J. G. Nichols.] 

S. L. L. 

DUDLEY, Sir ROBERT, styled Duke 

OF NORTHUMBERLAXD and EaBL OF WAR- 
WICK (1673-1649^, naval commander and in- 
ventor, was son of Robert Dudley [q. v.], earl 
of Leicester, by Douglas Sheffield, widow of 
John, second baron Slieffield, and daughter 
of William, first lord Howard of Effingham. 
Dudley's legitimacy was never legally esta- 
blished. He adduced evidence to show that 
his parents formally contracted themselves at 
a house in Cannon Row, Westminster, in 1671 ; 
that in May 1573, two days before his own 
birth at Sheen, they were secretly married at 
Esher, Surrey; that Sir Edward Horsey gave 
the lady away ; that Dr. Julio and seven others 
witnessed the ceremony ; that the secrecy was 
due to his father's desire to keep the marriage 
from Queen Elizabeth's knowledge, and that 
until he was three years old, ana his father's 
affections were transferred to the Countess of 
Essex, Leicester treated him as his lawful 
heir. About 1577 Leicester seems to have 
offered Lady Sheffield 7001. to induce her to 
disavow the marriage, but this bribe she in- 
dignantly declined. In 1578 Leicester mar- 
ried the 0)untess of Essex, whereupon Lady 
Sheffield married Sir Edward Stafford of 
Grafton. These marriages, whose validity 
was not disputed, are the substantial ground 
on which Dudley has been adjudged ille- 
gitimate ; but they are not incompatiole with 
the allegation that his father and mother 
went through a marriage ceremony at Esher 
in 1573. His godfathers were Sir Henry 
Lee and his father's brother, Ambrose Dudley 
[q. v.], earl of Warwick. Lady Dacres of 
the South was his godmother, but none of 
these persons were present at his baptism. 
The Earl of Warwick: always seems to have 
treated the child with kindness. For a time 
Dudley lived with his mother, and his father 
was denied access t^ him. But when he was 
five or six Leicester obtained possession of 
him, and sent him to a school kept by Owen 
Robin at Offington, near Worthmg, Sussex. 
In 1587 he was entered at Christ Church, 
Oxford, as an earVs son, and placed under 
t he care of Thomas Chaloner. Leicester died 
in 1588, and left to yoimg Robert after the 
death of Warwick the Kenilworth estate, 
with the lordships of Denbigh and Chirk. 
Warwick died in 1589, and Robert took pos- 
session of the property. At the time he was 



a handsome youth, learned in mathematics, 
and an admirable horseman. Before he was 
nineteen he married a sister of Thomas Ca- 
vendish [q. v.], the circumnavigator, whose 
exploits he wished to emulate. On 1 8 March 
1592-3 the mayor of Portsmouth was directed 
by the privy council to deliver to Dudley two 
ships, the property of Cavendish, who had 
lately died at sea. Immediately afterwards 
he projected an expedition to the South Seas, 
but the government laid obstacles in the way 
of his departure. On 6 Nov. 1594 he started 
on a voyage to the West Indies with two 
ships (the Earwig and Bear). He destroyed 
much Spanish shipping at Trinidad ; visited 
the Orinoco river, naming an island at its 
mouth Dudleiana, and after exploring Guiana, 
arrived at St. Ives, Cornwall (Haklutt, iii. 
574 et seq.) In 1596 Dudley was with Essex 
at Cadiz, and was knighted by his commander. 
On his return Dudley, now a widower, mar- 
ried Alice or Alicia, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Leigh of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire. His 
eldest daughter Alicia was baptised at Kenil- 
worth 25 Sept. 1597. Immediately after- 
wards he resolved to secure legal proof of his 
legitimacy, and to claim the titles of his 
father, Leicester, and uncle, Warwick. A 
suit was commenced in the Archbishop of 
Canterbur^s court of audience, and Dr. Za- 
chary Babington was commissioned to ex- 
amine witnesses. Many persons deposed on 
oath to the Esher marria^. But Lettice, 
Leicester's widow, was unwilling that the law- 
fulness of her marriage should be questioned, 
and Robert Sidney, son of Leicester's and 
Warwick's sister Mary (wife of Sir Henry 
Sidney), also resisted the claim. An infor- 
mation was filed in the Star-chamber charg- 
ing Dudley, Sir Thomas Leigh (his father- 
in-law), Dr. Babington, and others with a 
criminal conspiracy. All proceedings were 
stayed, and documents and depositions im- 
poimded. Chafing at this injustice, Dudley 
applied for and was granted a three years' 
license to travel abroad (25 June 1605). An 
extant letter from Dudley to his father's 
friend, Arthur Atye, dated Stoneleigh, 2 Nov. 
1605, shows that Dudley was then in Eng- 
land, and had not yet abandoned all hope of 
obtaining a legal decision in favour or his 
claims. But a month or so later Dudley 
abandoned his home for ever. 

With him there went, in the disguise of a 
page, Elizabeth, the beautiful daughter of Sir 
Robert Southwell of Woodrising, Norfolk, 
and his own cousin-german. This lady was 
his mistress. He is said to have married her 
by papal dispensation at Lyons, and to have 
repudiated his former marriage with Alice 
Leigh, by whom he had a large family of 
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daughterly on the ground tliat ho had been built hiuiself a palace at Florence, and was 




of having assumed abroad the title of Earl thcmeotingnt leiijrtliin his'Autobiogrraphy.' 
ot Warwick. He refused to obey, and his John Bar^^rave [q. v.] met him in lf&6, and 
estates were forcibly sold. On ill Nov. 1611 has also left on record an account of his in- 
Kenilworth,whichhadbt;en valued at 38,050/., terview. lie died at Curbello H Sept. IfUO. 
was purchased for 14,o00/. bv Tlenrj', prince Ilis remains were ])lacod in the nunnery of 
ofW ales; but Dudley, who c'laimed to retain Boldrone, wht^n^ they are said to have're- 
the office of constable of the castle, obtained mained as late as 1G74. A stone coronet ed 
nothing from the transaction. The Sidneys shield — with the bear and ragged stall* en- 
of Penshurst seized his estates of Balsall and gnived upon them — is still ])reserv'ed in what 
Long Itchington ; but his daughters Cathe- remains of tlu* Florentine church of San Pan- 
rine and Anne recovered th^m after many crazio, and is locally descril)ed as part: of a 
years' litigation. On the appeal of Sir Thomas tomb set up there above J )udley 's bocfy. El iza- 
Leigh, the privy council ordered (21 May beth Southwell, who died before Dudley, 
1616) the sale of all Dudley's remaining pro- . was certainly buritnl in that church, but the 

Sertv for the benefit of his forsaken wire and tomb and inscription were destroved by the 
aughters. On 30 July 1621 Sir Thomas French in 179t<. 
Chaloner wrote that if Dudley made proper Alice Di'Dlby, Dudley's deserted wife, was 
provision for his legitimate family, means created in lier own right Duchess Dudley on 
might be found for his return to England. | 23 jNfay 1645. The patent which recognises 
Dudleymeanwhile settled at Florence, and her husband's legitimacy confers the prece- 
became a Koman catholic. In 1012 he sent dence of a duke's daughters on her surviving 
to his friend, Sir David Foulis, a pamphlet children. The title was confirmed by Charles 11 
about bridling parliaments, with a view to in 1660. The duchess resided at Dudley 
recovering James I's favour. An accompany- j nouse,St.Giles's-in-the-Field3,once the rt^si- 
ing note was signed * Warwick.' I'nder the ■ dtmce of her husband's grandfather, the Duke 
Bame signature he forwarded to Foulis in ' of Northumberland, and she enjoyed the rents 



the same vear *A Proposition for Henry, 
Prince of AVales,' which chiefly dealt with 
the necessity on England's part of maintain- 
ing an efficient navy, and suggested a new 
class of war-ships, called Gallizabras, and car- 
rying fifty cannon. In January 161;^14 he 
aent further letters from 1-ieghorn, describing 



of some of her husband's lauded property. 
Sh»i was a great benefactor of the church and 
parish of St. Giles, and bequeathed large sums 
to the parochial charities, on herdeath at Dud- 
ley House, 22 Jan. 16(58-9. She was buried 
at Stoneleigh. A funeral sermon (^ Mirror of 
Christianity'), preached at St. Giles's Church 



his nautical inventions. On lo Julv 1614 he by the rector, Robert Bcireman [q. v.], was 

informed Foulis that he could builtl his own published. A portrait is at Trentham Hall, 

kind of ship, and wished to return to Eng- Stailbrdshire. (.)f her seven daughters by 

land; but this wish was never gratified. In Dudley, Alicia, born at Kenilworth in 1597, 

1613hebought a house of the Ivucellai family died in 1621. Frances raarrie<l Sir Gilbert 

at Florence, still standing in the Vigna Kniveton of Bradley, Derbyshire, and died 

N'uova. His ingenuity as a shipbuilder and l)efore l(U5,beingburied in St. Giles's (^hurch. 

mathematician attracted the attention of . Anne was wife of Sir llobert Holbourne, and 

Cosmo II, duke of Tuscany, whose wife, Mag- died in 1663. Cat herine married Sir Richard 



dalen, archduchess of Austria, and sister of 
the emperor, Ferdinand II, appointed him 
her grand chamberlain. On 9 March 1620 



Leveson of Trentham ; died in 1673, and was 
buried at Lilleshall, Shropshire. 

Dudley is credited with having had thirteen 



the emperor, who had heard of his accom- ■ children by Elizabeth Soutliwell. Five sons 
plishments and knew his history, created him ' were alive in 1638, of whom the fourth, Fer- 
Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northumber- dinando, was a Dominican, and the eldest, 
land in the Holy Roman Empin;, and he was Carlo, called himself *duca di Nortumbria' 
enndled *by Pope Urban A'lII among the ' after his father's death. C-arlo married Maria 
Roman nobility. Dudley was employed by Maddalena Gr>uilier, daupfhter of Due de Ro- 
Ferdinand 11, who succeeded his father, ! hanet of Picardy, and died at Florence in 1<»86. 
Cosmo II, as Duke of Tuscany in 1621, to drain Ilis son and heir, Ruperto, was first cham- 
the morass between Pisa and the sea, an opt^ ]>erlain to Maria Christina, queen of Sweden, 
ration to which the town of Leghorn owed wliile she lived at Rome. One of Carlo's 
its future prosperity. A pension was granted daughter;? married Man|ui3 Palliotti of Bo- 
him for this slulful piece of engineering. lie logna, whone son was hanged at Tyburn, and 
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whose daughter, Adelhida, married Charles 
Talbot, duke of Shrewsbury. Of Dudley's 
six daughters, Anna died in 1629, and was 
buried in the church of San Pancrazio, where 



* Amye Robsart' and in * The Italian Bio- 
graphy.' There is a close resemblance be- 
tween his features and those of Shelley. 

[Wood's Athense Oxen. (Bliss), iii. 258-62. 



her father and mother set up an elaborate communicated by Dudley's son Carlo in a letter 

tomb. Teresa married Conte Mario di Car- dated from Rome 17 Oct. 1673 ; The Italian Bio- 

Eegna; a third married the Prince of Piom- graphyofSir Robert Dudley, Kt. . . .andNotices 

ino; the fourth, Marquis of Clivola; the of Dame Alice Dudley, privately printed, without 



fifth, Duke di Castillon del Lago (Wood). 
Dudley wrote the following ; 1. * A Voyage 
to tne Isle of Trinidad and the Coast of 



author 8 name, date, or place (an ill-arranged but 
elaborat e work by the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, B.D. 
(1775-1853), vicar of Stoneleigh, issued about 




Paria,' printed in Hakluyt's * Voyages,' iii. 574 I 1866, and representing the accumulations of fifty 
( 1600). 2. * A Proposition for fiis Majesty's I 7®*") > Adlard's Memoirs and Correspondence 
Service to bridle the Impertinence of Pariia- ' (^f ^^® State Papers), forming an appendix 

ment8,;written in 1612, and forwarded to Sir .i ',',,^^%^^^^r^tlt.^^^^^ .5 T,^.!Tit^ 
David Foulis 

Sir Robert Cotton _^ 

much commotion in both the court and par- | j^^ Herbert "of Cherbu^rAut^Vogi^T 
liamentary parties. It frankly recommended | pp. 156_7; Barmve's Alexander VU, Camd. 
to James I a military despotism, and was Soc. ; Sir N. H. Nicolas's Report of Proceedings 
first printed in Rush worth's 'Collections' on claim to Barony of DeL'Isle, 1829 ; Gillow's 
(1669). [For a full account of the confusion Bibl. Diet, of English Catholics.] S. L. L. 

^e^.ttx'?a^^^^ ^^^^^ THOMAS (^. 1670-1680), 

r^Rnn d«l MarP di D. Rnbprt.o Dvdlpo. Dvna fngrajer, was a pupil of Wenceslaus Hollar 



cano del Mare di D. Roberto Dvdleo, Dvca 
di Northvmbria e Conte di Warvick/ Florence, 
vol. i. (1646), vols. ii. and iii. (1<U7), dedi- 
cated to Ferdinand II, duke of Tuscany. 



[q. v.], and his plates are etched in a manner 
resembling, but greatly inferior to, his mas- 
ter's style. A book-plate in the print room 
of the British Museum shows him to have 



These matmificent volumes are divided into ' i. j .j ,, "*»^^ ° ",; 7^^- 
«iT hnnV«7t.}i« fir«t, ^^^U wit.b Inncrifnrlp. i.n.1 ^^^ Considerable technical skdl, but his 



por- 




the sixth is a collection of geographical maps. > , \v '^ '^''^-C^'^Vr y , , . ^ 

Numerousdiagramsgivethebook>eatvalue. '"^,1"^?^ one of Titus Gates on a broadside. 

A second e^tion appeared at Florence in ^J^^'^^f^ ">?'?& ""^ "^^f^}^^^^ ^}»t"^? 

1661. Wood states that Dudley was also the Happiness In 1679 he seems to have visited 

author of a physical work called ' Catholicon,' ^i^^^IJ '\^?^^'T\.''f he engraved portraits 

*in good esteem among physicians.' Wood ^^f"". ^\ *^^ ^ ^^Ti^^m^'^i.^^^'^T^' ""f 
had never seen a copv; none is known, ^?,^^^^l^ I^^/J*SS^^ 

and it has been inferred that it was a book of Portalegre (16/9), and of a general, the 

of medical prescriptions thumbed out of ex- ^^J °^5^«f, (in the pnnt room) being signed 

istence. But it is quite possible that Dudley ^*^^- ^^^^^^ ''^^^^"^ ^^^^^ \lissippone. 

is credited with such a book in error, caused [Ruber et Roost's Manuel dos Cuneux et des 

by the fact that a Pisan doctor, Marco Cor- Amateurs de I'Art, vol. ix. ; Lc Blanc's Manuel 

nkchini,publishedat Florence in 1619 a work f« i^™VT *^^«^"1P^; ^^^' °^ ^^'^ ?"*j;^^ 

dedicated to Dudley, describing a powder of ^*^°^ Collection of Portraits.] L. C. 

extraordinarily effective medical properties DUDLEY, WILLIAM (d. 1488), })ishop 

invented by Dudley. The powder, composed of of Durham, younger (probably third) son of 

Bcammony, sulphuret of antimonv, and tartar, John Sutton de Dudley, baron Dudley [q. v.], 

appears in many English and foreign phar- by Elizabeth Berkeley, his wife, was educated 

macopoeias as ' Pulvis Warwicensis,* or * Pul- at University College, Oxford, proceeding 

vis Comitis de Warwick.' Wood also adds B.A. 1453-4, and M.A. 1450-7. He was 

that Dudley was * noted for riding the great instituted to the living of Malpas, Cheshire, 

horse, for tilting, and for his being the first of in 1457, became rector of Hendon, Middlesex, 

all that taught a dog to sit in oraer to catch on 24 Nov. 1466, was appointed to various 



partridges.* 
Engraved portraits appear in Adlard's 



prebendal stalls in St. Paul's Cathedral be- 
tween 1468 and 1473, and was archdeacon 



Duesbury 
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Duff 



of Middlesex 16 Nov. 1475. Edward IV 
showed him special favour and made him dean 
of the Chapel Royal, dean of the collegiate 




(1475-6), and bishop oi Durham (October 
1476). In 1483 he was nominated chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxford in place of 
the king's brother-in-law, Lionel Wydville, 
bishop of Salisbury. He died 29 Nov. 1483, 
and was buried beneath an elaborate monu- 
ment in the chapel of St. Nicholas in West- 
minster Abbey. 

[Ormerod's Cheshire ; Nichols*! LeiccBtershire, 
i. 335 ; Wood's Hist, of Colleges and Halls, ii. 65, 
64; Le Neve's Fasti, od. Hardy; Godwin, De 
Prssulibus, p. 717.] S. L. L. 

DUESBURY, WILLIAM (1725-1 786), 
china manufacturer, bom 7 Sept. 1 725, was 
0on of William Duesbury, currier, of Can- 
nock in Staffordshire, ite first practised as 
an enameller at Longton in the same county. 
but in 1755 he moved with liis fatlier to 
Derby. At this time the Derby potworks 
on Cockpit Hill were held by Messrs. John 
and Christopher Heath, bankers in the town, 
while at the same time a French refugee, 
Andrew Planch6, was making china iigures 
in an obscure tenement in Lodge Lane. 
Duesbury learnt the art from Planch^, and 
entered into an agreement with him and 
John Heath to establish a china manufactory. 
Soon after the Heaths failed, Duesbur\% 
having cleared himself from the debts which 
their failure brought uiK)n him, set up a 
china manufactory for himself in the Not- 
tingham Road. This may fairly be called 
the first foundation of the Derby china manu- 
factory. Duesbury managed to obtain a good 
staff of workmen and assistants, and the 
manufactory soon became prosperous and im- 
portant, ana the products extensively sought 
after. In June 1773 he opened a warehouse 
in London at No. 1 Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, and had periodical sales by auction 
of his stock. In 1770 he purchased the 
works and stock of the defunct manufactory 
at Chelsea, in 1775 those of the manufactory 
of Bow, in 1777 those of Giles*s manufactory, 
Kentish Town^ besides others ; he thus be- 
came the most important china manufacturer 
in the kingdom, and enjoyed the royal pa- 
tronage. Duesbury diea in November 1786, 
and was buried in St. Alkmund^s, Derby. By 
his wife, Sarah James of Shrewsbury, ne had 
several children, of whom William Dues- 
BUBT, the eldest surviving son, succeeded to 
the proprietorship of the works. He was bom 
in I768y and the prosperity of the works 



reached its highest point shortly after he suc- 
ceeded to them. He took into partnership 
an Irish miniature-painter named Michael 
Kean. Diiesbury*8 health broke up early, 
and he died in 1790. By his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of William fidwards, solicitor, of 
Derby (who remarried the above mentioned 
Kean), he left three sons, of whom William 
Duesbury, bom in 1787, inherited, but did 
not take part in the works, which in 1809 
were disposed of to Robert Bloor [q. v.] The 
second son, Frederick Duesbury, became a 
well-known physician in London, and was 
father of Henry Duesbury, who practised as 
an architect in London, and died in 1872. 

[Haslem's Old Derby China Manufactory; 
Jewitt's Ceramic Art of Great Britain ; Wallis 
and Bemrose's Pottery and Porcelain of Derby- 
shire.] L. C. 

DUFF (Dubh, the Black) {d. 967), king 
of Celtic Alban (Scotland), son of Malcolm, 
succeeded, in 962, Constantine, son of In- 
dulph, in whose reign Edinburgh (Dun Eden) 
was relinquished by the Angles, who had 
held it since Edwin of Deira (617-632) 
ffave it its name. It now became a Celtic 
fort. In 965 Duff defeated Colin, the son of 
Indulph, supported by the abbot of Dunkeld 
and the chief of Athole at Drumcrub in Strath- 
earn. Two years later Colin reversed this 
victory and expelled Duff, who, according to 
a later chronicle, was afterwards, when at- 
tempting to recover his kingdom, slain at 
Forres. His body was hidden under the 
bridge of Kinloss, and the sun did not sliine 
till it was found and buried. An eclipse on 
10 July 967 may have originated or confirmed 
this story. 

[Skene's Celtic Scotland, i. 367, where the 
original sourct^s are given ; Robertson's Scotland 
under her Early KiDgs, i. 77.] JE, M. 

DUFF, ALEXANDER, D.D., LL.D. 
(1806-1878), missionary, was bom at Auch- 
nahyle in the parish of Moulin, Perthshire, 
26 April 1806. In his boyhood he came 
under deep religious impressions, and in his 
course of study in arts and theology at the 
university of St. Andrews was much influ- 
enced by Chalmers, then professor of moral 
philosophy. As soon as he finished his theo- 
logical course, he accepted an offer made to 
him by the committee of the general assembly 
on foreign missions to become their first mis- 
sionary to India. Ordained in August 1829, 
Duff proceeded on his way, and after being 
twice shipwrecked on the voyage, and losing 
all his books or other property, reached Cal- 
cutta in May 1830. Aft<jr much considera- 
tion he determined to make Calcutta his base 
of operations, and to conduct the mission in 
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a different manner from any other. His plan 
was to open an English school, which should 
by-and-by develope into a college, this to be- 
come the headquarters of a great campai^ 
against Hinduism. The Bible was to be the 
great centre and heart of all his work, and 
the leading aim of the mission would be to 
impress its truths. But along with this there 
would be taught every form of useful know- 
ledge, from the A B C up to the subjects of 
the most advanced university studies. The 
use of the English language in his school was 
a great innovation, and brought down on him 
much unfavourable criticism. But he was 
firmly persuaded, and the result has justified 
his behef, that the English language was de- 
stined to be the great instrument of upper 
education in India, and he had the immovable 
conviction that nothing was betterfitted than 
our western knowledge to undermine the su- 
perstitions of the country and open its mind 
to the gospel. It was a leading feature of 
his plan from among the converts of the mis- 
sion to train up native preachers of the gos- 
pel, it being his decided conviction that only 
through native teachers and preachers could 
India become christian. 

From the beginning his school was highly 
successful. Some very decided conversions 
took place in its earliest years, bringing on 
it a tearful storm, but openly stamping it 
with the character of a mission school, while 
it began to expand into a missionary col- 
lege, that soon after obtained unprecedented 
renown. Duff was cheered by the co-opera- 
tion of Sir Charles Trevelyan, who arrived 
at Calcutta soon after himself, and by the 
friendship of the governor-general, Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck [q. v.] Ilis plan received an 
extraordinary impulse from a minute of the 
governor-general in council on 7 March 1835, 
in which it was laid down that in the higher 
education the great object of the British 
government ought to be the promotion of 
European science and literature among the 
natives of India, and that all the funds appro- 

Eriated for the purposes of education would 
e best employed on English education alone. 
A pamphlet of Dufi^s, entitled * New Era 
of the English Ijanguage and Literature in 
India,' showed the immense importance which 
he attached to this minute. He confessed, 
however, that the enactment had a defect in 
treating the spread of Christianity in India 
as a matter of worldly expediency. 

Broken down in health by ceaseless and 
enthusiastic activity, Buff visited his native 
country in 1834. Here his enthusiasm did 
not at first receive a very flattering response; 
but when he was called to address the general 
assembly, and when, in response to this call, 



the young man of twenty-nine was able to 
hold the whole audience as by a spell for 
nearly three hours, in a speech which lor com- 
bined exposition, reasoning, and impassioned 
appeal was almost without a parallel, his 
triumph was complete. For some years after- 
wards he went through the country expound- 
ing his plan, and not only secured general 
approval, but on the part of many awakened 
a new interest in the work of missions gene- 
rally and cordial devotion to his own mis- 
sion in particular. 

Duff returned to India in 1840. Ever since 
the issue of Lord William Bentiuck's minute, 
a vehement controversy had been going on 
between the * Orientalists,' as the party was 
called who were opposed to it, and the friends 
of European education. In 1839 Lord Auck- 
land, governor-general, adopting a reaction- 
ary policy, passed a minute, the object of 
w^fiicn was to effect a compromise between 
the two parties. Duff took up his pen, and 
in a series of letters which appeared in the 
* Christian Observer ' endeavoured to show 
the mischief and the folly of supporting at 
one and the same time the absurdities of the 
east and the science of the west. All his 
life Duff fought hard for a more reasonable 
and consistent policy, but without the com- 
plete success which he longed for. On re- 
visiting India at this time, he found many 
proofs of the progress of western ideas. His 
own institution was now accommodated in 
a structure that had cost between 6,000/. and 
6,000/., and was attended by between six 
and seven hundred pupils, and the college de- 
partment was in full and high efficiency. In 
1843 the disruption of the Scottish church 
took place, and as Duff, with all the other 
foreign missionaries of the church, adhered 
to the Free church, all the buildings, books, 
and apparatus of every description that had 
been collected for his mission nad to be sur- 
rendered. Once more he found himself in 
the same state of destitution in which he had 
been after his shipwrecks, on his first arrival 
in the country. But his spirit rose to the 
occasion, and being very cordially encouraged 
by the church at home, which determined, 
notwithstanding its other difficulties, to sup- 
port all its missionaries, he proceeded with 
nis work. By-and-by a new institution was 
provided, more suited to the enlarged opera- 
tions now carried on. He was cheered by 
the hearty support of men like Sir James 
Outram and Sir Henry Lawrence, and by the 
accession of a new band of converts which 
included several young men of high caste and 
of equally high attainments. The success of 
the mission caused a great crusade by the 
supporters of the native religions against it, 
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and it passed through one of the sev».*rest of pupils were td l)e ull<nvHd frei»ly to C'.»n>nlt 
those social storms to whit-h it \vas» always it, and t() a^k (jiifst ions on it of their inst rue- 
exposed in times of success. Tie had tho tors,wh()iftlu'VchoM>nii^^htpvo instructions 
satisfaction of seeing several of his pupils re- on it, hut out of school hours. Whih' ]>utl 
ceivinjf training for the work of native mis- was delighttMl with this minute, it was a gr^at 
gionaries, and 1)eginning that work. Hrjinch disappointment to him during all the nanain- 
schools, too, were formed in several villages , drr <n his life that he could not get its ])ro- 
in the neighbourhoml of Calcutta. The opts I visions fully and fairly carried into ettret. 
rations of the missitm were greatly enlargi?d. In ISol I>uff. at the eanu*st solicitation of 
In 1j^4 Lord Ilardinge ht.*came governor- a citizen of great (>nthusiasm and puhlic >pirit. 
general. One of his first acts was to declare go- Mr. CitK>rge H. Stuart (»f Philadelphia. ])aid 
vemment appointments opt>n not only to those a visit to the I'nited States. His travels and 
who had studied at Government College, hut orations in that countr^^ were a seri»< of 
to the students of similar institutions, a step triumphs. * Xo such man has visited us sinct 



which greatly delighted l)uti. In the same 
year Duff took part in founding the 'Calcutta 
Koview,' to the early numhtirs of which he 
contributed frequently. The first editor was 



the days of Wliitefield 'was the general tes- 
timony as hr parted from them on the quays 
of Nt?w York. * Never did ony man leave 
our shores so encirch'd with christian svm- 



Mr. (afterwards Sir J. \V.) Kaye, who on pathyand affection.* The university of New 
leaving Calcutta in 1845 besought Huff to Yr)rk conferred on him the degn^e of LL.D. 
undertake the charge, the * Review ' having j The university of Aberdeen had ])reviously 
proved a great success. Duff continued to ' made him D.I). 

edit it till ill-health drove him likewise away j When he returned to India in iJ^ot). lir)rd 
in 1849, when it was handed over to one of his ; Canning was governor-general, and tln-r*.* 



colleagues. This arrangement continued till 
1856, when the * Review ' passed into other 
hands. 



were mutterings of the great stonn which 
soon burst out. Duff, who knew the ]H»0])le 
well, was not un])n'parcd for it, and with 



In 1849 Duff had the advantage*, on his other missionaries had been urging on tlu-au- 
way home, of traversing India and seeing thorities liis views regarding the right treat- 
many of the chief seats of mission work. Ilis , ment of the people. What followed was re- 
aecond visit home was signalised by his ele- I corded by him in a s^'ries of twenty-five letters 
Tation to the chair of the generol assembly ". to the convener of the foreign missions c«)m- 
of the Free church in 1851, and another mis- ' mitt(.K?,whichwt'n»published from timet o time 
aion tour, the chief object of which was to in the 'Witness' newspaper, and afterwanls 
induce that church to place its foniign mis- collected in a volume which went through 
Bion scheme on a higher and less prtn^arious several editions,fntitled*'nie Indian Mutiny: 
platform, and secure for it an income adiK^uate its Causes and Results ' (1858). Whi-n tin* 
to its great importance. Ilanlly less was it mutiny was over. I hitri)reached a memorable 
signalised by his appearance before Indian p*'rmon in the Scotch Free church, in which, 
committet'S of parliament, to give evidence like another Knox, In* condemned the jnilicy 
on various nuestions, but especially that of of the government, some of whose memb'-rs 
education, fliis led to the famous des])atch wen* present. The mutiny had no such un- 
of Lord Halifax, president of the board of favourable effect as some dreaded on th»' pro- 
control, addressed to the Marr{uis of Dal- gress of christionity in India. In 1850, a census 
bousie, then governor-general, and signed bv showed the native ])rotestant christians to 
ten directorsof the East India Company. Tliis be 127,000. In 1871 the number was 318;jt;n. 
despatch was really inspired by Duff, and em- Among the martyrs during the mutiny was 
bodied the verv views with which h»* had his thinl convert, OoT)eenath Nimdi. The 
started his worlc in 1830. It proceedtnl on loyalty of the native christians to the British 
the principle that 'the education we desire to govemm«?nt was conspicuous. 
see extended in India must be I'ffiKited by During this period of Dutf's stay in India, 
means of the English language in the higher his chief oliject of public solicitude was the 
branches of education, and bv that of the ver- universitv of Calcutta, now in the course of 
nacular languages to the gn»at mass of the , foundation. lie had b«?en appointed by the 
people.' The plan embraced a system of uni- governor-general to be one of those who drttw 



versities, secondary schools, ])rimary schools, 
normal schools, art, medical, and engineering 



up its constitution. * For the first six years 
of the historv of the universitv,' savs his 



colleges, and finally female schools. Tliesys- biographer. Dr. George Smith, * in all that 

tem of grants in aid was to Ih» applied with- secunnl its catholicity, and in such questions 

out restriction. Tlio Bible was to 1m» in the as pure t<*xt-hooks and the establishm»'nt of 

libraries of the colleges and schools, and the the chair of physical science contemplated in 
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the despatch, Dr. Duff led the party in the 
senate. Dr. Banerjea has written thus of 
his leadership : * Tno successive vice-chan- 
cellors paid due deference to his gigantic 
mind, and he was the virtual governor of the ' 
university. The examining system still in j 
force was mainly of his creation. . . . He was 
the first person that insisted on education in 
the physical sciences.' In 1863 the office of 
vice-chancellor was pressed upon him by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, to whose recommendation 
the viceroy would probably have acceded, but 
the state of things at home was such that the 
church recalled nim to preside over it« mis- 
sions committee. It was thought to be time 
that Duff should leave India, his health being 
so impaired as to make a permanent change 
a necessity. 

The memorials devised in his honour on 
his leaving were very numerous. In the cen- 
tre of the educational buildings of Calcutta 
a marble hall was erected as a memorial of 
him. Four Duff scholarships were instituted 
in the university. A portrait was placed in 
one college, a bust in another. A few Scotch- 
men in India and adjacent countries offered 
him a gift of 11,000/., the capital of which he 
destined for the invalided missionaries of his 
own church. Conspicuous among those who 
gave utterance to their esteem for him as he 
was leaving them was Sir Henry Maine, who 
had succeeded to the post of vice-chancellor 
of the university. Maine expressed his ad- 
miration for Duff's thorough self-sacrifice, and 
for his faith in the harmony of truth, remark- 
ing that it was very rare to see such a com- 
bination of the enthusiasm of religious con- 
viction with fearlessness in encouraging the 
spread of knowledge. 

On his way home in 1864 Duff, in order 
to become practically accjuainted with other 
missions of his church, visited South Africa, 
and traversed the country in a wagon, in- 
specting the mission stations. In 1865 he 
learned that his Calcutta school had for the 
first time been visited by a govemor-^neral, 
Sir John Lawrence, who wrote to him that 
it was calculated to do much good among the 
upper classes of Ben^l society. Installed as 
convener of the foreign missions committee, 
Duff set himself to promote the work in every 
available way. To endow a missionary chair 
in New College, Edinburgh, he raised a sum 
of 10,000/. He had never thought of occu- 
pying the chair, but circumstances altered 
his purpose and he became first missionary 
prorcssor. He superintended all the arrange- 
ments for carrying into effect the scheme so 
dear to Dr. Livingstone, of a Free church 
mission on the banks of Lake Nyassa. He 
travelled to Syria to inspect a mission in 



the Lebanon. He co-operated with his noble 
friends. Lady Aberdeen and Lord Polwarth, 
in the establishment of a mission in Natal, 
the ^ Oordon Memorial Mission,' designed to 
commemorate the two sons of Lady Aber- 
deen, whose career had terminated so tragi- 
cally, the sixth earl of Aberdeen and the Hon. 
J. H. H. Gordon. In 1873, when the state 
of the Free church was critical, on account of 
a threatened schism, Duff was a second time 
called to the chair. This danger, strange to 
say, arose from a proposal for union between 
the Free church and tne United Presbyterian, 
which Duff greatly encouraged. Among his 
latest acts was to take an active part in the for- 
mation of the * Alliance of Reformed Churches 
holding the Presbyterian System,' whose first 
meeting, however, in 1877, he was destined 
not to be able to attend. His health, which 
for many years had been precarious, underwent 
a decided cha^e for the worse in 1876-7, and 
he died on 1 2 Feb. 1878. What personal pro- 
perty he had he bequeathed to found a lecture- 
ship on missions on the model of the Bampton. 
Duff^s principal publications were as fol- 
lows : 1. ' The Church of Scotland's India 
Mission,' 1835. 2. * Vindication of the Church 
of Scotland's India Missions,' 1837. 3. *New 
Era of English Language and Literature in 
India,' 1837. 4. ' Missions the end of the 
Christian Church,' 1839. 5. * Farewell Ad- 
dress,' 1839. 6. 'India and India Missions,' 
1840. 7. *The Headship of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,' 1844. 8. * Lectures on the Church 
of Scotland,' delivered at Calcutta, 1844. 
9. 'The Jesuits,' 1845. 10. 'Missionary Ad- 
dresses,' 1850. 11. * Farewell Address to the 
Free Church of Scotland,' 1855. 12. Several 
sermons and pamphlets. 13, 'The World- 
wide Crisis,' 1873. 14. ' The True Nobility 
— Sketches of Lord Haddo and the Hon. 
J. H. Hamilton Gordon.' 15. Various articles 
in the ' Calcutta Review.' 

[Letter to Dr. Inglis respecting the wreck of 
the Lady Holland, 1830 ; Missionary Record of 
Church of Scotland and of Free Church of Scot- 
land; Disruption Worthies; life of Alexander 
Duff, D.D., LL.D., by George Smith. CLE., 
LL.D., 2 vols. ; Men worth remembering, Alex- 
ander Duff, by Thomas Smith, D.D. ; Daily Re- 
view, 13 Feb. 1878 ; Proceedings of G-eneral 
Assembly of Free Church, 1878.] W. Q. B. 

DUFF, JAMES, second Eakl op Fipb 
(1729-1 809), was second son of William Duff, 
Lord Braco of Kilbryde. His father, son of 
William Duff of Dipple, co. Banff, was M.P. 
for Banffshire 1727-34, was created Lord 
Braco in the peerage of Ireland 28 July 1786, 
and was advanced to the dignity of Earl of 
Fife and Viscount Macduff, also in the peerage 
of Ireland, by patent dated 26 Apru 1769, 
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on proving his descent from Macduti, Earl of 
Fife. His mother was his futher's second 
wife, Jean, daughter of Sir James Grant of 
Grant, bart. He was bom 29 Sept. 1 7'2Sl In 
1754 he was elected M.P. for Banif, and was 
re-elected in 1761,1708, 1774, and 1780, and 
in the parliament of 1784 represented the j 
county of Elgin. He succeeded his fiither in 
the title and estates in September 17G3, and 
devoted himself to the impn')vement of the 
property, which he largely increased by the 

Purchase of land in the north of Sc^itland. 
[e was twice awarded the gold niedul of the 
Societyfor the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, for his plantations, 
with which he covered fourteen thousand ; 
acre?. He offered the farmers on his »?state 
everv inducement to cultivate their land on 
the most approved principles, and hini;»elf st>t 
the example by instituting near each of his 
seats a model farm, where agriculture and 
cattle-breeding were carried on under his per- 
sonal supervision. In 1782 and 178'^, when 
all crops failed, he allowed his Iiighhmd 
tenants a reduction of twenty per cent, on 
their rents, and disposed of grain to the jwor 
considerably below the market price, import- 
ing several cargoes from p]ngland, which he 
sold at a loss of 3,000/. He was created a 
British peer by the title of Baron Fife, 1 i> Feb. 
1 790. He held the appointment of lord-lieu- 
tenant of county Banff, and founded the town 
of Macduff, the harbour of which was built 
at a cost of 5,000/. He died at his house in 
Whitehall, London, 24 Jan. 1809, and was 
buried in the mausoleum at Duff House, 
Baniishire. He married, 5 June 1759, Lady 
Dorothea Sinclair, only child of Alexander, 
ninth carl of Caithness, but he had no issue, 
and his British peerage became extinct on his 
death. He was succeeded in his Scotch earl- 
dom by his next brother, Alexander. 

[DougUa and Wood's Peerage of Scotland, 
i. 678 ; Scots Mag. Ixxi. 150 ; Foster's Members 
of Parliament (Scotland).] A. V. 

DUFF, Sir JAMES(175-J-ia39), general, 
only son of Alexander Duff of Kinstoun, 
N.B., entered the army as an ensign in the 
Ist or Grenadier guards on 18 April 17(59. 
He was promoted Lieutenant and captain on 
36 April 1775, and made adjutant of his bat- 
talion in 1777y and on SO April 1779 he was 
knighted as proxy for the celebrated diplo- 
matist Sir James Harris, afterwards hrst 
earl of Malmesbury, at his installation as a 
knight of the Bath. He was promoted cap- 
tain and lieutenant-colonel on 18 Julv 1780, 
colonel on 18 Not. 1790, and major-general 
on 8 Oct 1794, and in 1797 received the 
command of the Limerick district. AMiile 

TOL. xn« 



there he rendt^red important services during 
the insurrection of 1798, audtuanaged to keep 
his district quiet in spite of the state of affairs 
elsewhere. He was promoted lunitenant- 
genwral on 1 Jan. 18<Jl, and g».»neral on 'J5 (.)ct. 
1809, and at the time of his death, at Fiin- 
tington, near Chichester, on 5 Dec. I8.'{ii, he 
was senior general in the British army, and 
was one of the few olKcers who held a com- 
mission for over seventv vears. It is note- 
worthy that he had as aides-de-camp during 
his Limerick command two famous r>fficers, 
William Napier [q. v.] and James Dawes 
Douglas [q. v.] There are numerous allusions 
to him in the * Life of Sir William Napier.' 

[Royal Military Caleinlar; CJent. Map. March 
1840; 'Life of 8ir^Villiam Napier.] H. M. S. 

DUFF, JA:MES, fourth I'].\kl of Fife 
(177(i-18.')7), Spanish general, elder son of 
the lion. Ale.vander Dull*, who succeeded his 
brother as third Earl Fife in IKX), was bom 
on 6 Oct. 1770. He was educated at Edin- 
burgli and was not intended for th»? army. 
On 9 Se})t. 1799 he married Mary Caroline, 
second daughter of John Manners, who 
died on 20 Dec. 1805. Tliereupon DutF 
sought distraction in 180."^ by volunteering 
to join the Spaniards in their war against 
Napoleon. Ilis assistance was gladly re- 
ceived, especially as he came full of enthu- 
siasm and with a full purse, and he was made 
a major-general in the Spanish service. He 
served with great distinction at the battle of 
Talavera, wheni he was severely wounded in 
trying to rally the Spanish runaways, and 
was only saved from becoming a prisoner by 
the gallantry of his lifelong friend. Major 
(aftenvards Lieutenant-general Sir) S. F. 
Whitt ingham. In that year, 1 809, he became 
Viscount MacduiF on his fathers acceasi(m 
to the Irish earldom of Fife, but he still ccm- 
tinued to serve in Spain, and was ])resent 
during the defence of Cadiz against Marshal 
Victor, and was again severely wounded in 
the attack on Fort Matagorda in 1810. On 
17 April 1811 he succeeded his father as 
fourth Earl Fife, and as lord- lieutenant of 
Banffshirts and returned to England, after 
being made for his services a knight of the 
order of St. Ferdinand. He was elected 
M.P. for Banff^'hire in 1S18, and made a lord 
in waiting in the following year, and he was 
created a peer of the United Kingdom as 
I^ord Fife on 27 April 1827, in wliicli year 
ho was also made a knight of the Thistle. 
He soon aft^?rwards retired altogether to 
Scotland, where he lived at Dutl' House, 
Banffshire, much beloved by his tenantry 
and greatly interested in farming and cattle 
raising, and there he died, aged 80, on 9 March 
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1857. He was succeeded hj his nephew, 
James Duff, the elder son of his only brother. 
General the Hon. Sir Alexander Duff,G.C.H., 
who was a most distinguished officer, and com- 
manded the 88th regiment, the Connaught 
Rangers, from 1798 to 1810, serving at its head 
in Baird's expedition from India to Egypt in 
1801, and in the attack on Buenos Ajrres in 
1806, and who had predeceased him in 1851. 

[Whittingham'g Life of Sir S. F. Whitting- 
ham ; G-ent. Mag. April 1857 ; and for Sir Alex- 
ander Duff's services, Royal Military Calendar, 
«d. 1820, iii. 169.] H. M. S. 

DUFF, JAMES GRANT (1789-1858), 
historian, eldest son of John Grant of Kin- 
cardine O'Neil and Margaret Miln Duff of 
Eden, who died 20 Aug. 1824, was bom in 
the town of Banff on 8 July 1789. His father 
dying about 1799, his mother removed to 
Aberdeen, where he went to school, and to tlie 
Marischal College. He was designed for the 
civil service of the East India Company, but 
impatient at the prospect of delay in obtaining 
a post he accepted a cadetship in 1805 and 
sailed for Bombay. Having studied at the 
cadet establishment there, he joined the Bom- 
bay g^renadiers, was present in 1808 as ensign 
in command at the storming of Maliah, a forti- 
fied stronghold of freebooters, where he dis- 
played conspicuous gallantry, and his party 
was almost cut to pieces. At an unusually 
early age he became adjutant to his regi- 
ment and Persian interpreter, and was even 
more influential in it than this position indi- 
cated. While still lieutenant he attracted the 
attention of Mountstuart Elphinstone [q. v.], 
then resident of Poona, and became, along 
with Captain Pottinger, his assistant and de- 
voted friend. Elphinst one's character of him 
in 1858 was * a man of much abilitv, and wliat 
is more, much good sense.' He was particu- 
larly successful in understanding the native 
character, and in discovering the mean be- 
tween too rapid reform and too great deference 
to native prejudice and immobility. During 
the long operations against the Peishwa Bajee 
Rao, terminating in his overthrow, Grant took 
a considerable part, both in a civil and in a 
military capacity, holding now the rank of 
captain in nis regiment (see Forrest, Offi- 
cial Writings of ElpTtitistoney pref. memoir). 
Upon the settlement of the country he was 
appointed in 1818 to the important oflice of 
resident of Sattara. His instructions are 
contained in a letter of Elphinstone's, dat«d 
8 April 1818, and his remuneration was fixed 
at two thousand rupees per month, with al- 
lowances of fifteen hundred rupees per month, 
and in addition his oflice establishment (see 
Pari. Papers, 1 873, vol. xxxviii. pt. i.) Here, 
in the heart of a warlike province, the centre 



of the Mahratta confederacy, with but one 
European companion and a body of native 
infantry, he succeeded in maintaining him- 
self. By proclamation 11 Anril 1818 Elphin- 
stone made over to Grant full powers for the 
arrangement of the affairs of Sattara. Pertab 
Sing the rajah was rescued from his captivity 
bv the peishwa after the battle of Ashteh 
February 1819 and restored to the throne 
under the tutelage of Grant. By treaty 
25 Sept. 1819 Grant was to administer the 
country in the rajah's name till 1822, and 
then transfer it to him and his officers when 
they should prove fit for the task. Grant 
carefully impressed upon the rajah that any 
intercourse with other princes, except such 
as the treaty provided for, would be punished 
with annexation of his territory, and trained 
him so successfully in habits of business that 
Pertab Sing, having improved greatly under 
his care (see Heber, Jimmal, ii. 212), was 
made direct ruler of Sattara in 1822 ; but 
under Grant's successor. General Briggs, his 
behaviour was unsatisfactory. (For some de- 
tails of Grant's administrative policy see his 
report on Sattara in Elphinstone's * Report on 
the Territories taken from the Peishwa, 1 821 .') 
Duringthis time Grant concluded the treaties 
with the Sattara jaghiredars, viz. 22 April 
1820, the Punt Sucheo, the Punt Prithee 
Nidhee, the Duflaykur, and the Deshmook 
of Phultun, and 3 July 1820, tlie Rajah of 
Akulkote and the Sheikh Waekur (as the 
names are given by Aitcheson). The ar- 
rangements which he prescribed both for the 
etiquette of the Durbar and for the manage- 
ment of the revenue remained as he left them 
for many years. Aft^r five years the anxiety 
and toil broke down his health, and compelled 
his return to Scotland, where he occupied 
himself in completin^^ his 'History of the 
Mahrattas,' the materials for whic^ he had 
long been collecting with great diligence and 
under peculiarly favourable opportunities, 
through liis access to state papers, and fa- 
mily and temple archives, and his personal 
acquaintance with the Mahratta chiefs (see 
in CoLEBROOKB, Life of Elphinstone, several 
letters to and from Grant). It was published 
in 1826. About 1825 he succeeded to the 
estate of Eden, and taking the additional 
name of Duff settled there, impro>'ing the 
property. In 1850 his wife, Jane Catharine, 
the only daughter of Sir Whitelaw Ainslie, an 
eminent physician and author of the * Materia 
Medica Indica,' whom he married in 1825, 
succeeded to an estate in Fifeshire belonging 
to her mother's family, whereupon he took 
the further name of Cuninghame. He died 
on 23 Sept. 1858, leaving a daughter and two 
Bons, of whom the elder, Mountstuart Elphin- 
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Btone, has been M.P. for the Elgrin Burghs, 
undersecretary for India 1868-74, and for 
the colonies 1880-1, and gOTernor of Madras 
1881-6. 

[Banfikhire Joamal, September 1858, from 
which all the other periodical notices are taken ; 
Duff's Histoiy of the Mahrattas ; Burke'8 Landed 
Gently; Aitcheson's Indian Treaties, vol. iv.; 
Colebrooke's Klphinstone ; Dr. Murray Smith on 
Sattara in Calcutta Review, x. 437.] J. A. H. 

DUFF, ROBERT {d. 1787), vice-admiral, 
^ouain of William DuiT, first earl of Fife, 
was promoted to commander's rank on 4 Dec. 
1744, and in 1746 had command of the Terror 
bomb on the coast of Scotland. Chi 23 Oct. he 
"was posted to the Anglesea, a now ship of 
44 ffuns, which he commanded on the coast 
of Ireland and the home station till the peace 
in 1748. In 1755 he was appointed to the 
Rochester of 50 guns, which was employed 
during the following years on the coast of 
France either in independent cniisin^ or as 
part of the grand fleet. In 1758 Duif was 
with Commodore Howe in the squadron cover- 
ing the expeditions against St. Malo, Cher- 
l)Ourg, and St. Gas; and in 1759 was senior 
officer of the little squadron stationed on the 
iiouth coast of Bretag^e to keep watch over 
the movements of the French in Morbihan, 
while Hawke with the fleet blockoded Brest. 
He was lying at anchor in Quiberon Bay, 
hiB sauadron consisting of four 50-gun ships 
and four frigates, when, on the morning of 
20 Nov., his outlook gave him intelligence of 
the French fleet to the southward of Belle 
Isle. He hastily put to sea and stood to the 
southward, chased by the French. Suddenly 
the English ships tacked to the eastward, 
their men manning the rigging, cheering and 
throwing their hats into the sea. They had 
just made out the English fleet in hot pur- 
suit of the French, which, partly owing to 
Its turning aside to chase Duff's squadron, 
was overtaken before it could get into a safe 
anchorage [see Hawxe, Edward, LordI 
Duff had no actual share in the battle which 
followed, but by reason of the prominent 
part he took in the overture his name is 
closely connected with the glories of that 
great day. He was afterward appointed to 
the Foudroyant, a crack ship of 80 guns, in 
which he accompanied Rear-admiral Rod- 
ney to the West Indies, and took part in the 
reduction of Martiniaue, January and Fe- 
bruary 1762. On 81 March 1775 he was pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral, and in April was 
sent out as commander-in-chief at Newfound- 
land. In September 1777 he was appointed 
to the command of the 3Iediterranean, with 
his flag in the Panther. When the siege of 
Gibraltar was begun in 1779, Duff co-operated 



with the ^^arrison so far as the ver}- limited 
force at his disposal pt»rmittcd ; but the go- 
vernment, not Ving able to strengthen his 
command, recalh-d him early in the following 
year. He had bef^u promoted to be vice-ad- 
; miral on 21) Jan. 177S, but held no further 
command after hi^ re turn to England in 1780. 
During his later years he was grievously af- 
flicted with gout, an attack of which in the 
stomach caused his dfath at Queensferry on 
6 June 1787. 

He married in 17C4 Helen, the daughter 
of his cousin th»? Eurl of Fife. By her ho 
had several children, whose descendants are 
now numerous. It may be noted as a curious 
coincidence that his grand-nephew, George 
Duff, who wos slain at Trafalgar in command 
of the Mars, had before the battle the com- 
mand of the inshor*' scjuadron, watching the 
motions of the enemv in Cadiz. 

• 

[Chiirnock's Bing. Navalis, v. 444; Beatson's 
Nav. and Mil. Memoirs, vol. iii.] J. K. L. 

DUFF, WILLIAM (1732-1815), mis- 
cellaneous writer, a Scotch minister and M. A., 
was licensinl by tlu' iJrosbvter\' 25 June 1755, 
called 18 Sept., ana ordaine<l 8 Oct., wh«»n 
he was a])jK)inted t«i t he pariah of Glenbucket, 
Aberdeenshire. Thcuco he was transferrfsl to 
Peterculter in the same county, 24 Oct. 1766, 
bein^ admitt»?d 4 March 1767. He was 
nominated minister of Foveran, also in Aber- 
deenshire*, in Feliruury 1774, and took up his 
residt»nce a twi'lvt^month later. There he 
got a new church built in 1794, and died 
father of the synod, 23 Feb. 1815, in the 
eighty-thinl year ot' his age, and sixtieth of 
his ministry (Stftf^ Matf. Ixxvii. 31 J)). On 
4 Sept. 1778 he married Ann Mitchell, by 
whom he had two sons and four daugh- 
ters. Duff is author of: 1. * An Essay on 
Original (renins and its Various Modes of 
Exertion in Philoso])liy and the Fine Arts, 
particularly in Poetry* (anon.), 8vo, London, 
1767, a work which exhibits considerable 
acquaintance with classical authors. A se({iiel 
is 2. * Critical Obser\'ations on the Writings 
of the most celebrated Original Geniuses in 
Poetry,* 8vo, London, 1770. 3. 'The His- 
tory of Rhedi, the Hermit of Mount Ararat. 
An Oriental Tale' (anon.), 12mo, London, 
1773. 4. *St?rmons on Several Occasions,* 
2 vols. 12mo, Aberdeen, 1786. 5. * Letters 
on the Intellectual and Moral Character of 
Women,* 8vo, A>>erdeen, 1807. 0. ' Tlie 
Last Address of a Clergyman in the Decline 
of Life,* 8vo, Aberdeen, 1814. Duff also 
furnished an account of Foveran to Sir J. 
Sinclair's ' Statistical Account of S(K)tland* 
(ed. 1791-9, vi. 62-70, xxi. Appendix, pp. 
135-7). 
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[Hew Scott's Fasti Eccl. Scot., vol. iii. pt. ii. 
pp. 613, 665, 608; Brit. Mui. Cat.; Cat. of 
Library of AdvocatfB, ii. 680.] G. G. 

DUFFERIN, Lady (1807-1807). [See 
Shebidan, Helen Selina.] 

DUFFET, THOMAS (/. 1678), drama- 
tist, was originally a milliner in the New 
Exchange, London, who unfortunately took 
to play-writing. He obtained some notoriety 
by burlesquing the rhymed tragedies with 
which Dryden, Shadwell, and Settle enter- 
tained the town. As literature, his produc- 
tions are beneath criticism. That by which 
he is best remembered is * The Mock Tem- 
pest,' acted at the Theatre Royal in 1675, 
and written to draw away the audience from 
the theatre at Dorset Gamens, where Dryden 
and Davenant's alteration of Shakespeare's 
* Tempest ' was then in its full run. Of this 
travesty Dryden afterwards wrote : 

The dullest scribblers some admirers found, 
And the Mock Tempest was a while renown'd : 
But this low stuff the town at last dospis'd. 
And scom'd the folly that they once had priz'd. 

Duffet wrote also: 1. *Tlie Empress of 
Morocco, a farce' (anon.), 4to, London, 
1674, intended to throw ridicule on Settle's 
popular tragedy of the same title. It is 
followed by * An Epilogue spoken by Witches 
after the mode of Macbeth,^ * perform'd with 
new and costly machines.' 2. * The Spanish 
Rogue,' a comedy in verse, 4to, London, 1074. 
This, the most indecent of his plays, is 
appropriately dedicated to 'Madam Ellen 
Grwyn.* 3. 'Beauties Triumph, a masque 

Sin verse]. Presented by the Scholars of 
Ir. Jeffery Banister and Sir. James Hart, at 
their new Boarding School for Young Ladies 
and Gentlewomen, if opt in that House wliich 
was formerly Sir Arthur Gorges, at Chelsey,' 
4to, London, 1676, a curious lesson in what 
was then considered high moral culture. 
4. * Psyche Debauch 'd, a comedy,' 4to, Lon- 
don, 1678, a travesty of Shadwell's tragedy. 
To Duffet is ascribed the authorship of the 
anonymous comedy entitled * The Amorous 
Old Woman. . . . Written by a Person of 
Honour,' 4to, London, 1674 (c^terwards re- 
issued with a new title-page, 'The Fond 
Lady,' 4to, London, 1684). He also wrote 
a paltry volume of 'New Poems, Songs, 
Prologues and Epilogues ... set by the 
most eminent Musicians about the Town,' 
8vo, London, 1676, and a broadsheet ballad, 
imdated, called ' Amintor's Lamentation for 
Celia's Unkindness.' 

[Baker's Biog. Dram. (1812), i. 210-11, ii. 26. 
63, 194, iii. 62, 186, 298; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. xii. 63 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. G. 



DUFFIELD, WILLIAM (1816-1863), 
still-life painter, bom at Bath in 1816, and 
educated in that city, was the second son of 
Charles Duffield, at one time proprietor of 
the Royal Union Library. At an early age 
he displayed a decided piiedilection and ^ent 
for drawmg. Mr. George Doo, the engraver, 
having been struck by Duffield's highly ela- 
borated pen-and-ink sketches and faithful 
copies of his engravings, offered to take him 
as nis pupil without a premium. A few years 
lat«r he placed himself under Lance, and was 
noted for his unremitting attention and assi- 
duity as a student of the Royal Academy. 
After completing the usual course of study 
in London, he returned to Bath, and later 
on proceeded to Antwerp, where, under Baron 
Wappers, he worked for two years. In 1857 
he resided at Bayswater, and died on 3 Sept. 
1 863. In 1860 he was married to Mary Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Mr. T. E. Rosenberg 
of Bath, and a painter of fruit and flowers ; 
she was a member of the Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours. 

[Ottley's Dictionary of Recent and Living 
Pamters and Engravers ; Redgrave's Dictionary 
of Artists.] L. F. 

DUFFUS, Lords. [See Stjtheriand.] 

DUFFY, EDWARD(1840-1868),Fenian 
leader, was bom at Ballaghaderreen, county 
of Mayo, in 1840. In 1803 he gave up a 
situation and devoted himself to spreading 
Fenian principles in Connaught, becoming in 
fact ' the life and soul of the Fenian move- 
ment west of the Shannon.' He was arrested 
11 Nov. 1806, with James Stephens, Charles 
J. Kickham, and Hugh Brophy, at Fairfield 
House, Sandymount, but after a brief im- 
prisonment was released on bail in January 
1866, in the belief that he was dying of con- 
sumption. He again applied himself to the 
organisation, was rearrested at Boyle on 
11 March, tried 21 May 1867, and sentenced 
to fifteen years' penal sen'itude. He was 
found deaa in his cell at Millbank prison, 
17 Jan. 1868. The concluding sentences of 
his speech delivered in the dock before con- 
viction have been inscribed on his tomb in 
Glasnevin cemetery, Dublin. 

fr. D. Sullivan's Speeches from the Dock^ 
2drd ed. pt. i. pp. 208-10 ; A. M. Sullivan's New 
Ireland, 6th ed. p. 264 ; Webb's Irish Compen- 
dium, p. 160.] G. G. 

DUFIEF. NICOLAS GOUiN (1776 P- 
1 834), French teacher, a native of Nantes, was 
bom in or about 1776. His father, a knight 
of the order of St. Louis, served during the 
revolution as a volunteer under the French 
princes in Germany ; his mother, the Counties 
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Victoire Aim6e Libault Goui'n Dufief, was per- 
sonally engaged in the many battles fought 
by her relative, General Cliarette, against the 
revolutionists, for which she was afterwards 
known as * the heroine of La Vendue.* Dufief, 
though a stripling of fifteen, joined in 1792 the 
roval naval corps assembled under the Count 
d'llector at Engliein, and went through the 
campaign with his regiment in the army of 
the brothers of Louis XVIII until its dis- 
bandment. Tlie same year he sought refuge 
in England, but soon afterwards sailed for 
the \^^t Indies, and was attracted thence 
to Philadelphia, which he reached in July 
1793. During his sojourn in America he be- 
came acquainted with Dr. Pricstloy, Thomas 
Jefferson, and other eminent men. Here, 
too, he published an essay on *The Philo- 
Bophy 01 Language,' in which lie first ex- 
plained to the world how he was led to make 
those discoveries * from which my system of 
universal and economical instruction derives 
such peculiar and manifold advantages.' For 
nearly twenty-five years he taught French 
with success in America and in Kuf^land, to 
which he returned about 1818. He died at 
Pentonville \'2 April 1834. His chief work 
is 'Nature displayed in her mode of teaching 
Language to Man ; being a new and infal- 
lible Method of acquiring Languages witli 
unparalleled rapidity; deduced from the ana- 
lysis of the human mind, and consequently 
suited to every capacity: adapted to the 
French. To which is prefixed a development 
of the author's plan of tuition,' 2 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1818, w-hich despite its size and cost- 
liness reached a twelfth edition in the author's 
lifetime. Shortly before his death he com- 
pleted * A Universal, Pronouncing, and Criti- | 
cal French-English Dictionarv,* 8vo, London, I 
1833. He was author, too, of * The French 1 
Self-interpreter, or Pronouncing Grammar,' , 
12mo, Exeter (1820?). [ 

[Prefaces to Nature Displayed; Gent. Mag. 
new ser. i. 561.] (i. O. 

DUGABD, SAMUEL (1645 P-1697), di- 
Yine, son of Thomas Dugard, M.A., rector of 
Barford, Warwickshire, by Anne liis wife, 
was bom at Warwick in or about KUo, his 
father being at the time head-master of the 
grammar school of that town. At the begin- 
ning of 1661, when about sixteen years of 
age, he entered Trinity College, Oxford, as a 
commoner, but was admitted a scholar on 
30 May 1662, and graduated B. A. on 20 Oct. 
1664. Then taking orders, he was elected to 
a fellowship in June 1667, proceeding M.A. 
on the following 31 Oct. He subsec}uently 
became rector of Forton, StaflTordshire, and 
on 2 Jan. 1696-7 was collated to the prebend 



of Pipa Minor alias Vtws in Lichfield. He 
died at Forton in the sjmngof thesameyear. 
lie left a family of five sons and five daugh- 
ters. He published: L 'Tlie True Nature 

■ of the Divine Law,andofl)i.solx»diencetliere- 
unto ; in Nine Discourses, tending to show, 

j in the one a Loveliness, in the other a De- 
' formity, by way of Dialogue between Theo- 

■ philus and Eubulus,' 8vo, London, 1687. 
'2. * A ])iscourse concerning many Children, 
in which the Prejudices against a numerous 
Otispring are n»moved, and tlie Objections 

I answered, in a Letter to a Friend,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, l(59o. Wood also ascribes to him ' The 
Marriages of Cousin Germans vindicated fn>m 
the Censures of Unlawfulnesse and Inexpe- 
' diency. Being a Letter written to his much 
, Honoured T. 1).' [without author's nam^l, 
8vo, Oxford, 1(>73, * mostly taken, as 'tissiiid, 
from Dr. Jer. Tavlor's book called Ducior 
Dubitantium, &c.^ In Novemlx^r 1674 Du- 
gard sent to Dr. Ilalph Bat hurst, vice-clian- 
cellor of Oxford, a * Rehition concerning a 
strange Kind of Bleedinff in a Little Cliild 
at Lilleshall in Shropshire, which was printed 
in the * Philosophical Transactions' (ix. 19;^). 



[Addit. MS. 23146; WockI's Athenae Oxon. 
(Blis-*), iv. 679; Wood's Fasti (IJliss), ii. 277, 
298 ; DuiriLilo's Warwickshiri" miomas),pp.488- 
489 ; Le Neve's Fa^iti (HaDly)', i. GIU.] G. G. 

DUGARD, WILLIAM (1 606-1 (>t52), 
schoolmaster, son of the Rev. Henry Dn^^nrd, 
wiL<» boni at the Hodges, liif^msgrove Lickey, 
Worcestershire, on 9 Jan. 1 (!(.).*»_(). Hu was 
educated at the Iloval School, bv Worcester 
Cathedral; became a pensioner at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, under his uncle, 
Richard Dugard, B.D. ; and took degrees of 
B.A. in 1626, and M.A. in 1630. In 1626 
he was usher of Oundle school, and in 1630 
master of Stamford school. In 1630 he sued 
the corporate authorities for misappropriation 
of school lands and other abuses. Two years 
afterwards he became master f>f Colchester 
grammar school. lie increased the number 
of scholars from nine to sixty-nine, anil re- 
paired the school at his own expense, but 
gave offence to the townsmen, and was com- 
pelled to resign in January 1612-3. In May 
1644 he was chosen head-master of ^Merchant 
Taylors' School in London. In 1(U8 the 
court of aldermen elected him examiner of 
their schools in the count rv. He was the 
first to set up a folio register of his school, 
with full particulars of the scholars admitted. 
It is still preserved in the Sion College li- 
brary. This record has two loyal Greek 
verses on the death of (>harles I., and two 
other Greek verses on the burial of Crom- 
well's mother. He printed at his private press 
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Salmasius's * Defensio re^a pro Carolo primo/ 
in 1649-50. The council of state committed 
him to Newgate, ordered the destruction of 
his presses and implements, and directed the 
Mercliant Taylors Company to dismiss him 
£rom their school. His wife and family were 
turned out of doors, and his printing effects, 
worth 1,000/., seized. After a montns impri- 
sonment, however, his release was effected by 
his friend Milton, and his peace made with par- 
liament. It is said by Dr. Gill, on the strenfifth 
of Dugard's assertion upon his deathbed, that : 
Milton found Dugard printinc^ an edition of 
the 'Eikon BasilHce' about the time of his 
arrest, and compelled the insertion of the 
prayer from Sidney's * Arcadia,* which he 
afterwards ridiculea in the * Eikonoklastes.' 
Milton*8 answer to Salmasius was printed at 
Dugard's press. 

On Dugard's release from Newgate he 
opened a private school on St. Peter's Hill. 
Bradshaw, however, a few months after- 
wards, ordered the Merchant Taylors' Com- 
pany to replace him for his special services 
to the public as school mai«ter, and as printer 
to the state, and after a third peremptory 
letter Dugard was reinstated 25 Sept. 1650. 
In 1651-2 some of his books were publicly 
burnt by order of the House of Commons, 
such as ' The Racovian Catechism.' Yet in 
the same year he printed a French transla- 
tion of Milton's * Eikonoklastes,' and calls 
himself * Guill. Dugard, imprimeur du con- 
seil d'6tat.' The governors of the school, on 
the burning of his works, desired him to re- 
linquish his press-work, but his imprint ap- 
?ears year by year until his death. In June 
661, after public warning by the school au- 
thorities of various breaches of order, chiefly 
in taking an excessive number of scholars 
(275), he was dismissed. A month after he 
opened a private school in White's Alley, 
Coleman Street, and soon had 193 pupils 
under his care. He died 8 Dec. 1662. From 
his will, made a month before, he seems to 
have sur\'ived his vsecond wife, and left only 
a daughter, Lydia, not of age. His first 
wife, Elizabeth, died at Colchester in 1641. 
Two sons, Richard (b. 25 June 1634) and 
Thomas {b. 29 Nov. 1635), entered Merchant 
Taylors' School in 1644, the former being 
elected to St. John's CoUege 1650. He lived 
at Newington Butts in ] 600, when he con- 
cealed in his house James Harrin^on, author 
of 'Oceana,' and gave a bond for him of 5,000/. 
This was in mtitude to Harrington, who had 
saved him formerly from being tried for his 
life. 

His works are : 1. 'Hudimenta GrsecsB 
Linguoo, for the use of Merchant Taylors* 
School,' before 1656. 2. < The English Kudi- 



ments of the Latin Ton^e,' London, 1656,. 
12mo. 3. ' Vestibulum Lmguse Latins^,' Lon- 
don, 1656. 4. ' Lexicon Grseci Testamenti Al- 
phabeticum,' London, 1660, 8vo, pp. 752. The 
manuscript of a new edition by the younger 
Bowyer, who took great pains with it, was 
prepared in 1774, but not published. 5. ' Rhe- 
tonces Compendium,* London, 8vo. 6. *'Eyx^*- 
pidiov . . . sive manuale Ghnaecn Linguae— 
Caspario Seidelio,' 3rd edition, London, 1665. 
6. ' Rhetorices Elementa qusestionibus et re- 
sponsionibus explicata,' &c., several editions, 
the 7th, London, 1673, 8vo. 

[Dugard's Works; Stow's Survey, i. 169, 170, 
203; Wood's Athense (Bliss), ii. 178 ; Kennett's 
Register, p. 447; Milton's Works ; JoumalB of the 
House of Commons, 1652 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. 
i. 625, iii. 164, 290; Reading's Sion CoUege^ 
Library, p. 41; Wilson's Merchant Taylors* 
School, pp. 159, 268-71, 276, 288, 289, 304-14, 
318, 323-8 ; Morant's Essex, i. 177.] J. W.-G. 

DUGDALE, RICHARD (fl, 1697), the 
Surey demoniac, who was bom about 1660, 
was the son of Thomas Dugdale of Surey, 
near Whalley, Lancashire, a gardener, and 
servant to Thomas Lister of Westby in York- 
shire. In 1689 (or according to another ac- 
count about 1694), when about eighteen years 
of age, he went to the rush-bearing fete at 
Whalley, and getting dnmk, quarrelled and 
fought with one of the revellers about dancings 
an exercise in which he considered he ex- 
celled. On returning to his master's house 
he professed to have seen apparitions, and the 
following day, being unwell and lying down, 
he declared that he had been alarmed by the 
door opening and a mist entering, followed 
by various supernatural appearances. Be- 
coming subject to violent nt«, Dugdale left 
his situation and went home, when a phy- 
sician was called in without benefiting nim, 
as the fits continued and increased. Dug- 
dale's father now applied to Thomas Jolly, 
the ejected minister of Altham, who with 
eight or nine other nonconformist ministers 
met almost every day at the house and endea- 
voured to exorcise the devil, which Dugdale 
affirmed to possess him, by prayer, examina- 
tion, and fasting, but without result for at 
least a year. Meanwhile Du^ale's fame had 
spread abroad, and he was visited by several 
thousand persons, some dozens making de- 
clarations of his strange condition before Lord 
Willoughby and other magistrates. It was 
claimed for Dugdale that he foretold future 
events, spoke languages of which he was ig- 
norant, and sometimes with two voices at 
once, was at times wildly blasphemous, and 
at others preached sermons, that he was pos- 
sessed of extraordinary strength, and was 
sometimes ' as light as a bag of feathers, and 
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at others as heavy as lead/ that he vomited a 
large hair hroom, and did a number of other 
miraculous things. Baxter and Mather were 
80 impressed that they wished to quote his 
caae in their works on witchcraft ; but Lord- 
chief-justice Holt is said to have discovered 
that the whole affair was an imposition. Dug- 
dale seems to have been hvsterical, and with 
the aid of liis relations to nave traded on the 
credulity of his visitors. A number of pam- 
phlets were written, some denouncing him 
as a cheat, and others supporting the theory 
of his demoniacal possession. Arter the lapse 
of considerably more than a year the fits left 
him, and up to 1697, when he was last heard 
of, he had only had one unimportant return 
of them. A woodcut portrait is prefixed to 
Taylor's ' Surey Impostor.' 

[Noble's Granger, i. 379; Hist, of Whalley; 
The Surey Demoniack (1697) ; Taylor's Surey Im- 
postor (1697) ; Middleton's Miraculous Powers, 
p. 232 (ed. 1749).] A. C. B. 

DUGDALE, STEPHEN (1640 ?-1683), 
informer, came first into public notice as a 
* discoverer ' of the so-called Popish plot. He 
had been converted to Romanism by one 
Knight, a priest, in 1657 or 165d, being at 
that date about eighteen years of age. Owing 
to Knight's infirmities t)ugdale was trans- 
ferred to Francis Evers, a Jesuit, in Stafford- 
shire. He ingratiated himself into the con- 
fidence of various priests, and professed to 
become acquainted with plots debated at 
private meetings, and to have seen numerous 
letters. At first these were chiefly concern- 
ing money and weapons, ' that they should 
be in readiness with all necessaries when the 
king should die, to assist the duke against 
the protestants' (In/onnation of JK) Oct. 
1680, p. 2). In 1677 Dugdale was steward to 
Lord Aston at Tixall, Staffordshire, where 
he cheated the workmen of their wages, and 
was regarded as 'the wickedest man that 
ever lived on the face of the earth ^ (Sam- 
bridge's testimony at Lord Stafford's trial). 
In July or August letters arrived connected 
with the plot. The Jesuits and the catholic 
lords were said to be deeply implicated. 
Meetings at Tixall followed in Au^st and 
September 1678 ; the death of Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey was discussed, and money was 
subscribed lavishly. By September Dugdale 
found himself about to be ctismissed for em- 
bezxlement and general misconduct. He 
thereupon 'made his discovery to the justices 
of the peace,' when they issued warrants for 
the apprehension of George Hobson and 
George North. Although ne professed to 
have Inroken open letters from Paris to Evers 
and otherB|he had little but hearsay evidence. 



and pretended to have destroyed the most 
dangerous documents on the eve of his de- 
parture. He charged John Tasborough and 
Mrs. Ann Price with soliciting him to sign a 
paper of recantation, and ofiering him 1,000/. 
reward for it. In the following February 
these persons were tried at the king's bench, 
convicted, and sentenced to pav fines respt?c- 
tively of 200/. and 100/. l^rice had >>een Dug- 
dale's fellow-servant and sweet heart at Tixall. 
Afterwards Dugdale led a shifty, vagabond 
life, giving evidence and writing pamphlets, at 
first asscK^iating chiefly with Bedloe, Oates, 
and Edward Turberville, but afterwards 
turning against Stephen College [q. v.] and 
confronting Oates. He gave evidence against 
the * five popish lords ' in October 1678. On 
24 Dec. 1678 he swf)re an information before 
Thomas Lane and J. Vernon in Staflbrdshire. 
At the trial of the fivejesuits (13 June 1679, 
&c.) Dugdale cliargred two of them with 
consulting to bring about the assassination 
of Charles II. He charged AVhitebread with 
wTiting a letter providing for the entertain- 
ment of * good stout fellows,' viz. the four 
Irish * ruffians ' who were rei)orted to be hired 
for the regicide. Next day, 14 June, at the 
trial of llichard Langhom the barrister, 
Dugdale was a chief witness for tlie prosecu- 
tion. Again, at the trial of Sir George 
Wakeman, 18 July, &c., Dugdale swore 
* general evidence ; ' but he was already fall- 
ing into discredit, and an acquittal followed. 
He swore, on the second dav of Lord Staf- 
ford's trial, 1 Dec. lUHO, that the accused had 
been present at the * consults ' at Tixall in 
September 1628, and also at Abnett's house 
in Stafford, where talk had been about slay- 
ing the king, and that on the 20th or 21st 
Stafford ofl'ered him ")0(J/. to commit the 
crime. The prolonged dispute at the trial 
was chiefly concernmg dates. But it came 
to light that Dugdale had tried to brilx) 
simdry persons to give false evidence against 
Stafford and other persons. On the last day 
of the trial, while the votes were being taken, 
Dugdale walked about very melancholy. 
! William Smith, late schoolmaster of Isling- 
ton (who had educated Oat«s), asked him the 
reason. He replied, * I believe hell be 
'quitted, and I am undone; but let what 
will come out I am ruined.' He was under- 
stood to be willing to appear against Shaftes- 
bury, and gave evidence against Stephen 
College at the Old Bailey, when a verdict 
of Ifffioramus was returned, 8 July 1681. 
Again on the 17th, at the Oxford trial of the 
same man, Dugdale swore against him, and 
thus came into direct conflict with his old as- 
sociates. Luttrell writes that Dugdale and his 
fellows* have quite lost their credit,' both with 
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the court party and the fanatics. In Octo- 
ber Diiffdale vainly complained to the council 
of Dr. Lower, who stated that he had treated 
him for an infamous disease, Dugdale having 
sworn at College's trial that his previous ill- 
ness had been caused solely by the Romanists 
having tried to poison him. Lower and the 
apothecary proved the case, and the council 
dismissed the false witness ' not to trouble 
them any more.' Dugdale then caused Cap- 
tain Clinton to be apprehended, 28 Dec. 1G81, 



1867 ; Ballad Society's Bagford Ballads, 1876- 
1878, p. 676, &c. ; Koxbarghe Ballads, 1883, 
iv. 121 et seq. ; Sir John Keresby's Memoirs, 
1876, pp. 147, 194.] J. W. E. 

DUGDALEy Sir ^VILLIAM (16a5- 
1686), Garter king-of-arms, was bom at Shu- 
stoke, near Coleshill, Warwickshire, 12 Sept. 
1005, * at which time was a swarm of bees in 
his fEither's garden, then esteemed by some a 
happy presage on the behalf of the babe ' 
(Wood, Fastiy ii. 13). His father, John 



for defaming him, but the council set Clinton Dugdale, of a Lancashire family, having ac- 

at liberty on bail. Dugdale had fallen into a companied some pupils to Oxford, remained 

state of abject terror, fancying that a stranger at the university for his own purposes, at 

whom he met at the Three Tuns, a Channg thirty matriculating at St. John's College, 

Cross tavern, was Viscount Stafford or his studying civil law, succeeding a kinsman of 

ghost come back, and continued so terrified t the same surname as bursar and steward of 

with the apprehension that he was very his college, and after fourteen years' residence 



uneasy and went away. That both Edward 
Turberville and Dugdale gave way to drink, 
and in their delirium tremens imagined spec- 
tres and died miserably, was reported to 



selling what property he had in Lancashire 
to settle at Shustoke (cf. Wood in Hamper, 
p. 6 »., Dt'GDALE, ib, pp. 6-7, and Kaixe, 
pp. 5-6). Dugdale was sent at the age of ten 



Secretary Jenkins {hitrupies of the Popish to Coventry, where he remained at school for 

Plot laid open, pp. 25, 26, 1685). Dugdale five years, and then returning home was set 

died a day or two before 26 March 1682-3 by his father to read ' Littleton's " Tenures " 

(LuTTRELL, i. 253). and some other law-books and history.' lie 

[Proceedings agjiinst the Five Popish Lords carried in his eighteenth year to please his 

forHighTreiison,26 0ct.l678; Trial of Thomas lather, who was old and infirm, and after 

Whitobread, Harcourt. Gawen, Fenwick, and whose death he bought Blythe Hall, near 

Turner, 1679 ; Trial of Richard Langhorn, esq., Coleshill, which remained to the end of his 

at the Old Bailey, for High Treason, 1679 ; Trial days his country home. Here he made the 

of Sir George Wakeman, 18 July 1679, &c. ; acquaintance of William Burton (1575-1645) 

Trial of William, Viscount Stafford, 1680-1 ; [q. v.], author of the * Description of I-^n- 

The Information of Stephen Dugdale, gent., de- cestershire,' and through him of Sir Symon 

liverc-d at the Rir of the House of Commons, Archer [q. v.], who was collecting material for 

1 Xov. 1680; The Further Information of S. a history of Warwickshire, and who, finding 

Dugdale, delivered at the Bar of the House of in DncrHftlp a InvA nf nntmnoi-Inn r-^^^n^^]? 



r«..,.^«f /^ Aiugaaie was mtroaucea by him to Sir Henry 

CILKIIUSU XIKJUIMIIUII, UUIUISllOU US U V^aVeat tOoi 1 11* • l.» /-«• 

ProtesUints. By Mr. Dugdale. 1680, and dedi- ^pelman who made him acquamted with Sir 

c»it<a to James, duke of Monmouth, by Richard <^hristopher (afterwards Lord) Hatton, and 

Dugdale[q.v.],tra(lingonthenameofStephento comptroller of the household of Charles I, 

circulate this catchpenny compilation, referring and strongly advised him to co-operate with 

to the Tasborough Trial, p. 20, and Stephen Dug- Koger Dodsworth fq. v.], then collecting 

dale's fear of the Inquisition ; No Faith or Credit documents illustrative of the antiquities of 

to bo given to Papists, with Reflections on the Yorkshire and of the foundation of monas- 

Perjury of Will. Vise. Stafford, in relation to teries there and in the north of England. 

Mr. Steplion Dugdale, by John Smith, gentleman, Dugdale gained through Hatton access to 

discoverer of the Popish Plot, 1 681 (depositions the records in the Tower, and to the Cottonian 

of ten obscure witnesses who swore afterwarcls collection among other repertories of manu- 

that they had seen Stafford in conversation with ^.j ^3. ^^ ^^i^ ^^3 ^^^^^j^l^ ^^^ Hatton's 

Dugdale) ; The Trial and C>)nviction of John libeklity enabled him to undertake the com- 
Tasboroujj:h and Ann Price for Subornation of i„,. "^ 1 ^, m^*w*^c i,u^,x^ui. 

Penury, in endeavouring to persuade Mr. Dug- . Plption of a work on the antiquities* of W ar- 
dali to retract, &c., February 1680; TheTrialof | iy/^*^'^*",^^^^^®^^*!^'^^]^^^^^^ 
Stephen College at Oxford, 17 Aug. 1681 (here jhrougli Hatton s and Spelmans imited m- 
Dugdale swore that College spoke treasonable nu^^nce Dugdale was appjointed a pursuivant 
words against the king at Oxford) ; Cobbett's ' extraordinary with the title of Blanch Lvon 
State Trials, vii. Nos. 251, 262, 263, 260, 271, I in September 1(V38. In March 1639 he^be- 
Tiii.Xo. 281 (Stephen Collei^) ; Norths Examen, | came Kouge Croix pursuivant, with rooms in 
1740 ; Luttrell's Brief Hist. Relation, vol. i. the Heralds' College and a yearly salary of 
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20/. Ilatton is eaid to have fort'scen very sum siitficient to cover tLe cost of the tmn- 

early the fall of the church of England, and scripts made for tlieni, according to Dugdale 

he commissioned Dugdale to ])roceed with a ( Life, by himself, p. :?4 ), he and 1 ^odaworth 

drauKhtsman, both of whose expen8«'8 he paid, * joined topether and hired several sums of 




mission seems to have been prrformed in if^tonffencf, p. :^^4), could not have Inieii pub- 
1641 (cf. Dugdale, i(/i», by himself, in Ham- bshed without him. Only a tenth part of 
F£B,p. 14, and Epistle Dedicatory to Jliiftort/ the first volume had gone through the press, 
of iff, Panrs). but theremainderof be it h volumes was n*ady 

Dugdale was summoned ai^ a pursuivant to for it, when Dodsworth died, -August l(Jo4. 
attend the king at Y'ork (m lJunel(>42, and The proportion in which Dr»ds\vorth and 
"when the civil war broke out he was em- Dugdale contributed to the first two volumes 
ployed in the deliver}' of royal warrants de- has been a subject of disjiute (cf. (iorr.ii, 
manding thd submission of garrisons holding : .-f/{^cr/o/<>« of Jiritii*h Tvpfgraphy^ p. oo, 
towns and fortified places for the parliament. lluMEK, pp. 247-9, AN'ood, Faf<ti, p. 24, and 
He accompanied Charles I to Oxford when Kaixk, pp. 1(>-19). In the fii-st draft of Sir 
it bec^ime the royalist head(juartei"s, Octol>«T John^IarshamVnpoTriXaioi'.pn-lixedtovol.i., 
1642,Hndin the following month he received Dugdale's share in the work fii-ems to have 
from the university the degn.'C of M.A. \\k\ been ignored (^Soniner to Dn^^dale,C'^'''V''7X/yi</- 
•was created Chester herald (m 10 Ai)ril UU4. eme^ p. 2?<2). But in it when printed, and 
His estate being among thost* sequestratfd, while ascribing to Dodsw(u*th the chief ho- 
and the allowance granted him by the king nour of the work, Mai-sham spoke of 1 >ugdale 
remaining unpaid, he seisms to have supported as one ^qui tantam huic opt'ri supellectilem 
himself for some time on what he nreived contulit,ut authoris alt^rius titulum optime 
for arranging and marshalling the <*laborate merit us sit.' I^oth voluiuifs were undoubt- 
funerals of penKms of station {^Life, p. 21 ; edly edited bvDugdale, who, writing a short 
WouD,/b:^<*,ii. 18y Duringhis stay in Oxford i time before the ap]»eamnce r)f vol. i., says: 
be frec^uented assiduously the Dodleiau and * It hath wholly rested on my shoulders; 
other bbraries, collegiate and private, to col- nay, 1 can manifest it suiliciently that a full 
lect materials for his* AVarwicKsh ire,' for the third part of the collection is mine' ((.'»*/•- 
"work which developeil into the * Moiiast icon,' resiioutienvc, ]>. 2?^4 ), and he adds that liush- 
and for one on the history of the English i»eer- worth, who had dniu' financially so much for 
age (see the preface to his Baronaffp),a scheme the work, * would not by any means but that 
also projected and in part executed by Itoger I should be named with^Ir. Dr»d&worth as a 
Dodsworth [q. v.] Onthesum'nderof Oxfoitl joint collector of the materials.' 
to Fairfax, 20 June KUfi, Ihigdale pnK'eeded : The first volume of th»* monunn-ntal work 
to I^ndon and compounded for his estate, | was issut-d in I Go.*), with the title ^^lonasti- 
tho wholeamount of his payment 8 htungl(>^</. , conAnglicanuni,sive PandeftjoCVeiiobiorum 
In the summer of 1(»48 he spent thriH' months Benedict inorum, Cluniaeensiuni, Cisterrien- 
in Paris with his exiled fri«*iids the llattcms, sium, Carthusianorum, a primordiis ad eorum 
and(h'riv(.Klsomeinformationres])(>ctingalien ; usque dissolutionem, ex ^llSS. Codd. ad Mo- 
priories in England from an examination of ; na-steria olim pertineiitia : arcliivis Turrium 
the collections on the histor\' of French Londinensis, lOboraci'iisis, Ouriarum Scac- 
monastcries left by the well-known Andr6 carii, Augmentationum : Bibliothecis i^od- 
Duchesne. In 1649-50 Dugdale was busy | leiana. Coll. 1 teg. Coll. Bened.,ArundfHiana, 
with the * Warwickshire ' and the * Monasti- i Cottoniana, Seldeniana, Ilattoniana, aliisquo 
eon/ In August IBoI , speaking of the * Mo- digest i perl togerum 1 )odsworth ICIiorac.G uli- 
nasticon ' as Dodsworth's * work of monastery elmum I )ugdale War^vic' The v« )lume c« m- 
foundations' (Corre^tjHmdence in Uampku, sists largely of charters of foundation, dona- 
p. 204), Dugdale says that it is 'ready for tion, and confirmation (in the last two cases 
the press,' but in January ltio2 (jb, ]). 2(56) fnniuently abridged )grantedto monastic esta- 
thatne had been some eight months away from blishments, the Latin translations of those 
homo in London, 'so great a task have Ihad in Anglo-Saxon Ixiing executed by Soniner. 
to bring Mr. Dodsworth's confused col lections | In editing them Dugdale often showed a lack 
into any order, andperfect the copy from the of critical discernment (see Sir ltr»ger Twys- 
Tower and Sir Thomas Cotton's librar^^' den's letter to him, CornspojidfUft^ p. Srfo), 
The London booksellers having declined tLe | It contains also avast mass of information re- 
first two Tolumes of the ' Monasticon ' for a , spccting the history and biography of English 
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monachism, and of cathedrals and collegiate 
eburches. Of the numerous architectural 
and other plates (see catalogue of them in 
Lowndes, ii. 684), several are by Hollar, and 
inscriptions on many of them record that these 
were executed at the expense of the persons 
whose names and armorial bearings are ^ven. 
The publication of the volume excited tne ire 
of manv puritans, but it was cordially wel- 
comed \}y the quasi-puritan Lightfoot, then 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge, {Correspon- 
denrCf p. 290). It was rat her largely purchased 
by the English Roman catholic gentry, and for 
the libraries of foreign monasteries, and thus 
it gradually became scarce. Accordingly, in 
16^2, appeared a second edition of it, *e<litio 
secunda, auctior et emendatior, cum altero ac 
elucidiori indice,' a reprint of the first edition, 
with a few insignificant additions and omis- 
sions (see collation of it in the catalogue of the 
Grenville Library, Brit. Mus., pt. i. p. 213). 
In the following year, J 6*56, was issued 
Dugdale's archteological and topographical 
masterpiece, on which so many county his- 
tories have been modelled — hi.s * Antiquities 
of Warwickshire. Illustrated from liecords, 
Leiger-Books, Manuscripts, Charters, Evi- 
dences, Tombes, and Armes. Beautified with 
maps, prospects, and portraictures,* with a 
dedication to Lord Ilatton and an address 
* to the Gentry of Warwickshire,' in which 
Sir Symon Archer's labour? are gratefully 
acknowledged. Most of the plates are by 
Hollar, though on many of them his name 
does not appear (see catalogue of all of them 
in UrcoTT, p. 1247, &c.) The county is de- 
scribed hundred by hundred, and the topo- 
graphy follows as nearly as possible the course 
of the streams. The bulk of the volume con- 
sists of pedigrees and histories of county fa- 
milies, in conjunction with accounts of the 
places where they werp settled, and of reli- 
gious and charitable foundations and their 
founders, all of them rvniarkable for general 
accuracy, and accomiianied by constant re- 
ferences to authorities. Jeremy Taylor, ac- 
knowledging a presentation copy, spoke of 
the volume as 'very much the l>est of any- 
thing that ever I saw in that kind;* and 
Anthony k Wood (Lifp, by himself, p. xxiv) 
could not find language adequate to describe 
how his * tender afiect ions and insatiable desire 
of knowledge was ravished and melted down 
by the reading of that book.' In 1718 was 
issued a second edition, * printed for John 
Osbom and Thomas Longman at the Ship 
in Paternoster Row,' revised from Dugdale s 
own corrected copy, the editor, the Rev. Dr. 
William Thomas, continuing the work to the 
time of publication, and adaing sundry maps 
and views (see collation of it in Lpcott, 



p. 1259, &c.) In 1703-^ a third and hitherto 
the latest edition was issued in numbers by 
a Coventry printer, being a verbatim reprint 
of the original edition with maps, &c., from 
Thomas's. An interleaved copy of this third 
edition in the library of the British Museum 
contains much additional printed and manu- 
script matter, some of it from the author's 
original manuscript, and inserted by Hamper, 
the diligent and competent editor of Dug- 
dale's autobiography, diary, and correspond- 
ence. 

In or about 1656 there came into Dugdale's 
hands a mass of documents relating to old 
St. Paul's, and working on this and other 
material he produced in 1658 * The History 
of St. Paul's Cathedral in London. From the 
foundation until these times. Extracted out 
of original Charters, Records, Leiger-Books, 
and other manuscripts. Beautified with sun- 
dry prospects of the Church, figures of tombs 
and monuments,' some of them destroyed 
during the puritan rigime. The volume was 
appropriately dedicated to Lord Hatton. Most 
of the plates are by Hollar (see catalogue of 
them in Upcott, p. 696). The work is ex- 
tremely valuable, from the descriptions and 
drawings of St. Paul's before its destruction 
by the fire of London. Dugdale left a copy 
of it corrected, enlarged, and continued as if 
for a new edition, and the discoveiy of this 
led to the publication by the Rev. Dr. May- 
nard of a second edition (1716). Dugdale's 
continuation, printed here, extending to 1 685, 
gives lists of the subscribers to and sub- 
scriptions for both a restoration of the old 
fabric; just before the fire of London, and for 
the erection of the new fabric after it, with 
copious financial details of the latter opera- 
tion. Maynard added Dugdale's autobio- 
graphy, and, imder a wrong impression that 
it was Dugdale's, *An Historical Account 
of the Northern Cathedrals,' &c., which was 
omitted in the third, the last and the best, 
edition of the * History of St. Paul's,' that 
of 1818, by the late Sir Henry EULs, * with 
\ a continuation ' — embracing the modem lus- 
I tory of St. Paul's — * and additions, including^ 
the republication of Sir W^illiam Dugdale's 
own life from his own manuscript. The- 
plates were throughout engraved ckiefly by 
Finden,and to faithful copies of most of those 
in the original work were added many illus- 
trative of the present cathedral. 

With the Restoration Dugdale at once and 
spontaneously resumed his heraldic functions 
by proclaiming the king at Coleshill, May 10 
1660(Z>iViry in Hamper, p. 105). On the l4th 
I of the following month he was appointed 
Norroy through the influence of Clarendon^ 
who appreciated his literary labours. In 1661 
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was issued, with an adulatory dedication to 
Charles 11, the second volume of the * Monas- 
ticon/ ' Monastici An^licani Volumen alte- 
ram, ae Canonicis Regmaribus Augustinianis, 
Bcilicet Hospitalariis, Templariis, Gilbert inis, 
Pnemonstratensibus & Maturinis,8iveTrini- 
tariis, cum appendice adTolumenprimum de 
Gcenobiis aliquot Gallicanis, Hibemieis et 
Scoticis, necnon quibusdam Anglicanis an tea 
omissis.' As in vol. i., Dodsworth^s and Dug- 
dale's names appear together on the title-page 
of vol. ii., the issue of which had been deferred 
until the proceeds of the sale of the other 
enabled Dugdale to bear the expense of pub- 
lishing it. He was allowed to import the 
Sper for it duty free. Several of the plates 
3e catalogue of them in Lowndes, ii. 680) 
are engraved by Hollar. In 1662 appeared 
Dugdale*s * History of Imbanking and Drayn- 
ing of divers Fenns and Marshes, both in 
foreign parts and in this Kingdom, and of the 
improvements thereof* — a work conspicuous 
for its prolixity as well as for it5 exhibition 
of research. It was written at the instance 
of Lord Gorges, 8ur\'eyor-general of the great 
level of the fens, of which it contains a 
history and minute topographical description, 
illustrated by maps and plans, and preceded 
by a vast mass 01 matter very little relevant 
to that undertaking. There is an account 
of the volume, with extracts, in the article 
* Agriculture : Draining ' in the * Quarterly 
Review ' for December 1844. Dugdale re- 
ceived for it from Lord Gorges 150/. Five 
hundred copies of it having been destroyed 
in the fire of London (see Dugdale's letter of 
15 Oct. 1666, printed in the catalogue of the 
Grenville Library, Brit. Mus., pt. 1. p. 215), 
the volume became so scarce that a copy of 
it fetched ten guineas when in 1772 it was 
reissued, with the spelling modernised, at 
the expense of the corporation of the TJedford 
Level, and edited by their registrar, C. N. 
Cole, partly from the copy used bv Dugdale 
himself. In 1666 (not 1664, the date given 
by Dugdale in his autobiography) were pub- 
lished two works of Sir Henry Spelman's, 
edited by Dugdale for Sir Henry's grandson, 
Charles Spelman : (1) the * Glossarium Ar- 
clueologicum,' mainly a reissue of part 1 of 
the * Archffiologus* published in 1626, with 
the addition of part ii., which had remained 
in manuscript. A groundless charge was 
brought against Dugdale of having interpo- 
lated this work to gratify his political pre- 
judices (cf. Life, by himself, p. 29 n., and 
"Bishop Gibsoit's lAfe of SpeiTnan, a. 4) ; 
(2) vol. ii. of the * Concilia,' greatly enlarged 
by Dugdale'scontributions, wnich are marked 
with an asterisk. Clarendon and Sheldon 
were contributors to the fund of 316/. sub- 



scribed to defray the cost of the publication 
of both books, the sale of which yielded & 
profit of 20/., though the * greater part ' of the 
impression, in which Dugdale had a pecu- 
niary interest, was destroyed in the fire of 
London. His account of the expenditure in 
the publication of these works contains the 
curious item {CorreApondeTJce, p. 360 w.) of 
1/. 9*. 6d. * spent in entertainments upon the 
booksellers when I did receive moneys from 
them.' In 1666 was published his * Uridines- 
Juridiciales, or Historical Memorials of the 
English Laws, Courts of Justice,* &c. ' Also 
a Chronologie of the Lord Chancellors * and 
other holders of judicial offices. The informa- 
tion given respecting the inns of court and 
chancery is particularly copious and curious. 
With the exception of a few presentation 
copies, the whole impression of this volume 
was destroyed in the fire of London. A second 
edition of it was published in 1671 and a third 
in 1680, in both the lists of chancellors, &c., 
being continued up to date. Abridgments 
of it, witli similar continuations, appeared 
in 1685 and 1737. A * History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Inns of Court,* extracted from 
1 higdale, published with a view to correct 
abuses in their administration, and said to 
be edited bv John Bravner (/ynV. Muji. Cat.). 
appeared in 1780, and reappeared in the same 
year as part. ii. of * History and Antiquities 
relative to the Origin of (xovernment,* almost 
wholly extracttjd from Dugdale. Doth parts 
were reissued in 1 71:K) as * Historical Memo- 
rials of the English Laws ' (UPC0TT,p.762). 
The third and final volume of the * Mo- 
nasticon * was issued in 1673 without Dods- 
worth's name on the title-page, though doubt- 
less it contained material collect od bv him 
(Wood, Fa^tiy ii. 25). The full title is" ' Mo- 
nastici Anglicani Volumen tertium et ulti- 
mum : Additamenta quredara in volumen 
primum ac volumen secundum jampridem 
edita: Necnon Fundationes sive Dotationcs 
Ecclesiarum Cathedralium ac Col legiat arum 
continens: ex archivis Regiis, ipsis autogra- 
phis, ac diversis codicibus manuscriptis de- 
ceri)ta, et hie congesta per Will. Dugdale 
Warwicensem.* In a prefatorj' address I )ug- 
dale acknowledges his obligations to Sir Tho- 
mas Herbert and Anthony h Wood, who ccm- 
tributed many charters to the volume. For 
the copyright Dugdale received 60/. and 
twenty copies of the volume. An outcry, by 
no means wholly puritan, was, with its com- 
pletion, renewed against the work as furnish- 
ing details respecting the landed property 
taken from the Roman catholics during Re-- 
formation times, and thus aiding them to 
claim its recovery when, as was then dreaded 
by many, their religion should be re-esta- 
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blished and re-endowed. The first abridg- 
ment of the whole work for English readers 
was published in 1693, and its title-page re- 
presents the ' Monasticon' as ' now epitomised 
in English page by page. With sculptures 
of the several religious habits.* It is an ex- 
tremely meagre performance, its three volumes 
containing only some 330 pages, and it has 
.scarcely any value higher than that of a 
table of contents. The dedication is signed 
* J. W.,' supposed to be James "Wright, the 
historian of Rutlandshire. According to 
Granger {Bi(»g. Hist, of England j 2nd ed. iii. 
116), the publication of the * Monasticon ' 
'was productive of many lawsuits by the 
revival of old writings,' and * J. W.,' in an 
address * to the reader,* mentions the notice- 
able fact that the work had been admitted in 
the courts at Westminster as * good circum- 
stantial evidence* when the records tran- 
scribed in it could not otherwise be recovered. 
A second English abridgment, much more 
worthy of the original, appeared in 1718, * Mo- 
nasticon Anglicanum, or the Histories of the 
ancient Abbies, Monasteries,* &c. * The whole 
corrected and supplied with many useful ad- 
ditions by an eminent hand,* doubtless the 
Captain John Stevens who in 1722-3 added to 
Dugdale*8 work two supplementary volumes 
containing many charters and the histories of 
the friaries not given in the * Monasticon.* 
Tliis abridgment is wholly in English. The 
■edition of the * Monasticon* which has prac- 
tically superseded all the others is the magni- 
ficent one in 6 vols, (in 8) fol. with the imprint 
1817-30: * Monasticon Anglicanum . . . anew 
edition enriched with a large accession of ma- 
terials now first printed . . . the history of 
each religious foundat ion in English being pre- 
fixed to itsrespective series of Latin charters.* 
It was published in fifty-four parts, the first 
of whicii was issued on 1 June 1813, under 
the editorship of the Rev. Bulkeley Bandinel, 
the chief librarian of the Bodleian. After 
the issue of part four there were associated 
with him John Caley, of the augmentation 
oftice, and Mr., subse<j uently Sir Henry Ellis, 
principal librarian of t he British Museum, who 
seems thenceforth chiefly to have discharged 
the duties of editorship. What was best in 
Stevens's additions was incorporated in this 
edition, which contains accounts of hundreds 
of religious houses not mentioned by Dugdale. 
Hollar's chief plates were re-engraved tor it, 
and its 246 illustrations are said to have cost 
six thousand guineas. The so-called new 
edition, 8 vols. 1840, is simply a reprint of 
this (see Notes and Queries, 4tn ser. ix. 506, 
X. 18, 218). 

A commission, dated 2 July 1662 ( CaL State 
Tapers, Dom. 1662, p. 427), had directed Dug- 



dale, as Xorroy, to make a visitation of his 
province — there had been none for fifty years 
or so — and there * to reform and correct all 
arms unlawfully borne or assumed,' often at 
the suggestion and with the sanction, espe- 
cially during the Commonwealth times, of de- 
puties of former heralds as well as of other less 
authorised persons whose right to exercise 
heraldic functions Dugdale denied. His pro- 
vince comprised the counties of Derby, Not- 
tingham, Stafford, Chester, Lancaster, York, 
the bishopric of Durham, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and We^>tmoreland, and during 
his visitations, 1662-70, he dealt severely 
with those whom he regarded as interlopers 
usurping his authority and intercepting the 
emoluments of his office. He tore down the 
hatchments which. they had set up, he de- 
nounced and resisted their attempts to mar- 
shal funerals, and one of them whose heraldic 
authority had been very generally accepted 
in Cheshire and Lancashire, the third Handle 
Holme or Holmes [q. v.], he also prosecuted 
at Stafford assizes, recovering from him 
20/. damages with costs. So stringent was 
his procedure that a lady of rank in Cum- 
berland is found appealing to Joseph Wil- 
liamson, then under-secretary of state, and 
expressing her fear that an approaching funeral 
would be disturbed by Dugdale, from whom 
a menacing letter had been received (ib, 1 664- 
1665, p. 272). Of his accounts of visitations 
the following have been published : 1. *The 
Visitation of the Countv of Yorke, begun 
1665, and finished 1606,* printed by the 
Surtees Society 1859, and said to be edited 
by R. Davies ; an index to it bv G. J. Ar- 
mytage appeared in 1872. 2. *The Visita- 
tion of the County Palatine of I^ncaster, 
made in 16(U-5,* 1872, &c., being vols. Ixxxiv. 
Ixxxv.lxxxviii. of the Chetham Society*s pub- 
lications, Canon Raine, the editor, prefixing 
to vol. Ixxxviii. an excellent memoir of Dug- 
dale. Vol. xxiv. of the same society's pub- 
lications contains * A Fragment illustrative 
of Dugdalc's Visitation of Lancashire,* 1851. 
3. *The Visitation of Derbyshire taken in 
1662,* 1879. Dugdale was created Garter 
king-of-arms on 24 May 1677, with a salary 
of 100/. a ^ear and an official residence 
(much dilapidated) at Windsor. He built 
himself a residence in the College of Arms. 
On being made Garter he was knighted. 

In 1675-(> had a])peared Dugdale*s im- 
portant work, * The Baronage of England, or 
an Historical Account of tne Lives and most 
Memorable Actions of our English Nobility. 
Deduced from public records, antient his- 
torians, and otiier authorities,* 3 vols. fol. 
His researches went back to the Saxon times, 
and his record covers all the peerages of the 
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period between them and the years of publi- 
cation. Authorities are constantly cited in 
the maiKin. In the preface, giving the his- 
tory and plan of the work, he acknowledges 
his debt to the manuscript collections of 
Rnbert Glover, the Somerset herald, and 
to 'the elaborate collections from the Pipe 
Rolls made by Mr. Roger Dodsworth, my late 
deceased friend ' for a baronage never com- 
pleted. PrtKJcdod only by such meagre per- 
formances as Brooke 8 * Catalogue of Nobility,* 
Dugdale's genealogical, historical, and bio- 
graphical account of the English peerage 
was the first work worthy of its subject. His 
notices of the numerous extinct peerages have 
secured it from being superseded by the great 
work of Arthur Collins among others, and of 
the portions of Dugdale's volumes relating to 
them extensive use has been made by Thomas 
Christopher Banks [q. yj in his * Dormant 
and Extinct Baronage of England.' Of course 
in a first performance on the scale of Dug- 
dale's there were many errors. Anthony i\ 
Wood, who furnished Dugdale with numer- 
ous corrections for a second edition, says that 
the ofiicers of the College of Arms found that 
they could not rely on Dugdale's pedigrees 
(Fasttj ii. 26). Specialists in isolated sections 
of peerage history have pointed out serious 
mistakes in the work, none with more acri- 
monj than the author of * Three Letters con- 
taining remarks on some of the numberless 
errors and defects in Dugdale's " Baronage,** ' 
&c., 1730-8, attributed in the * Biographia 
Britannica' (art. * Dugdale') — where cha- 
racteristic extracts from it are given — to a 
certain Charles Hornby, secondary of the 
pipe office, but bv the Gloucester bookseller 
who reprinted them in 1801 to Rawlinson 
the antiquarv. On the merits of the * Baro- 
nage,' and wtat through more recent research 
have become its deficiencies, there are judi- 
cious remarks in the article 'The Ancient 
Earldoms of England ' in vol. i. (p. 1 et seq.) 
of Nichols's ' Topographer and Genealogist ' 
(1846), where stress is laid on the good 
example set by Dugdale, and not always fol- 
lowed b;^ some even of the best of his suc- 
cessors, m rejecting * legendary fictions and 
cunningly devised fables to flatter either the 
fondfanciesof old families or the unwarranted 
assumptions of new.' Dugdale received per- 
mission to import for vols. ii. and iii. of the 
' Baronage ' paper duty free, so that the amount 
remitted should not exceed 400/. From the 
booksellers to whom he sold the copyright of 
the * Baronage ' he was to receive twenty- 
four copies of the work in quires and ten 
shillings a sheet, which would yield a little 
more than 160/. The year after the publi- 
cation of the last volume they told him that 



few copies remained unsold, and that a new 
edition would be brought out 'ere long' 
{Correapoyidence, p. 413), but no second 
edition of the * Baronage ' has ever ap^ieared. 
Dugdale*s own corrections and additions are 
printed in vols. i. and ii. of Nichols's ' Col- 
lectanea Ilistorica et Topographica' (1834- 
1843), in vols, iv-viii. of which work are 
also given nearly all of those, much more 
numerous, wliich were left in a finished state 
by Francis Townsend, AVindsor herald {d, 
1819), who made them for liLs projected new 
edition of the ' Baronage.' 

Dugdale's otlier and subsequently pub- 
lished works are: 1. *A Short View of the 
late Troubles in England ... As also some 
parallel thereof with the Barons' Wars in the 
time of K. Henry III. But chiefly with that 
in France called the Holy in the reigns of 
Henry IH and Henry 1\\ late Kings of the 
Realm. To which is added a perfect nar- 
rative of the Treaty of Uxbridge in 1644 ' 
(published anonymously), 1681. This work 
is written throughout in a strain of vehe- 
ment animosity to all who took the anti- 
royalist side, and has little historical value, 
though as a chronicle and from the copious- 
ness and precision of its dates it may be use- 
ful for reference. The narrative of the Treaty 
of Uxbridge is merely a reprint of a pam- 
phlet printed at Oxford in 1645, which con- 
tiiined the text of communications between 
the kinff and the parliament, with the mani- 
festos 01 both, and which Dugdale may or mav 
not at the time of its issue have seen through 
the press. 2. * The Ancient Usage in bearing 
of such Ensigns of Honour as are commonly 
call'd Arms, with a Catalogue of the present 
Nobility of England . . . Scotland . . . and 
Ireland,' 1682. This, mainly a compilation, 
includes lists of knights of the Garter, of baro- 
nets to 1681, and of the shires and boroughs 
in England and Scotland returning members 
to the parliaments of the two countries, these 
last, according to Anthony i\ Wood {Fastis ii. 
27), having been drawn up by Charles Sj>el- 
man. The edition of 1812 has been noticed 
under Banks, Thomas Christopher. 3. * A 
perfect copy of all Summons of the Nobilitjr 
to the Great Councils and Parliaments of this 
realm from the xlix. of Henry the HP until 
these present times,' 1685, a contribution of 
some value to peerage literature. In the pre- 
face Dugdale argues in an anti-democratic 
spirit against certain statements of the claims 
to antiquity of popular representation in par- 
liament. A verbatim reprint was issued in 
1794 (?) at Birmingham (Lowndes, ii. 693). 
4. ' The Life of . . . Sir William Dugdale . . . 
published from an original manuscript,' 1713. 
This, one of Edmund Curll's publications, was 
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the first appearance in print of Dugdale's au- 

tobiograpn;. 5. ' Directiona for the Search 
-of Records and Making Use of them, in order 
to an Hi sloricall Discourse of the Antiquities 
of Staffordshire,' written for Dr. Plot, the 
historian of that county, printed in Itss's 
■* Select Papers, chiefly relating to Engliali 
Antiquities,' 1773, and interesting from its 
account of the local diHttibution of the public 
records in Dugdale's time. The letters be- 
tween DuKdale and Sir Thomas Browne, 
-published in the latter's posthumous works, 
are given in the correspondence in Hamper's 

Evelyn in his 'Diary,' 21 May 16B5, men- 
tions dining at the table of Henry, second 
earl of Clarendon, ' my lord privy seal's,' in 
the company of Dugdale, who spoke of him- 
self, then inhis eighty-first year,as' having his 
-eisht and his memory perfect.' Ho died ' in 
hw chair ' at Blythe Hall, 10 Feb. 1686, of 
fever, according to Anstis (Hampeb, p. 41 n,), 
■'contract«d by tarrying too long in tne mea- 
dows near his house.' He had spent a good 
-deal of money in improving his estate, and 
this eiplaius Anthony ii Wood's reference to 
his death as caused ' by attendance too much 
«n his worldly concerns.' Wood's intimacy 
with Dugdale liad been disturbed by at least 
one serious disagreement, but his verdict on 
him {Faiti, ii. 3R) is much more iuat than i 
that of Anstis, who, because Dugdale was not 
only laborious himself but skilful in making <. 
use', to all appearance both Isfntimate and j 
duly acknowledged, of the labours of others, I 
has stigmatised him as 'that grand plagiary' 
(Hamper, p. 497 n.) That iJugdole was a 
man of helpful disposition there aru several 
indications, such as those in the autobio- 
graphy of Gregory King [q. v.], the Lancas- 
ter herald, who when very young entered 
his service, and Somner's grateful statement 
that without his ' most active and effective 
assistance' liis ' Dictionariura Saxonico-La- 
tincf-Anglicum ' could never have been pul>- 
luhed. Almost the only glimpse of Dugdale 
in private life is given liv Anthony i Wood, 
who spent some days witfi him (August 1676) i 
among the records in the Tower, and who 
describes them as dining together daily in 
jovial compnnv 'at a cook's house within the 
Tower.' In January 1678 Dugdale was al- i 
lowed to import ' two tuns of wine free of 
duty (Black, No. 1134, 146 a.) He be- 
queathed mnny of his manuscriptfl to the 
AahmoleanJruseumatO\ford,foundedbyhis I 
son-in-law, Elias Ashmole fq. v.], and they | 
have been since transferred with its other 
manuscripts to the Bodleian, The catalogue j 
of them, published by Bishop Qibson in 1KI2, 
isreprintedin the appendix (No. H) to Ham- j 
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per'a volume. Othen, mora or leas important, 
were when Hamper wrote in the pdaaeesion 
of a descendant of Dugdale at Merevale, 

Warwickshire. The coUections which ha 
made for Lord Hatton belonged in 1S60 to 
that nobleman's representative, the Earl of 
Winchilsea (Nola and Queries, 3nd aer. at. 
76). Many of his p>edigreea and other manu- 
scripts are in the British Huaeum ; among 
them (Lansdowne MS. No. 722) is a brirf 
diary of one of Dugdale's journeys when 
he was writing his account of draining 
in the fen county, 'Things Observable in 
our Itinerary begun from London, 19 May 
1667.' 

Sir WUliam Dngdale'a only snrriving son, 
John (1628-1700), bom 1 June 1628, waa 
^pointed with the Restoration chief gentle- 
man usher to the great Lord Clarendon on 
26 Oct. 1675 j Windsor herald, deputy to his 
father as Garter, 8 Dec. 1684; and S'orroy 
March 1686, when he was knighted. He was 
a faithful and affectionate son, and is sup- 
posed to have written the continuation of 
his father's life from 1678, when the auto- 
biography breaks off. Certainly he wrote 
down from his father's table-tAlk ' Some 
Short Stories of Sir William Dugdale's, in 
substance as neere his words as can be re- 
memb'red,' a few extracts from which are 
given by Hamper. In 1686 waa printed,on 
a single sheet, ' A Catalogue of the Nobility 
of England according to their rentective pT»- 
cedencies as il was presented to his Majesty 
by John Dugdale, Esq., . . . deputv to Sir 
Wm. Dugdale, on New Year's Day, 16&4,' 
i.e. 1684-5, 'to which is added the blaion 
of their paternal Coats of Anns respectively, 
and a list of the present Bishops,' reprinted 
with odditions (Lowsdes, ii. 683) in 1690. 
Sir John Dugdale died at Coventry 31 Aug. 
1700. 

[Dugilaie'H Works; The Life (written byhim- 
Bolf and continued to his death). Diary, and Cor- 
resiiondence of Sir William Dugdale . . . with an 
appendix conbkinioD an acrount of his published 
writings . . . edilea bj William Henry Hamper, 
1 vol. 41 o, London, 1827; Biographia Britanmca 
(Kippia); Wood's Athenfe Ozonienses, ed. Bliss; 
Bishop Oilison's Life of Sir Henry Spelman, 
preliipd to his edition of Sir Heory Spelman'i 
English Works, 1723; Noble's History of the 
College of Arms. 1804; Upcott's Bibliographical 
Account of English Topography, 1818; Gongh'a 
British Topography, 17S0, and Anoedotes of 
British Topography, 176B; Lowndes's Biblio- 
grapher's Aliinual, ed. Eohn ; Joseph Hnnter's 
'Three Catalogues dencribing the contents of the 
. . , Dodaworth MSS. in the Bodleian, &c., 
1838 ; W. H. BUck's Catalogue of the Aibmo- 
lean Mannscripts, I84S; Catalogue British Hn- 
■eum Lihrory ; authorities dted.] F. E. 
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DUGBfiS, GABRIEL ( >f. 1643^, gram- 
marian, bom at Saumur, alludes obscurely 
to his ori^ in his life of Richelieu, where, 
.after statinff that he came of a good family 
of Angiers, lie says that his paternal uncle 
liyed at the French court together with other 
relations, the MM. les Botrus, who were 
greatly favoured by the queen during Riche- 
ueu's ascendency over Louis XIII. Obliged 
to quit France on account of his religion in 
1631, he came to Cambridge, where he gave 
lessons in French, and by the liberality of 
his pupils was enabled to publish his * Breve 
et Accuratum Grammaticte Gallicie Com- 
pendium, in quo superflua rescinduntur & 
necessaria non omittuntur/ 8vo, Cambridge, 
1636. Three years later he was teaching at 
Oxford, as appears from his * Dialogi Gallico- 
Anglico-Latini/ 8vo, Oxford, 1639. Some of 
those dialogues are very amusing as giving a 
picture of tne mode of living and manners of 
our forefathers. A second edition, enlarged, 
with * Reg^uhc Pronunciandi, ut et Verborum 
Gallicorum Paradigmata,' appeared 8vo, Ox- 
ford, 1652; a third, without the additions, 
was issued 12mo, Oxford, 1660. Dugrdswas 
also author of * Jean Arman Du Plessis, Duke 
of Richelieu and Peere of France ; his Life, 
&c.,' Svo, London, 1643, which, although 
written, as he says, with ' a ruffe pen,' is an 
interesting tract. It was followed by a trans- 
lation *out of the French copie ' of* The Will 
and Legacies of Cardinall Richelieu ... to- 
gether with certaine Instructions whicli he 
left the French King. Also some remarkeable 
passages that hath happened in France since 
the death of the said Cardinall,' 4to, London, 
1643. 

[Prefaces to Works cited above, which correct 
the account of Dugr^ given in Wood's Athense 
Ozon. (Bliss), iii. 184.] G. G. 

DU QUERNIER, LOUIS (1677-1716), 
engraver, bom in Paris in 1677, was pro- 
bably a descendant of the well-known French 
-artists of the same name. He was a pupil of 
Louis de Chatillon, and came to England in 
1708. He was a member of the academy 
in Great Queen Street, and gained consider- 
able skill as a designer, etcher, and en- 
grayer there. He was eventually chosen one 
of the directors, and remained so until he 
died. He was specially employed on small 
historical subjects, as dliistrations to books 
and plays. In 1714 he was associated with 
Claude du Bosc [q. v.] in engraving the 
imttles of the Duke of Marlborough. Among 
other plates engraved by him were portraits 
of the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry after 
Kneller, Dr. Isaae Barrow, Thomas Otway, 
and others ; also an engraving of ' Lot and 



his Daughters,' after Michel Angelo da Cara- 
vag^o, done at the request of Charles, lord 
Habfax, and some plates for Buskett's large 
Bible. He died of small-pox 19 Sept. 171(J, 
aged 39. Vertue says that * he was of stature 
rather low than middle size, very obliging, 
good temper, gentleman-like, and well be- 
loved by all of his acquaintance.' 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Belli cr de la 
Chavignerio's Dictionnaire des Artistes Friin9ais ; 
Vertue 8 MSS. (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 23068) ; 
Bromley's Catalogue of Engntved British Por- 
traits.] L. C. 

DUHIQQ, BARTHOLOMEW THOMAS 

(1750?-! 813), Irish legal antiquary, born 
about 1760, was called to the Irish bar in 
1775. He was for a long period librarian to 
King's Inns, Dublin, and also held the post 
of assist^int -barrister for the county of Av ex- 
ford. He died in 181.*5. He was married, 
and had one son, an officer in the army. I)u- 
higg wrote: 1. *Obser\'ations on the'Opera- 
tion of Insolvent Laws and Imprisonment 
for Debt,* republished l)ublin,l 797. 2. < Letter 
to the Kight Honourable Charles Abbot on 
the Arrangement of Irish Records, &c.,* Dub- 
lin, 1801 . 3. * King's Inns Remembrancer, an 
Account of Irish Judges on the Revival of 
the King's Inns Society in 1(507,' Dublin, 
1805. 4. * History of the King's Inns, or an 
Account of the Legal Body in Ireland from 
its connection with England,' Dublin, 1806. 
Diihigg also projected, but never published, 
* A Completion of King's Inns Remembrancer, 
giving an Account of the most Eminent 
Irish Lawyers, and a History of the Union 
with Ireland ' {Hifttory of the Kirif/s Inns, 
p. 614). In a letter from Dr. Anderson to 
Bishop Percy, 3 Sept. 1805 (Xtchols, Illu*- 
t rations of Literature, vii. 156), Duhigg is 
noted as * a writer of curious research and 
information,' but as writing ' a bad English 
style.' In addition to his legal investigations 
he appears to have studied with much care 
the old Irish language. 

[Dedication to History of King's Inns ; Notes 
and Oumes, 2 July 1869, p. 9, 10 Nov. 1860, 
p. 419; Brit. Mus. Cat.] F. W-t. 

DUIGENAN, PATRICK (1735-1816), 
Irish politician, son of a farmer named 
O'Duibhgeannain, was bom in the county of 
Leitrim in 1735. His father had intended 
him for the catholic priesthood, but the boy's 
abilities were perceived by the protestant 
clergj'man of his parish, wno educated him, 
and event uallv made him a tutor in his school. 
He succeeded in gaining a scholarship at 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1756, took the 
degree of B.A. in 1757, and M.A. in 1761, 
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in which year he was elected to a fellowship. 
He became an LL.]^ in 1763, and an LL.D. 
in 1765, and was called to the Irish bar in 
1767. He first made his mark in Dublin by 
leading the opposition against the election of 
John Ilely Hutchinson as provost of Trinity 
College in 1771, and by writing numerous 
pamphlets on the subject, which he collected 
into a volume under the title of * Lachrymae 
Academicae, or the present deplorable state 
of the College.* After this opposition he felt 
bound to resign his fellowship when Hutchin- 
son was elected, and he then devoted himself 
to his practice at the bar, which increased 
rapidly. He became a king's counsel, and a 
benclier of the King's Inns in 1784, and king's 
advocate-general of the high court of ad- 
miralty of Dublin in 1785. His politics were 
of a most pronounced protestant type, and he 
was soon looked upon with great favour by the 
government because of his declared opposi- 
tion to the schemes of Grattan and his friends. 
His protestantism brought him into notice 
with the Irish bishops, and he became in 
quick succession vicar-geucral of the dioceses 
of Armagh, Meath, and Elphin, ^udge of the 
consistorial court of Dublin, and jud^ of the 
admiralty court. He was brought into the 
Irish House of Commons in 1790 as M.P. for 
Old Leighlin, and gave evidence of his reli- 

S'oiis opmions by his speech on the Catholic 
ill, which was published in 1795. He was 
also strongly in favour of the union, and was 
one of the leading speakers on the government 
side during the debates on that question, and 
when it was finally carried he was appointed 
one of the commissioners for distributingcom- 
pensation under it. For this service he wjis 
sworn of the Irish privy council, and was 
soon after appointed professor of civil law in 
Trinity College, Dublin. He was elected 
M.P. for the city of Armagh to the first 
united parliament of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and continued to sit for that place 
until his death. In the united parliament 
he was distinguished for his singularly bitter 
opposition to all demands for catholic eman- 
cipation in Ireland ; he spoke upon hardly 
any other subject, but upon this he was the 
most violent speaker in the House of Com- 
mons. Yet, in spite of his convictions, he 
married a Miss (yusack, a catholic lady, 
whom he permitted to keep a catholic chap- '. 
lain, and at his death he left all his fortune | 
to his wife's nephew. Sir William Cusack 
Smith, son and heir of Sir Michael Smith, 
the catholic master of the rolls in Ireland. 
Duigenan was almost as famous in the House 
of Commons for his antiauated bob-wig and 
Connemara stockings, as he was for his anti- 
catholic proclivities. He died suddenly, after 



being present at the debate the night before, 
at his lodgings in Bridge Street, Westminster, 
on 11 April 1816. 

[Webb's Compendium of Irish Biography; 
Phillips's Curran and his Contemporaries ; Gnit- 
tan's Life and Times of Henry Grattan : Gent. 
Mag. May 1816.] H. M. S. 

DUKE, EDWARD (1779-1852), anti- 
quary, bom in 1779, was the second son of 
Edward Duke of Lake House, Wiltshire, by 
Fanny, daughter of John Field of Islington. 
He was educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. 1803, M.A. 1807. 
He was ordained in 1802, and engaged in 
clerical work at Turkdean, Gloucestershire, 
and Salisbury. In 1805 he came into the 
estates and the mansion at Lake, which had 
been in his family since 1578. Duke devoted 
his leisure to antiquities. In company with 
Sir K. C. Hoare he explored the tumuli on his 
estates, and the antiquities there discovered 
were described in Hoare's * Ancient Wilts,' and 
were preser\'ed in the museum at Lake House. 
Between 1823 and 1828 Duke contributed to 
the * Gentleman's Magazine,' chiefly on Wilt- 
shire antiquities. In his * Druidical Temples 
of the County of Wilts,' London, 1846, 12mo, 
he maintained that the early inhabitant-s of 
Wiltshire had * pourtrayed avast planetarium 
or stationary orrery on the face of the Wilt- 
shire downs,' the earth being represented by 
Silbury Hill, and the sun and planets, revolv- 
ing round it, by seven * temples,' four of stone 
and three of earth, placed at their proper 
distances. He also published *Prolusiones 
HistoricflB, or Essays illustrative of the Halle 
of John Halle, citizen ... of Salisbury' 
^temp. Henry VI and Edward IV), vol.' i. 
(only), Salisbury, 1837, 8vo. Duke was an 
active Wiltshire magistrate, and was a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries and of the 
Linnean Society. He died at Lake House 
on 28 Aug. 1852, eLged 73. He married in 
1818 Harriet, daughter of Henry Hinxman 
of Ivy Church, near Salisbury, by whom he 
had four sons and four daughters. The eldest 
son, Edward, entered the church and suc- 
ceeded to the estates. 

[Gent. Mag. 1852, new ser. xxxviii. 643-4; 
Burke's Visitation of Seats and Arms (1854), 
2nd ser. i. 63, 64 ; Hoare's Modem Wiltshire ; 
Cat. Oxf. Grad.] W. W. 

DUKE, RICHARD (1669 P-1711), poet 
and divine, was bom at London, * the son of 
an eminent citizen,' probably a short time 
before the Restoration, since he was admitted 
to Westminster School in 1670. He was 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1675, and proceeded B.A. in 1678, M.A. in 
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Ha lived in close intercoureo witb tho 
i, Ihe plaj'-writcra, and actors, tvos a 
general faTourite, and probably wrota much 
©atirical verge, wbich can only lie identified 
occasionally by internal evidence. Johnson 
■wrote: 'ITib poema'are not below mediocrity, 
nor have I found much in them to be praised. 
Witb the wit he seems to have shared the 
diesolutenessof the times.' Among the works 
1)1- Duke, which have not been claimed for 
lum, was the couatie satire on Titus Oatea, 
printed by Nathenae! Thompson, ' A Pane- 

n poem, ' An 
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gyrick upon Oates,' which is referred t 
Duke'd acknowledged companion poem, ' A 
Epiihalamium upon the Marriage of Canta 
William Jledloe, issued at Christmas 107 
ftnd this was followed, near the end of August 
1B80, by • Funeral Tears upon the Oeaih of 
Captain William Bedloe.' He complimented 
the queen at Cambridge, September 1681. 
Conjointly with Wentworth Dillon, earl of 
RoacODUnon [q, v.], Duke wrote several lam- 
poons on the misguided Duke of Jlonmouth 
duringhisso-calledprogresaef inthewest. He 
wrote in 166.% being then a fellow of Trinity, 
an ' Ode on the Marriage of I'rince George of 
Denmark and the Lady i\jinu.' On the death 
of Charles II be produced Ihepoem beginning 
'H the indulgent Muse,' &c. He translated the 
fifth elegy of Grid's hook i., the fourth and 
eighth odes of Horace, book ii. ; the ninth 
ode (Horace and Lydia) of book iii., and the 
Cyclops, idyl li., of Theocritus, for Dryden, 
with whom he appears to have been on terms 
of friendship, although he addressed him else- 
where as ' the unknown author of " Absalom 



he also complimented Creech (for his ' Lucre- 
tius'), Nat Lee, Otway, and Edmund Waller, 
He translated two of Ovid's epistles in 11183. 
He wrote several original Latin poems and a 
translation of Juvenal's fourth satire. To 

a den's third * Miscellflny,' 1693, he con- 
uted aoonymouslj two amatory songs. 
His ' Detestation of Civil War ' is eimressed 
in a poem ' "To the People of England.' One 
of his Dryden'Miscellany' poems,' Floriana,' 
had in 1684 celebrated the Duchess of South- 
ampton. Before the accession of James II 
he entered into holy orders, and was in 1687 
pruented to the rectory of Blahy in Leices- 
tershire. In 1688 he was made a prebendary 
of Qloucest«r, and soon afterwards became 
Gloucester proctor in convocation and aUo 
chaplain to Queen Anne. Thret^ of his semons 
were separately published, while he was rec- 
tor of Blaby and prebendary of Gloucester. 
These show that ' be was a shrewd and sound 
divine.' A small volume of fifteen sermons, 
praised by Felton, was issued at Oxford in 



1711. His clerical life was blameless. Dr. 
Jonathan Trelawney, bishop of Winchester, 
in June 1707 made Duke his chaplain, and in 
July 1710 presented him to the rich living 
of Witney, Oxfordshire, 700/. per annum. 
' Having returned from an entertainment ' on 
Saturday night, 10 Feb, 1711, he was found 
dead in his bed neit morning. Atterbiity 
and Mat Prior had been among bis intimate 
friends, and on 10 Feb. (Swift writes in his 
Journal to Stella) they ' went to bury poor 
Dr. Duke.' ■ Dr. Duke," Swift writes, ' died 



parson and left it, but never writ further than 
a prologue [to Lucius Junius Brutus, by Nat. 
Lee, 1681] orrecommendatory copy of verses. 
lie had a fine living given him by the Bishop 
of Winchester about three months ago ; he 
got his living suddenly, and he got his dying 
BO too ' (i6.) Duke's ' Poems upon Several 
Occasions ' were collected in 1717, and puln 
lislied in conjunction with those of Koscom- 
mon, including the fragmentary beginning of 
' The Review, declared to have been never 
before printed. Jacob Tonson says that it was 
written ' a little after the publiahinB of 51r. 
Uryden's " Absalom and Achitciphel," ' No- 
vember 1681; 'he was persuaded to under- 
take it by Mr, Sheridan, then secretary to the 
Duke of York; but Mr. Duke, finding Mr, 
Sheridan designed to make use of his pen to 
Tent his spleen a^inst several persons at 
court that were of another party than that 
he was engaged in, broke off proceeding in it, 
and left it b» it is now printed,' 

[Johnsons Lit OS of the English Poeta, vol. ii, 
lT79,ed.Hazli(t,iL.2J3,1834,sd. Peter Cunaing- 
ham (some inaccuraciea as to dat«s and miscel- 
lanies), ti. 63. 64, 1854 ; LuttreU's Relation, i. and 
vi. ; E, Sanford's Lifa and Poems of Richard Duke, 
1819; It.Ander8on'sBrit.Poota,vi. 17B3; Chiil- 
mers'n English Poets, ii, 1810; Ovid's Kpistln, 
translated, \58S: Plutarch's Livpa, tninaUted by 
Duke,&L-.,188.t;WorknQfJonath«nSwift.p.d73, 
186S ; Bagford Ballarls, pp. 791 ot seq., 1878 ; 
Bullnd Sofioty's reprint of tbe Hoiburghe Col- 
lision of Ballads, iv. 156-70, &e., 1881 ; Dryilea'a 
Misrallnny Poems, vol. i, 168-1, iii. 224,325, ISSfi; 
Poems upon SbtpwiI Occnaiona, 1717; and Ser- 
mona as above cited.] J. W, E. 

DUMABESQ, PHILIP (1650 P- 1690), 
seigneur of Samar6s, in the parish of St, Cle- 
ment's, Jeraey, the eldest son of Henry Du- 
maresq by his wife Margaret, only daughter 
of Abraham H6rault of St. Heliers, is said on 
doubtful authority to have been bom 'about 
1650' {PiYSE, Armorial of Jersey, pp. IM--5, 
141 pedigree). His father, a staunch parlia- 
mentarian, bad been dismissed from his office 
of jurat of the royal court at the beginning 
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of the civil war, but was reinstated along 
with his father-in-law by the council of state 
in August 1663 (^Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1653-4, p. 118). The son, however, appears 
to have neld different views. At an early 
age he entered the navy, and attained the 
rank of captain. He was sworn in jurat of 
the royal court, 2 Feb. 1681. On the acces- 
sion of James U in 1685, he presented him 
with a manuscript, ^ving an account of the 
Channel Islands, with suggestions for their 
defence. It remained among the state papers 
until about the close of the last century, wnen 
it was transmitted to Admiral d'Auvergne, 
duke of Bouillon, the then naval commander 
at Jersey. By his permission copies were 
allowed to be made. ' If I am not mistaken,' 
says Edward Durell, *• the original is still in 
the governor's office* (Falle, Jersey y ed. Du- 
reU, 1837, p. 284). Payne {Armorial,^. 135) 
wrongly asserts the original to be * preserved 
at the British Museum ; ' he had probably con- 
fused it with *' a plan of the coast of the island 
of Jersey* by John Dumaresq (Addit. MS. 
15496, f. 14). From his letters Dumaresa 
seems to have been an amiable, well-informed 
man, who devoted most of his time to gar- 
dening, fruit, and tree culture. He was the 
friend and correspondent of John Evelyn 
(Addit. MS Ab8r)7,ff. 226-7; Evelyn, Diaiy, 
ed. 1850-2, iii. 189, 227-8). There are also 
a few of his letters to Christopher Lord Hat- 
ton, when governor of Jersey, in Addit. MS. 
29560, ff. 108, 212, 318. Shortlv before his 
death he imparted to Philip Falle, who was 
then engaged on his history of the island, ' a 
set of curious observations ; ' but what was 
still more valuable, an accurate survey of 
Jersey, * done on a large skin of vellum,' and 
* equally calculated for a sea chart and a land 
map,' which in a reduced form adorns the 
front of Falle's book (see Falle's prefaces 
to first (1694) and second (1734) editions). 
Dumaresq died in 1690. By license bearing 
date 24 June 1672 he married at the Savoy 
Chapel, London, Deborah, daughter of "Wil- 
liam Trumbull of Easthampstead, Berkshire 
(Chester, London Marriage Licenses, ed. 
Foster, p. 426 ; pedigree of Trumbull in Mab- 
shalt/s Genealogist, \\.\Q0). Mrs. Dumaresq 
died in 1720 at Hertford {Probate Act Book, 
P. C. C. 1720), and desired to be buried at 
Easthampstead * as near my dear father as 
may be.* Her will of 25 Dec. 1715, with two 
codicils of 2 (sic) Dec.1715, and 24 Oct. 1717, 
was proved at London 20 Dec. 1720 (regis- 
tered in P. C. C, 252, Shaller). Dumaresq's 
only child, Deborah, married Philip, son of 
Benjamin Dumaresq, a junior scion of Du- 
maresq des Augr^s, but she died without 
issue. She was the last of her family who 



held the seifneurie of Samaras, having con- 
veyed it to tne Seale fiEumily. 

[Falle*8 Acconnt of the Isle of Jersey (Durell), 
pp. X, zzz. 284-5; Rawlinson MS., Bodleian 
Library, A. 241, f. 120 6; authorities cited 
above.] G. G. 

DUMBARTON, Eakl op (1636.^-1092). 
[See DoueLAs, Lobd George.] 

DUMBLETON, JOHN op (Jl. 1340), 
schoolman, was doubtless anative of the village 
of Dumbleton in Gloucestershire. Another 
John of Dumbleton was a monk at Worcester 
shortly before, and in 1299 was appointed 
prior of Little Malvern (Annales Monastici^ 
IV. 542, 648, ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, 
1869) ; but the subject of this notice, though 
the church of Dumbleton was closely con- 
nected with the abbey of Abingdon (see the 
Annales MonasterU de Abin^dm, passim, ed. 
J. Stevenson, Rolls Ser.), did not enter the 
monastic life, but became a fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, the statutes of which ex- 
cluded all but seculars. At what date he 
went to Oxford is imknown. The biographers 
say that he flourished in 1320, but such dat«s 
are notoriously in most cases conjectural. 
The college accounts testify to the existence 
of a Thomas of Dumbleton in 1324, but do 
not mention John until 1381. It is pos- 
sible that 'Thomas' is a mistake for * Jonn.' 
On 27 Sept. 1332 he was presented to the 
living of Kotherfield Peppard, near Henley, 
in the archdeaconry of Oxford, which, how- 
ever, he resigned in 1334. In 1338-9 we 
find him attending college meetings at Mer- 
ton (Thobold Rogbbs, History of Agricul- 
ture and Prices, ii. 670-4, 1866). In February 
1340-1 he was named one of the first fellows 
of Queen^s College in the original statutes 
(p. 7, ed. 1853) ; but in 1344 andl349 his name 
reappears in the books of Merton College. 
Whether at Queen's or at Merton, he may 
be presumed to have remained at Oxford for 
the rest of his life, and there to have written 
the works which won him a distinguished 
scholastic reputation, evidence of which may 
be found in the number of copies of his writ- 
ings still preserved in the college libraries, 
as well as m the curious fact that the fame 
of John Chilmark [q. v.], which was not in- 
considerable in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, rested to a great extent upon 
a treatise, * De Actione Elcmentorum,' which 
is in fact, according to the statement of its 
very title (Bodleian Library, JOigby MS. 
Ixxvii. f. 153 b), nothing but a * compendium' 
derived from the fourth book of Dumbleton's 
' Summa Logicae.* 

Dumbleton wrote : 1. ' Summa Log^cfe et 
Naturalis I'hilosophite * (Merton College, cod. 
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cccvi. f. 9 ; CoxE, Catalogttej p. 121 6) in ten 
books; in another manuscript (Magdalen 
Ck)llege, cod. xxxii. ; Ck>XE, CatalogtiCj p. 20) 
it is comprised in nine books ; while a third 
(Merton (College, cod. cclxxix. ; CoxB, Cata- 
logtu, p. 110^), entitled 'Summa de Logicis 
et Naturalibus/ is described as consisting of 
eight. Not less confusing is the title of the 
work. In a second manuscript at Magdalen 
College (cod. cxcv. ; CoxE, Catalogtte, p. 89) 
it is even styled * Summa de Theolofifia major/ 
a work which Bale not unnaturally distin- 
guished from what he called the ' De Philo- 
sophia Naturali' (i. e. the 'Summa Logicse'). , 
To the former he assigned the * incipit of the 1 
prologue, and to the latter that of the first | 
book of what is actually one and the same 
work. 2. A small treatise called by Bale 
<De Logica Intellectuali/ but entitled in 
the Merton College MS. cccvi. f. 3, * Liber 
de Insolubilibus, de significatione et suppo- 
sitione Terminorum, de Arte Obligatoria/ &c. 
3. Besides these books Bale enumerates a 
' Summa Theologiffi minor/ ' Summa Artium/ 
'In Philosophifun Moralem libri x.' (appa- 
rently the same with the * Summa Logicae*), 
and a commentary on the Canticles. As 
Bale does not mention the opening words of 
these writings, it is not possible to identify 
them ; but tnere can be hardly a doubt that 
the commentary on Canticles is included in 
the list from a misreading of Leland, who 
ascribes the work to ' Dumbelegus quidam/ 
or Dumbley. 4. Wood refers to some verses 
by Dumbleton at Merton, beginning, * rex 
Anglorum/ which are to be found in the Col- 
lege MS. cccvi. f. 8, between the short logical 
treatise and the ' Summa* above mentioned ; 
but beyond this juxtaposition there is no 
evidence to connect them with the name of 
Dumbleton. 

[Leland's Comm. de Scriptt. Brit, cocxxvii. 
p. 825 ; Bale's Scriptt. Brit. Cat. v. 14, p. 394 ; 
IVmner's Bibl. Brit. 237 ; G. C. Brodrick'a Me- 
morials of Merton College, p. 190 (1885).] 

R. L. P. 

DUMBBECK, Sib DAVID (1805-1876), 
army medical officer, the only son of Thomas 
Dumbreck, collector of inland revenue at 
Glasgow, by Elizabeth, youngest daughter of . 
David Sutherland of the same service, was ! 
bom in Aberdeenshire in 1806 and educated 
at the university of Edinburgh, where he ' 
ffraduatedM.D. in 1880, having previously, in 
1825, passed as a licentiate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Edinbuiyh. He entered 
the army as a hospital assistant on 3 Nov. ^ 
1825, became assistant surgeon in 1820, sur- 
geonin 1811, surgeon-major in 1847, and de- j 
puty inspector-general on 28 March 1854. 
Prior to the breaking out of hostilities with | 



Russia he was despatched on a special mission 
early in 1854 to the expected seat of war, 
and traversed on his mission Servin, Bulgaria, 
and part of Roumelia, crossing the Balkans on 
his route. He was subsequently for a short 
time principal medical officer with the army, 
and served with it in the field as senior deputy 
inspector-general, and waspresent in this capa- 
city and attached to headquarters at the time 
of theaffiiir of Bulganac, the Alma, capture of 
Balaklava, battles of Balaklava and Inkerman , 
and siege of Sebastopol. His rewards were a 
medal with four clasps, the fourth class of t he 
Medjidie, and the Turkish medal. He waf> ga- 
zetted C.B. on 4 Feb. 1866, became K.C.B. 
on 20 May 1871, and was named honorary 
physician to the Queen on 21 Nov. 1865. 
On 19 July 1869 he was promoted to be an 
inspector-general of the medical department, 
ana on 1 May in the following year was 
placed on hafSf-pay and received a special 
pension for distinguished services. He died 
at 34 Via Montebello, Florence, on 24 Jan. 
1876, and his will was proved on 21 March 
under 12,000/. He married, on 27 Feb. 1844, 
Elizabeth Campbell, only daughter of George 
Gibson of Leith. 

[Hart's Annual Army List, 1876, pp. 593, 596 ; 
Dod 8 Peemgo, 1876, p. 263 ; Illustrated London 
News, 5 Feb. 1876, p. 143, and 16 April, p. 
383.] G. C. B. 

DU MOULIN. [See Moulin.] 

DUN, LoBD OF. [See Erskine, John, 
1509-1591, Scottish reformer.] 

DUN, Sra DANIEL (d. 1617), civilian. 
[See Donne.] 

DUN, FINLAY (1795-1853), musician, 
was born at Aberdeen, 24 Feb. 1795. He 
was educated at the Perth grammar school 
and at Edinburgh University, but, his musi- 
cal tastes developing, went to Paris, where he 
studied the viohn under Baillot. He next 
went to Milan, and aften^'ards accepted an 
engagement as first viola player in the or- 
chestra of the San Carlo Theatre at Naples. 
Either at Paris or Milan he had lessons from 
Mirecki, and at Naples he made the acquaint- 
ance of Crescentini, with whom he studied 
singing. On returning to Scotland Dun 
settled at Edinburgh, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, occupied in teaching 
the violin, composition, and singing. He 
published a collection of solfeggi with an in- 
troduction on vocal expression in 1829, but 
his name is best known by the collections 
of Scotch songs which he edited. lie was 
also the composer of two symphonies (neither 
of which was published), of several glees and 
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songSf and some unimportant dance music. 
He died suddenly at Edinburgh, 28 Nov. 
1853. I 

[Scotch newspapers; Brown's Diet, of Musi- 
cians; Baptie's Musical Biogr."! W. B. S. ' 

DUN, JOHN, B.D. (1570 P-16.31). [See 

DOWNK.] 

DIJN, Sir PATRICK (1642-1718), Irish - 
physician, was bom at Aberdeen in January 
1642, being second son of Charles Dun, dyer, ' 
by his second wife, Katherine Burnet. His | 
;CTanduncle, Dr. Patrick Dun, was principal of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and endowed 
Aberdeen grammar school. There is no au- 
thentic record of Dun's education, but there 
is presumptive evidence that he studied at 
Aberdeen and on the continent. He appears 
in 1676 in Dublin as * physician to the 8tat« 
and my lord-lieutenant (according to Sir John 
Hill, quoted in Culloden PaperSy Lond.1865), 
And was elected one of the fourteen fellows 
of the Dublin College of Physicians in 1677. 
From 1681 to 1687 he was president of the 
college, and M^ain in 1690-3, in 1696, 1698, 
and 1706. He was one of the founders of 
the Dublin Philosophical Society in 1683, 
before which he read a paper on * The Ana- 
lysis of Mineral Waters ; ' and the first record 
of a public dissection in Dublin was in 1684 
by a Mr. Patterson, on the body of a male- 
factor procured by Dun. That he became 
M.D. of Dublin is proved by his subsequent 
incorporation at Oxford in 1677, as given in 
the * Catalogue of Oxford Graduates, 1772.' 
Dun was evidently a leading physician in 
Dublin, and had great social influence. He 
was the friend and medical adviser of Arch- 
bishop King (1050-1729), and of many other 
influential people. In 1 688 he espoused the 
winning side in politics, and was appointed 
physician to the army in Ireland, and ac- 
companied the army for some time in 1689 
and 1690, but could not obtain pavment for 
his services, although he with others simi- 
larly situated petitioned parliament several 
times, their accounts being passed, but never 
paid (* Petition of Sir P. Dun and others,' 
1706 ? in British Museum). In 1696 he was 
knighted by the lords justices, and in 1704, 
having represented that there was a hospital 
for the sick of the army in Dublin without a 
physician, he was appointed in 1705 phy- 
sician-general of the army, at a salary of 10^. 
■a day. 

In September 1692 Dun was returned to 
the Irish parliament as member both for Mul- 
lingar ( Westmeath) and EiUileagh (Down), 
and elected to sit for the latter. I]& was again 
returned for Mullingar in 1695 and in 1/03. 
He does not appear to have taken an active 



part in parliament, but in 1707 he petitioned 
to have a charge put on the Earl of Grranard's 
estate in his favour, the earl owing him money 
at ten per cent, interest. 

After Dun became president of the College 
of Physicians in 1690, he was active in pro- 
curing a new charter, which was granted in 
1692, and rendered the college independent 
of Trinity College. In 1694 Dun married 
Mary, daughter of Colonel Jephson, by whom 
he had one son, who died young. In 1711 
Dun made his will, by which he left the re- 
sidue of his estate, after certain payments to 
his widow, to found a professorship of physic 
in the Dublin College of Physicians, and to 
carry out the intentions he had previously 
(in 1 704) expressed in a scheme for providing 
one or two professors of physic, and for reading 
public lectures and making public anatomi- 
cal dissections, also for lectures on osteology, 
operations of surgery, botany, materia me- 
dica, &c., for the instruction of students of 
physic, surgery, and pharmacy. He died at 
Dublin on 24 May 1718, and was buried 
in his own vault in St. Michan's Church, 
Dublin. 

Dun's house was ^iven to the College of 
Physicians for a meetmg-place, and his library 
was also given to the college. In 1715 a 
charter was obtained incorporating the pro- 
fessorship he had endowea, under the title 
* The Sling's Professorship of Physic in the 
city of Dublin.' Disputes arose as to the 
canying out of the trust between Lady Dun, 
Dr. Mitchell (Dun's brother-in-law), and the 
college, and it was not until 1740 that a com- 
plete settlement took place. In 1743 an act 
of parliament was obtained for establishing 
in place of the king's professor three pro- 
fessors of physic, of surgery, and midwifery, 
and ofpharmacy and materia medica. Addi- 
tional professorships were founded in 1785. 
In 1800 a further act was obtained, founding 
a hospital known as Sir Patrick Dun's Hos- 
pital, and considerably developing the * School 
of Physic in Ireland. 

A fine portrait of Dun in the robes of a 
doctor of physic, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, is 
in the convocation hall of the Dublin College 
of Physicians. An engraving from it by 
W. H. Lizars accompanies Belcner*8 memoir, 
and is also printed in the *' Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Medical Science,' 1846 and 1866. 

[Belcher's Memoir of Sir Patrick Dun, Dub- 
lin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, 1866, 
vol. zlii., second edition, enlarged, published by 
the Dublin College of Phjrsicians, 1866 ; notice (by 
Sir W. Wilde) in Dublm Quarterly Journal of 
Medical Science, 1846, ii. 288-98; 08b(»ne*B An- 
nals of Sir Patrick Dun's Hospital, 1844 ; other 
authorities quoted by Belcher.] G. T. B. 
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DUNAN or I)ONAT(1038-1074), bishop 
of Dublin, was an Easterling or Ostman, and 
the first of the line of prelates who have oc- 
cupied the see. Ware, who mentions several 
so-called bishops of Dublin of an earlier 
date, is supported by the * Martyrology of 
DonegaV but Dr. Lanigan is of opinion that 
there are no sufficient pounds for so regard- 
ing them, except in the case of Siadhal or 
Sedulius, who appears to have been a bishop. 
Dunan is, however, termed abbot of Dublin 
in the ' Annals of the Four Masters ' (a.b. 
785), and from this it would seem ho was 
only a monastic bishop ; diocesan episcopacy 
haa not been established in Ireland in his 
time. Dunan, therefore, must be regarded as 
the first bishop of Dublin in the modem sense 
of the title. The ' Four Masters * term him 
ardeasbog, which Dr. O'Donovan translates 
archbishop, but Dr. Todd has pointed out that 
the correct rendering of the word is 'chief or 
eminent bishop,' and that it includes no idea 
of jurisdiction. His diocese was comprised 
within the walls of the city, beyond which 
the Danish power did not extend. 

The chief event of his life appears to have 
been the foundation of the church of the 
Holy Trinity, commonly called Christ Church, 
OP more properly its endowment and reor- 
ganisation in accordance with the views of 
the Danish settlers. For it appears, from an 
Inquisition held in the reign of Richard II, 
that a church had been ' founded and en- 
dowed there by divers Irishmen whose names 
were unknown, time out of mind, and long 
befpre the conquest of Ireland.' This ancient 
site was bestowed on Dunan by Sitric, king 
of the Danes of Dublin, and with it ' suffi- 
dent gold and silver * for the erection of the 
new church, and as an endowment he granted 
him ' the lands Bealduleek, Rechen, and Port- 
rahem, with their villains, com, and cattle.' 

Sitric, according to the annalist Tigemach, 
had gone over the sea in 10*35, probably for 
the sake of religious retirement, leaving his 
nephew as king of Dublin in his place. This 
was three years before Dunan's appointment, 
and as the king died in 1042, it must have 
been when he became a monk, if Tigemach 
is right, that he made the grant referred to, 
and therefore the new foundation of Christ 
Church must have taken place between 
1038^2. 

The site is described in the ' Black Book ' 
of Christ Church as 'the voIUb or arches 
founded by the Danes before the arrival of 
St. Patrids in Ireland, and it is added that 
St. Patrick celebrated mass in an arch or 
▼ault which has been since known by his 
name.' This story, as it stands, cannot be 
accepted as authentic history, for St. Patrick 



died according to the usual belief in 490, 
whereas the earliest mention of Danes in 
Ireland is in 795. In the recent discovery 
made at Christ Church of a crj-pt hitherto 
unknown some very ancient work was found, 
which may not improbably be part of the 
buildings here referred to. If so, they may 
be the remains of the ecclesiastical struc- 
tures originally occupied by the abbots of 
Dublin. The legendary connection of the 
place with St. Patrick belongs to the period 
when, as Dr. O'Donovan observes, * the chris- 
tian Danes refused to submit to the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of Anuagh, and when it 
was found useful by the Danish party to have 
it believed that their ancestors had been 
settled in Dublin as early as the fifth cen- 
turv, and were converted to Christianity by 
St. Patrick.' 

A\Tien the church was built, and the secu- 
lar canons by whom it was to be served were 
installed, Dunan furnished it with a liberal 
supply of relics, of which a list is given in 
the ' Book of Obits of Christ Chim^h,' pub- 
lished by Dr. Todd. Other buildings erected 
by him were the church of St. Michael (now 
the Synod House), hard by the cathedral, 
and a palace for himself and his successors. 
He entered into a correspondence with Lun- 
franc on some ecclesiastical questions about 
which he desired information. Laiifrancs 
answer is preser\'ed, and has been published 
by Archbishop Ussher. It is hiirhly probable 
that this deference to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury may have had something to do with 
the claim put forward by the latter in a synod 
held in 10/2, two years before Dunan's death, 
in which, on the supposed authority of Bede, 
he asserted his supremacy over the church of 
Ireland — a claim which Dunan*s successor 
admitted in the most explicit manner at his 
consecration in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Dunan died on 12 Feb. 1074, and was 
buried in Christ Church, at the right-hand 
side of the altar. There was another who also 
bore the altemative name of Donat (1085), 
but he is more generally known as Dungus, 
and is thus distinguished from the subject of 
the present notice. 

[Cogadh Gaedhel ro Gallaibh, p. 289 ; Annals 
of Four Masters, a.d. 785, 1074 ; Lanigan's Eccl, 
Hist. iii. 200, 228.433-5; Todd's St. Patrick, 
pp. 14, 16, 466 ; Ussher's Works, iv. 488, 567, 
vi. 424 ; Book of Rights, p. xii; Martvrology of 
Donegal.] * T. 6. 

DUNBAR, Eakl of (rf. 1611). [See 
Home, Geobge.] 

DUNBAR, ViscorxT. [See Constable 
Henbt, d. 1645.] 
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DUNBAR, AGNES, Countess of Dun- 
BAK and March (1312P-1369), known from 
her swarthy complexion as Black Aqnes, is 
celebrated for her spirited defence of Dunbar 
Castle in January 1337-8. The countess was 
the daughter of liandolph, earl of Moray, and 
Isabel, tne only daughter of Sir John Stewart 
of Bonkyl, and, through her father, grand- 
niece to Kobert Bruce. 

She married Patbick Dunbab, tenth earl 
of Dunbar and March (1285-1369), who 
first came into prominence as an adherent 
of the English. After Bannockbum (1314) 
he received Edward II into his castle of 
Dunbar, whence the king was conveyed to 
England. But shortly ut«rwards he came 
to terms with his cousin Robert I, and in 
the following year he was one of the par- 
liament at Ayr which settled the succession 
to the Scotch crown. For the next fifteen 
years Patrick continued to actively support 
Robert and David II. He helped to cap- 
ture Berwick, signed the letter to the pope 
asserting the independence of Scotland, com- 
manded one of David's armies at Dupplin, 
and as governor of Berwick Castle directed 
its defence when besieged by Edward III. 
But after Halidon Hill (1333) he put himself 
under Edward's prot^Hition, engaged to gar- 
rison Dunbar Castle with English troops, and 
attended Edward Baliol at the parliament 
at Edinburgh in 1334. At the end of that 
year, however, he renounced his allegiance to 
Edward III, and for the rest of his life re- 
mained a supporter of the national cause. 
He was engaged in a campaign against the 
English invaders in 1337, when his wife 
defended their castle, and at the battle of 
Durham he held part command of the left 
wing of the royal army. After that defeat 
and the capture of the Scottish king he was 
especially active in his endeavours to obtain 
David's release, and when that event took 
place became one of liis sureties. He was 
rewarded by David with a grant of castle- 
wards of all his lands and a pension of 40/. 
per annum, and Dunbar was made a free burgh 
in his favour. In 1363 the earl, for a reason 
no longer known, rebelled against David, but 
was quickly and effectually suppressed. 

Dunbar Castle was one of the iew important 
Scotch fortresses which had not been taken 
by the English in January 1337-8 ; and since 
its position, overlooking a convenient port, 
rendered its acquisition desirable, siege was 
laid to it bv the Earls of Salisbury and Arun- 
del with a large force. In the absence of lier 
husband the defence was undertaken with re- 
markable courage by Agnes. INot content 
with merely directing measures of resistance, 
she would mount the battlements to jeer at 



I the assailants, and among other words put 
I into her mouth as uttered on these occasions 
I is the well-known taunt addressed to the 

Earl of Salisbury with reference to the fate 

awaiting his battering-ram : 

Bevare Montagow, 

For Jhnow shalt thy sow. 

As further evidence of her contempt for the 
English armament, she is said to nave sent 
out maids, gorgeously attired, to wipe off 
with clean handkerchiefs the marks made on 
the towers by stone and leaden balls. Twice 
the castle came near to falling : once through 
the treachery of a porter who had been 
bribed, and later through scarcity of provi- 
sions, the harbour being blocked up. m this 
last difl&culty relief was brought by Sir Alex- 
ander Ramsay , who successfufly ran the block- 
ade. After SIX months of firuidess operations 
the English gave up the attack as nopeless, 
and the siege was raised. 

On the death without issue of her brothers, 
Thomas and John, who perished, the one at 
Dupplin in 1332 and the other at Durham in 
1346, the Countess of Dunbar and her hus- 
band kept possession of the earldom of Moray, 
which was afterwards transferred to their 
younger son. They also obtained the Isle of 
Man, the lordship of Annandale, the baronies 
of Morton and libber in Nithsdale, of Mord- 
in^on, Longformacus, andDunse in Berwick- 
shire, of Mochrum in Galloway, Cumnock in 
Ayrshire, and Blantyre in Clydesdale. In 
1368 the earl resigned his earldom to their 
eldest son, George, who succeeded him, and 
in the same year their eldest daughter, Agnes, 
became the mistress of David II, whose affec- 
tion for her was the chief reason of his divorce 
from Margaret Logic; she afterwards married 
Sir James Douglas of Dalkeith. Another 
daughter, Elizabeth, married Sir John Mait- 
land of Lethington, and from her was de- 
scended the Duke of Lauderdale, who took 
as second title the marquisate of March. The 
Earl of Dunbar, then plain Sir Patrick de 
Dunbar, died in 1369, at the age of eighty- 
four, and his wife is said to have died about 
the same time. 

CoLUMBA DuNBAB (1370 ?-l 435), bishop 
of Moray, grandson of Agnes Dunbar, and 
younger son of George Dunbar, eleventh earl 
of March, was dean of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Bridgnorth, in February 1403 (Eyton, Shrop- 
shire, i. 338) ; became dean of the collegiate 
church of Dunbar 1412, and bishop of Moray 
3 April 1422. Henry VI granted him safe- 
conaucts through England on his way to 
Rome and Basle respectively in 1433 and 
1434. He carried on the restoration of the 
cathedral of Elgin, and rebuilt the great 
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window over the west door. He died at his 
palace of Spynie in 1435, and was buried in 
the Dimbtf aisle of Elgin Cathedral, where 
the effigy on his tomb still survives. 

[Douglas and Wood's Peerage of Scotland, ii. 
169, 170; Boece and Stewart's Bulk of the 
Crouiclis of Scotland (Rolls Ser.), ed. Tumbull, 
iii. 341; Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, ii. 654, 
and jpref. pp. Ixiii, Ixzv n. ; Burke's Dormant 
and Extinct Peerage ; Ridpath's Border History 
(1776), p. 326; Burton's Hist, of Scotland, h. 
324 ; Keith's Bishops of Scotland, p. 1 43 ; infor- 
mation from Capt. A. H. Dunbar.] A. V. 

DUNBAR, GAVIN (1455 P-1532), bishop 
of Aberdeen, was the fourth son of Sir Alex- 
ander Dunbar of Westfield, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of AJexander Sutherland of 
Duffus. Keith states that he was the son of 
Sir John Dunbar of Cumnock, by Jane, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Sutherland, but the 
express reference of Dunbar to his mother 
as JSlizabeth Sutherland is in itself decisive. 
He was bom about 1455. In 14S7 he was 
appointed dean of Moray, and some time be- 
fore 24 Nov. 1606 he became archdeacon of 
St. Andrews. In 1603 he was named a mem- 
ber of the privy council of James IV, and 
derk register. On 10 July 1512 he confirmed 
a league Det ween Scotland and France against 
England {Cal State Papers, Henry VIII, 
vol. i. entry 3303). Along with Duplessis, 
the French ambassador, and Sir Walter Scott 
of Balwearie he was sent to meet the English 
ambassadors at Coldingham to negotiate a 
peace with England, when, although a gene- 
ral peace was not concluded, the renewal 
of a truce between the two kingdoms was 
aigned on 16 Jan. 1615-16 (Bishop Lesley, 
mst, of Scotland, p. 105). In June 1518 he 
became bishop of Aberdeen. For his adhe- 
rence to the regent Albany he was, along 
with the chancellor. Archbishop Beaton, im- 

frisoned by the queen-mother in August 
624. Their impnsonment led to a remon- 
atrance on the part of Pope Clement VII 
{Cal State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. iv. 
entry 784^, andf as * no great matter ' was 
found agamst them they were set at liberty 
aome time in November. Lesley charac- 
terises Dunbar as ' ane wyse goalie man,' 
and states that he devoted the whole of the 
revenues of his see to works of charity and 
benevolence (Hist, ScotL p. 112). He com- 
peted the work of his predecessor. Bishop 
Elphinstone, in regard to the foundation of 
the university of Aberdeen, and the erection 
of the class rooms and professors' houses of 
King's College (Album Amicorum Collegii 
Eeffii Aherdonensis,qaot^ in Fasti Aberdon. 
p. 533). Elphinstone having also begun a 
bridge across the Dee, to whicn his executors 



declined to contribute, Dunbar called them 
to account, and made them render the money 
left them in the legacy. This being insuih- 
cient to complete it, he supplemented it out of 
his own pocket, and in addition made provi- 
sion for its permanent maintenance (Spotis- 
wooD, Hist, of the Church of Scotland, i. 110). 
He also spent large sums in improving and 
ornamenting the cathedral of St. Machar; 
he built two steeples on the western tower, 
erected the south transept, decorated the in- 
terior, and brought from abroad for use in 
the services chabces of gold and other vesseb 
of silver. In 1529 he endowed two chaplain- 
cies in the cathedral of Moray, and in 1531 
he endowed a hospital in Old Aberdeen for 
the maintenance of twelve poor men. Demp- 
ster attributes to Dunbar * Contra Hereticos 
Germanos' and 'De Ecclesia Aberdonensi.' 
The latter title is probably an erroneous 
designation for the ' Epistolare de tempore 
et de Sanctis,' which he caused to be com- 
piled and written at his expense at Antwerp 
for the use of his cathedral. It is still pre- 
served in the university, and is printed in 
* Reff. Episcop. Aberd.' (li. 236-54). In 1531 
Dunuar opposed the grant of a yearly con- 
tribution by the clergy in support of the new 
College of Justice, and was appointed to pro- 
secute an appeal to Rome against the tax. 
He died 10 March 1531-2 (E^. Episcop. 
Aberd. ii. 211), and was buried in the aisle 
of the cathedral called Bishop Dunbar's aisle, 
where his tomb may still be seen, although 
the effigy in black marble was destroyed at 
the Reformation. When the reformers broke 
down the monument, they found, as not un- 
frequently happens, that the body presented 
no external symptoms of decay. 

[Reg. Episcop. Abord. (Maitland Club) ; Fasti 
Abeid.(SpaldinK Club); State Papers, Henry VIH ; 
Register of the Great Seal of Scotland ; Keith's 
Scottish Bishops; Dempster's Hist. Eccles. Gent. 
Scot. ; Lesley's Hist, of Scotland ; Spotiswood's 
Hist of the Church of Scotland.] T. F. H. 

DUNBAR, GAVIN (d. 1547), tutor of 
James V, archbishop of Glasgow, and lord- 
chancellor of Scotland, was descended from 
the Dunbars of Mochrum, Wigtownshire, a 
branch of the Dunbars, earls of Moray. He 
was the third son of Sir John Dunbar of 
Mochrum by his second wife, Janet, daughter 
of Sir Alexander Stewart of Qurlies, and was 
a nephew of Gavin Dunbar, bishop of Aber- 
deen [q. v.] He received his education at the 
university of Glasgow, where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the classical and phi- 
losophical studies, as well as subsequently in 
theology and common law. He obtained holy 
orders from his uncle, through whose influ- 
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ence probably he was made dean of Moray. 
In the following year he obtained the priory 
of Whithorn in Galloway, and shortly after- 
wards became tutor to James V. For this 
office he was supposed to possess pre-eminent 
qualifications as regards both learning and 
personal character. The excessive influence 
exercised by the ecclesiastics during the reign 
of James V must undoubtedly be ascribed to 
Dunbar, who retained through life his special 
confidence and respect. On the translation 
of Archbishop James Beaton [q. y.l to St. 
Andrews, Dunbar was appointea on ^4 Sept. 
1524 to succeed him, ana was consecrated 
6 Feb. 1625. At Dunbar's instigation James V 
and Margaret brought a variety of influences 
to bear on Pope Clement VII, to obtain ; 
his exemption from the jurisdiction of the | 
archbishop of St. Andrews, who claimed to 
be primate and legatus natus in Scotland 
(see numerous letters in CaL StaU Papers, 
Hen. Vm, vol. iv. pt. i.) On 3 Aug. Dun- 
bar was named one of a commission who on 
28 Sept. confirmed a peace with England (t6. 
entry 1668). In the following year he was 
named a member of the privy council, and 
subsequently a lord of the articles. He con- 
curred in the sentence passed against Patrick 
Hamilton 13 Feb. 1627-8 (sentence printed 
in Caxdebwood, Hist, i. 78-80), and for this 
was specially commended in a letter sent to 
the archbishop of St. Andrews by the doctors 
of Louvain (t^. ^-2). After tlie escape of 
James V from the Earl of Angus, Dunbar 
was appointiid to succeed Angus as lord hi^h 
chancellor, the seals being delivered to him 
on 28 J uly 1528. Buchanan, referring to his 
appointment, says ' he was a good and learned 
man, but some thought him a little defective in 
politics X-ffw'. qfScotl.f Bond's trans, ii. 160). 
On 13 Sept. of the same year he was one of 
those who sat on the Earl of Angus's forfeiture 
(Cal. StaU Papers, Hen. VIII, vol. iv. pt. ii. 
entry 4728). It seems to have been on the ad- 
vice of Lord-chancellor Dunbar that James V 
instituted the College of Justice, which was 
made to consist of fourteen judges, the chan- 
cellor having the power to preside when he 
so willed. It was also provided that the pre- 
sident should be a clergyman. The college 
was instituted in his presence and that of the 
king 27 May 1532. During the absence of 
the King in France in 1536 to wed the Prin- 
cess Magdalene ho acted as one of the lords 
of the regency, and about the same time the 
king gave him the abbacy of Inchafiiray in 
commendam. In February 1639 Archbishop 
Dunbar, along with the archbishop of St. An- 
drews and the bishop of Dunblane, concurred 
in the burning at the stake of Thomas Forret, 
vicar of Dollar, and others, for heresy, on the 



castle hill of Edinburgh (Knoj, Works, i. 
63 ; Caxdebwood, i. 124). He also shortly 
afterwards condemned Jerome Hussell and a 
youth named Kennedy to be burned at Glas- 

Sow. He would at the last have spared their 
ves, but for the remonstrances of the agent« 
of ^aton (Knoj, i. 66). On the de^th of 
James V, Dunbar was continued in the lord- 
chancellorship under Arran, was appointed a 
lord of the articles, and was also sworn a mem- 
ber of the governor's privy counciL When, 
at the instance of Lord Maxwell, an act was 
made on 19 March, permitting the reading 
of the New Testament in the vulgar tongue^ 
Dunbar in his own name and that of the other 
prelates of the kingdom protested against it. 
The same year he was compelled to resign 
the chancellorship to Cardinal David Bea- 
ton [q. v.], who was not satisfied with the 
amount of zeal displayed by Dunbar in re- 
sisting heresy, and wnose strenuous ambi- 
tion pmed after an office which carried with 
it the possibilities of exercising so much power 
in civil afiairs. In 1545, when George Wi- 
shart went to preach at Ayr, Dunbar resolved 
on the experiment of depriving him of an au- 
dience by himself preaching in the kirk ; but 
Wishart, by adjourning to the market, at- 
tracted nearly the whole audience from the 
kirk, leaving the archbishop to ' preach to his 
jackmen and to some old bosses of the tounc ' 
(16. i. 127). In the same year the old dispute 
as to the priority of the archbishop of St. An- 
drews or Glasgow, which led to the special 
exemption of Dunbar by Pope Clement VII 
from the jurisdiction of James Beaton, was 
the cause of an extraordinary scene between 
Dunbar and Cardinal David Beaton. The 
scene is related by Knox with a biting hu- 
mour, which no doubt exaggerates the ludi- 
crous aspects of the incident. The Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews having had occasion 
to visit Glasgow, a question arose at the door 
of the cathedral as to precedency between the 
cross-bearers of the two archbishops, and the 
quarrel led to a personal contest, in which, 
according to Knox, * rockettis war rent, tvp- 
petis war tome, crounis war knapped, and 
syd gounis mycht have bene sein wantonly 
wag from the one wall to the other * (ib. 147). 
The incident is no doubt introduced bv Knox 
to exhibit in as odious a light as possible their 
persecution of George Wishart. He repre- 
sents the rival archbishops as becoming re- 
conciled through their common zeal in pro- 
moting the martyrdom of Wishart : * the 
blood of the innocent servant of God ' burying 
* in oblivion all that braggine and boast ' {ib. 
148). Dunbar answer^ the summons of 
Beaton to be present at the trial of Wishart 
in February 1646, subscribed the sentence for 
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his execution, ' and lay ower the east blok- 
house with the said cardinal!, till the martyr 
of Qod was consumed by fyre ' (i^.) Dimbar 
died on the last day of April 1547, and was 
buried in the choir of his cathedral. His re- 
mains were discovered in 1855 during the 
repairs on the choir (for description of them 
see Gk)BiX)N, Eccles, Hist ScotL ii. 525-6). 
He built the ^tehouse of his episcopal palace, 
on which he mscribed his arms. Knox says 
that Dunbar was 'known a glorious fool, a 
description which indicates possibly Knox's 
contempt both of Dunbar's regard for eccle- 
siastical ceremony and of his weak personal 
character, which made him merely Beaton's 
unwilling tool. But beside Knox's jud^ent 
must be set that of Buchanan, which, if not 
entirely inconsistent with it, supplements and 
in some respects qualifies it. In the exagge- 
rated language exciisable in an epifiram, and 
Xially in a Latin epigram, Buchanan 
IS tnat when he sat down as the guest 
of Dunbar he envied not the gods their nectar 
and ambrosia; but it must be remembered 
that Buchanan also states in plain prose that 
some thouffht Dunbar 'defective in politics.' 
Hie seal of Dunbar is engraved in the ' Reg. 
Episcop. Glasg.,' published by the Maitland 
Club. 

^eith's Scottish Bishops ; Crawfurd's Officers 
of State, pp. 74-6 ; Haig and Brunton's Senators 
of the College of Jastice, 1-5 ; Gordon's Eccles. 
Hist Scotl. vol. ii. ; Beg. Episcop. Glasg. (Mait- 
land Clnb) ; Cal. State Papers, lien. VIII, vol. 
iv. ; Knox's Works ; Histories of Calderwood 
and Buchanan.] T. F. H. 

DUNBAB, GEORGE (1774-1851), clas- 
sical scholar, the child of humble parents, 
was bom at Coddingham in Berwickshire 
in 1774. He was employed in youth as a 

Sirdener, but was incapacitated m>m manual 
hour by a fall from a tree. Dunbar then 
had the good fortune to attract the notice 
of a nei^nbouring proprietor, who aided him 
to acquire a classical education. About 
the beginning of the nineteenth century he 
went to Edinbunjrh, and was employed as 
tutor in the family of Lord-provost Fett^s. 
Within a few months he was selected as as- 
sistant to Andrew Dalzel, the professor of 
Greek at the university, and on the death of 
the latter in 1806 was appointed his successor, 
when he received the degree of M.A. from 
the university (Pebruary 1807). Dunbar 
filled the Greek chair untd his death, though 
in his later years his duties were performed by 
a substitute, Mr. Kirkpatrick. He was twice 
married, and died at Kose Park, Edinburgh, 
on 6 Dec. 1851. 

As a classical scholar Dunbar did not leave 
behind him a very enduring reputation, and 



I the bulk of his work has but little permanent 
j value. His industrj'.however, was very great. 
I He completed a Greek srammar left unfinished 
I by Dalzel (* Elementa Lingute Gnecne,' pt. i. by 
I Throfessor Moor of Glasgow, published 180(3, 
! pt. ii. by Dalzel and Dunbar, published 1814, 
Edin. and Liondon), and added a third volume 
to Dalzel's * Collectanea Grseca Majora' (Lon- 
don, 1820). On his own account he published 
an edition of Herodotus, with Latin notes, 
' Herodot us cum annotat ionibus * (7vol8.Edin. 
1800-7); « Prosodia Graeca ' (Edin. 1816); 
' Analecta Grceca Minora' (London, 1821) ; 
a verv foolish * Inquiry into the Structure 
and Affinity of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages . . . with an appendix in which the 
! derivation of the Sanskrit from the Greek 
' is endeavoured to be established ' (London, 
1827) ; * p]xercises on the Greek Language ' 
(Edin. 1832) ; * Elements of the Greek Lan- 
guage * (Edin. 1834, 2nd ed. 1846) ; 'Greek 
! Prosody' (Edin. 1843) ; * Extracts from Greek 
Authors ' (Edin. 1844). Dimbar's best work 
was the compilation of lexicons. In con- 
junction with E. H. Barker [q. v.] he wrote 
a ' Greek and English and English and Greek 
l-icxicon* (Edin. 1831), which was well re- 
ceived. His own ' Greek and English and 
English and Greek Lexicon' (Edin., Ist ed. 
1840, 2nd ed. 1844, 3rd ed. 1850) was the 
result of eight years' labour, with very con- 
siderable assistance from Dr. Francis Adams 
[g. v.] It is a carefully arranged and thorough 
piece of research, but is now practically 
superseded. 

[Caledonian Mercury, 8 Dec. 1851 ; Brit Mu». 
Cat.] L. C. S. 

DUNBAR, JAMES, LL.D. {d. 1798), 
philosophical writer, was educated at King's 
College, Aberdeen, of which he was elected 
a 'regent* in 1766, and in that capacity he 
taught moral philosophy there for thirty 
years. He published : 1. * De Primordiis Civi- 
tatum Oratio in qua agitur de Bello Civili 
inter Magnam Britanniam et Colonial: nunc 
flagrante,' London, 1779, 4to. 2. * Essays 
on the History of Mankind in rude and un- 
cultivated ages,* London, 1780, 8vo: 2nd 
edition 1781 . Tlie latter work deals with such 
topics as the ' Primeval Form of Society,* 
' Language as an Universal Accomplishment,' 
'The Criterion of a Polished Tongue,* 'The 
I Hereditary Genius of Nations.* Dunbar was 
I in favour of the amalgamation of King*s Col- 
I lege with Marischal (College. He died in his 
I rooms at King's College on 28 May 1 798. 

[Fasti Aberdon. (Spalding Club), vol. Izzxviii. ; 
Thorn's Alxirdet'D. vol. ii. app. i. 13. 14, 62; 
Nichols 8 Lit. Illustr. iv. 822 ; Gent. Mag. (1798), 
pp. 639, 622.] J. M. R. 
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DUNBAR, ROBERT NUGENT (<?. There is his own authority, given in his 
1866), poet, lived many years in the Antilles * Visitation of St. Francis/ for stating that 
and elsewhere in the West Indies. He re- he found himself wholly unfitted forthe ex- 
corded his impressions of the scenery and ro- acting functions of begffing friar. Still he is 
mance of the Western Archipelago in sundry able to put it on record that his experience 
volumes of verse, which contain a good many had been considerably enlarged by nis per- 
reminiscences of Byron and Moore. The notes formance of the duties so far as he had un- 
are worth reading. The titles of his poems derstood them. ' In the habit of that order,' 
are : 1. * The Cruise ; or, a Prospect of the he says (as paraphrased by Laing), * have I 
West Indian Archi^lago: a Tropical Sketch, made food cheer in every flourishing town 
with Notes, Historical and Illustrative,' 8vo, in England betwixt Berwick and Calais ; in 
London, 1835. 2. * The Caraguin : a Tale it also have I ascended the pulpit at Demton 
of the Antilles,' 8vo, London, 1837. 3. < In- and Canterbury; and crossed the sea at Dover, 
dian Hours ; or Passion and Poetry of the and instructed the inhabitants of Picardy.' 
Tropics. Comprising the Nuptials of Bar- The period in which he was a begging friar 
celona and the Music Shell,' 8vo, London, is a curious episode in Dunbar's career, and 
1839. 'The Nuptials of Barcelona' was it undoubtedly furnished him with some of 
afterwards published separately, 8vo, London, the strongest material afterwards utilised in 
1851. 4. 'Beauties of Tropical Scenery; his satires. He was desirous of beinff a 
Lyrical Sketches, and Love-Songs. With churchman, and longed for legitimate prefer- 
Notes, Historical and Illustrative, 8vo, Lon- ment, but he lacked sympathy with the beg- 
don, 1862 ; 2nd edit. 8vo, London, 1804 ; 3rd gin^ fraternity, and regarded his sojourn m 
edit., with additions, 8vo, London, 1866. their midst as the epoch of his wUd oats. 
Dimbar was also the author of a slight piece. Wrinkle, wile, falsehood, he avers, abounded 
'Garibaldi at the Opera of '' MasanieUo,"' in his conduct as long as he 'did beir the 
8vo, London, 1864. As long ago as 1817 he freiris style,' but he felt he must be other- 
had mourned the death of the Princess Char- wise placed to give full expression to his 
lotte in ' The Lament of Britannia,* 8vo, genuine manhood. He would remain devoted 
London. He died at Paris in 1866. to the church, but he would likewise se^ to 

[PrefSacos to Works ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Gent, be honest, and true to his higher nature. 

Mag. 4th ser. ii. 424.] G. G. Towards the close of the fifteenth century 

TkTTxni A T> -wfTT T T A vc /I AAK 1 KOA o\ I^^nbar had bccomc attached to the court of 
DUNBAR, WELLIAM (1466 P-1630 ?), j^„^ jy on whose missions (« seems to 
Scotch poet probably a native of East Lo- ^^ i„dicat^ in the 'Flyting') he probably 
thian, was born between 14«0 and 1466. ^j^jt^ ^^^^ continentallountriw before 
Lamg thinks It unlikely tha^ the date of his 1500. From the ' Flyting ' we gather that 
birth coiJd be laterthan 1460, but there 18 no o„ce the ship in wticThe started from 
definite know edge on the point. It is like- Leit^ was driven by a storm far from its in- 
wise difficult to settle precisely who Dimbar t^^jed course, and wrecked on the coast of 
was by descent, but m the cunous 'Flyting' Zealand, Keniiedy apparently finding a ma- 
between him and his contemporary wit, ^^^^^^ amusement m the fincy ^Arture he 
Walter Kennedy, certain referenc^ seem t« ^^g of his antagonist as he ' sits superless ' 
connect him with the family of the tenth ;„ ^is distress, 7t cries ' Caritas pro amore 
Eari of March It is surmised, with some jy^^, f^m door to door. There isb^Ue doubt 
show of probability, that he may have been ^^^^ D^^^ar attended the Earl of BothweU 
the grandson of Sir Patnck Dunbar of Bedl ^„a Lord Monypenny to Paris in 1491, bear- 
in East Lothian, Sir Patnck himself being a ; at the same^e a certain royal commis- 
younger son of this eari, and known as one g^„ j^^t ; li^j individual actioi of hie own 
of the hostages for James I in 1424. Almost beyond the Alps the following spring. The 
nothing has been discovered regarding Dun- ^^^4 undoubtwl item in hiThiltoif-it is, 
bar's youth although he is assumed to have j^deed, one of the first fully attested facts- 
been the \\ ilham Dunbar that entered St. j^ „„der date of 15 Aug. 1500, when there is 
Andrews Univereity m 14/5, and graduated t^e important record m the ' Privy Seal Re- 
as master of arts m 14,9 For the next pster' of a decree for 10/. a year for the poet, 
twenty years his own works supply aU the f^^^ jo^ he was to receive for li£or 
avadable information regarding Eis career. , ^^■^ ^e be promoted by our sovereign lord 
The prmcipal fact of the period is that he to a benefice of the value of forty pounds or 
had joined and forsaken the order of Francis- n,ore yearly.' Subsequently the want was 
can fnare. Dunbars heart had not been m increased, first to 20/;;andthentol<M.,'dur- 
work of this kind ; he acted, he says, i^ ufg^ or untill ra«moted to a benefice of 
Lyk to ane man that with a gaist was marrit. 100/. or above.' The benefice never came. 
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and although it is not unlikely that the poet's 
old affe was comfortable, we bave no distinct 
record of him after Flodden. 

Between the date of his becoming a sa- 
laried court poet and the battle of Flodden 
the only ascertained facts in Dunbar's career, 
apart from sug^stive allusions in the poems, 
connect him with the marriage of James IV 
and Margaret Tudor. He seems to liaye ac- 
companied the ambassadors sent to the court 
of Henry VII to negotiate the marriage, and 
it was probably this visit that inspired him 
with his poem 'In Honour of the City of 
London/ There is little doubt, moreover, 
that he is the * rhymer of Scotland ' referred 
to in the ' Privy Purse Accounts of Henry VII ' 
as receiving, auring a second visit (probably 
when the princess was affianced), certain sums 
of money in return for satisfS^tion given to 
his royal audience. The marna^ and his 
first ffreat poem, ' The Thrissill and the Kois^ 
both belong to 1603. Dunbar seems to have 
been a privileged favourite of the queen, and 
a valuable descriptive poem, 'The Quenis 
Progress, at Aberdeen,' which is manifestly 
the result of actual ol^ervation, would seem 
to show that he was in her train when she 
Tisited the north of Scotland in 1511. It is 
only a surmise that she would do her best for 
him when her own sad change of circum- 
stances occurred after Flodden, 8 Sept. 1513. 
Owing to loss and irregularity of the trea- 
surer s accounts for ten years after Flodden, 
there is no record to snow whether or not 
Dunbar^s pension was continued ; and it is 
curious enough that there is no mention in 
bis works of what Lyndsav calls ' that most 
dolent day,' or of his own later fortunes. If 
be were alive aft3r 1513, he must have been 
Tery different from the Dunbar of previous 
Tears, who was so full of the movement of 
bis time, and so anxious regarding his own 
worldly position. With the exception of the 
^Orisone, a lament on public degeneracy, 
written when the Duke of Albany went to 
France, and bringing the record at least to 
1617, he gives no expression of his interest 
in anything outside 01 his own study. The 
poems that may fairly be set down to his 
liter years are mainly of a moral and reli- 
gious character, evidently indicating that the 
poet had set himself to gather up the results 
of his experience. Two explanatory theories 
bave been proposed regarding this difficulty: 
one, that Dunbar fell with the king at Flod- 
den, and therefore did not write the * Ori- 
aone ; ' and the other, that the queen dowa- 
ger had helped him to church preferment, 
and that be passed the evening of his life in 
studious retirement and faithful application 
to his derinl duties. The problem, in all 



likelihood, will never be solved. The one 
thing clear about Dunbar aft«r Flodden is 
■ that he was dead in 1530, for in that year Sir 
David Lyndsav, in his ^ Testament and Com- 
, playnt of the t^apyngo,' pays him a high tri- 
bute as a poet of the past. There is some- 
thing to be said for Laing^s inference, from 
Lyndsay's reference to Gawin Douglas as 
the greatest of poets recently deceased, that 
l)unbar*s death must be placed earlier than 
1522, the year in which Douglas is known to 
have die<l. 

The only one of Dunbar's poems that can 
be accurately dated is ' The Thrissill and the 
Rois,' written in honour of the roval mar- 
riage 9 May 1503, three months before Mar- 
garet, the English rose, arrived as consort 
of Scotland's thistle, James IV. He was, 
liowever, a recognised poet before this, for 
Gawin Douglas, m 1501, pays him a special 
tribute in his * Palice of Honour.* In all like- 
lihood three more of his best poems — * The 
Goldyn Targe,* the * Flyting ' (divided with 
Kennedy), and the 'Lament for the Makaris' 
— were produced between 1503 and 1508. 
In the latter year these poems issued from 
the press of Chepman & Myllar, who had in- 
troduced the art of printing into Scotland 
in 1507. The other poems cannot be chrono- 
logically arranged, although it is probable 
tlmt such satires as ' The Twa Marriit We- 
men and the Wedo ' and ' The Dance of the 
Sevin Deidly Synnis,' in which he reaches 
his highest level, are later than these. In 
range and variety of interest and subject, in 
swiftness and force of attack, and in vividness 
and permanence of effect, Dunbar is equally 
remarkable. His alle^ries are more than 
merely ingenious exercises in the art of mys- 
tical deliverance, as such things had been 
prone to become after Chancers time; his 
lyrics are charged with direct and steadfast 
purpose, and while they are all melodious, 
thel>est of them are resonant and tuneful ; 
and the humorous satires are manifestly the 
productions of a man of original and pene- 
trating observation, gifted above most with a 
sense of the hollowness and weakness of evil, 
and with the ability to render it ridiculous. 

By 'The Thrissill and the Rois' Dunbar 
brilliantly proved himself a worthy laureate. 
We have n^uent glimpses of him, in late 
minor poems, in relation to royalty. He 
would appear (as already mentioned) to have 
been a special favourite with the queen, to 
whom he addresses certain playful lyrics on 
her wardrobe-keeper, Doig, and so on, and in 
whose presence he describes himself as tak- 
ing part in a certain uncouth dance arranged 
for her amusement. Towards the king he 
adopts a different tone. While apparently 
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enjoying his position at court, and making Its Latin refrain, * Timor mortis conturbat 
fair use of his time both as royal servitor ana me/ suggests the macaronic verse which is a 
as poet, he seems all through to have longed minor feature of interest in Duiibar*s work, 
for the benefice he had been taught to ex- , and its pathetic sentiment and sober re- 
pect. His ambition, he explains, is by no flection readily introduce us to his medita- 
means lofty, for if his majesty would but . tive poems. Kepresentative pieces in this 
cnrtLUt him the appointment nis soul longs for ' class are * No Treasure avails without Glad- 
he would be pleased with * ane kirk scant ness,* * Meditation in Winter,' * Love Earthly 
coverit with hadder.' He tempts him with | and Divine,' and the various poems on our 
manv ingenious addresses, ranging from such ' Lord. 

embittered satires as ^ The Fenyet Friar of ! But although Dunbar is attractive and sa- 
Tungland,' and the * l>ream of the Abbot of tisfying as a lyrist and writer of allegory, he 
Tungland,' through reflective monologues like is strongest and most poetical as a satirical 
the * Worldis Instabilitie,' and on to direct humorist. Either he or some other standing 
epistolary lyrics, posing in touching meta- close to Chaucer wrote the * Freiris of Ber- 

Slior as * the king's grey horse, auld Dunbar.' wik,' and he is the author of the * Twa Maiv 
ames apparently considered Dunbar more riit Wemen and the Wedo,* which is at once 
happily placed as he was than if he had a a somewhat repulsive and a vei^ witty satire, 
parish under his charge, and so no benefice and fairly challenges comparison with the 
was ever bestowed as a mark of the king's ' Wife of Bath.' His greatest humorous sa- 
appreciation. The suggestion, sometimes tire, however, is * The Dance of the Sevin 
made, that Dunbar may have been morally Deidly Synnis ' (with its appendages about 
unfit for the position of parish priest is worth- ' ' Telyouns ' and ' Sowtaris '), which may owe 
less, for besides the fact that a man's character I something to Langland,but is Scot<:h in con- 



must have been very bad indeed to debair him 
in those days from church preferment, it has 
been ascertained that Dunbar was in full 
orders. He performed mass in the king's pre- 



ception and range as well as in imagery. The 
sins, from pride to gluttony, are depicted in 
their repulsive deformity, while old Mahoun 
and his idiosyncrasies are scrutinised with 



sence for the first time on 17 March 1504, and inquisitive and boisterous humour such as 
there is nothing to show why he should not never afterwards played about them till they 
have done the same many times and imder any ; received the treatment of Bums, 
possible circumstances. James, however, kept i The edition of Dunbar's poems issued by 
him as his laureate, and in thus having helped ' Chepman & My liar in 1508, and no doubt 



in the development of the greatest of the 
* makaris ' — to use Dunbar's own happy ver- 
nacular equivalent for poets — he is entitled 
to a certain credit. 



seen through the press by himself, disappeared 
from view, and only^ one imperfect copy is 
known to exist. This was found in Ayrshire 
in 1788, and is now in the Advocates' Li- 



The poems increased while the benefice i brary, Edinburgh. Had it not been that 
lingered. Soon after the allegorical bridal ! many of his poems were included in the Ban- 



song, as already said, came * The Goldyn 
Targe,' the * Flytine,' and the * Lament.' In 
the first of these the poet represents Cupid 
as steadily repelled by Reason with golden 



natyne and Maitland MSS. of the sixteenth 
century, Dunbar would have been almost, if 
not altogether, lost to English literature. 
He seems to have been overlooked bv writers 



targe or snield, till a powder thrown into his ; on Scottish poetry from the time of tvndsays 
'iyes overpowers him. The poem has an even ! reference, 1530, till Ramsay produced speci- 
and sustained interest, and several of its de- mens of his work in the * Evergreen,' 1724. 



scriptions are appreciative and vivid. The 
* Fly ting between 1 )unbar and Kennedy ' is 



From that date he received attention from 
editors, notably Lord Hailes, Pinkerton, Rit- 



a comparative trial of wit^, wherein each son, and Sibbald, whose 'Chronicle of Scottish 
seems to say the worst he possibly can of , Poetry,' 4 vols. 1802, contains thirty-two of 
the other for the amusement of their readers, his poems. The first complete collection, and 
It set the example afterwards followed by the one that is likely to remain the standard 
James V and Lyndsay, and by Alexander edition, is that of David Laing, 2 vols. 1834. 
Montgomery and Sir Patrick llume. That The late Dr. John Small, of the Edinburgh 
the one poet did not forfeit the other's re- Universitv Library, edited Dunbar for the 
gard by the strong language used is seen in Scottish I'ext Society, 1884. His lament^ 
the affectionate tone with which Dunbar death occurred before he completed the bio- 
urns over the impending death of ' guid ^phical and critical introduction which he 



mourns 



Maister Walter Kennedy' in the 'Lament 
for the Makaris.' This is one of the most 
tender and fascinating of memorial poems. 



intended to prefix to the work, but in a pre- 
fatory note to the text as issued to subscri- 
bers he expresses his opinion that Dunbar 
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* was bom about the year 1460 and died about have been direct sovereign or at least over- 
1513/ lord of Cumbria, Lothian, and Albania. Tlie 

[Warton 

keiton' 

Specin 

Walter 

Tytler 

Lives of the l^^tish Poets, vol. i., and Hist, of same time that we ought to assign Duncan's 

Scotish Poetry, chap, xi.; Chambeps's Bioe.pict. . unsuccessful expedition against Durham (SiM. 

of Eminent Scotsmen, vol. ii. ; David Laing's of Durham, i. 9 ; Skene). 

Poems of William Dunbar, with Notes and in the northern part of Scotland Sigurd, 

Memoir of his Life.] T. B. ^^^1 ^f Orkney, hadf fallen at the battle of 

DUNBOYNE, Lord. [See Bittlbr. Clontarf (1014 a.d.),. leaving a voung son, 

John, D.D., d. 1800, catholic bishop of CJork,] Thorfinn, who, being King Malcolm's grand- 
son, was also Duncan's cousin. Between 
DUNCAN I (d. 1040), king of Scotland, , Thorfinn's domains and Albany, or Scotland, 

succeeded his CTand&ther, Malcolm Macken- properly so called, lay Moray, ruled by its 
neth (d. 25 Nov. 1034), in the throne of ' Celtic mormaer. To this office Maelbaethe 

Scotland. His mother's name, according to . or Macbeth seems to have succeeded about 
a twelfth-century tradition, was Bethoc, the 1029 a.d., and the title he, like his prede- 
daughter of the latter king ; his father was cessor, ])ore of* RiAlban' seems to have chal- 
Crinan or Cronan, abbot of Dunkeld (Maiua- lenged the pretensions of Malcolm and Dun- 
HU8 ScoTUS, p. 556; TiQERXACH, pp. 284-8 ; can. The latter king probably aimed at re- 
Chronicles of the Picts and ScnUy p. 152). suming his cousin s territories of Caithness 
This Cronan must be regarded as a great and Sutherland, when he gave this earldom 
secular chief and lay abbot of Dunkeld, oc- . to his nephew, Moddan, whom he sent north 
cupying a position somewhat similar to that . to make good his claim. Forced to retire 
of the titular comharbs of Armagh during i before his rival Thorfinn, Moddan found his 
the same century. According to Mr. Skene, ' uncle at Berwick, received fresh troops, and 
Bethoc was married to Cronan before 1008 ; was again despat>ched towards Caithness, 
A.D., the year in which her younger sister I while the kinf^ himself sailed in the same 
married Sig[urd, earl of Orkney. direction, hoping to place Thorfinn between 

During his father's lifetime Duncan appears the two armies. A naval engagement in the 



to have borne the title of * rex Cumbrorum,' 
i.e. to have been king of the Strathclyde 
Welsh. lie was probably appointed to tliis 
office on the death of Owen or Eugene the 
Bald, who is said to have been slam about 
the time of the battle of Carham (1018 a.d.), 
in which he was certainly engaged (Sim. of 
DuRHA^r, ii. 118 ; Skene). As Lothian, the 
northern part of the great earldom of North- 
umbria, was ceded to Malcolm about the 
aame time (Six. of Durham, pp. 217-18), 
Mr. Skene considers it not improbable that 
Duncan w^as ruler of the whole territory south 
of the Firths of Forth and Clyde. His name, 
however, is not mentioned with those of his 
father, Macbeth and Jehmarc, when those 
princes submitted to Canute in 1031 a.d. 
(A.'S, Chnm. i. 290-1). 

Malcolm appears to have cleared the way 
only just before liisown death for his grand- 
Bon's succession by the murder of one whom 
the ' Ulster Annals' call ' the son of the son of 
Boete, son of Cuiaed,' in whom we may pro- 
bably see the rightful heir to the throne by 
law of tanistiy {Ann, of Ul$t. p. 321 ; Skene, 

Ld99). Next year Duncan appears to have 
some king of Scotia without opposition ; 
and in virtue of his former possessions must 



Pentland Firth frustrated this plan, and 
drove Duncan southwards to Moray Firth. 
Meanwhile Moddan had occupied Caithness, 
and was now at Thurso, waiting reinforce- 
ments from Ireland, while Thorfinn had gone 
south in pursuit of Duncan, who was muster- 
inf|( a new army. Moddan was surprised and 
slain by Thorfinn*slieutenant, Thorkell Fostri, 
who then hastened to rejoin the earl at Torf- 
ness or Burghhead. Aft^r a desperate struggle 
Duncan was defeated, * and some say he was 
slain.' Such is the account given of Dun-i 
can's death in the * Sagas,' where he himself 
appears under the 'strange designation of 
Karl or Kali Ilundason,* that is, either * the 
Churl, or Kali, the son of the Hound,' where 
the hound can be none other than Crinan, the 
abbot of Dunkeld (Skene, i. 401 ; cf. how- 
ever, Rhts's theory in Celtic Britmn,v. 260, 
where the writer would identify the Hound's 
son with Macbeth). 

More precise, however, is the entry of Mari- 
anus Scotus (ap. Pertz, v. 557), an almost 
contemporary annalist, who says that in the 
autumn of 1040 was slain * a duce Macbetho 
mac Finnloech, who succeeded him, and 
reigned for seventeen years.' A gloss gives 
the day of the month 14 Aug. This Macbeth 
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must be identified with the Maelbaethe, mor- 
maer of Moray or Ri Alban mentioned above. 
According to Mr.Skene, Macbeth, after waver- 
ing in his allegiance to Duncan, finaUy threw 
in nis fortunes with Thorfinn, and ultimately 
divided the realm with his ally. Macbeth 
thus, in Mr. Skene's opinion, obtained the dis- 
tricts south and west of the Tay * in which 
Duncan's strength mainly lay,' while 'Cum- 
bria and Lothian probably remained faithful 
to the children of Duncan.* A consistent tra- 
dition, goine back through Fordun (c. 1361) 
to the twelfth century, makes the murder per- 
petrated at Bothngouane or Bothgo&ane (Pit- 
gaveny, neflir Elgin), whence the king was 
carried to Elgin before his death. From this 
place the corpse was taken to lona for burial 
(Chron. of Picts and ScotSy ed. Skene, p. 52 ; 
FoKDiTN, ed. Skene, i. 188). Marianus Scotus, 
consistently with his own dates, makes Dun- 
can reign five years nine months; in this 
he is supported by one or two early autho- 
rities, most of whom, however, write six years 
(ib. pp. 29, 63, &c. ; cf. pn. 101, 210). 

According to Fordun, Duncan's rule was 
very peaceful ; but no stress can be laid on 
the account he gives of this king's yearly pro- 
gress through his realm to restrain the injus- 
tice of his lords. The same writer remarks 
that he was slain by the unsteadiness of a 
family that had already slain his grandfather 
and great-grandfather. In a poem written 
before 1057 a.d. he appears as ' Duncan the 
Wise ;' in Tighemac's * Annals' he is said to 
have perished ' immatura eetate a suis occi- 
sus ; ' and the prophecy of St. Berchan, perhaps 
dating from tlie early half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, calls him * Il-galrach,' or the much dis- 
eased. He is described as ' a king not young, 
but old.' There are allusions to his * banner 
of red gold,' and his skill in music. These 
phrases are of some interest as belonging to 
the prototype of Shakespeare's * King Duncan,' 
whose mytnical story may be traced with all 
it« accretions in Fordun, pp. 187-8 ; Bower, 
ed. Goodall, iv. cc. 49, 50, &c., and v. ; Mayor 
(ed. 1521),fol.42 ; Boethius, book xii. ; Bu- 
chanan, book vii. ; and Holinshed (ed. 1808), 
v. 264-9. 

Duncan had two sons, Malcolm (afterwards 
Malcolm, king of Scotland) and Donald Bane 
(TiGERNACH, sub ann. 1057 ; Makiantjs Sco- 
tus, p. 558 ; A.-S. Chron, ii. 196). His wife, ac- 
cording to Boece, was the daughter of Siward, 
earl of Northumberland (fol. 249 b). A third 
son, Maelmare, is said to have been the an- 
cestor of the earls of Atholl (Skene, i. 434). 
From Simeon of Durham we may infer that 
Duncan had a brother Maldred, who married 
Aldgitha, the daughter of Earl Uchtred, and 
granddaughter of Ethelred the Unready, and 



by her became the father of Cospatric, earl of 
Northumberland (Sim. op Dubhah, i. 216). 

[Authorities qaoted above.] T. A. A. 

DUNCAN n {d. 1094), kingof Scotland, 
was the eldest son of Malcolm III (Canmore), 
by his wife Ingibrorg, widow of Thorfinn, the 
Norweffian earl of Orkney (Bkexe, i. 434). 
His father had given him as a hostage to Wil- 
liam I, probably at the treaty of Abemethv in 
1072 (Freeman, Norman Conquest^ iv. 6l7). 
When William I died he was apparently more 
or less of a state prisoner, and as such was set 
free and knighted by Robert when he entered 
Normandy in 1087. On the death of Mal- 
colm he was nrobably regarded as his father^s 
true heir in Cumbria and the Norwegian dis- 
tricts north of the Sjjev. In Scotia proper, 
or Albania, from the Forth to the Tay, the 
law of tanistry must have powerfully sup- 
ported the pretensions of his uncle, Donald 
Bane, who is said to have at once seized 
upon Edinburgh Castle. On hearing of his 
father's death Duncan did fealty to William 
Rufus, under whose banners he was then 
serving, and collected a force of English and 
Normans for the maintenance of his claim to 
Scotland , where Donald Bane had been elected 
kin^, and, placing himself at the head of the 
national party, had driven all the English 
of his deaa brother's court out of the country. 
Duncan succeeded in expatriating his uncle 
and establishing himseli in his stead ; but 
the young king found his followers unpopu- 
lar with the very Scots who had made him 
king. These rose up in a body, cut off the 
strangers almost to a man, and only consented 
to retain Duncan as their king on condi- 
tion of his taking an oath to introduce no 
more English or Normans into the country. 
It is curious after this to find that in the 
next year the Scotch, at the instigation ot 
Donald Bane, slew theii king treacherously, 
and once more expelled the English, and set 
Donald Bane upon the throne. Fordun makes 
Duncan slain at Monthech'n, by Malpei or 
Malpedir, earl of Meams, and buried in lona 
(Simeon of Ditkham, ii. 222-4; Florence 
OP WoRCESTEB, ii, 21, 31-5 ; A.'S, Chron. ii. 
196-8 ; Skene, Celtic Scotland, i. 433, &c.) 

The exact dates of these events are some- 
what obscure. Malcolm is said to have died 
13Nov. 1093 (Fordun, p. 219^, his eldest son 
Edward two days later, and Queen Margaret 
on 16 Nov. Simeon of Durham also gives 
Malcolm's death on St. Brice's day, and Slar- 
garet'a three days later; whereas Duncan's 
death is admitted by all authorities to have 
taken place in 1094. This, even if we place 
Duncan's death at the very end of 1094, hardly 
leaves space for admitting with Fordun (p. 
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223) that Duncan reigned for eighteen months 
and did not obtain the throne till his uncle 
had ruled for six. 

Duncan married Ethreda, or Etheldreda, 
the daughter of Gospatric, earl of Northum- 
berland. Two of his charters are still extant, 
one to the church of Durham. His son, Wil- 
liam FitzDuncan, was earl of Moray, and his 
grandson Donald Ban MacWilliam, figured 
verv prominently as a claimant for the throne 
of Scotland against William the Lion (CaL of 
Dae. relating to Scotland^ ii. 16 ; Benedict of 
Petebbobotjgh, ii. 8). This Donald, if really 
a son of William FitzDuncan, must have 
been illegitimate, for the memorandum on this 
fjBimily genealogy (c 1275'a.d.) onl^ recognises 
one son as bom to FitzDuncan, i.e. the ill- 
&ted ''Boy of Egremond* (CaL of Doc. ii. 16, 
&c.) Duncan mmself is styled ' Filius Mal- 
colmi nothus ' by William of Malmesbury 
(ed. Hardy, ii. 627). 

[Authorities quoted in text.] T. A. A. 

DUNCAN, ADAM, Vibcottwt Duwcan ! 
(1731-1804), admiral, second son of Alex- | 
ander Duncan of Lundie in Perthshire, entered 
the navy in 1746 on board the Trial sloop, 
under the care of his maternal uncle, Captain 
Robert Halduie, with whom, in the Trial and 
afterwards in the Shoreham frigate, he con- 
tinued till the peace in 1748. In 1749 he was 
appointed to the Centurion, then commis- 
Bioned for service in the Mediterranean, by the 
Hon. Augustus (afterwards Viscount ) Keppel 
fg. v.|, with whom he was afterwards in the 
rNorwich on the coast of North America, and 
was confirmed in the rank of lieut-enant on 
10 Jan. 1765. In August 1755 he followed 
Keppel to the Swiftsure, and in January 1756 
to the Torbay, in which he continued till his 
promotion to commander's rank on 21 Sept. 
l750, and during this time was present in tne 
expedition to Basque Roads in 1757, at the re- 
duction of Gk)ree m 1768, and in the blockade 
of Brest in 1759,^ up to within two months 
of the battle of Quiberon Bay, from which his 
promotion just excluded him. From October 
1760 to April 1760 he had command of the 
Royal Exchange, a hired vessel employed in 
petty convoy service with a miscellaneous 
ship 8 company, consisting to a large extent 
of Doys and roreigners, many of whom (he 
reported) could not speak English, and all 
imprcMsed with the idea that as they had 
been engaged by the merchants from whom 
the ship was hired they were not subject to 
naval oiscipline. It would seem that a miR- 
understanmng with the merchants on this 
point was the cause of the ship*s being put 
out of commission after a few months. As a 
commander Duncan had no further service. 



but on 25 Feb. 1761 ho was posted and ap- 
pointed to the Valiant, fitting for Keppefs 
broad pennant. In her he had an important 
share m the reduction of Belle Isle in June 
1761, and of Havana in August 1702. He 
returned to England in 1763, and, notwith- 
standing his repeated request, had no further 
employment for many years. During this 
time he lived principallv at Dundee, and 
married on 6 June 1777 Henrietta, daughter 
of Robert Dundas of Amiston, lord-president 
of the court of session [q. v.] It would seem 
that his alliance with this influential family 
obtained him the employment which he had 
been vainly seeking during fifteen years. 
Towards the end of 1778 he was appointed 
to the Sufiblk, from which he was almost 
immediately moved into the Monarch. In 
January 1779 he sat as a member of the 
court-martial on Keppel, and in the course 
of the trial interfered several times to stop 
the prosecutor in irrelevant and in leading 
questions, or in perversions of answers. The 
admiralty was therefore desirous that he 
should not sit on the court-martial on Sir 
Hugh Palliser [q.y.l, which followed in April, 
and the day beibre tne assembling of the court 
sent down orders for the Monarch to go to 
St. Helens. Her crew, however, refused to 
weigh the anchor until they were paid their 
advance ; and as this could not be done in 
time, the Monarch was still in Portsmouth 
harbour when the signal for the court-martial 
was made {CoTiHderations on the Principles of 
Naval Discipline^ 8vo, 1781 , p. 106 «.) ; so that, 
; sorely against the wishes of the admiralty, 
Duncan sat on this court-martial also. 

During the summer of 1779 the Monarch 
was attached to the Channel fleet under Sir 
Charles Hardy ; in December was one of the 
squadron with which Rodney sailed for the 
' relief of Gibraltar, and had a prominent share 
I in the action off* St. Vincent on 16 Jan. 1780. 
1 On returning to England Duncan qiiitttKl 
the Monarch, and had no further command 
till after the change of ministry in March 
1782, when Keppel became first lord of the 
admiralty. He was then appointed to the 
Blenheim of 90 guns, and commanded her 
during the year in the grand fleet under Howe, 
at the relief of Gibraltar in October, and the 
rencounter with the allied fleet off" Cape 
Spartel. He afterwards succeeded Sir John 
Jervis in command of the Foudroyant, and 
after the peace commanded the Edgar as 
guardship at Portsmouth for three years. 
He attained flag rank on 24 Sept. 1787, be- 
came vice-admiral I Feb. 1703, and admiral 
1 June 1795. In February 1795 he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief in the North Sea, 
and hoisted his flag on board the Venerable. 
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A story is told on the authority of his daugh- 
ter, Lady Jane Hamilton, that this ap- 
pointment was given him by Lord Spencer, 
at the instance of Mr. Dundas, afterwards 
Lord Melville (Keppel, i. 144 n.) ; but as Lord 
Spencer was not at that time, nor for two 
years afterwards, first lord of the admiralty, 
the anecdote is clearly inaccurate in at least 
one of its most important details. 

During the first two years of Duncan's 
command the work was limited to enforcing 
a rigid blockade of the enemy's coast, but 
in the spring of 1797 it became more im- 
portant m>m the knowled^ that the Dutch 
fieet in the Texel was gettmg ready for sea. 
The situation was one of extreme difficulty, 
for the mutiny which had paralysed the fleet 
at the Nore broke out also in that under 
Duncan, and kept it for some weeks in en- 
forced inactivity. Duncan's personal influence 
and some happy displays oi his vast personal 
strength held the crew of the Venerable to 
their duty ; but with one other exception, 
that of the Adamant, the ships refused to 
quit their anchorage at Yarmouth, leaving 
the Venerable and Adamant alone to keep 
up the pretence of the blockade. For- 
tunatelv the Dutch were not at the time 
ready for sea ; and when they were ready and 
anxious to sail, with thirty thousand troops, for 
the invasion of Ireland, a persistent westerly 
wind detained them in harbour till thev 
judged that the season was too far advanced 
(Ltfe of Wolfe Tone, ii. 425-35). For politi- 
cal purposes, however, the government in 
Holland, in spite of the opinion of their ad- 
miral, De Winter, to the contrary, ordered 
him to put to sea in the early davs of October. 
* I cannot conceive, 'wrote Wolfe^one (Life, ii. 
452), * why the Dutch government sent out 
their fleet at that season, without motive or 
object, as far as I can learn. My opinion is 
that it is direct treason, and that the fleet 
was sold to Pitt, and so think Barras, Ple- 
ville le Pelley, and even Meyer, the Dutch 
ambassador, whom I have seen once or twice.' 
This of course was scurrilous nonsense, but 
the currency of such belief emphasises De 
Winter's statement to Duncan, that ' the 
government in Holland, much against his 
opinion, insisted on his going to sea to show 
they had done so' {Amiston Memoirs, 250). 
Duncan, with the main body of the fleet, was 
at the time lying at Yarmouth revictualling, 
the Texel being watched by a small squadron 
under Captain Trollope in the Russell, from 
whom he received early information of the 
Dutch being at sea. He at once weighed, 
with a fair wind stood over to the Dutch 
coast, saw that the fleet was not returned to 
the Texel, and steering towards the south 



sighted it on the morning of 11 Oct. about 
seven miles from the shore and nearly half- 
way between the villages of E^ont and 
Camperdown. The wind was blowing straight 
' on shore, and though the Dutch forming their 
line to the north preserved a bold front, it 
was clear that if the attack was not made 
promptly they would speedily set into shoal 
water, where no attack would be possible. 
Duncan at once realised the necessity of cut- 
ting oflT their retreat by getting between them 
and the land. At first he was anxious to 
bring up his fleet in a compact body, for at 
' best nis numbers were not more than equal 
, to those of the Dutch ; but seeing the ab- 
; solut« necessity of immediate action, without 
I waiting for the ships astern to come up, with- 
out waiting to form line of battle, and with 
the fleet in very irregular order of sailing, in 
two groups, led respectively by himself in the 
Venerable and Vice-admiral Onslow in the 
Monarch, he made the signal to pass through 
the enemy^s line and engage to leeward. It 
was a bold departure from the absolute rule 
laid down in the 'Fighting Instructions,' still 
new, though warranted by the more formal 
example of Howe on 1 June 1794 ; and on 
this occasion, as on the former, was crowned 
with complete success. The engagement was 
long and bloody ; for though Duncan, by pass- 
ing through the enemy's line, had prevented 
their untimely retreat, he had not advanced 
further in tactical science, and the battle was 
fought out on the primitive principles of ship 
against ship, the advantage remaining with 
those who were the better trained to the great 
gun exercise (Chevalier, Histoire de la 
Marine Fran^aise sous la premise BSpu- 
blique, 329), though the Dutch by their ob- 
stinate courage inflicted great loss on the 
English. It had been proposed to De Winter 
to make up for the want of skill by firing 
shell from the lower deck guns ; and some 
experiments had been made auring the sum- 
mer which showed that the idea was feasible 
(Wolfe Tone, ii. 427) ; but want of feuni- 
liarity with an arm so new and so dangerous 
presumably prevented its being acted on in 
the battle. 

The news of the victory was received in 
England with the warmest enthusiasm. It 
was the first certain sign that the mutinies 
of the summer had not destroyed the power 
and the prestige of the British navy. Dun- 
can was at once (21 Oct.) raised to the peer- 
age as Baron Duncan of Li^idie and Viscount 
Duncan of Camperdown, and there was a 
strong feeling that the reward was inade- 
quate. Even as early as 18 Oct. his aunt, Lady 
Mary Duncan, wrote to Henry Dundas, at 
that time secretary of state for war : * Report 
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says mj nephew is only made a yiscount. 
Myself is nothing, but the whole nation 
thinks the least you can do is to give him an 
English earldom. . . . Am sure were this pro- 
perly represented to our good kiu^, who 
esteems a brave, reli^ous man like himself, 
would be of my opimon. . . . ' {Armston Me- 
moirs, 21)1). It was not, however, till 1831, 
many years after Duncan's death, that his 
son, then bearing his title, was raised to the 
dignity of an earl, and his other children to 
the rank and precedence of the children of an 
earl. 

Till 1801 Duncan continued in command 
of the North Sea fleet, but without any fur- 
ther opportunity of distinction. Three years 
later, -^ Aug. 1804, he died quite suddenly at 
the inn at Comhill, a village on the border, 
where he had stopped for the night on his 
journey to Edinburgh (t^. 252). He left a 
family of four daughters, and, besides the 
eldest son who succeeded to the peerage, a 
second son, Henry, who died a captain in the 
iia\7 and K.C.H. in 1835. It was of him 
that Nelson wrote : ' I had not forgot to notice 
the son of Lord Duncan. I consider the near 
relations of brother-officers as legacies to the 
service' (11 Jan. 1804, Nelson De^tpatchesy v. 
364^, and to whom he wrote on 4 Oct. 1804, 
eenaing a newspaper with the accoimt of Lord 
Duncan's death : ' There is no man who more 
sincerely laments the heavy loss you have 
sustained than myself; but the name of Dun- 
can will never he forgot by Britain, and in 
particular by it-s navy, in which service the 
remembrance of your worthy father will, 
I am sure, grow up in you. I am sorry not 
to have a good sloop to give you, but still 
an opening oflers which I think will insure 
your confirmation as a commander ' (ib. vi. 
§16). 

Duncan was of size and strength almost 
gigantic. He is described as 6 ft. 4 in. in 
neighty and of corresponding breadth. When 
a young lieutenant walking through the 
streets of Chatham, his grand figure and hand- 
some face attracted crowds of admirers, and 
to the last he is spoken of as singularly hand- 
some (jChlburrCs New Monthly Magazine, 1836, 
xlvii. 466). His portrait, by Hoppner, has 
been engraved. Another, by an unknown 
artist, but presented by the first Earl of Cam- 
perdownyisin the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 
Another, by Copley, has also been engraved. 
A statue by Westmacott, erected at the 
public expense, is in St. Paul's. 

[Balfa's Naval Biography, i. 319 ; Naval Chro- 
nide, iv. 81 ; Charnock's Biographia Navalis. vi. 
422 ; James's Naval History of Great Britain 
(edit. 1860), ii. 74 ; Keppel's Life of Viscoant 
AeppeL] J. K. L. 
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DUNCAN, ANDREW, the elder (1744- 
1828), physician and professor at Edinburgh 
University, was the second son of Andrew 
Duncan, merchant and shipmaster, of Crail, 
afterwards of St. Andrews, his mother being 
a daughter of Professor William Vilant, and 
related to the Drummonds of Ilawthomden. 
lie was born at Pinkerton, near St. An- 
drews, on 17 Oct. 1744, and was educated 
first by Sandy Don of Crail, celebrated in the 
convivial song of * Crail Town,' and after- 
wards by Richard Dick of St. Andrews. He 
proceeded next to St. Andrews University, 
whore he obtained the !M. A. degree in 1 762. 
As a youth ho was known as * the smiling 
boy,' and his character for good nature was 
retained through life. LordErskine and his 
brother Henry Erskine were among his school- 
fellows and fast friends through life. In 1 762 
he entered Edinburgh University as a medi- 
cal student, being the pupil of Cullen, John 
(Iregory, Monro secundus, Hope, and Black. 
He was president of the Royal Medical So- 
ciety in 17t)4, and five times afterwards. His 
attachment to the society continued through 
life ; he was its treasurer for many years ; 
and in 1786 a gold medal was voted to him 
for his services. On the completion of his 
course of studies in 1768, he went a vovage 
to China as surgeon of the East India Com- 
pany's ship Asia. Refusing an offer of five 
hundred guineas to undertake a second voyage, 
Duncan graduated M.l). at St. Andrews in 
October 1 769, and in May 1 770 became a licen- 
tiate of the Edinburgh College of Physicians. 
In the same year lie was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the professorship of medicine 
in St. Andrews Lniversity. In February 
1771 he married Miss Elizabeth Knox, who 
bore him twelve children. His eldest son, 
Andrew [q. v.], became also a professor at 
Edinburgh. His third son, Alexander ( 1 780- 
1850), became a general in the army, and 
distinguished himself in India. 

During the absence of Dr. Drummond, pro- 
fessor-elect of medicine at Edinburgh, Dun- 
can was appointed to lecture in 1774-6. 
Drummond tailing to return, Dr. James Cire- 
gor^' was elected professor, and Duncan started 
an extra-academical course, as well as a pub- 
lic dispensary, which aften\'ards became the 
Royal Public Dispensary', incorporated by 
royal charter in 1818. In 1778 he com- 
menced the publication of * Medical and 
Philosophical Commentaries,* a quarterly 
journal of medicine, at first issued in the 
name of * a society in Edinburgh,' Duncan 
being named as secretary. The seventh vo- 
lume was entitled 'Medical Commentaries 
for the year 1780, collected and published 
by Andrew Duncan,' and reached a third 
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edition. The series extended ultimately to 
twenty volumes, the last issue bein^in 1795, 



from the lectures of the founders of the Edin- 
burgh School of Medicine, and a hundred vo- 



afterwliich the publication was entitled' An- lumes of practical observations on medicine 
nuls of Medicine/ of which ei^ht volumes ' in his own handwriting. A portrait of him by 
were issued. In 1804 it was discontinued Raebum is in the Edinburgh Royal Dispen- 
in favour of the ' Edinburgh Medical and sarjr, as well as a bust ; a full-length por- 
Surgical Journal/ edited by nis son. trait was painted in 1825 for the Royal Medi- 



cal Society by Watson Gordon. 

Duncan was an industrious and perspicu- 
ous rather than a brilliant lecturer. He was 



Duncan's extra-academical lectures were 
continued with considerable success till 1790, 
in which year he attained the presidency of 
the Edinburgh College of Physicians. On j both generous and hospitable to his pupils. 
Cullen*s resignation in that year he was sue- Being ofvery social instmcts, he founded seve- 
ceeded in the professorship of medicine by ' ral clubs, among which the Harveian Society, 
Dr. James Gregory, and Duncan followed founded in 178^, was the most notable. He 
the latter in the chair of the theory or insti- ', was its secretary till his death, and never 
tutes of medicine (physiolog)'). In 1792 he \ failed to provide its annual meeting with an 
proposed the erection of a public lunatic a])propriate address, usually commemorating 



asylum in Edinburgh, having first conceived 
the idea after hearing of the miserable death 



some deceased ornament of the medical pro- 
fession. The Esculapian and gymnastic clubs 



of Robert Fergusson [q. v.] in 1774 in the j were also of his foundation, and many of his 
common workhouse. It was not until many poetical efiusions were read or sung at their 
difficulties bad been surmounted that the pro- meetings. He was much beloved for the 
ject was at last accomplished, and a royal geniality and benevolence of his character. 
charter was granted in 1807 under wliicli a ; Duncan's larger works, besides those al- 
lunatic asylum was built at Momingside. | ready mentioned, are: 1. 'Elements of Thera- 
In 180.^ the freedom of Edinburgh was con- j peutics,* 1770, second edition 1773. 2. *Me- 
ferred upon Duncan for his services in the dical Cases,* 1778, third edition 1784; trans- 
foundation ofthe dispensary and the asylum, lated into Latin, Leyden, 1785; translated 
In 180^) he founded the Caledonian iTorti- j into French, Paris, 1797. 3. An edition of 
cultural Society, which, being afterwards in- Hoffmann's * Practice of Medicine,' 2 vols, 
corporated, bt'came of great scientific and 1783. 4. * The New Dispensatory,' editions 
practical value. In his later years Duncan of 1786, 1789, 1791. 5. ' Observations on the 
was actively occupied in promoting the es- ' Distinguishing Symptoms of three different 
tablislimeiit of a uublic experimental garden, Species of Pulmonary Consumption,' 1813, 
the scheme for wliich was actively progress- ^ second editicm 1816. In connection with 
ingat his death. In 1819 his son became joint the Harveian Societv, Duncan published an 
professor with him, and in 18:?1 Dr. W. P. oration in praise of Harvey, 17/8; and me- 
Alison [q. v.] succet'ded to that post, but moirs of Monro primus, 1780; 1^. John 
Duncan continued to do much of the duty to Parsens, 1786; Professor Hope, 1789 ; Monro 
the last. In 18-Jl, on the death of Dr. James secundus, 1818; Sir Josepn Banks, 1821; 
Gregory, Duncan became first physician to the ! and Sir Heniy liaebum, 1824. 
kinp^ in Scotland, having held the same office In connection with one of Dr. James Gre- 
to the Prince of Wales for more than thirty gory's many controversies, Duncan published 
years. In 1821 he was elected president of his * Opinion,' 1808, and a *Lett.er to Dr. 
the Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical Society James Gregory,' 1811, from which the facts 
at its foundation. In 1824 he was again can be gathered. A number of his poetical 
eh'Cted president of th^^ Edinburjj^h College effusions are included in * Carminum Rario- 
of Physicians. Although in his later years rum Macaronicorum Delectus ' (Esculapian 
he faiUnl to keep up with the prognjss of Society), 1801, second edition enlarged; and 
physiology, his zeal was unabated, and he , * Miscellaneous Poems, extracted from the 
discharged many useful offices with extreme Records of the Circulation Club, Edinburgh,' 
punctuality. He used to say that the busi- 1818. He also selected and caused to be 
ness of no institution should be hindered by published ' Monumental Inscriptions selected 
his absence, whether it was forwarded by his | from Burial Grounds at Edinburgh,' 1815. 
presence or not For more than half a cen- : [^^^..i^i^.^. Fragment in Misc. Poems, by 
tury he walked to the top of Arthur s Seat on ; ^^^^^ igjg; Huie?Harveian Oration for 1829; 



May-day morning, accomplishing this for the 
last time on 1 Mav 1827. He died on 5 July 
1828, in his eighty-fourth year. IIo he- 



Chambers's Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, od. 
Thomson; Cockburn's Memorials, p. 284; Grant's 
Story of Edinb. Univ. ii. 406-7; Fragment of 



queathed to the Edinburgh College of Phy- , Life of the Scriba Pwetorius in Misc. Poems of 
sicians seventy volumes of manuscript notes ^ Circulation Club above mentioned.] G. T. B. 
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DUNCAN, ANDREW, the younger | great success. He worked indefatigably, al- 

ST3-188:?), physician and professor at ' ways improving his lectures and stuaving 
inburgh University, son of AnarewDuncan every new publication on medicine, British 
the elder fq. v.], was bom at Edinburgh on | or foreign. Jle was often at his desk by three 
10 Aug. 1773. He early showexl a strong \ in the morning. In 18:^7 he had a severe 
bias towards medicine, and was apprenticed | attack of fever, and his strength afterwards 
^1787-92) to Alexander and George "Wood, : gradually declined. He lectured until nearly 
sunreons of Edinburgh. He graduated M. A. the end of the session l>^l-2, and died on 
at Edinbureh in 1793, and M.D. 1794. He 13 May 1832, in his fifty-eighth year, 
studied in London in 1794-5 at tlie Windmill Dimcan's chief work Avas the * Dispensa- 
Street School, under Baillie, Cruickshank, tor\'' already mentioned. He published a 
and Wilson, and made two long visits to the supplement to it in 1829. In 1800 he con- 
oontinent, studying medical practice in all tribute<l to the 'Transactions' of the High- 
thechiefcities and medical schools, including land Society a 'Treatise on the Diseases 
Oottingen, Vienna, Pisa, Naples, and many which are incident to Sheep in Scotland.* 
other8,andbecomingintimate with such men ] lie also published in 1818 'Reports of the 
as Blumenbach, Frank, Scarpa, Spallanzani, ! Practice m the Clinical Wards of the Royal 
&C. Thus he gained a knowledge of conti- Infirmary of Edinburgh.* Perhaps his most 
nental languages, practice, and men of mark, distinctive discover^' was the isolation of the 
which few men of iiis time could boast. Re- principle ' cinchonin * from cinchona, as re- 
turning to Edinburgh, he became a fellow of lated in ' Nicholson's Jounml,* 2nd ser. 
theCollegeofPhysicianSj-and physician to the vol. vi. December 1803. Besides writing 
Royal Public Dispensary, assisting his father . copiously in his own ' Journal/ he also wrote 
also in editing the 'Annals of Medicine.* He . occasionally for the ' Edinburgh Review.* 
afterwards became physician to the Fever ' The younger Duncan had more culture and 
Hospital at Queensberry House. In 1803 more originality than his father, but lacked 
he brought out the * Edinburgh'New Dispen- his strong constitution and evenly balanced 




into German and French, and was several | came to Edinburgh unprovided with intro- 
times republished in the United States. The \ ductions to him ; his foreign correspondence 
preparation of successive editions occupied , also was extensive. He was well versed in 
much of Duncan's time. From 1805 also he : the fine arts, music, and foreign literature, 
was for many years chief editor of the ' Edin- ; His manners were simple, unaffected, and 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal,* which ' unobtnisive, his feelings sensitive and deli- 
speedily gained a leading position. cate, and his character for honour and in- 

From his continental experience Duncan tegrity was very high. 
had earlv seen the necessity of more com- [Chambers's Biog. Diet. .>f Eminent Scotsmen. 
plete study of medicme m its relation to the e^i. Thorns*. n ; Grant's Story of Edinburgh Uni- 
state, especially to the criminal law, and he versity.] G. T. B. 

brought forward the importance of the sub- 

jectat every opportunity for some years. In DUNCAN, DANIEL ( 1 649-1 73o), phy- 
sician, of an ancient Scotch family, several 
meml)ers of which belonged to the medical 
profession, was bom in 1($49 at Montauban 
dowmentof 100/. per annum; but attendance ' m Languedoc, where his father, Peter Dun- 
upon lectures in this subject was not made : can, was professrir of physic. Having lost. 
compulsory. From 180^> to 1822 he acted ! both his parents while lie was quite an in- 
most efficiently as secretary of senatus and fant, he came under the guardianship of his 
librarian to the university; while from 1816 maternal uncle, Daniel raul, a finn protes- 
till his death he was an active member of the tant, like the other members of his family, 
* college commission' for rebuilding the uni- by whom he was sent for his preliminary 
Tersity,aiid to him is greatly due the success ' education to Puy I-rfiiirens. Here he made 
with which the Adam-Playfair buildings ' the acquaintance of Bayle, who was not (as 
were carried out. In 1819 he resigned his pro- I is sometimes said") his pupil, but a fellow- 
fSessorship of medical jurisprudence on being | student, two years his senior, and at that 
appointed joint professor with his father j time a protestant like himself. Duncan then 
or the institutes of medicine. In 1821 he , went to Montpellier to study medicine, and, 
was elected without opposition professor of \ after liWng for several years in the house of 
materia medica, in which chair he achieved I Charles Barbeyrac, took the degree of M.D. 

' M 2 



1807 a professorship of medical jurisprudence 
and mraical police was created at Edinburgh, 
with Duncan as first professor, with an en- 
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in 1673. He next went to Paris, where he 
became acquainted with the minister Colbert, 
by whom he was appointed physician-general 
to the army before St. Omer, commanded by 
the Duke of Orleans in 1077. After the peace 
of Nimeguen ho appears to have left the 
army, published in Paris his first medical work 
in 167o, and then passed two years in London, 
where he employed himself especially in col- 
lecting information about the great plague 
of 1606. In 1681 he was summoned back to 
Paris to attend his patron Colbert, after whose 
death in 1083 he returned to his native town 
of Montauban. Here he was so well received 
that he might have remained for many years; 
but in consequence of the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes in 1(^6 he determined to leave 
the country altogether and settle in England. 
Accordingly in 1690 he withdrew to Switzer- 
land, where, at first in Geneva and afterwards 
for some years in Berne, he employed himself, 
not only in the practical and professorial 
duties of his profession, but also especially 
in relieving the distress of the large numbers 
of French emigrants who were obliged to 
leave their country. In 1699 Philip, land- 
grave of Hesse, sent for him to Cassel, where 
his wife was seriously ill. Duncan was suc- 
cessful in his treatment of her case, and at- 
tributed her illness in a great measiure to 
the immoderate use of hot liquors, such as 
tea, coffee, and chocolate, which had lately 
been introduced into Germanv, and were 
indulged in to excess by the richer classes. 
To check this pernicious habit he wrote a 
litthi treatise in a popular style for private 
circulation in manuscript, which some years 
later he published at the suggestion of his 
friend Boerhaave. lie resided for three years 
in the landgrave's palace, and while at Cassel 
continued his generous assistance to the nu- 
merous Frencli protestants who emigrated 
into Germany. The fame of his liberality and 
skill reached Berlin, and procured for him a 
pressinginvitation tothat city from Frederick, 
the newly created king of Prussia, which he 
accepted in 1702. But, though he was ap- 
pointed professor of physic and also physi- 
cian to the royal household, he found the 
intemperate habits of the court so distasteful 
to him, and the necessary expenses of living 
80 excessive, that in 1703 he passed on to the 
Hague, where he remained for about twelve 
years. It was not till near the end of 1 714 that 
h(i was able to carry out the intention which 
he is supi)osed to have formed early in life of 
finally settling in England. He would have 
reached this country a few months earlier but 
that he was suddenly seized with paralysis, 
from which, however, with the exception of 
a slight convulsive motion of the head, he 



entirely recovered. He had often solemnly 
declared that if his life were prolonged to the 
age of seventy, he would consecrate the re- 
mainder of it to the gratuitous service of 
those who sought his advice. To this reso- 
lution he steadily adhered, and for the last 
sixteen years of his life would take no fees, 
although, owing to the serious loss brought 
upon him by the bursting of the South Sea 
bubble in 1721, they womd have been by no 
means unacceptable. When one was offered 
to him he would say with a smile, * The poor 
are my only pavmasters now, and they are 
the best I ever had ; for their payments are 
placed in a government fiind that can never 
fail, and my security is the only Kin^ who 
can do no wrong.* His conversation is said 
to have been * easy, chearful, and interesting, 
pure from all taint of party scandal or idle 
raillery.* He died in London 80 April 1735, 
aged 86, leaving behind him an only son, of 
the same name. 

The following is a list of Duncan's medical 
works, the purport of which is sufficiently 
indicated by their titles, and which are no 
longer interesting or valuable, as being 
founded on the obsolete hypotheses of the 
iatro-chemical school of medicine. Probably 
Bayle correctly expressed the opinion of hi 
contemporaries when he said that * the works 
which he had published were excellent, and 
did him great nonour * (Diet. Hist et Crit^ 
art. *Cerisantes,* ii. 117, ed. 1740). 1. 'Ex- 
plication nouvelle et m6chanique des actions 
animales, ou il est trait§ des fonctions de 
I'ame,* Paris, 1678. 2. ' La Chymie naturelle, 
ou Texplication chymique et m6chanique de 
la nourriture de ranimal,* 1 st part, Paris, 1 681 ; 
2nd and 3rd parts, * de V§vacuation particu- 
lidre aux femmes,*and *de la formation etde 
la naissance de Vanimal,* Montauban, 1686. 
Reprinted in Latin at the Hague, 1707. 
3. ^ Histoire de 1* Animal, ou la connoissance 
du corps anim6 par la mechanique et par la 
chymie,* Paris, 1682. Reprinted in Latin, 
Amsterdam, 1683. 4. 'Avis salutaire k tout 
le monde centre Tabus des choses chaudes, et 
particulierement du caf6, du chocolat, et du 
th6,* Rotterdam, 1705, afterwards in English, 
London, 1706, and in German, Leipzig, 1707. 
Duncan is said to have left behind him a great 
number of manuscripts, mostly physical, some 
upon reli^ous subjects, and one containing 
many curious anecdotes of the history of his 
own times ; but where these papers are at pre- 
sent, or whether they are still in existence, 
the writer has not discovered. They are not 
in the British Museum. 

[Notice in the Biblioth^ue Britanniqne, 
La Haye, 1736, v. 219, &c. ; abridged in an 
' Elogiom Danielis Dimcani,* in tiie Nova Acta 
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Sraditorum, Supplem. iv. 1742, and translated ably connected with his name was the insti- 

with additions in Kippis's Biog. Brit. 1793.] tut ion of savings banks. The first savings 

W. A. G. bank was instituted at Ruthwell in 1810, 

DUNCAK EDWARD (180^882), ^^^ S^ rBeT'^it ^Ir^! 

tint engraving under Robert HayeU. ^ In ??* aL^^'lT iT ° f ■'«"^« '"""^ 

1881 y^bed^e a member of the New So- S^'t"*!"" «? «??*''l'e«' >«=*"««' '"^ pam- 

ciety of Painters in Water^olours, and in P"f ^f ""f^e the cause known fer and 

IWSwaeelectedamemberoftheOldWater- "^'^^{^ Ihe scheme readily commended itsetf 

Colour Society, where he exhibited <Ship- " "^ mteUigent friends of the people, and 

^Wth^LifeWtMnm9a.dl8^ t^^^^^^^ 

rjSSe^ S'th^'J^^^Z: A'Si'^? PT ^3Ta T' \'r^' ^ '"^'^T 

•^^»» ♦i,^^ <T>v.^«»o«f oV,«,x4^;««.' «d <T>«J were, and large his outlav m this cause, he 

among them Pheasant-shootmg and Par- ' received anv reward or flplcnowlpdir. 

tridge-shooting.' He died on 11 April 1882, ^l/v?^ j®?» ^"^y/^ward or acknowiedg- 

andKmainfngworksweresoldatthristie's ^"^^tir^^^lt" ' fT ^^ those who apnre- 

on 11 March 18^ ; among the most finished ^^J^^' ""^'^ ^""^ ^^^ 'P'"^ *^ ""^"^ '^ 




published 

[Ottley's Diet, of Recent and Living Artists.] reached ultimately to four volumes, entitled 

^ ^' * The Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons.' It 

DUNCAN, ELEAZAR(<?. 1600), royalist was well received, and ran through several 

divine. [See Duitcon.] editions. To the * Transactions of the Scot- 
tish Antiquarian Society ' he contributed a 

DUNCAN, HENRY, D.D. (1774-1846), description of a celebrated runic cross which 

founder of saving banks, was bom in 1774 he discovered in his parish and restored, and 

At Lochrutton, Kirkcudbrightshire, where his on which volumes have since been written. 

father, G^rge Dunccm, was minister. After He made a memorable contribution likewise 

Btudyin^ for two sessions at St. Andrews to geological science by the discovery of the 

University he was sent to Liverpool to begin footmarks of quadrupeds on the new red 

commercial life, and under the patronage sandstone of ComcocKle Muir, near Loch- 

of his relative, l)r. Currie, the biograplier of maben. 

Bums, his prospects of success were very fair; While at first not very decided between 
but his heart was not in business, and he soon the moderate and the evangelical party in 
left Liverpool to study at Edinburgh and the church, Duncan soon sided with the lat- 
Glasgow ror the ministry of the church of ter, and became the intimate friend of such 
Scotland. At Edinburgh he joined the Spe- men as Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Andrew Thom- 
culative Society, and became intimate with son. Li the earlier stages of the controversy 
Francis Homer and Henry Brougliam. In connected with the Scottish church he ad- 
1798he was ordained as minister 01 Ruthwell dressed letters on the subject to his old col- 
in Dumfriesshire, where he spent the rest of lege friends Lord Brougham and the Marquis 
his life. Duncan from the first, was remarkable of Lansdowne, and to Lord Melbourne, home 
forthe breadth of his views, especially in what secretary. In 1839 he was appointed mode- 
concerned the welfare of the people, and the rator of the general assembly. In 1843 he 
•courage and ardour with which he promoted joined the Free church, leaving a manse and 
measures not usually thought to be embraced grounds that had been rendered very beau- 
in the minister's role. In a time of scarcity tiful by his taste and skill. He was a man 
be brought Indian com from Liverpool. At of most varied accomplishments — manual, 
the time when a French invasion was dreaded intellectual, social, and spiritual. With the 
he raised a company of volunteers, of which arts of drawing, modelling, sculpture, land- 
be was the captain. He published a series scape-gardening, and even the business of an 
of cheap popular tracts, contributing to the architect, he was familiar, and his know- 
series some tnat were much prized, afterwards ledge of literature and science was varied 
-collected under the title * The Cottage Fire- and extensive. In private and family life he 
aide.' He originated a newspaper,' The Dum- was highly estimable, while his ministerial 
fries and Ghdloway Courier, oi which he was work was carried on with great earnestness 
editor £>r seven years. and delight. The stroke of paralysis that 

But the measure which is most honour- ended his life on 19 Feb. 1846 fell on him 
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wliile conducting a religious service in the 
cottage of an elder. 

The following is a full list of Duncan's 




Banks,' 1816. 4. letter to John H. Forbes, 
esq. [on parish banks, and in answer to his 
letter to editor of * Quarterly Review H, I-^^IT. 
5. * Letter to W. R. K. Douglas, Esq.", M.P., 
on Bill in Parliament for Savings Banks,* 

1819. 6. Letter to same advocating abolit ion 
of commercial restrictions, 1820. 7. *Ivetter 
to Managers of Banks for Savings in Scot- 
land.' 8. ' The Cottage Fireside.' • 9. * The 
Young South Country \Vt»aver.' 10. ' Wil- 
liam Douglas, or the Scottish Exiles,* 3 vols., 

1820. 11. * Letter to Parishioners of Ruth- 
well on Roman Catholic Emancipation/ 1829. 
12. * Presbyter 8 Letters on the West India 
Question,* 1 830. 1 3. * Account of the remark- 
able Runic Monument preserved at Ruth- 
well Manse,' 18.*^3. 14. 'Letters to Rev. Dr. 
George Cook on Patronage and Calls,' 1 834. 
15. * Sacred Philosophyof the Seasons,* 4 vols., 
1835-6. 16. Letter to his flock on the reso- 
lutions of the convocation, 1842. 17. Arti- 
cles in * Edinburgh Encyclopa?dia ' — * Blair,' 
* Blacklock,' * Currie.' 18. Account of tracks 
and footmarks of animals found in Corn- 
cockle Muir (* Transactions Royal Societv of 
Edinburgh,' xi.) 19. Many articles in * Edin- 
burgh Christian Instructor.' 

Duncan's second wife was Mary Grev, 
daughter of George Grey of West Ord, sis- 
ter of John Grev of DiUton, a well-known 
Northumbrian gentleman (see Memoir by his 
daughter, Mrs. Josepiiint! Butler), and 
widow of the Rev. R. Lundic of Kelso. She 
was a lady of considerable accomplishments 
and force of character, and author of several 
books: 1. * Memoir of the Rev. M. Bruen.' 
2. * Memoir of Mary Lundie Duncan' (her 
daughter, author of several well-known hymns 
for children). 3. '^fissionary Life in Samoa, 
being the Life of George Archibald Lundie ' 
(her son). 4.* Children of the Manse.' 5. *Ame- 
rica as I found it.' 

[Scott's Fasti, pt. ii. 626-7; Disruption Wor- 
thies ; Life of Henry Duncan, D.D.. by his son, 
Rev. G. J. C. Duncan ; Pratt's Hist, of Savinj^s 
Banks ; Lewin's Hist, of Savings Banks ; Notice 
of Dr. Dunain in Savings Bank Magfvzine, by 
John Maitlnnd, esq., with note by Dr. Chalmers ; 
private information.] W. Kr, B. 

DUNCAN, JOnX, D.I). (1721-1808),mis- \ 
cellaneouR writer, was a younger son of Dr. 
Daniel Duncan, author of some religious tracts, 
and grandson of Daniel Duncan, Sl.D. [q. v.], 
whose memoir (together with an account of 
the Duncan family) he contributed to the 



' Biographia Britannica.' He was bom 3 Nov. 

! 1721 {School Reg. \eiiteteidi Merchant Tavlors' 
at the age of twelve, and proceeded tfience 

; (1739) to St. John's College, Oxford, as nro- 
bationary fellow. After graduating (M.A. 
1 740), and taking holy orders, he became chap- 
lain to the forces, and served with the king's 
own regiment during the Scots* rebeUion in 
1746, and afterwards at the siege of St. Phi- 
lip's, Minorca. Made D.D. by decree of con- 
vocation in 1757, he was presented six years 
later to the college living of South W'am- 
borough, Hampshire, which he retained until 
hisdeathatBath,28Dec.l808. Hepublished 
a sermon on ' The Defects and Dangers of a 
Pharisaical Righteousness,' Glasgow, 1751 ; 
* An Address to the Rational Advocates for 
the Church of England,' by Phileleutherus 
Tyro (1759); 'The Evidence of Reason in 
Proof of the Immortality of the Soul. Col- 
lected from the manuscripts of Mr. Baxter 
(bv .1. D.), to which is prefixed a letter from 
the editor to Dr. Prfestley' (1779); and a 
poetical * FIssay on Happinej^s, in four books,*^ 
which went through a second edition in 1772, 
besides tracts and other fugitive pieces. 

[Robinson's Heg. of Merchant Taylors' School, 
ii. 82; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Gent, Mng. 1809. i. 
89.] C. J. R. 

DUNCAN, JOHN ( 1805-1849), African 
traveller, bom in 18()5, was the son of a small 
farmer of Culdoch, near Kirkcudbright, N.B. 
He had a strong frame and little education. 
When seventeen vears old he enlisted in the 
I 1st n'giment of life guards. He taught him- 
self drawing during his service, and m 18^i9 
left the army with a high character. He next 
obtained an appointment as master-at-arms 
in the Albert, which with the Wilberfopce 
and the Soudan sailed on the Niger expedi- 
tion in 1842. On the voyage out he was 
wounded by a poisoned arrow in a conflict 
with the natives at the Cape de Verde Isles. 
Duncan held a conspicuous position in all the 
treaties made with the native chiefs. He 
was selected to march at the head of hi» 
party, in the cumbrous unifonn of a life- 
guardsman, when the heat was fearful even 
to the natives themselves. When at Egga, 
the highest point reached by the Albert on the^ 
Niger, he ventured upon an exploration further 
up, taking a few natives only, but sickness com- 
pelled the abandonment of the project. On 
reaching Fernando Po Duncan was attacked 
by f»^ver, the effects of which were aggravated 
by his previous wound. Of three hundred in 
the Niger expedition, only five survived, and 
Duncan reacned England in a most emaci- 
ated condition. As soon as his health im- 
proved Duncan proposed to penetrate the 
unknown land from the western coast to the 
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Kong mountains, and between the Lagos and I 
Niger rivers. His plans were approved by ' 
the Geo^phical Society, and tne lords of ' 
the admiralty granted him a free passage in 
the Prometheus, which left England 17 June 
1S44, and reached Cape Castle 22 July fol- 
lowing. After an attack of fever he com- 
menced his journey from the coast to Why- 
dah, and afterwaras made the unexampled 
feat of a passage through the Dahomey 
country to Adofidiah, of which he sent par- 
ticulars to the Geographical Society, dated 
19 April and 4 Oct. 1845. He was refused 
a passage through the Ashantee country, but 
was favourably received by the king of 
Dahomey. Another attack of fever was fol- 
lowed by a breaking out of the old wound, 
and Duncan made preparations to amputate 
his own leg. He succeeded, however, in re- 
turning to Cape Coast. There, early in 1 846, 
he planned a journey to Timbuct(X). Funds 
to assist him were being forwarded by his 
friends in England,- when liis health com- 
pelled him to return, and he sailed for home 
in February 1846. 

In 1847 he published * Travels in Western 
Africa in 1845 and 1846, comprising a Jour- 
ney from Whydah through the Kingdom of 
Dahomey to Adofidiah in the Interior/ 2 vols. 
London, 12mo. The preface is dated * Felt- 
ham Hill, August 1&17.' The work has a 
steel portrait of the author by Durham, and 
a map of the route. The same year he con- 
tributed to ' Bentley*s Miscellany ' a paper 
in two parts, entitled * Some Account of the 
late Expedition to the Niger/ 

In 1849 Duncan proposed to continue his 
explorations, and the government appointed 
him vice-consul at Whydah. He arrived in 
the Bight of Benin, but died on board the 
ship lUngfisher on 3 Nov. 1849. He was 
married, and his wife sur>'ived him. 

Duncan's sense and powers of observation 
make up for deficient education, and his 
book contains many interesting notices of 
African sui)erstitions. 

[Dancan's Work; Jonm.of Geog. Soc. vol. xvi. 
pp. zhii, 148, 154, vol. xviii. p. Iviii, vol. xix. 
p. Ixxviii, vol. XX. p. zxxviii ; Bent ley's Miecel- 
lEiny, 1847. pp. 412, 469; Geiit. Mag. 1850, i. 
327-8, qaoted from the Literary Gazette.] 

J. W.-G. 

DUNCAN, JOHN, LL.D. (1796-1870), 
theologian, was bom at Aberdeen in 1790 of 
Tery humble parentage. Receiving a small 
bunary, he contrived to attend the classes 
of ManschalColle^, and early distinguished 
himself as a linguist and philosopher. AVhile 
a student of divinity, first in the Secession 
and then in the Established Church hall, he 
\ at one time troubled by religious doubts. 



After temporary employment as a proba- 
tioner he was ordained on 28 April 18*36 
to the charge of Milton Church, Glasgow. 
On the occurrence of a vacancy in the chair 
of oriental languages in the university of 
Glasgow, he offered himself as a candidate, 
stating in his application that he knew He- 
brew, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Ben- 
Sli, Hiiidostani, and Mahratti ; while in 
ebrew literature he professed everything, 
including grammarians, commentators, law 
books, controversial books, and books of ec- 
clesiastical scholastics, and of belles-lettres. 
His application failed, but his college gave 
him the degree of LL.D. in 1840. 

On 7 Oct. 1840 the committee of the 
church of Scotland for the conversion of the 
Jews appointed him their first missionar}- to 
Pesth (Budapest). Here his labours, with 
those of like-minded colleagues, had a re- 
markable effect. The Archduchess Maria 
Dorothea, wife of the Prince Palatine, and 
daughter of the king of Wiirtemberg, was 
most friendly, and helped the mission in many 
ways. Duncan's learning and character at- 
tracted CToat attention ; many pastors of the 
reformed church of Hungarj' were much in- 
fluenced bv him, and even some lloman ca- 
tholic priests attended some of his lectures. 
Among his converts from Judaism were the 
Rev. l)r. Edersheim, now a well-known 
clergyman of the church of England, and the 
Rev. Dr. Adolph Saphir, of the English prt'S- 
byterian churcn, I^ndon. 

From Pesth Duncan was recalled in 1843 
to occupy the chair of oriental languages in 
New College, Edinburgh, the theological in- 
stitution of the Free church. Here he la- 
boured till his death in 1870. For this office 
he was very poorly qualified in one sense, 
but very admirably in another. His habits 
utterly unfitted him for teaching the ele- 
ments of Hebrew or other languages, as well 
as for the genenil conduct of a class. But 
* his vast learning, his still more remarkable 
power of exact thought, and, above all, the 
profound reaches of his sj»iritual experience, 
which penetrated and illuminated from within 
the entire range of his scientific acquirements, 
admirably qualified him to handle the exegesis 
of scripture, and especially that of the Old 
Testament.' As a professor he was quite 
unique; his absence of mind, the facility 
with which he was often carried away by an 
idea, and the unexhausted fulness of thought 
he would pour on it, making his class-room a 
place of most uncertain employment, while his 
profound originality, his intellectual honesty, 
his deep piety, and childlike simplicity, hu- 
mility, and affectionateness, could not but 
command the respect of every student. 
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It was in conversational intercourse with 
minds trained to abstract thought that his 
power as a thinker chiefly appeared. The 
results of his thought were usually given in 
sententious aphorisms, much in the manner 
of a rabbi ; while in concision and precision 
of language he showed the influence of Aris- 
totle. He had very little faith in the achieve- 
ments of philosophy ; its constructive power 
was very small ; it could never raise man to 
the heights to which he aspired. He relied 
for the discovery of truth on the voice of 
God which he claimed to have heard in the 
scriptures. 

Duncan wrote very little. He edited in 
1838 a British edition of Robinson's * Lexicon 
of the Greek New Testament ; ' published a 
lecture on the Jews and another on protes- 
tantism, and contributed a lecture on * The 
Theology of the Old Testament ' to the inau- 
gural volume of the New College, Edinburgh. 
A volume of sermons and communion ad- 
dresses was published after his death. But 
such contributions were no fair sample of the 
man. Much of him may be learned from the 
'CoUoquia Peripatetica (1870) of Professor 
Knight of St. Andrews, a favourite and most 
admiring student, who, living under the same 
roof with him for two summers in his student 
days, took notes of his conversation, and has 
reproduced many of his most characteristic 
sayings. This book has passed through 
several editions (5th ed. 1879). 

Duncan died on 26 Feb. 1870, a^ed 74. He 
married Janet Douglas, who died 28 Oct. 
1852. 

[Life of the late John Duncan. LL.D., by 
David Browu, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
AbenWn, 1872 ; Recollections of John Duncan, 
LL.D., by A. Moody Stuart, D.D. ; CoUoquia 
Peripateticji, by Professor Knight, LL.D. ; the 
Pulpit and the Communion Table, edited by 
D. Brown, D.D. ; Disruption Worthies ; personal 
acquaintance.! W. G. B. 

DUNCAN, JOHN (1794-1881), weaver 
and botanist, was bom at Stonehaven, Kin- 
cardineshire, on 19 Dec. 1794. His mother, 
Ann Caird, was not married to his father, 
John Duncan, a weaver of Drumlithie, eight 
miles from Stonehaven, and she supported 
herself and the boy bv harvesting and by 
weaving stockings. Tne boy never went to 
school, but very early rambled widely over 
the rough cliffs, and procured rushes in the 
valleys, from which he made pith wicks for 
sale. From the age of fifteen he went as herd- 
boy in various farms, receiving cruel treat- 
ment, which increased his natural shyness 
and developed various peculiarities. During 
his boyhood he acquiin^ a strong love for 
wild plants. In his own words, ' 1 just took 



a notion to ken ae plant by anither when 1 
was rinnin' aboot the braes. I never saw a 
plant but I lookit for the marrows o'd [that 
IS, for those similar], and as I had a gweed 
memory, when I kent a flower ance, I kent 
it aye.' He could always in after life recall 
the precise spot where ne had seen any par- 
ticular plant in boyhood, though he might 
have only seen it a^ain after many years, and 
never have known its name or scientific posi- 
tion till then. 

In 1809 Duncan was apprenticed for five 
years to a weaver in Drumlithie, a village of 
country linen- weavers. His master, Charles 
Pirie, a powerful ill-tempered man, who had 
almost conquered the celebrated Captain Bar- 
clay [see Allabdice, Robebt Babclay], 
and also carried on an illicit still and smug- 
gled pn, was exceedingly cruel to his ap- 
prentice ; but his wife, who had some educa- 
tion, inspired the boy with the wish to read, 
and he at last acquired moderate skill in 
reading, though it was always difficult for 
him, probably through his extreme short- 
sightedness. He did not learn to write till 
a&r he was thirty years of age. Meanwhile 
his love of nature continued, and was further 
stimulated by obtaining the loan of Cul- 
peper*8 * British Herbal,* then in great repute 
among village herbalists. He thus learnt to 
name some plants for himself. In 181 4, how- 
ever, when nis apprenticeship had still some 
months to run, his servitude became so in- 
tolerable that he ran away and returned to 
Stonehaven, where he lived with his mother 
for two years. By dint of extreme care, for 
wages were very low, he managed to save 1/. 
to buy a copy of Culpeper, and he became 
master of its contents andof herbalism, which 
he practised all his life. From Culpeper, 
too, and the astrology it contained, he gained 
an introduction to astronomy, which he after- 
wards studied as deeply as his means per- 
mitted. In 1816 Dimcan and his mother re- 
moved to Aberdeen, where he learnt woollen- 
weaving. He married in 1818, but his wife 
proved unfaithful, and, after deserting him, 
continually annoyed him and drained his 
scanty purse. In 1824 Duncan became a 
travelling or household weaver, varying his 
work with harvesting, and taking a half- 
yearly spell of training as a militiaman at 
Aberdeen for nearly twenty years. He became 
an excellent weaver, studying the mechanics 
of the loom, and purchasing * Essays on the 
Art of Weaving * (Glasgow, 1808), by a name- 
sake, the inventor of the patent tambouring 
machinery, Peddie^s * Weaver's Assistant,' 
1817, and * Murphy on Weaving,' 1831. He 
also devoted himself to advancing his general 
education by the aid of dictionaries, grammars, 
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Ac, proceeding also to acquire some Latin 
and Greek. He flrradually purchased Sir John 
Hill's edition of the *Ilerbal/ Toumefort's 
'Herbal/ Rennie's 'Medical Botany/ and 
•flereral works on astrology and astronomy. 
He never possessed a watch after he left 
Aberdeen, but became an expert dialler, and 
made himself a pocket sun-dial on Ferguson's 
model. Indeea, from his outdoor habits of 
jistronomical observation he was nicknamed 
Johnnie Meen, or Moon, and also * the Nog- 
man,* from his queer pronunciation of the 
word * gnomon,' which he often used. For 
many years he lived in the Vale of Alford, 
under JBenachie, and devoted himself chiefly 
to astronomy and botany. His loft at Auch- 
leven, imder the sloping roof of a stable, was 
aptly dignified by the villagers as * the philo- 
sopher's hall,' or briefly * the philosopher,' a 
name it retained for many years after he left 
it. At this period, when not yet forty years 
old, he had a striking and antiquated aspect, 
dressed in a blue dress-coat and vest of his 
own manufacture with very high neck, and 
brass buttons, corduroy trousers, generally 
rolled halfway up to his knees, and white 
spotted neckcloth, a tall satin hat, currving 
a big blue umbrella and a staff, and walking 
with an absorbed look. These clothes, scru- 
pulously guarded, lasted him fifty years. He 
was extremely cleanly and abstemious, his 
bed, board, washing, and dress not costing | 
him more than four shillings a week. In 
188G he made the acquaintance of Charles 
Black, gardener at Whitehouse, near Nether- ' 
ton. Iney became fast friends, and greatly ! 
helped each other in the study of botany, i 
They formed large collections of every at- 
tainable plant for many miles round, preserv- 
ing and naming them, and spending the 
greater part of many nights over their study. 
Sir W. J . Hooker's * British Flora ' they only 
managed to see at a local innkeeperV, whose 
son, then deceased, had had the book pre- 
sented to him. In 1852 Duncan at last became 
^he possessor of the innkeeper's precious vo- 
lumes for one shilling, when they were sold 
by auction. It may be judged that in his 
botanical pursuits no obstacles, except defi- 
ciencies of early training and opportunity, 
were too great to be overcome by Dimcan. 
The story of his studies, as told by Mr. Jolly, 
is a rare lesson in perseverance and a remark- 
able j)icture of pure love of nature and of 
genuine knowledge for their own sake. With- 
out adding definitely to science, Duncan lived 
emphatically a high life in extreme poverty 
and obscurity, only emerging once as far as 
Edinburi^h, where the botanical gardens, in 
which his friend Black was then engaged, 
.^ffoided him wondeifid delight. His herba- 



rium unfortunately, though most carefully 
guarded, succumbed largely to dampness and 
insects, but in 1880, when he presented it to 
Aberdeen Universit v, it still contained three- 
fourths of the British species of flowering 
plants, and nearly every species mentioned 
in Dickie's * Flora of Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Kincardine,' including collections of almost 
all the plants growing in the Vale of Alford, 
for which he had received prizes at the Alford 
horticultural show in 1871. He never made 
any more prominent public appearance than 
as a reader of essays before a mutual instruc- 
tion class at Auchleven. After 1852 Duncan 
lived in the village of Droughsbum, perform- 
ing every office for himse& except the pre- 
Saration of his meals. Re was a regular and 
evout church-goer, being an ardent Free 
church man, but alwavs took some wild 
flowers to church and spread them on the 
desk before him from pure delight. He ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of animals, 
purchasing Charles Knight's * Natural His- 
tory,' and in later years he studied phreno- 
logy. He was a zealous liberal in politics. 
In 1874, from failing health, the old man 
was obliged to seek parish help, a deep 
humiliation to him. In 1878 Mr. W. Jolly 
of Inverness, who liad visited him in the 
preceding year, gave an account of Duncan 
in * Good Words,' which brought him some 
assistance; but he had kept his poverty 
scrupulously from the knowleage of ^Ir. Jolly 
and other friends, and it was not till 1880 
that a public appeal was made on his behalf, 
which produced 320/., with many expres- 
sions ot sympathy which cheered Duncan's 
declining life. He died on 9 Aug. 1881 in 
his eiglity-seventh year, having left the 
balance of the fund raised for him to furnish 
prizes for the encouragement of natural 
science, especially botany, among the school 
children of the Vale of Alford. 

Duncan was about five feet seven in height, 
muscular and spare, large-headed, short- 
sighted, and altogether odd-looking ; but to 
a Keen observer he appeared a man of power- 
ful mind and great energy and determination. 
His love of books and large relative expen- 
diture upon them was only matched by his 
true kindliness of hpurt. and marked gene- 
rosity to the weak. When in extreme need he 
gave up his allowance of coal for some years 
to an imbecile he considered more needy, and 
he found means to be a true helper of many 
around him. Orderliness, cleanliness, honesty, 
with great reticence and shyness, were among 
his prominent characteristics. His intimate 
friend, James Black, wrote of him: 'John 
was my human protoplasm, man in his least 
complex form. He seemed to be a survival 
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of those rural swains who lived in idyllic of Tippoo Sultan and the Marathas. He 
simplicity.' equipped and sent a powerful force under 

[Jolly's articles iu Good Words, April. May, Majop-ffeneralJames St-uart, which marched 
and June 1878, reprinted in Page's (Dr. Japp's) ^^P^n Mysore from the Malabar coast, and as- 
Lejiders of Men, 1880 ; Jolly's Life of Duncan, sisted in the capture of Seringapatamin 1799; 
London. 1883, with etched portmit.] G. T. B. he supplied troops for Sir Dairid Baird's expe- 
dition to Egypt in 1801 ; he warmly seconded 

DUNCAN, JONATHAN, the elder Major-general Arthur Welleslev in his cam- 
^1756-1811), governor of Bombay, son of paign against the Marathas in 1803; and he 
Alexander Duucan, was born at Wnrdhouse, directed the occupation and final pacification 
Forfarshire, on 15 May 1756. He received a of Guzerat and Kathiawar by Colonel Keat- 
nomination to the Kast India Company's civil ing*s expedition in 1807. He died at Bombay 
service, and reached Calcutta in 1 / 72. After on 11 Aug. 181 1, and is buried in St. Thomas 8 
serving in various subordinate ca])acities, he ' Church there, where a fine monument has 
was selected, because of his known u]»right- ' been erected to him. His eldest son Jona- 
ness, to fill the iraportnut office of resident than is noticed below. 

and 8ui)erinteudent at Benares by Lord Corn- [Higginbnthum's Men whom India has known; 
wallis m 1/88. This was the situation m the Corn wall is Correspondence ; Welleeley Des- 
which most scandals had been caused by tlie patches.] H. M. S. 

eager desire for gain of the company's ser- ' 

vants ; Duncan put down these scandals with DUNCAN, JONATHAN, the younger 
a strict hand, and thus made himself very (1799-1865), currency reformer, bom at Bom- 
unpopular with his subordinates. Yet he bay in 1799, was the son of Jonathan Duncan 
also found time to look into matters of na- the elder [q. v.], governor of the presidency, 
tive administration, and was the first resi- He receivea his preliminary traimng under a 
dent who devoted himself to putting down private tutor named CoblJold. On 24 Jan. 
the practice of infanticide at Benares. When J 817 he was entered a pensioner of Trinity 
Lord Comwallis returned to England, he did College, Cambridge, and took the ordinary 
not forget to praise Duncan to the court of i B.A. degree in 18§1 {Collie Begifter). His 
directors, and entirely without solicitation easy circumstances left him leisure to indulge 
from himself lie was a])pointed to tlie impor- a rondness for literature and politics. In 
tant office of governor of Bombay in 1795. 1836-7 he edited the first four volumes of the 
He held this post for sixteen years, the most short-lived 'Guernsey and Jersey Magazine,*" 
important pernaps in tlie whole historv of the 8vo, Guernsey, London. In 1840 he published 
English in India. The ott'octs of his long a translation of F. Bod in*s*R6sum6 del* His- 
govcrnment are still to bo seen in the present toire dAngleterre,' 12mo, Ijondon. For the 
composition and administration of the Bom- * National Illustrated Libraiy'he furnished a 
bay presidency, for this was the period in 'History of Russia from the loundation of the 
wliicli the company's servants were engaged Empire by Kourick to the close of the Hun- 
in making the company the paramount power garian Wars/ "2 vols. 8vo, London, 1 864, part 
in India. Duncan went on the principle of of which is a translation from the French of 
recognising any petty chieftain, who had A. Babbe. After 1841 Duncan lived chiefly 
a right to the smaliest tribute from the in London. Besides contributing to general 
smallest village, as a sovereign prince. This literature, he wrote and spoke frequently on 
policy accounts for the innumerable small questions of reform, such as land tenure and 
states, nearly six hundred in numlx^r, now ' financial matters. He disapproved of what 
ruled through the Kathiawar, Mahi Kantha, he termed the * silly sophisms ' of Sir Robert 
and Rewa Kantha agencies, which forms Peel, and considered the monetary system of 
the distinguishing feature of the Bombay Samuel Jones Loyd to have been framed 

f residency, as distinguished from the rest of for the express purpose of sacrificing labour 
ndia, where only important chieftains were to usury. Under tne signature of 'Aladdin* 
recognised as sovereigns, and the smaller ones he wrote in * Jerrold's Weekly News' a series 
treated as only hereditary zemindars. Though of 'Letters on Monetary Science,' in which 
recognising their sovereign rights, Duncan these and similar views are enunciated with 
had no hesitation in regulating the local considerable vehemence. The 'Lett-ers* were 
government of these little princelets, and afterrvards republished in a collective form, 
exerted himself especially for the siippression In 1850 he started *The Journal of Indus- 
of infanticide in Kathiawar. While thus try,' which collapsed after sixteen numbers 
occupied in local afiairs, Dimcan did not for- j had appeared. 

get to take his full share in the great wars His other writings are: 1. 'Remarks on 
by which Lord Wellesley broke the power the Legality and Expediency of Pro6ecatioii» 
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for Keliffious Opinion. To which is annexed, 
An ApcMOgy for the Vices of the Ijower Or- 
ders,' 8vo/London, 1825. 2. * The Reli- 
fnons of Profene Antiquity : their Mytho- 
logy, Fables, Hieroglyphics, and Doctrines. 
Founded on Astronomical Principles/ 8vo, 
London, Guernsey printed (IHJ^P). 3. *The 
Dukes of Normandy, from the time of Rollo 
to the expulsion of John bv Philip Axigustiis 
of France,' 12mo, London, 1889. 4. *The 
Religious Wars of France, from the Acces- 
sion of Henry the Second to the Peace of 
Vervins/ 8vo, London. 1840. 6. 'llie His- ] 
tory of Guernsey ; With occasional notices of i 
Jersey, Aldemev, and Sark, and biographical I 
sketches,' 8vo, London, 184L 6. * How t<^ 
reconcile the Riglits of Projwrty, Capital, 
and Labour. Tract !.»' 8vo, London, 1846. 

7. * The National Anti-Gold Law League. 
The Principles of the League explained, versus 
Sir R. Peers Currency Measures, and the par- 
tial Remedy advoc^tetl by the Scottish Banks. 
In a Speech at Glasgow,' 8vo. London, 1847. 

8. ' The Principles of Money demonstrated, 
and Bullionist Fallacies refuted/ IGmo, Jjon- 
don, 1849. 9. *The Bank Charter Act: ought 
the Bank of England or the People of Eng- 
land to receive the Profits of the National 
Circulation.^ Second edition. With Re- 
marks on the Monetary (^ri.«is of November 
1857,' 8vo, London, I808. Duncan died at 
his residence, 3t3 Norland Square, Notting 
Hill, on 20 Oct. I860, aged 60 ( Tim^M, 240ct. 
1805, obituary). 

[Tupper's Hist, of Guern«t?y, preface, p. v; 
Gent. Mag. 3rd scr. xix. 662 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Allibone's Diet, of Engl. Lit. i. 529.] G. O. 

DUNCAN, MA RK (1 570 ?- 1 640), regent 
of the universitv of Saumur, son of Thomas 
Duncan of Maxpottie, Koxburghshire, by 
Janet, daughter of Patrick Oliphant of Sow- 
doun in the same county, is 8uppose<l to have 
been bom about 1570, and to have been edu- 
cated partly in Scotland and partly on the 
continent. He certainly took the degree of 
M.D., but at. what university is not known. 
From Duplessis-Momav, appointed governor 
of Saumur by Henrj' iV in 1589, he received 
the post ofprofessor of philosophy in the uni- 
versity of &umur, of which he subsequently 
became regent. He is said to have been versed 
in mathematics and theolog}', as well as in 
philosophy, and t^ have acouired such a re- 
putation tor medical skill that James I of- 
fered him the post of physician in ordinary 
at the English court, an(l even forwarded to 
him the necessai^ patent ; but to have de- 
clined the royal invitation out of regard to 
his wife (a Firench lady ), who was reluctant 
to leave her native lajnd. He published in 



1612 * Institutiones Logicoe,* to which Bur- 
gersdijck, in the preface to his own * Institu- 
tiones Logicae ' (2nd ed. 1634), acknowledged 
himself much indebted, and which indeed 
seems to have served as a model to the latter 
work; also (anon.) in 1634, * Discours de la 
Possession des Religieuses Ursulines de Lou- 
dun,* an investigation of the supposed cases 
of demoniacal possesi«ion among the Ursulino 
nuns of Ijoudun. The phenomena had been 
attributed to the sorcery of I 'rbain Grandier, 
cur6 and canon of Loudun, who had been 
burned at the stake in consequence. Duncan 
explained them, at much risk to himself, as the 
result of melancholy. He is said to have been 
shielded from the vengeance of the clergy 
only by the influence of tlie wife of the Ma- 
r6chal de Br6z6, then governor of Saiunur. 
This work elicited an answer in the shape of 
a * Trait6 de la M61ancholie ' by the Sieur de 
la Menard icre, and that in its turn an * Apo- 
logie pour Mr. Duncan, Docteur en Mddecine, 
dans lafjuelle les plus rares effects de la Me- 
lancholic et de Timagination sont expliquez 
contre les reflexions du Sieur de la M""* par 
le Sieur de la F. M.' La Fleche (no date). 
Duncan also wrote a treatise entitled * Aglos- 
sostomographie ' on a bov who continued to 
speak after he had lost his tonpue, pronoun- 
cmg only the letter r with difficulty. Tlie 
faulty Greek of the title, which should have 
been * Aglossostomatographie,' was very se- 
verely criticised in prose and verse by a rival 
physician of Saumur, named Benoit. Dun- 
can resided at Saumur until his death, which 
took place in 1640, to the regret, it is said, 
of protestants and cathoH&s alike. Fie had 
issue three sons, who took the names re- 
spectively of C6risantis, Saint Helene, and 
Mont fort. 

His eldest son, Mark Duncan de C^:ri- 
RANTis {d. 1648), was for a time tutor to the 
Marquis de Faure, and was employed by lliclie- 
lieu in certain negotiations at Constantinople 
in KUL ; hut in consequence of a quarrel with 
M. de Caudale was compelled to leave France, 
and entered the Swedish service. He returned 
to France as the Swedish ambassador resident 
in 1645. Shortly afterwards he quitted the 
Swedish service, renounced his protestantism, 
and went to Rome, where in 1647 he met the 
Due de Guise, then meditathig his attempt to 
wrest the kingdom of Sicily from Spain, whom 
he accompanied to Naples in thecapacity of se- 
cretary. He is said also to have been secretly 
employed by the French king t^ furnish in- 
telligence of the duke*8 designs and move- 
ments. He died of a wound received in an 
engagement with the Spaniards in February 
1648. The authenticity of the *M6moire8 
du Due de Guise,* published in 1668, was 
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impugned bjr the brother of C^rifiantis, Saint 
H^^ne, mainly on the ground of the some- 
what disparaging tone in which C^risantis is 
Teferred to in them. The genuineness of the 
work IB, however, now beyond dispute, and 
it must be observed that the duke, while im- 
puting to C^risantis excessive vainglorious- 
ness, gives him credit for skill and intrepidity 
in the field. C^risantis was esteemed one of 
"the most elegant Latinists of his age, and pub- 
lished several poems, of which * Carmen t>ra- 
tulatorium in nuptias Car. R. Ang. cum Hen- 
rietta Maria filia Henrici IV R. F? is the most 
^celebrated. 

[Bayle's Diet, Hist, et Crit. (ed. 1820), art. 
'Cerisantis;' Memoiresdu Due de Guise (Petitot), 
i. 62, 211-14, 225-6, 271. 364, ii.48; Anderson's 
iJcottish Nation ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Watt's Bibl. 
Brit.] J. M. R. 

DUNCAN,PHILIPBURY(1772-1868), 
•keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
was bom in 1772 at South Wamborough, 
Hampshire, where his father was rector. He 
^wtiB educated at Winchester College (where 
he afterwards founded the * Duncan Prizes*), 
And at New College, Oxford, of which he be- 
came a fellow in 1792. He graduated B.A. 
1794, M.A. 1798. Among the school and 
college friends with whom he continued in- 
timate were Archbishop Howley, Bishop 
Mant, and Sidney Smith. He was called to 
the bar in 1790, and for a few vears attended 
the home and the western circuits. From 
1801 till his death he lived much at Bath, 
and promoted many local scientific and phi- 
lanthropic schemes. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Bath United Hospital in 1841. 
In 1826 he was made keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, in succession to his elder brother, 
John Shute Duncan, author of * Hints to 
the Bearers of Walking Sticks and Um- 
brella,' anonymous, 3rd edit. 1809; * Botano 
Theology,' 1 826 ; and * Analogies of Organised 
Beings,' 1831. Philip Duncan increased the 
Ashmolean zoological collections, and him- 
self gave many donations. He also presented 
to the university casts of antique statues and 
various models. Duncan advocated the claims 
of physical science and mathematics to a 
prominent place in Oxford studies. He was 
instrumental in establishing at Oxford, as also 
at Bath, a savings bank and a society for the 
suppression of mendicity. He resigned his 
keepership in 1855, and was then given the 
lionorary degree of D.C.L. He had published 
in 1830 *A Catalogue of the Ashmolean 
Museum,' 8vo, and in 1846 had printed at con- 
siderable cost a ' Catalogue of the MSS. be- 
queathed by Ashmole to the University of 
Oxford ' (edited by W. H. Black). Among 



Duncan's other pablications were: 1. 'An 
Essay on Sculpture [1830 P], Svo. 2. ' Re- 
liquiae Romanes' (on Roman antiquities in 
EngUnd and Wales), Oxford, 1836, Svo. 
3. * Essays on Conversation and Quackery,* 
1836, l&io. 4 'Literary Conglomerate,' 
Oxford, 1839, Svo. 6. ' Essays and Miscel- 
lanea,' Oxford, 1840, Svo. 6. 'Motives of 
Wars,' London, 1844, Svo. Duncan died on 
12 Nov. 1863, at Westfield Lodge, his resi- 
dence, near Bath, aged 91. He was unmar- 
ried. He was a man of simple habits and 
refined tastes. Archbishop Howley said of 
him and his brother : ' I question whether any 
two men with the same means have ever 
done the same amount of good.' 

[Gent Mag. 1864, 3rd ser. xvi. 122-6; Cat 
of Oxf. Grad. ; Brit Mus. Cat] W. W. 

DUNCAN, THOMAS (1807-1846), 
painter, was bom at Kinclaven, Perthshire, 
24 May 1807. At an early a^ he drew like- 
nesses of his young compamons, and while 
still at school he painted the whole of the 
scenery for a dramatic representation of ' Rob 
Rov,' which he and his schoolfellows under- 
tXKxk to perform in a stable-loft. His father 
took alarm at what he considered unprofit- 
able waste of time, and placed him in the 
office of a writer to the signet. As soon as 
he had served his time he obtained his father's 
leave to go to Edinburgh and enter the 
i Trustees' Academy. There he made rapid 
progress imder Sir William Allan [q. v.], 
whom he succeeded as head-master a few 
years later. He began to exhibit at the Scot- 
tish Academy in 1828, and first attract^ 
notice by his pictures of * A Scotch Milk 
Girl ' and * The Death of Old Mortality,' ex- 
hibited at the Royal Institution in 1829, 
which were followed in 1830 bv that of * The 
Bra' Wooer.' These and other early works 
won for him so much reputation that in 1830 
he was elected an academician of the newly 
founded Scottish Academy, in which he held 
ot first the professorship of colour, and sub- 
sequently that of drawing. He devoted him- 
self chiefly to portraiture, but from time to 
time he produced genre and historical pic- 
tures. Among these were * Lucy Ashton at 
the Mermaid's Fountain' and 'Jeanie Deans 
on her Joumev to London,' exhibited in 1 831 ; 
' Cuddie Heudrigg visiting Jenny Dennison,' 
in 1834 ; * Queen Mary signing her Abdica- 
tion,' in 1835; * Old MortaUty ' and * A Co- 
venanter/ in 1836; *Anne Page inviting 
Master Slender to Dinner,' in 1837 ; and 
* Isaac of York visiting his Treasure Chest ' 
and ' The Lilv of St. Leonards,' in 1838. 

In 1840 he sent to the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy in London his well-known 
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picture of ' Prioce Gbarles Edward and the 
HigtUuiden entering Eldinburgb after the 
Battle of Prwton,' in which he introduced 
the portraits of aevenl eminent Scotchmen ; 
then Uring, and which appeared aifain in the ■ 
Koyal Scottiflh Academy in Iftll, 'The 
Waefn' Heart,' an illuatration from the ballad 
of'Auld Robin Oray,' now in the Sheep-' 
ehanke collection. South KensinKton Mu- 
seum, was his contribution to the Rojal 
Academy eihibition of 1S41, and 'Scene 
on Benormen, Sutherlandshire ' (or ' Deer- 
BtalkinjK'), to that of 184a ; while to that of 
1&43 he sent 'Prince Chariea Edward aolMp 
after the Battle of CuUnden, protected by 
Flora Macdonald and Ilit^hland Outlaws.' 
Both these pictures of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward became the property of Mr. Aleiander 
Hill, and were encraved, the first by Frede- 
rick Bacon, and the second bv H. T. livall. 
These works led to hia election in 1843 bs an 
associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1844 
be exhibited pictures of ' Cupid ' and ' The 
Martyrdom of John Brown of Priesthill, 
168fi,'the latter of which is now in the Olas- 
(fow Corporation Gaileries of Art. This was , 
his last exhibited work, with the eiceplion 
of a masterly portrait of himself, which up- | 
peared at the Koyal Academy in 1846, after 
his death, and which was purchased by fifty 
Scottish artists and presented by them to the 
Royal Scottish Academy. Shortly before his 
last illness he received a commission &om the 
Marquis of Breadnlbane to paint a picture in 
commemoration of Queen Victorias visit to 
Taymouth Cestle, and a finished sketch for it, 
t^wether with an unfinished sketch of ' Oeorgu 
Wiahart on the day of his Martyrdom dis- 
penaing the Sacrnment in the I'rison of the 
Castle of St. Andrews,' appeared in the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1S4«. He died in Edinburgh, 25 Aprilia45, 
from a tumour on the brain, and was buried 
in the Edinburjch cemetery at Warriston. 
His principal pictures represent scenes in 
Scottish hist or^,and showa considerable gift 
for colour. His portraits are faithfully and 
skilfully rendered, and evince delicate feeling 
for female beauty and keen appreciation of 
Scottish character. They include those of 
Sir John M'Neill, Professor Miller, Lord 
Robertson, Lord Colonsay, Dr. Gordon, and 
Dr. Chalmers. Several of Duncan's works are 
in the National Gallery of Scotland : ' Anne 
Page inviting Master Slender to Dinner,' 
' Jeanie Deans and the Robbers,' ' Bran, a 
celebrated Scottish Deerhound,' 'The Two 
Friends, Child and Dog,' and portraits of 
himaelf. Lady Stuart of Allanbank, John 
H'Neill of Colonsay and Oronsay, and Dun- 
can U'Neill, lord Colonsay. The original 
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model of abust of Duncan, by Patrick Park, 
RS.A., is in the Royal Scottish Academy. 

[Chambers's Biographical DIctioDary of Emi- 
nent Scotamen. 1868,1.507; BryHn'a Biographi- 
cal and Criticnl Dictiomiry of Piiintfln nnd En- 
Kntvers. ed. Qraves, 18SS, i. 43S; liedgrave's- 
Dictionary ofArtistsufthe English School, 1878; 
ArmstroDg's Scottish Faintere, 1888, pp. 82— 1; 
Scotsman, 30 April \%*5 ; An Journal, 1847, 
p. 3SU, with portrait eiifpHTrd )iy J, Smyth from 
a painting by himself; Catnluguss of the Exhi- 
jjitiona oftho Royal Scottish Academy. 132S-4B;. 
Catalogues of the Kiliibidons of the Royal Ara- 
demy. 18tO-G ; Caulogne of the National GaU 
lary of Scotland, 1883,] R. E. G. 



feasor of philosophy at Aberdeen, k 
liam Duncan, an Aberdi>en tradesnian, by 
his wife Euphemin Kirkwood, daughter of a 
wealthyfarmer in Haddingtonshire, was bom 
in Alwrdeen in 1717. He was sent to the 
Aberdeen grammar school, and aitcnvards to 
Foveranboardingschool under George Forbes. 
When sixteen he entered the Slarischal Col- 
lege, and studied Greek under Thomas Black- 
well (1701-1757) [q. V,} In 1737 he took 
his M.A. degree. Having a dislike for tlie . 
ministry, for which he was intended, he 
proceeded to London and wrote for the book- 
sellers. His first works were published anony- 
mously. He assisted David Watson with his 
' Works of Horace,' -2 vols. 1741, 8vo. He 
published; 1. 'Cicero's Select Orations,' in 
English with the original I^iatin, London,. 
IT . . . , 8vo (a well-known school book often 
rtpubliahed. Sir Charles Wenlworth issued 
the English portion only in 1777). 2. 'The 
Elements of Logick,' divided into four books,, 
part of Dodsleys ' Preceptor,' London, 1748, 
8vo, and often reprinted. 3. ' The Commen- 
taries of Ciesar. translated into English, to 
which is prefixed a Dissertation concerning 
the Roman Art of War,' illustrated with cuts, 
London, 1753, fol. Other editions in 1755, 
1832, 1833. 

Duncan was appointed by the king to bo 
professor of natural and experimental philo- 
sophy in the Marischal College, Aberdeen, on 
18 May 1752. He did not enter upon his 
duties until August 1753. 

Duncan died unmarried 1 May 1760. Ha 
was sociable, but subject to fits of depression 
caused by sedentary habits. He was an 
elder of the church session of Aberdeen. 
He had several sisters and a youiu^r brother^ 
John, a merchant, three times chief magi»- 
trat« of Aberdeen. 

[Duncan's Worfct ; Statistical Account of Scot- 
land, zh. 1I!I1 ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), v. 500; 
Monthly Eeview, vii. 16T-B; Kichols'a Lit, 
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Anpc(l, iii. 268 ; Bowyer's MiscollHneous Tracts, 
1785, has several notes on Duncan^s C8ei»ar.] 

J. W.-G. 

DUNCAN, WILLIAM AUGUSTINE 
(181 1-1 880), journalist, a native of A^ber- 
deenshire, was bom in 1811, and educated 
for the Scottish national church. He subse- 
quently embraced Catholicism, was accepted 
as a student at the Scots Benedictine Col- 
lege, liatisbon, and afterwards at the new 
colle^^ at Blairs, Kincardineshire, but having 
oflenaed the authorities there by too out- 
spoken criticism on a sermon, he gave up all 
thoughts of entering the priesthood. He 
started a publishing and bookselling business 
in Aberdeen, out of which he came some iive 
vears later rather ])Oorer than when he began. 
lie then resorted to teaching and to writing 
for the prtiss, and was an earnest advocate of 
the Reform Bill of 1832 and of l^rd Stan- 
ley's Irish education scheme. In July ISS8 
Duncan went out to New South Wales, be- 
coming a publisher in Sydney. The following 
year he was appointed eflitor of a newly esta- 
olishetl Roman catholic journal, the * Austra- 
lasian Clironicle.' On relinquishing this post 
in 1843 he issued a paper of his own, * Dun- 
can's Weekly Register of Politics, Facts, and 
General Literature.' In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed by Sir George (Vipps sub-collector 
of customs at Moreton iiay, and soon after 
settling at Brisbane he was placed on the 
commission of the peace, made water police 
magistrate, guardian of minors, and local im- 
migration commissioner. In January 18')9 
he succeeded Colonel (iibb«*s as collector of 
customs for New South Wales, which ap- 
pointment he held until 1881. On his return 
to Sydney, after thirteen years' absence, he 
declined the chairmanship of the National 
Board of Ed aeration ; but afterwards acce])t ed 
an ordinary seat at the Inmrd, of which he 
remained a prominent member until its dis- 
solution. Duncan was afterwards on the 
council of education, and was also chairman 
of the free public library. For his services 
to the colony he was awarded the distinction 
of C.M.G. in 1881, together with a pension 
from the colonial government. He died in 
1885. 

Duncan, whose acquaintance with modem 
languages was unusually extensive, trans- 
lated from the Spanish of Pedro Fernandes 
de Queiros an * Account of a Memorial pre- 
sented to his Majesty [Philiu III., king of 
Spjiin], concerning the Population and Dis- 
covery of the Fourth Part of the World, 
Australia the unknown, its great Riches and 
Fertility, printed anno 1610,' Spanish and 
English, 8vo, Sydney, 1874, to wliich he ap- 
pended an introductory notice. lie was the 



author of * A Plea for the New South W^ales 
Constitution,' 8vo, Sydn»'y, 1856, and of a 
number of pamphlets on education and other 
subjects. It is stated that he left in manu- 
script a history of the colony down to the 
time of the government of Sir George Gipps. 

[Ileaton s Australian Diet. pp. 59-60 ; Times, 
17 Aug. 1885, p. 7, col. 6; Colonial Office List 
1885, p. 332 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. O. 

DUNCANSON, ROJiERT (d, 1705), 
colonel, is described as bein^ ' descended of 
the fiimily of Fassokie in Stirlingshire ' (Xotes 
and QueritfSy 2nd ser. viii. 109), a family dis- 
tinguished for its adherence to the liouse 
of Argyll. When Archibald, ninth earl of 
Arg>-ll, made his descent on Scotland in 
1680, he sent off Sir Duncan Campbell, with 
the two Duncansons, father and son, to at- 
tempt, at the la-*t moment, new levies in his 
own county {Fox, Beiffn 0/ Ja7ne$ II, 4to 
edit. p. 1J)3). Duncanson, as major of Ar- 
gyll's foot regiment, was second in command 
to Lieutenant-colonel James Hamilton, who 
had the planning of the Glencoe massacre. 
On 12 Feb. 1692, Hamilton having received 
orders to execute the fatal commission from 
Colonel John Hill, directed Duncanson to 
proceed immediately with four hundred of 
his men to Glencoe, so as to reach the post 
which had been assigned him by five o'clock 
the following morning, at which hour Hamil- 
ton proniisf*d to reach another post with a 
party of llill'sregiment. Whether Duncanson 
hesitated to take an active personal part in 
the massacre is matter of conjecture. *The 
probability is,* says Dr. James Bro'Nvne, * that 
he felt some repugnance to act in person,* as 
immediately on receipt of Hamilton's order 
he despatched another order from himself to 
Captam liobert Campbell of Glenlyon, who 
had already taken up liis quarters in Glencoe, 
with instructions to fall upon the Macdonalds 
preciselv at five o'clock the following morn- 
ing, and put all to the sword under seventy 
years of a^ (Browne, ^w^o/M<- HigkUmd4t, 
ed. 1845, li. 216, 217). * You are to have a 
speciall can*,* runs this despatch, *that the 
old fox and his sone doe on no ace' escape 
yo"" hands. YowVe to secure all the avenues 
that none escape ; this yoware to put in exe- 
cution at 5 a cloack precisly, and by that 
time, or verie shortly efter it, 111 strive to be 
at y ow w* a st ronger party. If I do not come 
to yow at 5, vow are not to tarie for me, but 
to fall on ' ( Papers illwfrative of the High- 
lands of Scotland, Maitland Club, pp. 72, 73, 
74). Fortunately, the severity of the weather 
prevented Duncanson from' reaching the 
glen till eleven o'clock, six hours after the 
slaughter, so that he had nothing to do but to 
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assist in burning the houses and carrying off 
the cattle (Bbowxe, ii. 220). No proceedings 
"were taken against him. The Scotch parlia- 
mentary commission of inquiry of 1695, in- 
deed, recommended the king ^either to cause 
him to be examined in Flanders about the 
orders he received, and his knowledge of the 
affair, or to order him home for trial/ but 
William declined acting on either sugges- 
tion (ib. ii. 224). Duncanson was promoted 
to the colonelcy of the 3»*^rd regiment, 12 Feb. 
1705, and fell at the siege of Valencia de 
Alcantara on the following 8 May. 

[Authorities as above ; Burton's Hist, of Scot- 
land, 2Dd edit. vii. 404 ; Notes and Queries, 2Dd 
ser. viii. 109, lOS, 252, 3rd ser. vii. 96-7.] 

G. G. 

pUNCH, EDMUND (1(^)7-1719), poU- 
tician and bon-vivant, was descended from a 
▼er\- ancient family resident at Little Wit- 
tenliam, in the hundred of Ock, Berkshire, 
monuments to several of whom are printed 
in Ashmole's * Berkshire,' i. 58-67. The chief 
of his ancestors was auditor of the mint to 
Henry VIII and Edward VI, and scjuire-ex- 
traordinary to Queen Elizabeth, who bestowed i 
on him the manor of Little Witteiiham. i 
Another, Sir William Dunch, who died in 
1012, married Mary, the aimt of Oliver Crom- 
well, and his great-grandson was ICdniund, 
son of Ilungerford Dunch, M.P. for Crick- 
lade, who died in 1 680. Dunch was born in 
Little Jermvn Street, London, 14 Dec. 1657, 
and baptised 1 Jan. 1658. He joined heartily 
in the revolution of 1688, and seems to have 
adhered to whiggism throughout life. From 
January 1701 to July 1702, and from May 
1706 to August 1713, he represented in par- 
liament the borough of Cricklade. In the ; 
ensuing House of Commons (November 1713 , 
to January 1715) he sat for Boroughbridge in ; 
Yorkshire, and from the general election in ' 
January 1715 until his death he was member 
for "VVallingford, a constituency which several , 
of his ancestors had served in parliament. 
The freedom of tlmt borough had been con- 
ferred on him on 17 Oct. 1605, and he was at 
one time proposed as its high steward, but 
was defeated by Lord Abingdon, who polled 
fifteen votes to his six. On 2 May 1702 
Dunch married Elizabeth Godfrey, one of the | 
maids of honour to the queen, and one of the 
two daughters and coheiresses of Colonel , 
Charles Godfrey, bv Arabella Churchill, sister 
to the Duke of Marlborough. Iler elder sister 
married Hugh Boscawen, afterguards Lord 
Falmouth. It was rumoured in June 1702 
that he would be created a baron of England ; 

S>B8ip asserted in April 1704 that Colonel 
odfrey would become cofferer of tlie house- 
hold, and that Dunch would succeed his 



father-in-law as master of the jewel office ; 
and a third rumour, in 1708, was that Dunch 
would be made comptroller of the household. 
The place of master of the household to 
Queen Anne was the reward of his services 
on 6 Oct. 1708, and he was reappointed to 
the same post under George I (9 Oct. 1714) ; 
but when the comptrollersliip became vacant 
by the death of Sir Thomas Felt on, in March 
1 /OO, Dunch tried for it in vain. He died on 
31 May 1719, and was buried in the family 
vault at Little Wittenham on 4 June. The 
male line of this branch then became extinct, 
but he had cut off the entail of the property 
and left it to liis four daughters — Elizaoeth, 
married in 1729 to Sir George Oxenden; 
Harriet, the wife (3 April 1735) of the third 
Duke of Manchester; Catherine, who died 
voung and unmarried; and Arabella, the 
wife (6 Feb. 1725) of Edward Thompson, 
M.P. for York. The fate of the last lady is 
told by Lord ller^ev, in his * Memoirs of the 
Reign of George if,' ii. 346. According to 
this chronicler she had two children by Sir 
George Oxenden, and on his account was 
separated from her husband, and died in 
cliddbirth. An eleg\' to Mrs. Thompson was 
written by Lady Marv AVortley Montagu, 
and is printtnl in her 'Letters' (1861 ed.), ii. 
484-5. Dunch was one of the K it-Cat Club, 
and his ])ortrait was duly painted and en- 
graved. He was a descendant of Oliver 
Cromwell, and his wife, who was one of the 
beauties commemorated in the Kit-Cat Club 
verses, was half-sister to the illegitimate 
children of Jame^ II. lie was a great 
gamester, and is said to have clipped his for- 
tunes by his gambling. 

[Noble's continuation of Gmng»»r, iii. 176; 
Memoirs of Kit-Cat Club (1821). p. 209; 
Nichols's Collection of Poems, v. r/1-2; Lady 
M. W. Montagu's Lett,«T8 (1861), i. 481, ii. 298 ; 
Noble's Cromwell, ii. 155-6; Wcntworth Papers, 
p. 78; He.lges'8 Wallingford. ii. 211, 239; 
Luttrell's Relation of State Aflfairs (1857), v. 
169, 185, 419 ; Wiss's Rel. Heamianfp (1857). i. 
429-30 ; Burn's Fleet Marriages, p. 75.] 

W. P. C. 

DUNCOMB, JOHN (1765-1^39), topo- 
grapher. [See DoTUMB.] 

DUNCOMBE, Sis CHARLES (rf. 1711), 
bauker and politician, was, according to one 
account, the son of ^Ir. Duncombe of Dray- 
ton 13eauchamp, Buckingliamshire, whose 
family came from Ivinghoe in the same county, 
and according to another he was bom in Bed- 
fordsliire of mean parentage, while his sister, 
Ursula Duncombe, on her marriage in 1678 
to Thomas Browne of St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, was described as * of Uickmansworth, 
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Herts, spinster, about 20/ lie is entered in 
the pedigrees of the family in Burke's * Peer- 
age (sub. * Feversham ') and Hoare's * Wilt- 
snire' (sub. *l)ownton/ iii. 45) as the son 
of Alexander Duncombe of Drayton, Buck- 
inghamshire (who married, 15 May 1645, 
Mary, daught-er of Richard Paulye, lord of 
the manor of Whitchurch in that county), 
and as baptised at Whitchurch 16 Nov. 1648. 
The entry in Le Neve's * Knights ' runs : * His 
father, a haberdasher of hatts in Southwark 
as some say, others that he was steward to 
Sir Will. Tiringham of Tiringham in V jks,* 
and the balance of probability inclines' to the 
latter statement. Charles was apprenticed 
to Alderman Buck well [q. v.], the leading 
goldsmith of London, whose son and heir was 
married to the daughter of Sir William Ty- 
ringham; but on his master's financial em- 
barrassment he succeeded in escaping en- 
tanglement. In the * London Directory * of 
1077, in tlie li.st of * goldsmiths who keep 
running cashes,' occur the names of * Char. 
Duncomb and Richard Kent, at the Gras- 
hopper in Lombard Street,' and the firm is 
stated to have been established tliere a few 
years before that date. So early as 1672 
Ihincombe had attained to a leading position 
in the city of London. He was at that time 
banker to Lord Shaftesbury, from whom he 
received a timely warning of the projected 
closing of the exchw^uer by Charles II, and 
by this means he was enabled to withdraw 
* a very great sum of his own,' and .'^),000/. 
belonging to the Marquis of Winchester, 
afterwards the first duke of Bolton. He re- 
mained a city banker until August 1695, 
when Luttrell records in his * Diary :' * This 
week Charles Duncomb sold all his effects in 
the Bank of England, being 80,000/.' On his 
retirement, * at the moment when tlie trade 
of the kingdom was depressed to the lowest 
point,' he purchased the estate of Ilelnis- 
ley in Yorkshire, which had been bestowed 
by the House of Commons on Fairfax, and 
had passed in dowry with Fairfax's daughter 
to the Duke of Buckingham. This was the 
greatest purchase ever made by any subject 
m England ; the consideration money is fixed 
by Evelvn * at neare 90,000/., and he is re- 
ported to have neare as much in cash.' The 
character of old Euclio (Pope, Moral Ej*myf<^ 
ep. i. 11. 256-01), the dying miser who, even 
in his last agony, could not consent to part 
with all his substance, has been fathered on 
Duncombe, and Pope alludes to his acquisi- 
tion of land in the couplet — 

And Holmslcy, once proud Buckingham's delight, 
Slides to a scrivener or city-knight. 

Macaulay describes the transfer of the estate, 



and adds : ' In a few years a palace more 
splendid and costly than had ever been in- 
habited by the magnificentV illiers roee amidst 
the beautiful woods and waters which had 
been his, and was called by the once humble 
name of Duncombe.' 

Under Charles 11 and James II the re- 
ceivership of the customs was held by Dun- 
combe {Uarl, MS. 7020), and when the latter 
monarch fled to France, he sent to the re- 
ceiver for * 1,500/. to carry him oversea, which 
he denied,' a proceeding which caused Dun- 
combe's name to appear as the only excepted 
citizen in the general declaration of pardon 
which the exiled James issued on 20 April 
1692. When the lieutenancy of London 
carried their address to the Prince of Orange, 
desiring him to repair forthwith to the city, 
Duncombe formea one of the deputation. 
After his retirement from business he took a 
more active part in public afiairs. Amon£^ 
his landed purchases was the estate of Barfor^ 
in the borough of Downton in Wiltshire, and 
that constituency returned him to parliament 
from October 1695 till he was expeUed from 
the House of Conmions in 1698, and again 
from 1702 to the year of his death. In the 
city of London he took high rank among the 
leaders of the tory citizens ; and as the 
Bank of England was started and fostered 
by whig financiers, it met with his opposi- 
tion (Rogers, First Nine Years of Bank of 
England., passim). He was elected sheriff 
on 24 June 1(J99 without a poll, and when 
tlie corporation waited on the kmg at Ken- 
sington on 20 Oct. in the same year to ex- 
press their satisfaction at his safe return 
Duncombe was knighted. On 31 May 1700 
he was chosen alderman of Bridge ward by 
a majority of three to one, and in that year 
he was nominated as lord mayor of London, 
with the result that on the' declaration of 
the ])olling of the livery the numbers were — 
Duncombi? 2,752, Abney 1,919, Hedges 1,912, 
and Dashwoood 1,110 (1 Oct. 1700). A 
week later the aldermen met to make their 
choice, when by fourteen votes to twelve, 
amid great excitement and fierce recrimina- 
tions, they gave their decision in favour of 
Abney. He was a whig, and Duncombe waa 
a tory, and as the new East India Company 
worked for Abney, the old body laboured for 
his opponent. Next year Duncombe was again 
nominated as lord mayor, but his election did 
not take place until September 1708, when 
he was unanimously chosen to that office. 
He was treasurer of the Artillery Company 
for five years (1703-8), but his party's man- 
agement of its afiairs did not prove beneficial 
to the company's interests. 
Duncombe had obtained his receiyership of 
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the excise through Sunderland's influence, 
and had been ejected from his post by Mon- 
tague. A demand for the payment into the 
exchequer for the public service of 10,000/. 
was made upon him, and instead of paying 
the demand note in silver, he made up the 
amount in exchequer bills, then at a discount, 
and pocketed the difference, about 400/. This 
in itself was not a criminal offence, but it 
was discovered that the bills had been falsely 
endorsed as having been a second time issued, 
and had thus been wrongly credited with an 
interest of 71. I2s. per cent, per annum. 
Macaulay says that ' a Imavish Jew ' had 
been employed by Duncombe in forging these 
'endorsements of names,' and that some were 
' real and some imaginary.' The matter came 
before the House of Commons on 25 Jan. 1698, 
and in less than a week Duncombe had been 
committed a close pri«oner to the Tower, had 
pleaded illness, and after a confession (as was 
alleged) of his guilt, had been expelled from 
parliament. A bill of ^ains ana penalties, 
Dy which two-thirds of his property, real and 
personal, was seized for pubhc uses, passed tlie 
commons on 26 Feb., ' after much debate — 
yeas 139, noes 103.' It went to the upper 
house, when * three great tory noblemen,' 
Rochester, Nottingham, and Leeds, headed 
the opposition, ana the Duke of Bolton, re- 
membering Duncombe's good offices in 1672, 
exerted all his interest on behalf of the ac- 
cused. After much debate the bill was re- 
jected on 16 March by one vote (yens 48, 
noes 49), and Dimcomfaie was immediately set 
at liberty, only to find himself recommitted 
to the Tower by the order of the lower house 
(31 March 1698), and kept a prisoner there 
until parliament was proroguedon 7 July. In 
the following spring (4 Feb. 1699) he was tried 
at the court of Kings bench ' for false endors- 
ing of excheouer bills,' but was found not 
gollty, througn a mistake in the information. 
This was amended in the next term, but * the 
jury, without going from the bar, found him 
not ^ilty ' (17 June 1699), and further pro- 
ceedings affainst him were abandoned. 

Dunconibe kept his shrievalty and mayor- 
alty in the hall of the Goldsmitns' Company, 
of which body he was a leading member, but 
he made no ^ft to its corporate funds. While 
he was sheriff many of the unhappy wretches 
detained in the London prisons for debt were 
released through his liberality, for which he 
was justly lauded in a Latin poem of four 
pages by Gulielmus Hogseus. At the cost of 
qOO/. he erected * a curious dval * in the church 
of St. Magnus, near London Bridge. His 
country house at Teddington was built and 
fitted up by himself^ the ceilings being painted 
by Verrioy and the carvings being the work 
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of Grinling Gibbons. A poem on this house 
was addressed to Duncombe by Francis Man- 
ning, and will be found in his poems, p. 1 80. 
A poetical description of his country' house 
of Barford, at Downton, and an account of 
the festivities there on New Year's day 1708, 
are in * Pvlades and Corinna, or Memoirs of 
Richard Gwinnett and Elizabeth Thomas' 
( 1731 ), and are reprinted in Hoare's * Modem 
Wiltahire.' The pageant at his mavornltv 
was described in the usual strain by ^Ikanah 
Settle in a tract of six pages. Duncombe 
died {♦, Teddington 9 April 1711. It was at 
first pi jpose<l, as appears in the long memo- 
randum in 1-ro Neve's 'Knights,' that he 
should bt» interred in state in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral ; but the intention was changed, and 
he was buried in the south transept of Down- 
ton, where a monument was placed to his 
memory. lie left no will, and administrat ion 
to his effects was granted, 30 May 1711, to 
his sister, Ursula Browne, his mother, Mary 
Duncombe, renouncing her right. His father 
apparently died early in lite; his mother 
lived to the age of ninety-seven, and was 
buried in Teddmgton Church on 7 Nov. 1716. 
The seccmd Duke of Argyll married, as his 
first wife, Duncombo's niece, Mary Browne, 
and she acted as her uncle's lady mayoress. 
The old alderman was the richest commoner 
in England, and Swift, in chronicling his 
death, adds : * I hear he has left the Duke of 
Argyll . . . two hundred thousand pounds. 
I hope it is true, for I love that duke 
mightily.' The duchess left no children, but 
from Duncombe's brother is descended the 
present Earl of lladnor, and his sister was 
the progtmitrix of the Earl of Feversham. 

[Swift's Worka (1883), ii. 223; Orridge's Citi- 
zens of London, pp. 241-2; Vernon Correspon- 
dence (1841), i. 469-88. ii. 19-26, iii.l 38-41 ; Her- 
l^ert's History of the Livery Companies of Lon- 
don, ii. 204 ; Hoare's History of Wiltshire (iii. 
sub. * Downton '), pp. 26, 40-5 ; Le Neve's Knights 
(Harl. Soc.), pp. 468-9 ; Lnttrell's Brief Histori- 
cal Relation of State Affairs (1857), passim ; 
Evelyn's Diary (1827), iii. 354, 363; Price's 
Handbook of London Bankers (1876), pp. 94-5 ; 
Marriage Licensees (Harl. Soc. vol. xxiii.), p. 283 ; 
Biog. Bpit.(Kippis), v, 504 ; Burnet's Own Time 
(Oxford ed., Lord Dartmouth's notes), i. 633 ; 
Hist. 3ISS. Comm. 10th Rep. appendix, pt. iv. 
450 ; Macaulay's History, iv. 630, v. 19, 37 et 
seq.] W. P. C. 

DUNCOMBE, JOHN (1729-1786), mis- 
cellaneous writer, only child of William Dun- 
combe [q. v.], was bom iuLondon on 29 Sept. 
1729. lie was first educated at two schools 
in Essex, then entered, 1 July 1 745, Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1748, M.A. 1752. He was after- 
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-wards chosen fellow of his college, * was in 
1 753 ordained at Kew Chapel by Br. Thomas, 
bishop of Peterborough, and appointed, by the 
recommendation of Archbishop Ilerrine, to 
the curacy of Sundridge in Kent ; aft«r which 
he became assistant-preacher at St. Anne*8, 
Soho* {Gent Mag. March 1786, p. 188). 
Duncomlx! was in succession chaplain to 
Squire, bishop of St. David's, and to Lord 
Cork. In 1757 Archbishop Herring, his con- 
stant friend, presented him to the united 
livings of St. Andrew and St. Mary Bredman, 
Canterbury. He was afterwards made one 
of the six preachers in the cathedral, and in 
1773 obtained from Arclibishop Comwallis 
the living of Heme, near Canterbury, * which 
afforded him a pleasant recess in the summer 
months.* The archbishop also appointed him 
master of St. John's Hospital, Canterbury, 
and, as no emolument was annexed, gave 
him a chaplaincy, which enabled him to hold 
his tw^o livings. Duncombe died at Canter- 
bury 10 Jan. 1780. He married in 1761 
Susanna [see Duncombe, Susanna], daughter 
of Joseph Highmore. She and an only daugh- 
ter survived him. 

Duncombe seems to have had some fame as 
a preacher, and to have been a man of varied 
if not high attainments. Of his many poems 
the best known wen», *An Evening Con- 
templation in a College, being a Parody on 
the " Elegy in a Countrv Churchyard " ' 
(1753), *The Feminead' (1754), * Transla- 
tions from Horace* (1766-7). His numerous 
occasional pieces, as *0n a Lady sending 
the Autlior a Ribbon for his AVatch,* do not 
recjuire notice (for full list see Gent. Mag. 
Juno 1786, pp. 451-2, and Bior;. Brit. ed. 
Kippis, iv. 511). Of works connected with 
nrcn.Tolopry', Duncombe wrote : 1. * Historical 
Description of Canterbury Cathedral,* 1772. 
2. A translation and abridgment of Battely*s 
* Antiquities of Ilichborough and Reculver' 
1774. 3. * History and Antiquities of Recul- 
vcr and Heme,' and of the * Three Archi- 
episcopal Hospitals at and near Canterbury * 
(contributed to Nichols's * Ribliotlieca Topo- 
graphica Britannica,' vols. i. and iv. 1780). 
Duncombe edited : 1. * Letters from Italy ' 
of John Boyle, first earl of Cork and Orrery, 
1773. 2. ' Letters by several Eminent Per- 
sons decoased, including the Correspondence 
of J. Hughes, Esq.,' 1773. 3. * Letters from 
the lat(^ Archbishop Herring to William 
Duncombe, Esq^ deceased/ 1777. 4. * Select 
AVorks of the Emperor Julian,' 1784. He 
also published several sermons. 

[Gont. Mag. 1786, pt.i. ; Biog.Brit.ed. Kippis, 
v. o09 et scq. ; European Mag. ix. 66 ; Cantabr. 
Gnul. (1659-1787), p. 124 ; Notes and Queries, 
4th eer. viii. 243 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] F. W-t. 



DUNCOMBE, SUSANNA(1730?-1812), 
poet'ess and artist, only daughter of Joseph 
Highmore, the painter, and illustrator of 

* Pamela,' was bom about 17S0, probably in 
London, either in the city or Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. She was one of a partv to whom 
Richardson read his ' Sir Charles &randison; ' 
and she made a sketch of the scene, which 
forms the frontispiece to vol. ii. of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld's * Correspondence of Samuel Rich- 
ardson.' She contributed the story of * Fi- 
del io and Honoria ' to * The Adventurer ; ' 
was eulogised by John Duncombe Tq.v.] as 
Eugenia in his * S'eminead,' 1754; ani, after a 
protracted courtship, they were married on 
20 April 1763, ana went to his living in 
Kent, taking her father with them. In 1773 
she furnished a frontispiece to vol. i. of her 
husband's * Letters by John Hughes ; ' she also 
wrote a few poems in the * Poetical Calendar,' 
and in 1782 some of her poems appeared in 
Nichols's 'Select Collection.' In January 
1786 she was left a widow, with one child, a 
daughter, and took up her residence in the 
Precincts, Canterbury. In 1808 her portrait 
of Mrs. Chapone was transferred from her 

* Grandison ' frontispiece to the second edit ion 
of * Mrs. Chapone's Fosthumous Works.' She 
died on 28 Oct. 1812, aged about eighty-two, 
and was buried with her husband at St. Mary 
Bredman, Canterbury. 

[Bryan's Diet, of Painters ; Chalmers's Biog. 
Diet. ; Gent. Mag. Ixxxii. ii. 497.] J. H. 

DUNCOMBE, THOMAS SLINGSBY 
(1796-1861), M.P. for Finsbury, was the el- 
dest son of Thomas Duncombe of Coppx)ve, 
near Boroughbridge, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, by his wife Emma, eldest daughter 
of John Hinchliffe, bishop of Peterborough, 
and nephew of Charles, first Baron Fever- 
sham. He was bom in 1796, and was sent 
to Harrow School in 1808, where he remained 
until Christmas 1811. Shortly before leaving 
school ho was gazetted an ensign in the Cold- 
stream guards, and in November 1813 he em- 
barked with part of his regiment for Holland, 
and during the latter portion of the campaign 
acted as aide-de-camp to General Ferjruson. 
Returning to England he took no part m the 
battle of Waterloo, and being raised to the 
rank of lieutenant on 23 Nov. 1816 retired 
from the army on 17 Nov. 1819. Duncombe 
unsuccessfully contested Pontefract in 1821, 
and Hertford in 1823, as a whig candidate. 
At the general election in June 1826, how- 
ever, he was returned for the latter borough, 
defeating Henry Lytton Bulwer by a majo- 
rity of nmety-two. Duncombe's first speech 
which attractcMi the attention of the house 
was made in the debate on the ministerial 
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explanations on 18 Feb. 1828 {Pari Debates, 
newser. xviii. 540-3). He was again returned 
for Hertford at the general elections of 1830 
And 1831 , but lost his seat at the general elec- 
tion in December 1832. The Marcjuis of Salis- 
bury, wliose influence was predominant in the 
borough, had employed every means to oppose 
Duneombe's return ; but the election was 
Afterwards declared void on the around of 
bribery, and both writs were suspended during 
the rest of the parliament. Duneombe's five 
contests for the borough are computed to havt* 
cost him no less tlian 40,000/. After his 
defeat at Hertford, Duncombe became more 
advanced in his political views, and threw in 
bis lot with the radicals. On 1 July 1 834 he 
-was returned for the newly created borough of 
Finsbur}' in the place of Robert Grant, who 
bad been appointed governor of Bombay, and 
Irom this date until his death Duncombe con- 
tinued to sit for that borough. The incidents 
arising out of some remarks upon his charac- 
ter which appeared in * Eraser's Magazine * 
for September 1834 will be found in * Frasers 
Magazine,* x. 494-504. Being iilways ready 
to undertake the cause of the unfortunate, 
without regartl to the opinions they might 
hold, Duncombe, on *30 May 1836, moved 
that an address be presented to tlie king ask- 
ing his intercession with Louis- Philippe for 
the liberation of Prince Polignac and the other 
imprisoned ministers at Ilavre {ih, 3rd ser. 
zxxiii. 1191-5). In the summer of 1838 he 
Tisited Canada^ and u|)on his return to Eng- 
land exerted himself in the defence of liis 
friend Lord 1 )urham, the late govemor-gene- 
ml. In 1K40 he took up the case of the 
imprisoned chartists, and in March spoke in 
favour of an address to the nueen for the free 
pardon of Frost, Jones, and Williams. Tliis 
action, however, only received the support 
of seven members, one of wliom was Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, and was ne^tived by a ma- 
jority of sixty-three (ib. lii. 1142-4): but 
Duneombe's motion in the following year for 
the merciful consideration of all political of- 
fenders then imprisoned in England and Wales 
was more successful, and was only lost by the 
casting vote of the speaker (ih, Iviii. 1740- 
1760). On 2 May 1842 he presented the 
people*8 petition praying for the six points of 
tbe charter. This monster petition was said 
to have been signed by 3,315,752 persons, and 
' its bulk was so great that the doors were not 
wide enough to admit it, and it was necessary 
to unroll it to carry it into the house. When 
nnrolled it spread over a great part of the 
floor, and rose above the level of the table' 
{Ut, IxiL 1373). His motion on the following 
day, that the petitioners should ' be heard 
by ihemselves or their counsel at the bar of 



the house,* was defeated by a majority of 236. 
On 14 .June 1844 he presented a petition from 
Mazzini and others, complaining that their 
letters had been opened by the post office (1^. 
Ixxv. 892), and was the means of raising a 
storm of popular indignation against Sir James 
Graham, the home secretary', who acknow- 
ledged that he had issued a warrant for the 
opening of the letters of one of the petitioners. 
According to his biographer Duncombe took 
part in the plot which led to Prince Ix)uis 
Napoleons escape from Ilavre in May 1^^40. 
In the same year he presented the petition of 
Charles, duke of Brunswick, to the House of 
Commons. Though unsuccessful in his at- 
tempt to induce parliament to interfere, Dun- 
combe continuea to interest himself in the 
affairs of the duke, who in December 1840 
made an extraordinary will in his favour, the 
contents of which are given at length in Dun- 
eombe's *Life' (ii. 68-70). Subsequently 
Duncombe for some years employed his secre- 
tary in running to and fro between England 
and France on secret missions to the duke and 
the emperor of the Fn.»nch. His father die<l 
on 7 Dec. 1 847, but owing t o Duneombe's finan- 
cial embarrassments the Yorkshire estate 
which he inlierited had to be immediately sold 
for the benefit of his numerous creditors. 
Though Duncombe had to a great extent iden- 
tified himself with the chartists, he entirely 
discountenanced their idea of an appeal to 
physical force, and in 1848 did his best to 
restrain them from the demonstration of 
10 April. In 1851 . at the rt^juest of Mazzini, 
he became a member of the council of the 
'Friends of Italy.' On Feb. 1858 he de- 
fended the emperor, Louis Napoleon, from 
the attack which had been made upon him 
in the debate on the motion for leave to bring 
in the Conspiracy to Murder Dill, and, for 
once deserting the radical partv, took no part 
in the division (Pari. Debates^ Srd ser. cxlviii. 
979-81). In 1861 he interested himself on 
behalf of Kossuth in tlie question of the 
Hungarian notes. In spite of his ill-health, 
which for many years before his deatli pre- 
vented his regular attendance in the house, 
a number of his reporte<l speeches will })e 
found in the * Parliamentary Debates * of 
this session. He died on 13 Nov. 18(U at 
South House, Lancing, Sussex, in thesixty- 
sLxth year of his agt», and was buried at Kensal 
Green cemeterv on the 21 st. Duncombe was 
a good-looking and apfreenble man, popular 
alike in society and in his constituency of 
Finsbury. He had the reputation of being 
the beBt-dress(»d man in the house, and was 
a fluent, though eccentric, speaker. His 
speeches, without being actually witty, al- 
ways raised a laugh, and lie has been described 
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by an acute observer as being * just the man 
for sayinff at the right moment what every- 
body wished to be said and nobody had tfce 
courage to say/ Though rather a clever man 
of fashion than a man of great political mark 
in the house, Duncombe, as an advocate of 
radical views, had a considerable following in 
the country. He commenced a work on * The ' 
Jews of England, their History and Wrongs/ 
but only the preface and ninety-four pages 
seem to have been printed, and nothing was 
published. According to his biographer his 

* published pamphlets would fill a volume ; ' 
but none of these appear under his name in 
the * Brit. Mus. Cat.' A crayon portrait of 
Duncombe by Wilkins was exhibited at the 
third Loan Exhilution of National Portraits 
in 1868 (No. 391 Cat.) 

[Life and Correspondence of Thomas Slingsby 
Duncombe (1868); Foster's Peerage, 1883, p. 
288 ; Harris's Hist, of the Radical Party in Par- 
liament (1885); Annual Register, 1861, vol. ciii. 
app. to chron. p. 432; Gent. Mng. 1861, new ser. 
XI. 697, 1862. xii. 93-4; Eraser's Mag. 1846, 
xxxiv. 319-52; Quarterly Review, exxxviii. 37- 
40; Athenaeum for 23 Nor. 1867, pp. 675-7; 
Times for 7 Jan. 1868 ; Hayward Letters, 1886, 
ii. 172, 175-6, 181-3; Official Return of Lists 
of Members of Parliament, ii. 304, 318, 331, 343, 
354, 368, 384, 402, 418, 434, 450.] G. F. R. B. 

DUNCOMBE, WILLIAM (1090-1769), 
miscellaneous writer, youngest son of John 
Duncombe of Stocks in the parish of Aldburv', , 
Hertfordshire, was horn in Hatton Garden, ' 
London, 9 Jan. 1690. He was educated at 
Cheney in Buckinghamshire and at Pinner in , 
Middlesex, and in 1706 ent«'red as clerk in the ' 
navy ofhce. Tliis he quitted in 1725, and being 
in easy circumstances was able to give the 
remainder of his long life to his favourite I 
literary pursuits. He had already translated 
some parts of Horace (1715 and 1721), and , 
the * Athaliah ' of lljicine (1722), and he now ^ 
wrote a number of fugitive pieces for the 

* Whitehall Evening Post,* of which he was ' 
part proprietor. A somewliat curious inci- 
dent (with which no doubt the resignation of 
his clerkship was connected) brought about 
or hastened nis marriage. He held a lotteri- 
tickt't for 1725 in partnership with a Miss 
Elizabeth Hughes. The ticket was * drawn 
a prize of 1,(XX)/.,' and the partners were 
married on I Sept. of the following year. In 
1728 an attack by Duncombe in the * London 
Journal ' on the* Beggar's Opera,* in which 
he showed *its pernicious consequences to the 
practice of morality and christian virtue,' 
attracted some notice. It ^ined him the 
acquaintance and lifelong fnendship of Dr. 
Herring, afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury (their correspondence was edited by 



Duncombe's son in 1777), who warmly ap- 
proved of Duncombe's position. In '1732 
Duncombe's most ambitious effort, his tra^^y 
of * Lucius Junius Brutus/ founded on Vol- 
taire's play, was approved of by* the theatri- 
cal triumvirate, Booth, Gibber, and Wilks,*^ 
and its production promised. This did not 
take place till November 1734, * when the 
town was empty, the parliament not sitting, 
and Farinelli in full song and feather at the 
Havmarket.' As the author said, * the qua- 
vering Italian eunuch proved too powerful 
for the rigid Roman consul.* 'Brutus' ran 
six nights at Drury Lane. It obtained some 
applause, and we are assured * that there was 
scarcely a dry eye in the boxes during the 
last scene between Brutus and Titus * (where 
Brutus condemns his son to death, act v. 
sc. 9). It was again acted in February 1735, 
and printed the same year. A second edition 
appeared in 1747. 

When the Jacobite rising of 1745 occurred, 
Duncombe, who was a devoted friend of the 
Hanoverian succession, reprinted a sermon 
(really vrritten by Dr. Arbuthnot) purport- 
ing to be 'preached to the people at the 
Mercat Cross of Edinburgh.' He prefixed 
to this an account of the advantages which 
had accrued to Scotland from the union with 
England. He also reprinted with a preface 
a tract which his relative Mr. Hughes had 
wTitten in regard to the rising of 1716, but 
which had never appeared, * On the Compli- 
cated Guilt of Rebellion.' In 1749 Duncombe 
was * accidentally instrumental to the detec- 
tion of Archibald Bower ' [q. v.], from whose 
account he had compiled a narrative of his 
escape from the inquisition. This being pub- 
lished attracted considerable notice, and was 
one of the circumstances which led to the 
damaging attack made by Douglas, bishop 
of Salisbury, on Bower's veracity (collection 
relating to Archibald Bower in British Mu- 
seum MS.) Duncombe died in Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, 26 Feb. 
1769, and was buried near his wife (rf. 1736) 
in Aldbury Church, Hertfordshire. He was 
survived by his only child, John Duncombe 
[q. v.] 

In addition to the works already named 
and a number .of occasional pieces in prose 
and verse, Duncombe edited his friend Henry 
Needier 8 * Original Poems, Translations, 
Essays, and Letters ' (1724), John Hmrhes's 
'Poems' (1735), Jabez Hughes's * ^fiscel- 
lanies in Prose and Verse' (1737), Samuel 
Say's 'Essays and Poems* (1743), and a 
volume of Archbishop Herring's sermons 
(1763). He also translated Werenfel's ' On 
the Usefulness of Dramatic Interludes in the 
Education of Youth ' (1744). 
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[Biog. Brit. ed. Kippia, ▼. 504 ; Gent. Mag. 
for 1769, p. 168; Lond. Mag. for 1769, p. 333 ; 
Annnalltegisier for 1769, p. 172; Addit. MS. 
31688, f. 2.] F. W-T. 

DUNCON, ELEAZAR (d. 1660), royalist 
divine, was probably matriculated at Qwsens* 
College, Cambridge, but took his B. A. degree 
as a member of Caius College, whence he 
was elected fellow of Pembroke Hidl in 
1G1I8 (Antiquarian^ CommunicationSjCexoihT. 
Antiq. Soc. i. 248). On 13 March 1624-5, 
being M.A., he was ordained deacon by Laud, 
then bishop of St. David's (Laud, Autobio' 
graphyj Oxford, 1839, p. 33), receiving priest's 
orders from Neile, at that time bisnop of 
Durham, on 24 Sept. 1626 (Hutchinson, 
Ihirham^ ii. 188; CosiN, Correspondence, 
Surtees Soc. i. 200). He became a great 
favourite with Neile, who made him his 
chaplain, and gave him several valuable pre- 
ferments. In Januarv 1627-8, being then 
BJ)., he was collated to tlie fifth stall in 
the church of Durham (Le Neve, Fastis ed. 
Haidy, iii. 312), obtaining the twelfth stall 
St Winchester 13 Nov. 1629 (i*. iii. 43). On 
10 April 1633, having taken hi^ doctor's de- 
gree in the previous March, he became rector 
of Haughton-le-Skeme, Durham ^Surtees, 
Ihurkam, iii. 342). He resigned his stall at 
Winchester, 24 April 1640, to succeed to the 
prebend of Knaresborough-cum-Brickhill in 
York Minster on the fiulowing 1 May (Le 
Nevb, ilL 197). He was also chaplain to the 
king. Duncon, who was one oi the most 
learned as well as ablest promoters of Laud*s 
high church policy, was stripped of all his 
pieferments by the parliament, and retired to 
the continent. In 1651 he was in attendance 
ujgjon theEnglish court in France, and oiliciated 
with other exiled cler^fymen in Sir Richard 
Browne's chapel at Paris (Evelyn, Diary, ed. 
1879| ii. 20, 30 n.) During the same year he 
-went to Italy (CosiN, Correspondence, i. 280), 
Imt in November 1655 he was living at Sau- 
inur, busied with some scheme of consecrating 
bishops (Clabsnbon, State Papers, vol. iii. 
appendix, pp. c, ci, ciii ; CosiN, Works, Anglo- 
Cath. Libr., iv. 376 n. a). On 28 Aug. 1659 
Ck)0iii, writing from Paris to Sancrofr, says 
of Dtincon, ' now all his imployment is to 
make sermons before the English merchants 
4it Ligome and Florence ' {(hrresp<mdence, i. 
290). According to the statement of his 
friend. Dr. Richard Watson, it seems that 
Duncon died at Leghorn in 1660 (preface to 
Dmcoti'^DeAdoratione) ; in Bamabas Oley's 
preface to Herbert's < A Friest to the Temple ' 
he and his brother, John Duncon, are men- 
tioned as having ' died before the miracle of 
our luippy restauration.' His only known 
-worki ^De Adoratione Dei versus Altare,' 



being his determination for the degree of 
D.D., 15 March 1633, appears to have been 
publishc<l soon after that date, and the argu- 
ments answered in a tract entitled * Super- 
stitio Superstes ' (Cawdry, preface to noto^ 
ing towards the Altar). It was reprinted 
after the author's death by R. Watson, 12mo 
(Cambridge ?), 1660, an English version, by 
I. D., appearing a few montl^ later, 4to, Lon- 
don (1661). A reply by Zachary Crofton 
[q. V.J entitled * Altar-^Vorship,' 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1661, giving small satismction to the 
fiuritans, a violent tirade by Daniel Cawdry 
q. v.], * Bowing towards the Altar . . . im- 
? leaded as grosselvSuperst it ious,'4 to, London , 
661, came out sliortly afterwards. Two of 
Duncon's letters to John Cosin, dated respec- 
tively 9 Julv 1637 and 20 April 1638, are in 
Additional MS. 4275, ff. 197, 198. 

John Duncon, brother of Eleazar, was, as 
he says, holding a cure in Essex at the time 
of the civil war (preface to 3rd edition of 
The Meturnes, &c.) After his deprivation he 
was received into the house of Lady Falk- 
land. He is author of a quaint and once 
popular religious biography, * The Retumes 
of Spiritual Comfort and Grief in a devout 
Soul. Represented (by entercourse of Let- 
ters) to the Right Honourable the Ladv 
Let ice, Vi-Countess Falkland, in her Life 
time. And exemplified in the holy Life and 
Death of the said Honorable Laay ' (with- 
out author's name ), l2mo, London, 1648 ; 2nd 
edition, enlarged, l2mo, London, 1649; an- 
other edition, * with some additionals,' 12mo, 
London, 1653; 3rd edition, enlarged, 12mo, 
London, 1053. It was partly reproduced 
in the various editions of Dr. Thomas Gib- 
bons's * Memoirs of eminently Pious Women ' 
(1777, 1804, 1815). 

Another brother, Edmund Duncon, LL.U., 
was sent by Nicholas Ferrar [q. v.J of Little 
Gidding, near Huntingdon, to visit George 
Herbert duringhis last illness. Herbert placed 
the manuscript of * A Priest to the Temple ' 
in his hands, with an injunction to deliver it 
to Ferrar. Duncon afterwards became pos- 
sessed of it, and promoted its publication 
(Oley, preface). He also gave some slight 
assistance to Walton when writing his life 
of Herbert. On 23 Mav 1663 he was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Friem Bamet, Mid- 
dlesex (Newcourt, Repertorium, i. 606). He 
died in 1673. His son, John Duncon, M.A., 
a bachelor, succeeded to the living, but sur- 
vived a few weeks only, dying at Cambridge 
in the beginning of 1673-4. Administration 
of his estate was granted to his sister, Ruth 
Duncon, lO.Feb. 1073-4 {Administration Act 
Book, P. C. C, 1674, f. 17 b). Unlike his 
brothers Edmund Duncon was a puritan (see 
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Lis letter to John Ellis, Addit, MS. 28980, printer of Pugh'e * Hereford Journal/ Two 

f 04 ) years later he accepted an enffasement from 

' [Authorities cited above; Cal. SUite Paper.. Charles. eleventh duke of Wolt,t^^ 

Dom. 1629-31, pp. 20. 483, 1631-3. p. 77, 1633- J^^ «-^^?^» of extensive estat^ m the ^imty, 

1634 p 150, 1636-7, p. 14. 1639-40, pp.616, to compile and edit a history of Herefordshire. 

639. '542, 1651-2, p. 271 ; Konnetfs Register, The terms were 2/. 2*. per week for collecting 

p. 489 ; Notes and Queries, Ist ser. ix. 56, 184. materials, with extra payment for journeys 

359 1 ' G. G. out of the county, the work to be the pro- 

^.r^^r^^^T c.L^rr-T^i i^ ^at>£\ ^aruc\\ pert V of the duke. The first volume. Contain- 

DUNCON, SAMLEL Of 1600-16o9), ^ -^ ^^^j y ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

political writer, was a citiren of Ipswich, of j^'nt^^f t^e city, was published, 4to, Here- 
considerable means, and devoted to the wr- f^,^ ^^^ ^^ j^g g^j „f ^ g^^j 

liamentary side in the civd wars. In 1640 ^^j containing the hundreds of Broiash 

he was ' strayed three times for refusing to ^^ Ewyas-Lac^with a few pages of Grev- 

pay ship-money. He was ordered to march tree himdred, in" 1813. At thVdeath of tie 

with the kings forces against the Scots; but ^^^^ .^ December 1815 the suppUes stopped 

he was allowed, after some troublesome nego- ^^^ Duncumb ceased to work. The luiSld 

tiations, to hire a substitute Processe-s were rtions of the work, with the pages of Grev- 

aUo begun against him in the commissari^ ^^ hundred then printed but ^t publish^ 

court and the court, of arches. This caused ^ ^ ^^^ j^^.^ „^i ^^^ ^^^ 

him to repair several times to London, and ^^^^.^ f^^ Hereford to a warehouse in 

led finally to his being ' damnified about London, in which place the parcels remained 

800/.' Duncon complained to the parliament, „„jigtupbed and forgotten iitil 1837, when 

but without result, ^j hen the civil war ^^^ ^^^j^ ^^^^ ^^ purchased by Thomas 

broke out he a* well as his father and father- j^orpe, the bookseller, who disposed of his 

m-law aided the parliament with mwy con- -^ . , • . .. - . frr™«,, of 



' -A f^-r^ if * ™""^'^' 7 °f- with index in 1866 by Judge W. H. Cooke, 
till 16.>1. Duncon seems finally to . ^^^ j^„^ ^ ^^^ '^^^^^ containing the 

led m London, and to have died ^^^inder of Greytree in 1882. A iSurth 



sessments 

have settled ^^ 

about the time of the Restoration. Duncon ;:oTumTwiU inclua'e^th^^ parishes inThri^m" 

"^I'^^L}:!.^^!^!.^^^^ i dred of Grimsworth. A^ useful supplement 

j^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ Cooke's historv is George 

rone's 'Heraldry of Herefordshire,* fol., 



Proposals offered by 
h to the serious 
keepers of the Tjibert 



„, , - , *^ * ".^"" V^ ' ^^7 :V London, 1848 (Duxctjmb. preface to vol. i. ; 
Truth to the serious consideration of the ^ postscript to vol. li. p. 401, preface 
keepers of the Libert u's of the People of ^^ ^.^j 'jA *^ *^ ' *^ 
England,' &c.l6r,9. The chief end of tbese D^ncumb's connection with the local news- 
tracts IS (besides the recital of the authors ^^^^^^ j^ ^^^n^ ^1^^^ ^^ entered into 
sacrifices for tjie Commonwealth) towards £^f^. ^^^^^^ jj^ ^.^ instituted to the rec- 
the ' settling of peacemakers in every city ^^^^. ^^ Talachddu in Brecknockshire in 179S 
and county of this nation. These peace- .^-^^^ j^ ^^^ j^jjj .. -^^^p^ ^^^ ^^ 
makers were to be the most understanding YxxWiiim, Berkshire, in the same year. In 
plain honest-harted nmn tiiat tlie people of ^^^ ^^ \^c^r^^ rector of Tortingtou, Sussex, 



conns iseeyAMi-iiELL, ^r^« uj c/jc y.nun...- Norfolk being the patron of both benefices. 
lor^, viii. 3^39, for a somewhat similar scheme ^^ jg^- j^^ obtained the vicarage of Mansel- 
proposed by Lord Brougham). j^^^^ Herefordshire, from Mr. (afterwards 

[Works; Addit. MSS. 21418, f. 27(», 21419. SiryUvedalePrice(t*.vol.lxxxv.pt.i.p.561), 
^' ^^^0 F. W T. I ^j^^ \\^i\ both these Herefordshire benefices 

DUNCUMB, JOHN (17(55-1839), topo- at his death, 
grapher, bom in 1765, was the second son of : Duncumb was secretary to the Hereford- 
Thomas Duncumb, rector of Shere, Surrey. I shire Agricultural Society from its formation 
He was educated at a school in Guildford, in 1797, and published in 1801 an 'Essay on 
under a clergyman named Cole, and at Trinity the Best Means of Applying Pasture Lands, 
College, Cambridge. He proceeded B.A. in ' &c., to the Production of Grain, and of re- 
1787, and M. A. in 1790. In 1788 he settled converting them to Grass,' 8vo, London, 
at Hereford in the dual capacity of editor and Another useful treatise was a ' General View 
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of the Agriculture of the County of Here- 
ford,' 173 pp. 8vo, London, 1805, for the con- 
sideration of the Board of Agpriculture and 
Internal Improvement. He alno published 
two sermons, one preachi^ 7 March 1796, 
the day appointed for the general fast, 16 
pp. 8vo, London ; the other preached in the 
cathednd church, 3 Aug. 1796, at the annual 
meeting of the subscribers to the General 
Infirmary in Hereford, and printed for the 
benefit of the charity, 16 pp. 8 vo, London, 1 797 
(Watt, BibL Brit. i. 323 o). By 1809 he had 
become a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Duncumb died at Hereford 19 Sept. 1839, 
aged 74 (Gent. Matjf. new ser. xii. 060-1), 
and was buried in the church of Abbey Dore, 
where a monument is placed to his memory. 
He married in 1792 Mury, daughter of Wil- 
liam Webb of Holmer, near Hereford, by 
whom he had three children : Thomas Edward 
(d. 1823) and William George (rf. 1834), and 
a daughter. All died unmarried. Mrs. Dun- 
cumb died in 1841. Duncumb^s manuscript 
collections were sold by his w^idow to a local 
bookseller. He lived in Hereford from 1788 
to his death, and was never resident on any 
of his various preferments. 

[The above momoir has been for the moflt 
part compiled from information kindly com- 
mnnicated by Judge Cooke. See also Gent. Mag. 
Tol. xciii. pt. ii. p. 044, new ser. i. 219, v. 209, xvi. 
604 ; Oxford Graduates (1851), p. 199.] G. G. 

DUNDAS> CHARLES, Baron Ames- 
BUBY (1751-1832), bom 6 Aug. 1751, was 
Tounger son of Thomas Dundas of Fingask, 
ii.P. for Orkney and Shetland 1768-71, and 
a commissioner of police in Scotland 31 Jan. 
1771, who died 16 April 1786. His mother 
was his father^s second wife, Janet, daughter 
of Charles Maitland, sixth earl of Lauderdale. 
He was called to the bar, but devoted him- 
self to a political life. He firsit sat for the 
borough of Richmond in 1774, then for Ork- 
ney and Shetland (1781-4), a^in for Rich- 
mond, and finally for Berkshire, which he 
represented in ten successive parliaments 
(1/94-1832). He was finally the second 
eldest member in the house. l)undas was a 
liberal in politics. In 1802, on the resigna- 
tion of Mitford (afterwards Lord Redesdale), 
the then speaker, he was nominated by She- 
ridan as his successor in opposition to Abbot. 
He, however, withdrew irom the contest. 
Dundas was counsellor of state for Scotland 
to the Prince of Wales, and colonel of the 
White Horse volunteer cavalry. 

Dundas was twice married. His first wife, 
Anne, daughter of Ralph Whitley of Aston 
Hall, Flintshire, bv whom he had one daugh- 
ter, Janet, wife of Sir James Whitley Deans 




property. 

married on :?5 Jan. 1822, was his cousin, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Charles Barclay, and widow 
of (1) Charles (Jgilvy, and (2) Major Archi- 
bald Erskine. Dundas was made u peer as 
Lord Amesbury by let ters patent 1 1 May 1832. 
He died 7 July 1832 at his residence in Pim- 
lico, whereupon the title became extinct. 
Lady Amesbury died 14 April 1841. 

[Gent. Mag. Augiu<t 1832; Barkc's Dormant 
and Extinct Peerages (1883), pp. 183-4; Addit. 
MS. 2867. ff. 164, 166; Foster's Members of 
Parliament (Scotland).] V. W-t. 

DUOT)AS, Sir DAVID (1735-1820), 
general, was the third son of Robert Dundas, 
a merchant of Edinburgh, bv his wife Mar- 
garet, daughter of Thomas AV'atson of Muir- 
lioust?. He was educated at the Royal 
Academy at W'oolwicli, and assisted in the 
great survey of Scotland under his maternal 
uncle, General David Watson, and under 
General Roy from 1752 to 175.*). He was 
appointed a lieutenant fireworker in the 
royal artillerj- in 1754, a practitioner en- 
gineer in 1755, and a lieutenant in the 
56th regiment in 175(J, in which year he re- 
ceived the post of assistant quartermaster- 
general to General Watson. IIo threw up 
his staff apjp<;intment in 175H to join his 
reg^iment when ordered on foreign stirvice, 
and was present at the second Duke of ^larl- 
borough's attack on St. Malo, at General 
Bligh's capture of Cherbourg, and at the fight 
at bt. Cas. At the clost* of the same vear he 
joined the army under the command of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick in the threefold 
capacity of assistant quartermaster-general, 
engineer, and lieutenant of infantry', and left 
Germany on the conclusion of the campaign 
to join the 15th light dragoons, into which 
he had just been promoted captain. Colonel 
Eliott, afterwards Lord Heathtield, who com- 
manded that regiment, tooka fancy to Dundas, 
who acted as Tiis aide-de-camp in the cam- 

£ signs of 1700 and 1761 in Gennany, when 
e was present at the battles of Corbach, 
W'arburg, and Clostercami)en, the siege of 
Wesel, and the battle of Fellinghausen, and 
also in the expedition to Cuba in 1702, when 
Eliott served as second in command to Lord 
Albemarle at the capture of Havana. At the 
end of the seven years' war 1 )undas commenced 
that study of his profession which eventually 
caused him to be considered the most pro- 
found tactician in England. He was pre- 
sent every year at the manoeuvres of the 
French, Prussian, or Austrian armies, and 
was able to get a thorough insight into the 
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military reforms of Frederick the Great, ■ Duke of York in Flanders. He commanded 
which had revolutionised the armies of Eu- i a brigade of cavalry at the battle of Toumav 
rope. In 1770 he was promoted major, and ; on 2z May 1794, and when the Duke of York 
when the war of American independence returned to England he received the corn- 
broke out in 1774 he was anxious to go on mand of the troops on the lower \Vaal, 

amounting to eight thousand men. With 



active service. On further consideration he 

thought it would be better for him rather to this force he fought the battle of Grelder- 
work out his new system of tactics, and he malsen, and on 30 Dec. the battle of Tuyl, 
therefore purchased in 1775 the lieutenant- when, in spite of his inferiority of numbers, 
colonelcy of the 12th light dragoons instead, he drove the French back across the Waal, 
lie was appoint'ed quartermaster-general in , But it was impossible to hold the Waal for 
Ireland in 1778, promoted colonel in 1781, | long, and Dunoas had, in spite of his victories, 
and made lieutenant-colonel of the 2nd Irish ! to cover the disastrous retreat of the British 
horse in 1782, when he again had leisure army on Bremen with his cavalry. When 
to study the military systems of the conti- Lord Harcourt returned to England witli 
nent. He attended the Prussian autumn , the infantry in April 1795, Duncus was left 
mauceuvres in Pomerania, Silesia, and Ma^- in conmiand of twenty-four squadrons of 
deburg in 1785, 1786, and 1787, and in cavalry,with which he served in Westphalia 
1788 lie brought out the results of his long until the final recall of the troops from the 
study in his great work, * The Principles of continent in January 1796. He was largely 
Military Movements, chiefly applicable to rewarded for his great services, being ap- 
Infuntry.' The publication of this book made pointed colonel of the 7th light dragoons on 
his reputation, and for the next ten years 23 Dec. 1795. made quartermaster-general at 
Dundas was constantly employed. In 1789 the Horse Guards m 1796, and promoted 
he was appointed adjutant-general in Ireland, I lieutenant-general and made governor of 
on 28 April 1790 he was promoted major- Landguard fort in 1797. As quartermaster- 
general, and on 2 April 1791 made colonel of general he had much to do in reorganising 
the 22nd regiment. In June 1792 the * Rules the army after the disasters in Flanders, and 
and Regulations for the Formation, Field in enforcing his 'Rules and Regulations.' 
Exercises, and Movements of His Majesty's He also commanded the camps of exercise at 
Forces,' which he had drawn up by the direc- Weymouth and Windsor, which brought him 
tion of the authorities at the Horse Guards, into intimate relations with the kin^. In 
were issued as the official orders for the 1799 he accompanied the Duke of York in 
army, and were speedily followed by the the expedition to the Helder. He commanded 
* Rules and Regulations for the Cavalry,' the second column in the battle of 19 Sept., 
for which Dundas was largely indebted to and the centre column in the fierce attack 
the experience of Sir James SteVart, Denham on Bergen on 2 Oct., when his services were 
[4. v.] Under these rules and regulations particularly praised by the Duke of York, 
the armies which fought under Abercromby, out he felt obliged on the 17th to acquiesce 
Moore, and Wellington were disciplined, in the convention of Alkmaer, as no good had 
When war broke out with France in 1793, been done and no ground gained by these 
Dundas was sent to Jersey to report on the battles. In 1801 he was made colonel of the 
practicability of a descent on St. Malo, after 2nd dragoons and governor of Fort George 
which he paid a sliort visit to the Duke of in the place of Sir Ralph Abercromby, in 
York's army before Dunkirk, where he served 1802 he was promoted general, and in IKV^ 
for a short time in command of a brigade, he resigned his post at the Horse Guards to 
and tlien in October travelled through Ger- take command of the southern district. In 
many and Italy to Toulon, where lie took up 1804 he was made a knight of the Bath and 
the post of second in command to General , appointed governor of Chelsea Hospital, and 
O'llara. When Ollara was taken prisoner, in 1805 he resigned his command and retired 
Dundas took command of the small English to Chelsea, where he lived for the rest of his 
force at Toulon ; but he soon saw the im- life. He acted as president of the court of 
possibility of holding that city against the inquiry held upon the conduct of Sir Hew 
great superiority of the French troops. After Dairymple, SirHarry Burrard,and Sir Arthur 
repelling the attacks of 17 and 18 Dec. he Wellesley as to the convention of Cintra in 
became one of the chief advocates for the 1808, and in the follow^ing year he w^as se- 



evacuation of that city, which was carried 
into effect on 29 Dec. He took his army to 
Elba and then to Corsica, where he super- 
intended the capture of San Fiorenze, and 
then hurried across the continent to join the 



lected to succeed the Duke of York as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. It was felt 
necessary that the duke should resign after 
the disclosures caused by the inquiry of tlie 
House of Commons into the case of Mrs. Mary 
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Anne Clarke [q. v.], and it was considered | DUNDAS, Sir DAVID (1799-1877), 
best to choose some one who would at once , statesman, the eldest surviving son of James 
carry out the great reforms beg^un by the duke, \ Dundas of Ochtertyre, Perthshire, by his 
and be ready to resign to the duke when the marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Wil« 
scandal should have blown over. Dundas liamGrahamof Airth,Stirlingsaire,wasbom 
was chosen, because as the duke's right-hand I in 1799. Admitted on the foundation of 
man at the Horse Guards he thoroughly un- ' Westminster at the age of thirteen, he was 
derstood his military policy, besides being a elected to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1816, 
most intimate friend. Dundas was accord- .. where he graduated B.A. 3 Feb. 1820, and 
ingly sworn of the privj council, and held . was elected a student of the society; he pro- 
the post of commanaer-in-chief of the army ceeded M. A. 2 Nov. 1822. He was called to 
from 18 March 1809 to 26 May 1811, a period | the bar at the Inner Temple, 7 Feb. 1823, 
signalised by the victories of Talavera and i and went the northern circuit. He was also 
Busaco and the retreat to Torres Yedras, and : a member of the Scotch bar. In March 1840 
he was then perfectly ready to resign to the > he was elected member of parliament for 
Duke of York. He was transferr^ to the | Sutherlandshire, and in the following April 
colonelcy of the 1st or king's dragoonguards was appointed a queen's counsel, being elected 



in 1813, and lived quietly at Chelsea Hospital 
until his death there, at the age of eighty-five, 
on 18 Feb. 1820. Dundas, who married Char- 




a bencher of his inn in due course. He re- 
presented Sutherlandshire for twelve years 
till 1852, and sat for it again from April 1801 
lotte, daughter of General Oliver de Lancey, | until May 1867. He entered parliament as 
barrackmaster-general, left no children. His , an adherent of the liberal party, and on 
-widow died in April 1840, and his property , 10 July 1846 was appointed solicitor-general 
devolved on his nephew, Robert Dundas of under Lord John Russell, receiving the cus- 
Beechwood in Midlothian, one of theprin- tomary knighthood on 4 Feb. 1847. fiidifferent 
<apal clerks of the court of session in Scot- health obliged him to resign office 25 March 
land, who was created a baronet in 1821, and , 1848, when it was thought he would have 
died 28 Dec. 1835. j accepted the more comfortable and permanent 

Sir Henry Bunbury devotes the following ; post of principal clerk of the House of Lords, 
passage to Sir David : * General Dundas had j He, however, declined it. In May 1849 he 
raised himself into notice by having formed a . again took ofiice, this time as judge-advocate- 
aystem fortheP *'* ' 
vested from the 

for the infantry and the i 

been eagerly adopted by the Duke of York, as ; he did not care for further professional or 
«ommander-in-cnief, and had become the uni- , ])olitical advancement. An accomplished 
yersal manual in our service. The system was scholar, he lived a somewhat retired life at 
in the main good, and written on right prin- his chambers, 13 King's Bench Walk, Inner 
ciples, though the book was ill-written, and , Temple, where he had brought together a 
led the large class of stupid officers into strange fine library. He died unmarried on 30 March 
blunders. But a uniform system had been 1877, aged 78. Dundas was on honorary M.A. 

Sievously needed, for not wo regiment8,before , of Durham University, and from 1861 to 1867 
ese regulations were promulgated, moved in a trustee of the British Museum. He al- 
unison. Dundas was a tall, spare man, crabbed ^ ways gave his steady support to Westminster 
and austere, dry in his looks and demeanour. School, and was a constant attendant at its 
He had made his way from a poor condition anniversaries and plays. He was one of those 
(he told me himseli' that he walked from , * Old Westminsters' who most strongly op- 
Edinburgh to London to enter himself as a posed the proposal of removing the school 
fireworker in the artillery) ; and there were into the country. 

peculiarities in his habits and style which [Welch's Alumni Westmon. 1862, pp. 475, 
excited some ndicule amonff young officers. ; 430, 663; Law Times, 18 July 1846, 1 April 
But though it appeared a little out of fashion, ' 1848, 7 April 1877; Foster's Members of Parliar 
there was "much care and valour in that ; ment (Scotland), p. 110.] G. G. 

Scotchman " ' (Narratives of some Pcusages in i 
the Great War with France, 1799-1810). DUNDAS, FRANCIS {d, 1824), general. 



[Royal Military Calendar, ed. 1820, i. 284- 



of Sanson, Berwickshire, colonel 71st high- 



801 ; Chambers's Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen ; ^^^^ ^^K^^ infantry, was second son of Robert 

Georgian Biography; Moore's Life of Sir John Dundas of Amiston the j;ounger [q. v.], 

Mbore ; Bnnbnry'B Narrative of some Passages ^ho held various important judicial posts in 

intheGreatWarwith France; Gent. Mag. March Scotland and died m 1787, by his second 

1820.] H. M. S. wife, Jean, daughter of WilHam Grant, lord 
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Prestonffrange (see Foster's Peerage, under ' on the Kentish coast after his return. He 
* Melville '). He was appointed ensign 1st ' became lieutenant-general in 1802, and gene- 
foot guards 4 April 1775, and became lieu- | ralin 1812. After the 94th (Scotch brigade) 
tenant and captain in January 1778. In j was disbanded in 1818, he was appoint^ 
May 1777 he was one of the officers of the colonel of the 7l8t highland light infantry, 
guards sent out to relieve a like number in He was also transferred from the governorship 
America (Hamilton, Uist. Gren. Guards, ii. of Carrickferpis, to which he was appointea 
226). He fought at Brandj'wine and Gor- in 1787, to that of Dumbarton Castk. He 
mantown, in the attack on the Delaware forts, was never on half-pay. 
and in the action of Monmouth during the Dundas married Eliza, daughter of Sir J. 
march from Philadelphia to New York. He Gumming, H.E.I.G.S., by whom he had two 
was frequently employed on detached ser- sons and one daughter. He died 15 Jan. 
vices during the campaigns of 1778-9, and 1824. 

being appointed to the light company of his [Foster's Peerage,under* Melville; ' Philippart's 

regiment, formed for service in America— Roy.MU.Cal. 1820. i. 388; Gent. Mag. xc.pt. i. 

the regiments of guards did not possess per- 378. Pftiticulars of the military operations in 

maneut light companies until some years later which Dundas took part will be found in Hnmil- 

— commanded it under Lord Cornwallis in ton's Gron. Guards, ii. 225-55, London, 1872 ; 

Carolina and Virginia, where it formed the Cooper Willjams's Campaign in West Indies in 

advance guard of the army, and was daily en- 1794, London, fol. ; Bunbuiy's Narrative of 

gaged with the enemy. He was one of the ^^^^ Passages in the War, pp. 174-80, Lon- 

ofticers who surrendered with Cornwallis don, 1852. Some account of atfairs at the Cape 

at York Town, 19 Oct. 1781 {ib. ii. 255). during his comnmnd will be found in Allardyces 

He became captain and lieutenant-colonel fif®. ^/ ^™l™i, ^^^Pi^»"!^?°^„ Viscount Keith 

11 April 1785, exchanged as lieutenant- ^^^?"^;j'8'*\^8^3). inSir JohnlW 

colonel to 45th foot, anS thence in 1787 to Sl^^" ^n^tkl" T.'^^ f ^^^^ 
,. , i4.i.i- ri-i.1 Uaird, in the Journal of Lndy Anne Barnard 
1st rovols, a battalion of which he com- (pointed in the Eari of BalcarL's Lives of the 
manded m Jamaica from 1/8/ to Lpl. He Lindsays, London. 1858), and in Extraordinary 
was adjutant-general with Sir Charles Grey Military Career of John Shipp (London, 1843), 
at the capture of Martinique and Guadaloupe vol. i.] H. M. C. 
in 1794. In 1796 he was appointed colonel- 
commandant of the Scotch brigade — a corps DUNDAS, HENRY, first Viscount Mel« 
formed out of the remains of the Scotch villb (174:^-1811), fourth son of Robert 
brigade in the service of the United Pro- Dundas of Amiston the elder [q. v.], lord 
vinces of Holland, which was then talien into president of the court of session 1748-t58, by 




AVest Indies with the expedition under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, but, bein^ driven back 
by stress of weather to Southampton, was 



Amiston [q. v.], was his grandfather. He^ 
was educated at Edinburgh High School and 
University, and was admitted a member of the 



countermanded and appointed to command Faculty of Advocates on 26 Feb. 1763. Dun- 
the troops at the Cape of Good Hope, whither das acquired the art of public speaking in the 
he proceeded in August 179G. The chief general assembly of the church of Scotland, 

Which at that time was the great school of ora- 
tor}' in Scotland, and, being of a well-known 
legal family, he rapidly obtained a large pnu> 
t ice at the bar. His first appointment was 
that of assessor to the magistrates of the city, 
and shortly afterwards he was made one of tne 
depute-advocates. At the age of twenty-four 
Dundas was appointed solicitor-general for 
Scotland, and his half-brother, the lord presi- 
dent of the court of session, was, by royal war- 
rant dated 20 June 1 766, ordered to allow * Mr. 
Henry Dundas, his majesty's sole solicitor in 
Scotland, to sit within tne bar.' At the general 
election in October 1774 he was elected mem- 
ber for the county of Midlothian, for which 
he continued to sit until the dissolution in 
1790, with the exception of a few months at 



events of his militarv command in South 
Africa were the mutinv on board the men- 
of-war in Table Bay in 1797, and the Kaffir 
war on the Sundays river in 1 800. Together 
with the command of the troops he held the 
post of acting governor from Lord Macart- 
ney's departure in November 1798 until the 
arrival of the new governor, Sir George 
Young, in December 1799, and again from 
the recall of the latter in 1801 until the 
colonv was restored to the Dutch in 1803. 
He commanded the Kent division of the army 
collected on the south coast of England under 
Sir David Dundas [q. v.] during part of the 
invasion alarms of 1804-5, commanded a di- 
vision under Lord Cathcart in the Hanover 
expedition of 1805-6, and again commanded 
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the end of 1782, when he represented the j SirGeorgeSavile'8,for the relief of the Roman 
borough of Newtown in the Isle of Wight. ' catholics in Scotland (Pari. Hist. x\xAl42), 
He made his first speech in the House of But the agitation which was immediately 
Commons on 20 Feb. 1775, in the debate on | commenced in that country against the pro- 
Lord North's propositions for conciliating the posed toleration assumed such formidable 
American colonists. Dundas showed his in- proportions that Dundas was obliged to aban- 
dependence by alluding*in very strong terms' ' don his intention. To such an extent had 
to the inconsistency of the prime minister, I sectarian bitterness been aroused, that, though 
and declared that he could never accede to I in the general assembly a motion against the 
any concessions whatever ' until the Ameri- j proposed change had been defeated by a large 
cans did, in direct terms, acknowledge the majority in May 1778, in the following year 
supremacy of this country ; much less could . a resolution was passed by the same body 
he consent to such concessions while they < declaring that * a repeal of the laws now in 
were in arms apiinst it '(Par/. -ffwf.xviii. 332). ' force against papists would be highly inex- 
He spoke a^m on March in favour of the pedient, dangerous, and prejudicial to the 
bin forrestncting the trade of the New Eng- best interests of religion and civil society in 
land colonies, ana in reply to Thomas Towns- this part of the United Kingdom.' 
hend, who had ur^d the injustice of an act Dundas took a prominent part in the de- 
which made no discrimination between tlie bate on Dunning's famous resolution relating 
innocent and the gfuilty, but starved all alike, to the influence of the crown on 6 April 1780, 
declared that the bill, which was both just , and tried to end the discussion by moving 
and merciful, ' had his most hearty approba- ' that the chairman should leave the chair, 
tion,' and that, * as to the famine which was but ultimately withdrew this motion and 
so pathetically lamented, he was afraid it moved the addition to the resolution of the 
would not be produced by this act '(«6. 387-8). words *that it is necessary to declare.' This 
On 24 May 1/75 he was appointed lord ad- amendment, which was made apparently for 
▼ocate in the place of James Montgomery, ' the sake of gaining time, was immediately 
who had been made chief baron of the ex- accepted by Fox, and Dundas thereupon voted 
chequer in Scotland, but it was not until with the government in the minority (ib, 

20 July that Dundas presented his commis- j xxi. 360-1, 360, 374). 

sion in the high court of justiciaiy. From i In April 1781 he was made chairman of 
this time Dundas devoted his attention chiefly the secret committee appointed to report on 
to politics, though at first he regularly ap- the causes of the war in the Carnatic and 
peared as the public prosecutor in the Scotch the state of the British possessions in that 
courts. In 1777 he was appointed joint keeper part of India. On 9 April 1782 he moved 
of the signet in Scotland, but stiil continued that the six reports which he had presented 
to oppose every plan for effecting a reconci- should be referred to a committee of the 
liation with the American <;olonists. whole house, and in a speech lasting nearly 
In February 1778 his support of Powys's three hours strongly condemned uie mis- 
amendment for the repeal of the Massachu- management of the Indian presidencies (ib, 
setts charter made the king so indignant xxii. 1275-83). On 30 May allowing his re- 
that, in a letter to Lord North, he declared solutions declaring that Warren Hastings 
' the more I think on the conduct of the ad- and William Hornby (president of the coun- 
vocate of Scotland, the more I am incensed cil of Bombay) ha-\nng * in sundry instances 
against him ; more favours have been heaped acted in a manner repugnant to the honour 
on the shoulders of that man than ever were and policy of Englana,' ought to be removed 
bestowed on any Scotch lawyer, and he seems | from their respective offices, were agreed to 
studiously to embrace every opportunity to (ib. xxiii. 75-6). But though an order for 
create difficulties ; but men of tallents when the recall of Hastings was made by the di- 
not accompanied with integrity are pests in- rectors, it was subsequent Iv rescinded, and 
stead of blessings to societv, and true wisdom he remained in India until 1785. Dundas 
ought to crush them rather than to assist retained the office of lord advocate during 
them ' (Letter 454). The king, however, the Rockingham and Shelbume administra- 
lecognising Dundas s use as a debater, soon tions, and on 19 Aug. 1782 was also ap- 
afterwards became reconciled to him, and on pointed by the latter minister treasurer of 

21 April 1779 wrote to Lord North: *Let the navy. He was admitted to the privy 
the lord advocate be gained to attend the council on 31 July 1782, and was also given 
whole session and let him have the confidence the office of keeper of the Scotch signet, as 
concerning measures in parliament ' (Letter well as the patronage of all places in Scotland 
661). On 14 May 1778 Dundas gave notice (Fox, Memorials and Correspondence, 1853, 
of his intention to bring in a bill, similar to ii. 29). Shortly before Shelbume's downfall 
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Dundas entered into negotiations for the pur- 
pose of securing Lord North's support to the 
ministry. The latter, however, renised to com- 
mit himself, and directly afterwards formed 
the coalition with Fox which put an end to 
the Shelbume administration (t^. pp. 30-7). 
Dundas then attempted to prevail on Pitt to 
accept the office of prime minister, but after 
a long ministerial interregnum the coalition 
government came into power in April 1788, 
and Dundas was succeeded as treasurer of the 
navy by Charles Townshend. The office of 
lord advocate Dundas continued to hold for 
some time longer, but in spite of his boast 
that * no man in Scotland will venture to 
take my place,' he was at length displaced 
by Fox in August 1783 in favour of Henry 
Erskine. On 14 April 1783 Dundas moved 
for leave to bring in his bill for the regula- 
tion of the government of India {ParL Hist 
xxiii. 767-60). As the government after- 
wards brought in a bill of their own, Dundas 
-abandoned his, and vehemently denounced 
Fox's as * big with the most alarming conse- 
quences to the constitution ' (lA. 1401-3). 

Upon Pitt's accession to power Dundas 
once more became treasurer of the navy, an 
office which he continued to hold until June 
1800. He was also appointed one of the 
committee of the privy council for trade and 
foreign plantations on 5 March 1784, and on 
the passmg of Pitt's East India Bill was con- 
stituted a member of the board of control on 
3 Sept. in the same year. Though Dundas 
did not become president of the board of 
control until 28 June 1793, the management 
of Indian affairs was practically left in his 
hands from the first formation of the board. 
Towards the close of the session of 1784 
Dundas brought in a bill for the restoration 
of the forfeited estates in Scotland, which 
was received with great favour in that coun- 
trv, and passed through both houses with 
little difficulty (24 Geo. HI, sess. 2, c. 67). 
In December 1786 Dundas, who had for some 
years been dean of the Faculty of Advocates, 
resigned that office and was succeeded by 
Henry Erskine. When Burke brought the 
charge arising out. of the RohiUa war against 
Hastings in June 1786, Dundas, in spite of 
the resolutions which he had himself carried 
in the House of Commons in 1782, opposed 
it. In his speech on this occasion he called 
Hastings * the saviour of India,' and endea- 
voured to explain his own position by de- 
claring that, though he still condemnea the 
Kohilla war, what he had formerly desired 
was the recall, and not the criminal prose- 
cution, of Hastings (Pari. Hist, xxvi. 87-9). 
A few days later the ministry suddenly 
changed their policy, and when Fox brought 



forward the charee relating to the rajah of 
Benares, Pitt spoke in &vour of the motion 
and Dundas silently voted with the majority. 
At the general election in June 1790 Dundas 
was returned for the city of Edinbur^ for 
which constituency he continued to sit until 
his elevation to the peerage. In June 1791 
he became home secretary, in the place of 
Lord Grenville, who had been appointed the 
secretary for foreign affiurs. Dundas's ap- 
pointment, which was at first merely a pro- 
visional one, was confirmed on the refusal of 
Lord Comwallis, who was then in India, to 
accept the post. 

On 23 April 1793 Dundas moved a reso- 
lution pledging the house to secure the re- 
newal of the monopoly to the East India 
Company for a further term of years. He 
defendea the government of India by the 
company at great length, and maintained 
that the country had been indebted to the 
company for the great increase of its ship- 
ping {id. zxx. 660-85). His speech on this 
occasion was in Pitt*s opinion one which, ' for 
comprehensive knowledge of the history of 
India, and of the various sources of the Bri- 
tish commerce to the East Indies, . . . though 
it might have been equalled in that house, 
had never been excelled ' (ib. 945). On the 
accession of the Duke of Portland to the 
ministry in the summer of 1794 he was ap- 
pointed home secretary in the place of Dun- 
das, who accepted the new secretaryship of 
war. As the duke shortly afterwards laid 
claim to all the rights of patronage which 
Dundas had hitherto possessed, the latter 
announced that he should resign the seals 
and relinquish the conduct of the war. After 
great pressure from Pitt, who declared that 
he should * give up all hope of carrying on 
the business with comfort, and be really 
completely heartbroken if you adhere to the 
resolution ' (Stanhope, Life of Pitt, ii. 53), 
and a letter from the king desiring him *• to 
continue secretary of state for the war,' 
Dundas consented to remain in office. On 
10 June 1800 he was appointed keeper of 
the privy seal of Scotland. The credit of 
the Egyptian campaign of 1801 was in a 
great measure due to his energy and perse- 
verance, as he both planned ana carried out 
the expedition against the opinion of Pitt 
and the king. With reference to this cam- 
paign it is related that Dundas used after- 
wards to tell with pride how on one occasion 
the king proposed a toast * to the minister 
who planned the expedition to Egypt, and 
in domg so had the courage to oppose his 
king.' On Pitt's resignation in March 1801 
Dundas resigned the office of secretary for 
war, and in the following May resigned his 
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position at the board of control. Dundas, 
nowever, gave Addington his general sup- 
porty and at the general election of 1802 
managed the Scotch elections in the interest 
of the government so successfully that out 
of the forty-five members returned only two 
were whigs. Greatly to Pitt's surprise Dun- 
das accepted a peerage from Addington, and 
on 24 Dec. I80S was created Viscount Mel- 
ville of Melville in the county of Edinburgh, 
and Baron Dunira in the county of Perth. 
Melville unsuccessfuUy attempted to induce 
Pitt to join the Addington ministry, and on 
the return of Pitt to power was appointed 
first lord of the admiralty on 15 May 1804. 
In 1785 Dundas had carried through a bill 
for * better regulating the office of treasurer 
of the navy ' (25 Geo. Ill, c. 31), the object 
of which was to prevent the treasurer for the 
time being from appropriatinjo^ any part of 
the money passing through his hands to his 
own private use. /In 1802 an act was passed 
(43 Geo. m, c. 16) by which five commis- 
sioners were appointed to inquire into the 
frauds and irregularities which were sup- 
posed to exist in the several naval depart- 
ments. On 13 Feb. 1805 their t«nth report, 
which dealt with the office of treasurer of 
the navy, was presented to the house (Pari. 
Debates, 'iii, 1147-1212). The commissioners 
had extended their inquiry back to the time 
when Barr6 was treasurer in 1782. Melville 
had been examined before them on 5 Nov. 
1804, and their report gave rise to consider- 
able suspicions against him, as it was con- 
clusively shown that large sums of public ' 
money aurinj^ his tenure of office had been , 
applied to other uses than those of the navy. 
On 8 April 1805 Samuel Whitbread called 
the attention of the Ilouse of Commons to the 
tenth report, and moved a series of resolutions 
setting out the case against Melville (tb. iv. 
255-9). Pitt thereupon moved the previous 
question, and promised that in the event of 
nis motion being carried he would then move 
that the report should be remitted to a select 
committee. Wilberforce, in a powerful speech, 
save his ' most cordial and sincere support * to 
Whitbread's motion. Upon a division, in a 
house of 432 members, the numbers were 
found to be equal, and the speaker (Abbot), 
after some hesitation, gave his vote in favour 
of the original motion. Melville immediately 
resigned the office of first lord of the admi- 
ralty, and on 9 May his name was erased 
from the roll of tne privy council. On 
25 April Whitbread moved that the tenth 
report should be remitted to a select com- 
mittee, which was appointed on the follow- 
ing daj. On 27 May the report of the select 
committee was presented to the house {ib. 



V. i-cxxxii). Melville was heard at the bar 
of the House of Commons in his own de- 
fence on 11 June, and at the close of his 
speech Whitbread moved that * Henry, lord 
viscount Melville, be impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. On the morn- 
ing of the 13th Whitbread's motion was lost 
by 272 to 195, and Bond's amendment in 
favour of a criminal prosecution by the 
attorney-general was carried by 238 to 229. 
It was subsequently thought by Melville's 
friends that an impeachment would be less 
dangerous than a trial before Lord Ellen- 
borough and a jury ; and on 25 June Ley- 
cester s motion, that the house should proceed 
by impeachment and that the attorney-gene- 
ral should stay the proceedings in tne pro- 
secution already ordered, was ultimately 
agreed to. On the following day Whitbread, 
in obedience to the order of the house, pro- 
ceeded to the House of Lords and impeached 
Melville of high crimes and misdemeanors.. 
The impeachment was commenced in West- 
minster Hall on 29 April 1806. Whitbread 
opened the case for the prosecution, and 
both Piggott and Romilly, the attorney- and 
solicitor-general, were heard on behalf of 
the commons during the course of the pro- 
ceedings. Melville was defended by Plumer, 
afterwards the master of the rolls, Adam, 
and Hobhouse. After a trial lasting fifteen 
days the peers reassembled on 12 June 
and acquitted Melville on all the charges, 
the majorities in his favour varying from 
27 to 128, while on the fourth charge the 
acquittal was unanimous (Howell, State 
Tnals, 1821, xxix. 549-1482). On the second 
and third charges, which accused Melville 
of permitting Trotter, his paymaster, to with- 
draw public money from the Bank of Eng- 
land, and of conniving at its use by Trotter 
for his own private emolument, Mefville was 
only acquitted by majorities of 27 and 31 . 
These two charges were the strongest point 
of the prosecution ; for though it is tolerably 
clear that Melville did not embezzle any of 
the public money himself, it is equally evi- 
dent that he was guilty of considerable ne- 
gligence, and that he nad acted contrary to 
the spirit of the act of 1785. On the forma- 
tion of the Duke of Portland's ministry, Mel- 
ville's eldest son was appointed president of 
the board of control, and on 8 April 1807 
Melville was restored to the privy council. 
Though he continued to take great interest 
in public afiairs, and often gave his advice 
on matters connected with India and the* 
navy, he never again took office. In October 
1809 he declined Perceval's offer of an earl- 
dom (Diary of Lord Colchester , 1861, ii. 218). 
His last speech in the House of Lords was 
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delivered on the occasion of the third read- 
ing of the Scotch Judicature Bill on 14 June 
1810 (Pari. Debates, xvii. 644). He died 
suddenly at Edinburgh, at the house of his 
nephew, the lord chief baron, on 28 May 1811, 
in the seventieth year of his age, and was 
buried in one of the aisles of the old church 
at Lasswade, Midlothian. 

Melville was twice married. Bv his first 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of David Rennie 
of Melville Castle, whom he married on 
16 Aug. 1765, he had three daughters and 
an only son, Robert Saunders Dundas [q. v.], 
who afterwards became the second viscount. 
He married secondly, on 2 April 1793, Lady 
Jane Hope, sixth daughter of John, second 
earl of Hopetoun, by whom he had no issue. 
His second wife, surviving him, married, on 
16 Feb. 1814, Thomas, lord Wallace, and 
died on 29 June 1829. 

As the intimate friend and trusted lieu- 
tenant of Pitt, Dundas fills an important 
place in the political history of the age in 
which he lived. Without any gift of elo- 
quence, and in spite of his broad Scotch 
accent and ungraceful manner, he was a 
steady debater and a lucid and argumenta- 
tive speaker. Deficient alike in refinement 
and in literary taste, he was possessed of 
creat political sagacity and of indefati^ble 
industry. In liis private life he was frank 
and straightforward in character, convivial 
in his habits, and utterly indiiferent about 
money. For nearly thirty years he was the 
most powerful man in Scotland, and, as the 
election agent for the government, controlled 
the elections of the Scotch representative 
peers, as well as of the Scotch members of 
the House of Commons. As treasurer of 
the navy, he introduced various improve- 
ments into the details of the admiralty de- 
partments, and carried through several mea- 
sures for the improvement 01 the condition 
of seamen and their families. 

As the practical head of the board of con- 
trol, the management of Indian affairs was 
in his hands for more than sixteen vears. 

* His celebrated reports,' says Lord Brougham, 

* upon all the complicated questions of our 
Asiatic policy, alt hough they may not stand 
a comparison with some 01 Mr. Burke's in 
the profundity and enlargement of general 
view, any more than their style can be com- 
])ared with his, are nevertheless performances 
of the greatest merit, and repositories of in- 
formation upon that vast subject, unrivalled 
for clearness and extent ' (^Stategmen of the 
Time of George III, i. 228). On the other 
hand, James Mill says that ' the mind of 
Mr. I)undas was active and meddling, and 
he was careful to exhibit the appearance of 



a great share in the government of India. 
. . . But I know not any advice which he 
ever gave, for the goyemment of India, that 
was not either very obyioosor wrong' (JJm- 
tory of British India, 1858, iv. 898). It 
is worthy of notice that the possibility * of 
an attack on India either throuffh Persia or 
some part of Asia' was one that Dundas had 
often m contemplation, and it was upon this 
ground that he ' insisted with the court of 
directors on establishing a resident at Bag- 
dad' {Castlereagh Despatches, 2nd ser. 1851, 
V. 456). His earlier political career is thus 
ruthlessly satirised in the ' Rolliad ' (1788, 
p. 43) :— 

For true to public Virtue's patriot plan. 
He loves the Minister, and not the Man ; 
Alike, the Advocate of North and Wit, 
The friend of Shelbome, and the guide of Pitt. 

He was created an LL.D. by the university 
of Edinburgh on 11 Nov. 1789, was lord 
rector of the university of Glasgow from 
1781 to 1783, and on 2 Feb. 1788 was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the university of St. 
Andrews. 

Three monuments have been erected to 
his memory, viz. a marble statue by Sir 
Francis Chantrey in the outer house of the 
court of session ; a column, surmounted by 
a statue, in the centre of St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, which was erected in 1821 by 
the officers and seamen of the royal navy ; 
and a third on the hill overlooking Dunira 
in Perthshire, where he frequently lived 
during the closing years of his life. Three 
portraits of Melvule, painted respectively by 
liomney, Raebum, and Reynolds, were ex- 
hibited at the Loan Collection of Scottish 
National Portraits at Edinburgh in 1884 
(Catalogue Nos. 290, 305, 475). Etchings 
by Kay will be found in the two volumes of 
'Original Portraits' (Nos. 48, 117, 150, 211, 
256), and a coloured portrait is given in the 
second volume of Drummond's * Histories of 
Noble Families ' (1846), vol. ii. Besides a 
number of his speeches, the following letters 
and correspondence of Lord Melville's have 
been published : — 1. * The Letter of the 
Bight Honourable Henrv Dundas . . . unto 
the Right Honourable 'fhomas Elder, Post- 
master-General of Scotland,' &c. [Edin- 
burgh, 1798], 8vo. 2. ' Letter from the Right 
Honourable Henn' Dundas to the Chair- 
man, Dei)uty-Chairman, and Court of Di- 
rectors 01 the East India Companv,' London, 
July 1 801 , 8vo. 3. * A Letter from the Right 
Honourable I^rd Viscount Melville to the 
Right Hon. Spencer Percival relative to the 
Establishment of a Naval Arsenal at North- 
fleet,' second edition, London [1810], 4to. 
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4, * A Letter from Lord Viscount Melville 
to the Riffht Hon. Spencer Perceval on the 
subject of Naval Timber,' London, 1810, 
8vo. 5. * A Letter from the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melville to the iSirl of Aber- 
deen relative to the Management of the Civil 
Ser\'ice of the Navy,' London [18101, 4to. 
"6. * Letters from the Right Hon. Henr^- 
Dundas to the Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company upon an 
Open Trade to India,* J^ndon, 1813, 8vo. 

[Omond's Lord Advocates of Scotland (1883), 
ii. 83-162; Omond^s AroiHton Memoirs (1887); 
AndersoTi'sScottish Nation (1863),ii. 97-9 ; Chal- 
mers's Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen (1868), 
i. 513-19; Stanhope's Life of Pitt (1861-2); 
Mahon*8 Hist. of England (185 1-4), vols, vi-viii.; 
Donne's Correspondence of King George the Third 
^ith Lord North (1867), ii. 139, 245; Mill's 
Hist, of British India (1858). vols. iv. v. vi. ; 
Brougham's Statesmen of the Time of George III, 
Ist ser. (1839) pp. 227-35; Fosters Peerage 
<1883), p. 483; Annual Register, 1811, chrou. 
pp. 190-1 ; Graduates in the University of 
Edinburgh (1858), p. 258; Scots Mag. 1765, 
xxvii. 391, 1793, Iv. 205, 1811,lxxiii. 479-80; 
Haydn's Book of Dignities, 1851 ; Offieiul Return 
of Members of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 160, 168, 
173, 186, 198, 211. 225; Bnt. Mus. Cat.] 

G. F. R. B. 

DUNDAS, HEXRY, third Viscount 
Melville (1801-1876), general, eldest son 
of Robert Sauuders Dundas, second viscount 
Mel ville fq. v.] , was born on 26 Feb. 1 801 . He 
entered t De army as an ensign and lieutenant 
in the 3rd or Scots guards on 18 Nov. 1819, 
was promoted captain into the 83rd regiment 
in April 1824, and major and lieutenant- 
•colonel in the same regiment on 1 1 July 1 826 
and 8 Dec. 1829. His regiment was in Canada 
when the rebellion of 1 837 broke out, and Dun- 
<U8 showed such vigour in its suppression, and 
more particularly in repelling a body of Ame- 
rican brigands who landed near Pn>scott in 
Upj)er Canada in 1838, that he was made a 
C.13. and promoted colonel and appointed an 
aide-de-camp to the queen on 28 jVov. 1841. 
He exchanged into the 60th Rifles in 1844, 
and accompanied his battalion to India, and 
was appointed a brigadier-general on the Bom- 
bay staif in 1847. He was chosen to com- 
mand the column sent from Bombay to cr)- 
■operat^ with Lord Gough's army in the second 
Sikh war, and was present at the siege and 
capture of Multan as second in command to 
General Whish, and joined the main army 
just before the battle of Goojerat. In that 
Dattle his division played a leading part ; he 
was mentioned in despatches, received the 
thanks of parliament and of the directors of 
the East India Company, and was made a 
'K.C.B. He letumea to England in 1850, 



and succeeded his father as third viscount 
in 1851. He was promoted major-general 
on 20 June 1854, and commanded the forces 
in Scotland from 1866 to 1860, in which year 
he was made governor of Edinburgh Castle. 
He was promoted lieutenant-general on 5 May 
1860, appointed colonel-commandant of the 
60th rifles on 1 April 1863, promoted general 
on 1 Jan. 1868, and made a G.C.B. in 1870. 
Lord Melville, who was vice-president of the 
council of the Royal Archers, the Royal Body 
Guard for Scotland, died unmarried at Mel- 
ville Castle, near Edinburgli, on 1 Feb. 1876. 

[Hart's Army List*; Times, 4 Feb. 1876.] 

H. M. S. 

DXJNDAS, Sir JAMES, first Lord Arnis- 
Tox (f/. 1679), son of Sir James Dundas of Ar- 
niston, Midlothian, ffovemor of Berwick under 
James I, by Marie, aaughter of George Home 
of Wedderbum, was educated at the univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. In 1639 he signed the 
* national covenant; * in 1640 he was appointed 
an elder of the church, and on 10 Nov. 1641 
he was knighted by Charles I. He represented 
Edinburgh in parliament in 1648, and was 
commissioner for war within the sherifldom 
of that city between 1643 and 1648, sat on a 
commission composed partly of lawyers and 
partly of laymen, to which the liquidation of 
the insolvent estates of tlie Earl of Stirling 
and Lord Alexander was referred in 1644 ; 
on a parliamentary committee of eighteen 
appointed to consider of dangers threatening 
religion, the covenant, and the monarchy, 
and how to meet tliem ; on another * close and 
secret' committee of six empowered to take 
steps rendered necessary by the presence of 
garrisons of 'malignants and sectaries* in 
Berwick and Carlisle in March 1648 ; and on 
1 1 May was appointed one of the * committee 
of estates* in which supreme power was vested 
during the adjournment of parliament. The 
same year he was aLso a member of a com- 
mittee for considering of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters in conference with the commissioners of 
the kirk, and was added to tlie ^ commission 
for the plantation of kirks.' He signed the 
solemn league and covenant, apparently with 
some reluctance, in 1 650. From that date his 
history is a blank until we find him again a 
member of the commission for the plantation 
of kirks in 1061, and also one of the commis- 
sioners for raising the sum of 40,000/. granted 
to the king in that year. Though not a trained 
lawyer he was nominat-ed an ordinary lord of 
session, and assumed the title of Lord Ar- 
niston, on 16 May 1602 ; and having satisfied 
the court of his knowledge of luw was ad- 
mitted to the College of Justice on 4 June. 
His tenure of office, however, was brief. In 
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1663 a statute was passed re(|uiring all public 
otHcials to subscribe a declaration, aftirming 
the duty of passive obedience, and renouncing 
the solemn league and covenant. Being unable 
conscientiously to sign the declaration, Dun- 
das sent in his resignation. It was signed by 
ten of the judges on 10 Nov. 1663, Dundas 
being absent. Though the time for signature 
was extended in his case until 8 Jan. 16(U,and 
then for a further period of eighteen months, 
and though he was frequently pressed to re- 
consider the matter, Dundas steadilv refused 
to sign unless he were permitted to (lualify 
the clause in the declaration abjuring the 
covenant by the words, * in so far as it led to 
deeds of actual rebellion.* The compromise 
was not accepted, but it was notified to him 
that if he would sign the declaration as it 
stood the king would permit him to make re- 
servation in private audience. To tliis Dundas 
replied : * If my subscription is to be public, 
I cannot be satisfied that the salvo should be 
latent.' On 28 Aug. 1665 Sir John Lockhart 
of Castlehill was appointed to succeed him. 
Dundas died at Arniston in October 1 679. He 
married, first, in 1641, Marion, daughter of 
Robert, lord Boyd, by whom he had one son, 
Robert, second lord Arniston [q. v.], lord of 
session, and three daughters ; secondly, Janet, 
daughter of Sir Adam Hepburn of Ilumbie, 
and widow of Sir JohnCockburn of Ormiston, 
by whom he had three sons ; thirdly, in 1606, 
Helen, daughter of Sir James Skene, presi- 
dent of the court of session, and widow of Sir 
Charles Erskine of Alva. 

[ Col lins's Peerage (IJrydges), vi. 404 ; Bruntou 
and Iljiig's Senators of the College of Justice; 
Anderson's Scottish Nation; Douglas's Karonage, 
p. 180 ; Omond's Arniston Memoirs.] J. M. R. 

DUNDAS, JAMES (184l> 1870), captain 
royal engineers, eldest son of George Dundas, 
one of the judges of the court of session in 
Scotland, was born on 12 Sept. 1842. He 
was educated at the Edinburgh Academy 
and the East India Company's militarv col- 
lege at Addiscombe, received a commission ' 
in the royal (late Bengal) engineers in Juno 
IHiM), and, proceeding to India in March 1862, i 
was appointed to the public works depart- 
ment in Bengal. 

In 1865 he accompanied the expedition to 
Bhootan under General Tombs, and was 
awarded the Victoria Cross for his distin- I 
guished bravery in storming a block-house 
which was the key of the enemy's position, 
and held after the retreat of the mam bodv. 
Fearing that protracted resistance might , 
cause the Bhoteas to rally, General Tombs I 
calh^d upon a body of Sikh soldiers to swarm ■ 
up the wall. The men, who had been fighting 



in a broiling sun on yeir difficult ground for 
upwards of three hourSi hesitated until Major 
W. S. Trevor and Dundas of the Royal En- 
gineers volunteered to show the way. They 
nad to climb a wall fourteen feet high, and 
then to enter a house occupied by some 
two hundred desperate men, head foremost, 
through an opening not more than two feet 
wide. After the termination of the Bhootan 
expedition Dundas rejoined the public works 
department, in which his ability and varied 
and accurate engineering knowledge won 
for him a high position. In 1879, on the 
fresh outbreak of the Afghan war, he found 
his way to the front, and was killed with 
his subaltern, Lieutenant Nugent, R.E., on 
23 Dec. 1879, in attempting to blow up a 
fort near Cabul. A general order referring 
to the services of the royal engineers in this 
campaign, issued by Sir Frederick Roberts, 
contained an appreciative notice of Dundas's 
services. A monument was erected by his 
relatives and friends in Edinburgh Cathearal, 
and his brother oflBicers of the corps of royal 
engineers have placed a stained glass window 
to liis memory m Rochester Cathedral. 

[Official Records, Corps Papers.] R. H. V. 

DUNDAS, Sir JAMES WHITLEY 
DEANS (1785-18(52), admiral, son of Dr. 
James Deans of Calcutta, was bom on 4 Dec. 
178o, and entered the navy on 19 March 
1799. After serving six years in the Medi- 
terranean, on the west coast of France, 
and in the North Sea, he was promoted by 
Lord Keith to be lieutenant of the Cambrian 
25 May 1805, and the following year, after 
being for a few weeks flag-lieutenant to the 
IIon.George Cranfield Berkeley [q. v.], he was 
made commander, 8 Oct. 1806. On 18 Oct. 
1807 he was posted, and continued actively 
employed in the Baltic or the North Sea to 
the peace. On 2 April 1808 he married his 
first cousin, Janet, only daughter and heiress 
of Charles Dundas, lord Amesbury [g. v.], and 
at the same time took the surname of Dundas. 
From 1815 to 1819 he commanded the Tagus 
frigate in the Mediterranean. From 1830 
to 1882 he was flag captain to Sir William 
Parker on board the Prince Regent of 120 guns, 
on the coast of Portugal, and from 1836 to 
1 888 commanded the Britannia at Portsmouth 
as flag ca])tain to Sir Philip Durham. On 
25 Oct. 1880 he was nominated a C.B., and 
was advanced to the rank of rear-admiral 
28 Nov. 1841. l^or some months in 1841, 
and again in 1840, he had a seat at the board 
of admiralty. In January 1852 he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, was advanced to be vice-admiral on 
17 Dec. 1852, and was still in the Mediter- 
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Tanean when the Russian war broke out in ranean. As the son of the first lord of the 
1854. He had thus the chief naval com> admiralty, his promotions were as rapid as 
mand of the operations during the summer the rules ofthe service permitted. On 18 June 
and autumn of that year, including the trans- 1821 he was made lieutenant, was made com- 
port of the army to the Crimea, the support ' mander on 23 June 1823, and captain on 
of the allies in the battle of the Alma, and 17 July 1824, during all which time he was 
the engagement with the sea-forts of Sebas- \ continuously employed, for the most part on 
topol on 17 Oct. Dundas's conduct with re- the Mediterranean and North American sta- 
ference to this bombardment has been much tions. In September 1825 he was appointed 
criticised ; and many writers, following the | to the Volage frigate, in which he went out 
* Times ' correspondent, have repeated the to the East Indies and New South Wales, 
current gossip of the camp, circulated in ig- , where he was transferred to the Warspite, 
norance of tne many details which cramp ' and returned to England in October 1827. 
and control a commanding officer (cf. King- For the next three years he was private secre- 
LAKE, Invasion of the Crimeay iii. 386 et seq. tary to his father, then first lord of the ad- 
and 411). At the same time, it is difficult miralty; in November 1830 commissioned the 
not to believe that Dundas, though a most Belvidera frigate, whicli he commanded for 
estimable gentleman, brave and chivalrous, three years in the Mediterranean, and in Sep- 
was old both in years and constitution, and tember 1837 was appointed to the Melville 
was wanting in the energy which the occa- of 72 guns. In her he went out to China, 
aion demanded. In January 1855, having ' and participated in the operations of the 
completed the usual term of command, he first Chinese war, being specially mentioned 
was succeeded by his second. Sir Edmund for his conduct at the capture of Ty-cock- 
Lyons, afterwards Lord Lyons [q. v.], and ' tow on 7 Jan. 1841 and of the Bogue forts 
returned to England. On 5 July ot the same ' 2(5 Feb. For these services he was nomi- 
year he was nominated a G.C.B., and his ser- nated a C.B. on 29 June. In the end of 1841 
vices were acknowledged by our allies with ; he returned to England. In 1845 he was 
the CTand cross of the Legion of Honour and ; private secretary to the Earl of Haddington, 
the Medjidie of the first class. He attained nrst lord of the admiralty, and in 1853 was 
the rank of admiral on 8 Dec. 1857, but had ' appointed ajunior lord of the admiralty under 
no further service, and died 3 Oct. 18<52. Sir James Graham. On 4 July 1853 he at- 
His first wife died in April 1846, and in tained the rank of rear-admiral, and in Fe- 
August 1847 he married Lady Emily More- bruary 1855 was appointed commander-in- 
ton, daughter of the first Earl of Ducie, and chief of the fleet in the Baltic, where no active 
younffer sister of Lady Charlotte Moreton, ■ operations were carried on excepting the bom- 
who had married in 1834 Admiral Berkeley, ' bardment of Sveaborg, 9-11 Aug., the effect 



afterwards Lord Fitzhardinge, and for many 
years a lord of the admiralty. By his first 
wife he had a life interest in large estates in 
Flintshire and Berkshire, which at his death 



of which was much exaggerated in the cur- 
rent reports, and where the principal work 
was the maintenance of a close blockade of 
the Gulf of Finland, and the fishing for small 



passed to his grandson, Mr. Charles Ames- torpedos which had been laid down in great 
Dury Deans-Dundas. On the passing of the numbers in the passage to the north of Cron- 
Rerorm Bill he was elected member for stadt. On 4 Feb. 1856 Dundas was nomi- 
Oreenwich, and represented that borough in ; nated a K.C.B., and on the conclusion of the 
several subsequent parliaments. | peace resumed his seat at the admiralty, 

[O'Byme'8 Nav. Biog. Diet. ; Marshairs Roy. ' ^^a^ he continued till his death on 3 June 
Nav. Biog. (supplement, pt. i.), p. 265 ; Gent. \ lj?J- He was a grand officer of the Legion 
Hag. (1862, vol. li.), new ser. xiii. 782 ; .Annual of Honour,and on24Feb. 1858 was promoted 
Kegister (1862), civ. 348.] J. K. L. , to the rank of vice-admiral. 

DUNDAS,SiB RICHARD SAUNDERS Jf tix^Vol^!^*.^^^^ i^v r*in. m^*^ 

rio/ia ioi>i\ • J • 1 1 r -Wav. r>iog. IX. (vol. iii. pt. i.) 183; iTent. Macr. 

(1802-1^1), vice^miral, second son of (igei, ii.), new ser. xi. 87.] J. K. L. 

Robert Saunders Dundas, second viscount ' 

MelvUle Jq. v.], and of Anne, grand-niece DUNDAS, ROBERT, second Lord Arni- 

and coheiress of Admiral Sir (Charles Saun- ston {d. 1726), ordinary lord of session, eldest 

deiB [q. v.], was bom on 11 April 1802, re- sonofSirJames Dundas, lord Amiston [q.v.], 

ceiyea his early education at Harrow, was by Marion, daughter of Robert, lord Boyd, was 



entered at the Royal Naval College in 1815, 
and on 16 June 1817 as a volunteer on 
board the G^ymede frigate, under the Hon. 
Robert CaTenoish Spencer, in the Mediter- 

YOL. XTL 



educated abroad, but returned to Scotland as 
an adherent of the Prince of Oran^, and re- 
presented Midlothian in the parliaments of 
1700-2 and 1702-7. He was appointed an 
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ordinary lord of session on 1 Nov. 1689, as- 
suming the title of Lord Amiston, and sat on 
the bench for thirty years. He was fond of 
retirement and study. Guarini's * Pastor Fido * 
was among his favourite books. By his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Sir llobert Sinclair 
of Stevenson, he had six sons, of whom the 
second, Robert the elder Fq. v.], became lord 

S resident of the court 01 session, and four 
aught«rs. Dundas died on 25 Nov. 1726. 

[CoUins's Peerage, ed. Brydges, vi. 407 ; Brun- 
ton and Haig's Senators of the College of Justice ; 
Douglas's Baronage, p. 187; Omond's Arniston 
Memoirs.] J. M. R 

DUNDAS, ROBERT, of Abniston, the 
elder (1685-1 763), j udge, second son of Robert 
Dundas, second lord Arniston [a. v.], a judge 
of the court of session, who diea in 1726, by 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Robert Sinclair of 
Stevenson, was bom on 9 Dec. 1686. He was 
admitted a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates on 26 July 1709, and without any great 
application soon became a profound lawyer. 
Interest and talent secured his advancement, 
and in 17 17 he was appointed solicitor-general. 
Though more highly trusted than Sir David 
Dalrymple, the lord advocate, by the Duke of 
Roxburghe, he felt this an irksome position, 
and in 17 18 applied to succeed Eliot of Minto 
on the bench ; out the place was alreadv given 
to Sir Walter Pringle. However, he was 
made, in 1720, lord advocate, in succession to 
Dalrymple. On 9 Dec. 1721 he became dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates. On 11 July 
1721 he resigned the post of assessor to the 
city of Edinburgh, wnich he had held pre- 
viously to his advancement, and an acrimo- 
nious correspondence took place between him 
and the magistrates of Edinburgh. He sat 
in the parliaments of 1722-7, 1727-34, and 
1734-7 as M.P. for the county of Midlothian. 
He opposed the malt-tax in 1724, when the 
Argyll party came with Walpole into power. 
He held himself somewhat aloof at first from 
politics, and on the advice of the Duke of Rox- 
burghe forbore next year to join the party 
forming against the Duke of Argyll, but soon 
engaged in a violent and even factious opposi- 
tion to government. In 1727 he opposed the 
address of the lords of session to the king with 
a counter address complaining of the malt-tax, 
and in 1730 promoted a bill to give the court 
of session the power of adjourning ( Wodbow, 
Analecta, Maitland Soc., lii. 290,404, iv. 104). 
AVith Erskine of Gran^ Dundas was the chief 
adviser of the opposition formed of represent 
tat i ve peers and members of parliament against 
the administration of Scotch affairs adopted 
by Lord Day, and in 1734 he brought before 
the House of Commons the proceedings at the 



recent election of Scotch peers. This oppo- 
sition movement was, however, unsuccessraL 
On 10 June 1737, in succession to Sir Walter 
Pringle of Newhall, he was appointed a judge 
of the court of session, but in 1745 he was 
only dissuaded by his son Robert from retiring 
into private life. This resolution, it was be- 
lieved, he would have carried out in 1748 had 
his hopes of the lord presidency been disap- 
pointed ; the ministry and independent whigs, 
however, after a vacancy of nine months, over- 
bore the resistance of the Duke of Argyll, 
and on 10 Sept. 1748 he succeeded Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden as lord president, which 
office he worthily filled till his death at Abbey 
Hill, Edinburgh, on 26 Aug. 1763. He was 
buried on 31 Aug. in the family tomb at 
Borthwick. As an advocate he was both 
eloquent and ingenious ; in priyate life idle 
and convivial (see Scott's Ouy Manneringj 
71. 9). He was the author of an eloquent eu- 
logium on Lord Newhall, enrolled in the books 
of the Faculty of Advocates. His most famous 
case was his defence of Carnegie of Finhaven 
in 1728 on his trial for the murder of Charles, 
earl of Strathmore, whom he killed in a 
drunken brawl by mistake for Lyon of Bridge- 
ton. The original practice was to allow the 
jury to find the prisoner generally * guilty ' or 

* not guilty ; ' about the time of Charles 11 
this was altered to a finding upon the facts of 

* proven ' or * not proven.' In this case it was 
clear that Carnegie killed Strathmore. li the 
jury were to find the fact 'proven,' leaving the 
court to pronounce the legal effect of that find- 
ing, Carnegie was a dead man. Dundas forced 
the court to return to the older course, and 
the jury found Carnegie * not guilty,' and this 
practice was adopted in subsequent cases. 
Dundas married, first, in 1712, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Robert Watson of Muir- 
house, who, with four of his children, died in 
January 1734 of small-pox, and by her he had 
a son, Robert, afterwaras lord president [see 
Dundas, Robert, of Arniston, the younger], 
and other children; and, secondly, on 3 June 
1734, Anne, daughter of Sir William Gordon, 
hart., of Invergordon, by whom he had five 
sons and a daughter. One of these sons, 
Henry, treasurer of the navy and first viscount 
Melville, is separately noticed. Dundas's ap- 

Eearance was forbidding and his yoice harsh ; 
is portrait is preserved at Arniston, and is 
engraved in the * Arniston Memoirs.' 

[Omond's ArnistOD Memoirs, 1887; Omond's 
Lord Advocates of Scotl. ; State Trials, xvii. 73 ; 
Lockhart Papers, ii. 88 ; Brunton and Haig's Sena- 
tors ; Trans, of Roy. Soc. Edinb. ii. 87 ; Scots Mag. 
1753 and 1757 ; Douglas's Baronage of Scotl.; 
Drummond's Hist, of Noble British Families; 
Tytler's Life of Lord Karnes, i. 50.] J. A H. 
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DIJNDAS) ROBERT, of Arniston, the 
younger (1713-1787), judge, eldest son of 
Robert Dundas, lord president of the court of 
session [q. v.], by Elizabeth Watson, his first 



on 2 March 1769, the mob insulted him and 
attacked his liouse. In his latter years his 
eyesight failed, and after a short illness he 
died at his house in Adam's Square on 13 Dec. 



wife, was Dom on 18 July 1713. Ilewasedu- 1787, and was buried with great pomp at 
cated first at home and at school, and then Borthwick on 18 Dec. (see SeotJt Mag, 1787, 
at the university of Edinburgh. In 1733 he p. 622). He married, first, on 17 Oct. 1741, 
proceeded to Utrecht, then celebrated for the Henrietta Baillie, daughter of Sir James Car- 
teaching of Roman law, and also visited Paris, michael Baillie of Lamington and Bonnytoun, 
Returning to Scotland in 1737 he was ad- who died on 8 May 1766; and, secondlv, in 
mitted an advocate in 1738. He was quick, i September 1766, Jean, daughter of William 
ingfenious, and eloquent, and had a retentive ' Grant, lord Prestongrange. By his first wife 
memory. Like his father, he was convivial | he had four daughters, of whom Elizabeth, 
and shirked drudgery. He is said, though a the eldest, married Sir John Lockhart Ross, 
ffood scholar, never to have read through a bart., of Balnagowan ; and by his second four 
book after leaving college, and being solely sons, of whom Robert, the eldest, became lord 
ambitious of attaining to the bench, he re- advocate (see below), and two daughters. 
fused many cases, especially those which in- Two younger sons, Francis and William, are 
volved writing papers, and took only such separately noticed. His portrait, by Raebum, 
work as seemed to lead to advancement. For is preserved at Arniston, and is engraved in 
his first five years his fees only averaged 280/. the * Arniston Memoirs.' 
per annum. Through the favour of the Car- Robert Dundas op Arntston (1758- 
teret administration he was appointed solici- 1819), the eldest son, bom 6 June 1768, was 
tor-general on 11 Aug. 1742, and, no change admitted advocate in 1779; succeeded Sir 
occurring in the Scotch department on Lord Hay Campbell as solicitor-general for Scot- 




however, unable to act easily with Lord Mil- the great prosecutions for sedition at Edin- 
ton, tbe lord justice clerk, in 1746 he resigned burgh in 1793. He was joint-clerk and keeper 
upon the change of ministry, but was at once of the general registers for seisins and other 
elected dean of the faculty. On 16 Aug. 1754 , writs in Scotland from 1796 until on 1 June 
he was appointed lord advocate, having fortu- : 1801 he was appointed chief baron of the ex- 
natelybeenretumed for Midlothian unoppwed chequer in Scotland. He died 17 June 1819. 
on 25 April at the general election. Wnilein His portrait appears in Kay*s 'Edinburgh 
parliament he opposed the establishment of a Portraits.' He married in May 1787 Eliza- 
militia in Scotland, and, as lord advocate, was bet h, daughter of Henry Dundas, first vis- 
larsely occupied in settling the new con- count Melville; she died 18 March 1862. By 
ditions of the highlands, and in disposing of her he had three sons and two daughters, 
his great patronage so as to enhance tne family Robert, his heir, died in 1838. Henry, the 
influence. But one speech of his in parlia- second son, was vice-admiral in the navy, and 
ment is recorded, viz. in 1766 {Pari. Hist, died 11 Sept. 1863. 

XV. 562). He was appointed a commissioner [Omond's Arniston Memoirs, 1887; Omond's 
of fisheries on 17 June 1755, and on the death Lord Advocates of Scotland ; Brnnton and Haig'g 
of Robert Ciaigie he became lord president ; Senators of the College of Justice ; Transac- 
of the court oi session, 14 June 1760. He ' tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, ii. 37 ; 
found upwuds of two years' arrears of cases Dnimmond's History of Noble British Families; 
imdecided, and having by great efforts dis- Douglas's Peerage ; Scots Mag. 1787 ; P'oster's 
poeed of them, he never allowed his cause- Members of Parliament (Scotland), 1357-1882 ; 
lUtto feU into arrear again. He was the Andersons Scottish Nation; Kays Edinburgh 
best lord president who had filled the office, Portraits.] J. A. H. 

abort but weighty in his judjrments, thorough DUNDAS, ROBERT SAUNDERS, se- 
in his grasp of the cases, indignant at chicane, cond Viscount Melville (1771-1851), 
s punctilious guardian of the dignity of the statesman, onl^ son of Henry Dundas, first 
court, a chief who called forth all tlie facul- i viscount Melville [q. v.], the friend of Pitt, 
ties of his colleagues. Having, on 7 July 1767, | was bom on 14 March 1771. He was edu- 
given the casting vote against the claimant, ' cated at the Edinburgh High School, and 
Archibald Stewart, in the Douglas peerage entered parliament, when just of age in 1794, 
case, he became very unpopular, and during , as M.P. for Hastings. He received his initia- 
the tumultuous rejoicings at Edinburgh, after ; tion into political life by acting as private 
tlie House ofLoroB had reversed that decision secretary to his father, who was from 1794 

2 
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to 1801 both secretary of state for war and DUNDAS, THOMAS (1750-1794), major- 
the colonies and ]|)re8ident of the board of general, of Fingask and Carron BLallyLarbert, 
control for the aifairs of India. In 1796 he Stirlingshire, was eldest son of Thomas Dun- 
was elected M. P. for Hye, and in the same dasofFingaskjM.P. for Orkney and Shetland, 
year he married an heiress, Anne Saunders, who died in 1786, having had no issue by his 
great niece of Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, first wife, Janet Graham, and having married 
K.B., whose name he took in addition to his secondly Lady Janet Maitland, daughter of 
own, and in May 1800 he received his first | Charles, sixth earl of Lauderdale. Dundas 
ofiicial appointment as one of the keepers of ; the younger, whose brother Charles, baron 
the signet for Scotland. In 1801 he was ' Amesbury, is separately noticed, was bom 



elected M.P. for Midlothian, and in 1805 and 
1806 he first made his mark in the House of 
Commons by his sj)eeche8 in favour of his 
father when attacked and finally impeached 



30 June 1750, and 25 April 1766 was an- 

S>inted comet in the kin^ s dragoon guards, 
n 20 May 1769 he obtained a company in 
the 63rd foot, and on 20 Jan. 1776 became 



for malversation in his office as treasurer of | major, by purchase, in the 65th foot, with 
the navy. In March 1807 he was sworn of which he served in America and the West 
the privy council, and in April accepted a Indies. Early in 1778 the corporation of 
seat m the cabinet of the DuKe of Portland Edinburgh o£^red to raise a regiment of foot 
as president of the board of control, a seat for the kmg's service. The offer was accepted, 
offered him rather on account of his father's and a regiment, consisting of a thousand low- 
great merits as an administrator and services landers, in ten companies, was formed under 
to the tory partv than for anything he had thenameof the 80th (royal Edinburgh volun- 
himself done. Sir Walter Scott, whom he teers) re^ment of foot. The colonelcy was 
visited about this time at Ashiestiel, Selkirk- given to Sir William Erskine, who was then 
shire, says ofhim to John Murray: * Though no serving in America, and Dundas, who had 
literary man he is judicious, clairvoyant, and acquired the reputation of a smart and able 
uncommonly sound-headed, like his father, officer, was appointed lieutenant-colonel, his 
Lord Melville.' In 1809 he filled the office conmiission bearing date 17 Dec 1777. He 
of Irish secretary from April to October, but , proceeded in conmiand of the reg^ent to 
in November returned to his old post of presi- ; America in 1779, and served under Clinton 
dent oftheboardofcontrol under the Perceval andComwallis in the campaigns of 1779-^1, 
administration. On his father's death, in May I most of the time at the head oi a brigade com- 
1811 , he became second lord Melville. When ', posed of the 76th and 80th regiments. He 
Lord Liverpool reconstituted the ministry in was one of the commissioners named by Lord 
the following year, Melville was appointed Comwallis to arrange the capitulation at 
first lord of the admiralty, an office which York Town, Virginia, 17 Oct. 1781. Hebe- 
he held for no leas than fifteen years. In this came a brevet-colonel 20 Nov. 1782. The 
office he showed great administrative talent, 80th foot was disbanded in 1783, and Dundas 
kept his de])artment in good order, and took remained some years on half-pav. At the 
particular interest in Arctic expeditions, an outbreak of the French revolutionary war 
interest which was acknowledged by Melville Dundas was made a major-general and colonel 
Sound being called after him. He held many 68th foot, and was appointed to the sta,ff of 
other offices in Scotland, was made lord privy the expedition sent to the West Indies under 
seal there in 1811, appointed a governor of the Lieutenant-general Sir Charles Grey and 
Bank of Scotland, elected cliancellor of the , Admiral Jervis, and distinguished himself in 
university of St. Andrews in 1 814, and made a command of a brigade of light infantry, com- 
knight of the Thistle in 1 821 . After the death ■ posed of the light comnanies of various regi- 
of Lord Liverpool, Lord Melville was one of . ments, at the capture of Martinique, St. Lucia, 
the tory leaders who refused to serve under and Guadaloupe in 1794. He died of fever 
Canning, and he therefore resigned office; but while in command at Guadaloupe, 3 June 
he was reappointed to the admiralty by the 1794. When the island wasrecaptured by the 
Duke of AV ellington in 1828, and occupied it French shortly aft«r his death, a bombastic 
till the fall of the Wellington administration proclamation, headed * Libert^, £galit6. Droit 



in 1830, when he retired from political life. 
He took up his residence at Melville Castle, 
near Edinburgh, where he died at the age of 
eighty on 10 June 1851, and was succeeded as 
third viscount by his eldest son, Henry (see 
Dfndas, Hbnbt, third viscount Melville). 

[Gent. Mag. August 1851; Doyle's Official 
Biuronage.] H. M. S. 



et Fratemit6,' was issued by the French repub- 
lican deputy, Victor Hugues, setting forth 
that * it IS resolved that the body of Thomas 
Dundas, interred in Guadaloupe, be dug up 
and given a prey to the birds of the air ; and 
that upon the spot shall be erected, at the 
expense of the Republic, a monument having 
on one side this decree, and on the other the 
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following inscription: " This ground, restored ' [Omond's Arniston Memoirs ; Ann. Reg. 1846 

to liberty by the valour of the Republicans, (App. to Chron.), p. 313.] J. M. R. 

was polluted by the body of Thomas Dundas, 

major-general and governor of Guadaloupe 

for the bloody King George the Third." ' A 

public monument to the memory of Dundas ' DUNDONALD, Earls op. [See CocH- 



DUNDEE, Viscount (1643-1689). [See 
Graham, John.] 



was voted by parliament the year after and 
placed in St. ^Paul's Cathedral. Dundas was 



RANE, Archibald, 1749-1831, ninth earl; 
Cochrane, Thomas, 1775-1860, tenth earl, 
admiral; Cochrane, Sir William, d, 1686, 

father, who had been appointed an officer of 



returned as M.P. for the stewartry of Orkney 
and Shetland in 1771, in the room of his ; 



DUNDRENNAN, Lord (1792-1861). 
[See Maitland, Thomas.] 



police in Scotland, and represented the same 
constituency in the parliaments of 1774 and 

1784. He married, 9 Jan. 1784, Lady Eliza- ^„^, ^^.^^^ 

beth Eleanora Home, daughter of Alexander, DUNFERMLINE, Baron (1776-1858). 
ninth earl Home, by whom he left a son, the ' L°**® Abercromby, James.] 
late Lieutenant-colonel Thomas Dundas of 
Carron Hall, and other issue. His widow died 
on 10 April 1837. 
[Burke*8 Landed Gentry, under ' Dundas of Fin- 



DUNFERMLINE, Earls of. [See 
Seton.] 

DUNGAL (Jl. 811-827), an Irish monk 



of Dundas 8 services may i in deacon's orders, seems to have been one of 
J. J. Graham's Life of that host of ecclesiastics who were compelled 



cask.' For particulars 

be consulted Colonel 

General S. Graham (privately printed, 1862); by the Danish invasions to abandon their 

Ross's Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. i. (Lon- , country. He appears first in history as the 



don, d vols.) ; Rev. Cooper Willyams's Account 
of Campaign in West Indies, 1794 (London, 
1795); and London Gazettes, 1794.] H. M. C. 



writer of a letter to Charlemagne in 811. 
Charlemagne had asked for an explanation of 
two eclipses of the sun, said to have occurred 



DUNDAS, WILLIAM (1762-1846), in 810, and sought an explanation of it from 
politician,third son of Robert Dundas (1713- the abbot of St. Denis, near Paris. He ap- 
1787) [j. v.], lord president of the court of plied to Dungal, then known for his scientific 
session in 1760, by Jean, daughter of William ' attainments. Dungal accordinglv wrote to 
Grant, lord Preston^range, bom in 1762, was the king, giving him such an explanation as 



called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn on 31 Jan. 
1788, and entered parliament as M.P. for the 



he could of an event which had not really 
occurred. The rumour is supposed to have 



united borouffhsoiKirkwall,W^ick, Dornoch, arisen from an erroneous calculation, pre- 
Dingwall, and Tain in 1796, for which he was dieting a double eclipse in 810. The letter, 
leelectedin the following year on taking office I however, exhibits a considerable acquaint- 
as one of the commissioners on the anairs of ance with the astronomy of the day. Dungal 
India (board of control), of which his uncle, I was evidently not quite satisfiea with the 
Henry Dundas, afterwards Viscount Mel- Ptolemaic system. * Some,' he says, whose 
ville [q. v.], was then president. He sat on ' statement is nearer the truth, * anirm that 
the board until 1803. He was sworn of the these [the fixed stars] also have a proper 
privy council in 1800. In 1802 and 1806 motion, but on account of the immense time 
he was returned to parliament for Suther- they take to accomplish their revolutions, and 
land, and in 1810 for Cullen in Aberdeen- the shortness of human life, their movements 
shire. Between 1804 and 1800 he was secre- j cannot be discerned by observation.' He 
tary-at-war. On 26 March 1812 he sue- ! seems, like his countryman Virgilius of Salz- 
oeeded Sir Patrick Murray, who had accepted burg in the previous century, to have had 
the stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds, ' more enlightened views on tne subject than 
as M.P. for the city of Edinburgh, which he prevailed at the time. About 820 Dungal is 
continued to represent until l&l, when he : generally said to have been in Pavia, at the 
retired from parliamentary life. On 10 Aug. ' head of the education of a large district. In 
1814 he was appointed keeper of the signet, a capitular of Lothair*s published in 823, 
and in 1821 lord clerk register. He was the youth from Milan and ten other towns 
also clerk of the sasines for seven years be- are ordered to repair to Pavia and place them- 
ibre his deatli, which occurred at St. Leonards- ' selves under DungaVs instruct ion. Some years 
on-Sea on 14 Nov. 1845, and was then in after his settlement here Claudius, who had 
receipt of an income of nearly 4,000/. from ; been appointed bishop of Turin by Lothair, 
official flonrces alone. Dundas married Mary, | attracted much attention in the north of Italy 
daughter of the Hon. James Stuart Wortley '. by his deprecation of pilgrimages to Rome 
Madcensie. and the veneration of images. Ue is said to 
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have ca8t out the images and crosses from the of the north-west of England, received in 
churches, whereupon there arose through all baptism his mother's maiden name. He was 
the Frankish territories a cry that he was apprenticed to an apothecary at Keswick, at^ 
introducing a new religion. Against him tended lectures at Edinburgh and in London, 
Dungal in 827 wrote his work, * A Reply to and in 1819 became a surgeon-apothecary, to 
the perverse Opinions of Claudius, Bisnop of which diplomas in 1824 ue adoed an Erlan- 
Turin,' dedicating it to both kings Louis and gen doctorate, as a preliminary to commen- 
Lothair. A summary of his argiiments may cing practice as a man midwife. He published 
be seen in Lanigan. They consist chiefly of in 1824 'Commentaries on Diseases of the 
passages from the Greek and Latin fathers. Stomach and Bowels of Children,' a lengthy 
and copious extracts from church hymns. lie compilation which excited the admiration of 
asserts that from the beginning of Christianity an a^nt of the university of Virginia, then 
to 820 images were honoured, yet it is only seeking professors in Europe, and led to Dun- 
from the latter part of the fourth century he glissoirs appointment as a professor. He 
is able to quote instances. He places more reached America in 1825, and lectured for 
reliance on the discovery of relics and such nine years in the university of Virginia 
matters, as Schroeckh observes. Muratoriex- During this period he published a * Human 
presses some doubt as to whether the author Physiology ' in two volumes, and a medical 
of this work was Dungal the astronomer, dictionary. In 1833 he migrated to the 
The name was a common one, and occurs university of Maryland, and lectured at Bal- 
twenty-two times in the * Annals of the Four \ timore on materia medica, therapeutics, hy- 
Masters,' and the subjects of the two treatises ! giene, and medical jurisprudence, and at the 
are very different, it is impossible now to same time wrote treatises on general thera- 
decide the question. Dungal had an excel- peutics and on hygiene. He was elected 
lent library, the catalogue of which has been professor of the institutes of medicine in 
published by Muratori ; prefixed to it is a note Jefferson Medical College, moved to Phila- 
stating that they are the books which * Dungal, delphia in 1836, and there lectured till 1868. 
the eminent Irishman, presented to the blessed He wrote magazine articles on a great variety 
Columbanus/ or, in other words, to the li- ofsubjects, translated and edited many medi- 
brary of Bobbio, the monastery founded by cal books, and wrote a * Practice of Medicine,* 
Columbanus, his countryman. The books 1842, and a * History of Medicine ' (edited 
were afterwards removed by F. Cardinal Bor- since his death by his son, 1872). A complete 
romeo to the Ambrosian library in Milan, < list of his medical writings is printed in the 
where they still remain. Not the least inte- | * Index Catalogue of the Library of the Sur- 
resting of them is the Antiphonary of Bangor geon-General's Office, U.S. Army ' (iii. 949- 
(in county Down), a hymn-book compiled in ' 950). They show extensive superficial ao- 
the seventh century. It has been inferred | quaiutance with books, but no thorough read- 
with some probability, from the presence of 1 ing in medicine, while his knowledge of 
this book, that Dungal was a monk of Bangor, | disease from personal observation seems to 
and brought this book with him when leaving 1 have been small. He could write down in a 
Ireland. Some epistles of his to Alcuin are 1 morning enough to fill fifteen pages of print, 
extant, and an acrostic addressed to Ilildo- | but his reputation for learning in America 
aid. Mabillon has published a contemporary i was due to the want of learning in the uni- 
poem in praise of him, which shows how | versities in which he flourishea. He was a 
highly he was thought of. He is supposed most industrious professor, and excited the 
to have passed the close of his life at Bobbio, admiration of his pupils and of the American 
after the gift of books to its library. The medical world, whicn bought 125,000 copies 
year of his death is not known. ; of his works. He was the most voluminous 

[D'Achery's Spicilegium, x. 143-53, Paris, ^'^^f^ of his day in the new world, and 
1671 ; Bibliotheca Patrum, xiv. 196 ; Schroeckh's *"» American biOCTapher records with pnde 
Kirchonffeschichte, xxiii. 407-14; Muratori ; that in point of bulk the works of all his 
Scriptt.Rer.ItAl.i.bk.ii. 161; O'Conor'sScriptt. American contenaporaries sink into insig- 
Rer. Hiber. iv. 175 ; Migne's Patrologia, cv. col. nificance beside his. He married in London 
447 seq.] T. O. in 1824 Harriette Leadam, and had seven 

DUNGANNON, Viscount (1798-1862). children He died of disease of the aortic 

[See Trevob, Arthtjb Hill.] , ^'^^^«.«' \Ap^^. ^f ^; ^^^ '^V^^ S^^'??'^/"' 

•- ' -• ' examination his brain was found to be five 

DUNGLISSON, ROBLEY, M.D. (1798- ounces heavier than the average English male 

1869), medical writer, son of William Dun- brain. 

glisson, was bom at Keswick, Cumberland, [Gross's Memoir, Philadelphia, 1869; Works.] 

4 Jan. 1798, and, in accordance with a custom K. M. 
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DUNHAM, SAMUEL ASTLEY, LL.D. 
{d. 1858), historian, was author of works 
publishea in Lardner*s ' Cabinet Cjclopiedia/ 
All were distinguished by original research 
and conscientious thoroughness. He wrote : 
1. ' The History of Poknd,' 1831. 2. * His- 
tory of Spain and Portugal,' 5 vols., 1832-3. 
This is still accounted the best work on the 
subject in any language. It obtained for him 
the distinction of being made a member of the 
Royal Spanish Academy ; and it was trans- 
lated into Spanish by Alcala Galiano in 1844. 
3. ' A History of Europe during the Middle 
Ages,' 4 vols., 1833-4. 4. * Lives of the Most 
Eminent Literary and Scientific Menof Qreat 
Britain,' 3 vols., 1836-7. These volumes in- 
clude dramatists and early writers, and were 
not wholly written by Dunham. 5. * History 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway,* 3 vols., 
183d-40. 6. ' History of the Germanic Em- 
pire,' 3 vols., 1 844-6. After this time he was 
largely occupied with the reviewing of books, 
and, in his latest years, with biblical work, 
much of which has never seen the light. He 
is stated to have had a long and mtimate 
acquaintance with Spain, presumably prior to 
thewritinff of his history. He was intimate 
with Southey, who spoke of his knowledge 
of the middle ages as marvellous, and he was 
in close correspondence with Lingard, the 
historian, who was godfather to one of his 
eons. His death took place suddenly by para- 
lysis on 17 July 1858. One of his sons is a 
missionary priest, at present (1 888) labouring 
in the Australian bush. 

[Athenseam, 24 July 1858, p. Ill; Adams's 
Manual of Historical Literature, 1882; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ; communications from Mr. Samuel 
Dunham.] C. W. S. 

DUNK, GEORGE MONTAGU, second 
EablofHalipax (1716-1771),son of George 
Monta^ second baron, who was created Earl 
of Halifax in 1715, and married as his second 
wife Lady Mary Lumley, daughter of Richard, 
earl of scarborouffh, was bom 5 Oct. 1716, 
mnd succeeded on his father's death in 1739 
to the earldom and to the position of ranger 
of Bushey Park. The fiunily estates were but 
small, and throughout his life he was * by no 
means an economist,' but at the commence- 
ment of his career he was ' so lucky as to 
find a great fortune in Kent.' The heiress 
was Anne, the only daughter of William 
Richards, who had inherited in 1718 the pro- 
perty of Sir Thomas Dunk, knight, the re- 
presentative of a family of 'great clothiers' 
seated at Tonss in Hawkhurst, Kent. She 
brought her husband the enormous fortune 
in those days of 110,000/., and the marriage 
was celebrated on 2 July 1741, having been 



delayed for some time because the lady had 
inherited this money on condition of marry- 
ing some one engaged in commercial life. This 
obligation Halifax is said to have fultilled by 
becoming a member of one of the trading com- 
panies in London, and he also assumed her 
name. Richard Cumberland, who as the peer* s 
private secretary had pood opportunities for 
studying their domestic life, bears high wit- 
ness to her character, and to his * perfect and 
sincere regard,' which was shown m his grief 
at her premature decease in 1753, when she 
I was but twenty-eight years old. Halifax was 
'. educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and as a scholar ranked much above 
; his contemporaries in position. When he 
took his seat in the House of Lords he joined 
the opposition as a follower of the Pnnce of 
Wales, and received in October 1742 the post 
of lord of the bedchamber in the prince's 
household ; but at the close of 1744 he made 
his peace with the Peiham ministry, and was 
; rewarded with the position of master of the 
buckhounds. On the invasion of England 
in 1745, Halifax, like other noblemen, volun- 
I teered to raise a regiment, and his speech at 
Northampton on 25 Sept. 1745 to rally the 
gentry of that county to the royal banner 
18 printed in the ' Gentleman's Magazine ' for 
1745, pp. 501-13. Though these promised 
regiments ' all vanished in air or dwindled to 
jobs,' he was created a colonel in the army 
4 Oct. 1745, and though never engaged in 
active service ultimately rose to the position 
■ of lieutenant-general (4 Feb. 1759). The 
I mastership of the buckhounds he retained 
I until June 1746, and from that month until 
i 7 Oct. 1748 he held the chief-justiceship in 
J eyre of the royal forests and parks south of 
. the Trent. In the autumn of that year Halifax 
was placed at the head of the board of trade, 
with John Pownall as its acting secretary, 
and his own chief adviser. By some cntifss 
the new president was deemed overbearing in 
manners and moderate in talents, but hiar eal 
in pushing the mercantile interests of his 
country and his application in raising the 
credit of his department were universally re- 
cognised. The commerce of America was so 
much extended under his direction that he 
was sometimes styled the 'Father of the 
Colonies,' and the town of Halifax in Nova 
Scotia was called after him in 1749, in com- 
memoration of his energy in aiding the foun- 
dation of the colony. In June 1751 he tried, 
says Horace Walpole, to get the West Indies 
entirely placed under the rule of the board 
of trade, and to secure his own nomination 
as * third secretary of state for that quarter 
of the world,' but the king refused his con- 
sent to the scheme. Walpole states that at 
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The troubles with Wilkes had already com- 
menced. Halifax, actinff on the advice of Ed- 
ward Weston, then undeT-secretary of state. 



a later period Halifax twice resigned (in June 
1756 and again in June 1767), and on both 
occasions the ground of his resignation was 

that he had not been promoted to the dignity j signed a general warrant against Wilkes. He 
of secretary of state for the West Indies, j was arrested on 30 April 1763, and carried 
Cumberland allows that his patron threw up , to the house of Halifax, where he was ex- 
his place, ailing a ' breach of promise on j amined by the two secretaries of state. On 
the part of the Duke of Newcastle to give ; 6 May he was discharged b^ the unanimous 
him the seals and a seat in the cabinet as , order of the judges, and without any delay 
secretary of state for the colonies,' but adds ^ rushed into controversy with the two mini- 
that he resumed his old position * ui>on slight 1 sters, endeavouring, though in vain, to oh- 
concessions' from the duke. During these | tain warrants for searching their houses. 




pleaded in his place in the tims of the warrant — the ' mazes of essoigns, 
House of Lords for the unhappy Admiral . privileges, and fines, ordinary and extraor- 
Byng. In October 1757 he was aomitted to 1 dinary,' in which the minister involved him- 
the cabinet, and with this honour remained 1 self are set out in the ' Grenville Papers,' 
at the head of the board of trade until ii. 427 — but without success, for Beardmore 
21 March 1761. He was then nominated to recovered 1,500/. damages in 1764, and the 
the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, and assumed jury awarded to W^ilkes in November 176^ 
the duties of his new position on his arrival | damages amounting to 4,000/. In August 
at Dublin in October 1761, in company with 1763, when Pitt was called upon to form an 
W^.G. Hamilton ('Single-speech Hamilton') administration, the king suggested Halifax 
as his chief secretary, and Kichard Cumber- as the head of the treasury. Pitt instantly 
land as his Ulster secretary. In February of refused, with the remark that * he was a pretty 
the following year the Irish parliament raised man, and as in bad circumstances might be 
the viceroys allowance from 12,000/. to groom of the stole or paymaster.' The Gren- 



16,000/. per annum, whereupon Halifax ac- 
cepted the increased emolument for his suc- 
cessors, but declined to receive it himself. 



ville ministrv dragged on its course until 
July 1765, wnen E^ifax and his Mends were 
dismissed. In the following December over- 



al though his pecuniary affairs were already tures were tendered to him by the new go vem- 
involved, and his expenditure of 2,000/. a | ment, but he remained out of ofiice until the 
year while in Ireland led to greater embar- . formation of his nephew Lord North's ad- 
rassments. Through his popularity with the | ministration, in January 1770, when he re- 
merchants he was created first lord of the ad- j ceived the dignified place of lord privy seal, 
miralty in June 1762, and allowed to retain Exactly a year later he was transferred'to the 
the viceroyalty of Ireland for a year from that more laborious duties of secretary of state, 
date. Before that time expired he became se- although Geoiye III, in writing to Lord 
cretary of st^te in Lord Bute's administration North, said : * Had I been in his situation and 
(October 1 702), and when Bute was succeeded of his age, I should have preferred his motto, 
by George Grenville (April 1763), the seals : otium aim dignitaUi' and Horace Walpole, 
ot'secretaryshipcontinued in Halifax's hands. , in surprise at the appointment, wrote: *He 
His position was further strengthened by an , knew nothing, was too old to learn, and too 
intimation to the foreign ministers that the sottish and too proud to suspect what he 
king had now entrusted the direction of his wanted.' The rapid decay 01 his faculties 
government to Grenville and the two secre- would not have permitted him to continue 
taries. Lords Egremont and Halifax. The long in that arduous position, but he died in 



three ministers were at once christened the 



harness 



on 8 June 17/1, when the king ex- 
his sorrow ' at the loss of so amiable 



triumvirate, and their characters were im- pressed 
mediately criticised by their contemporaries , a man.' A monument by Bacon to his memory 
in politics. One onlooker deemed Egremont 1 was erected in the west aisle of Westminster 
incapable, but assigned to Halifax 'parts, Abbey. At the time of hb death he was 
application, and personal disinterestedness.' , secretary of stat« for the northern depart- 
Another considered Halifax the weakest but ment, ranger and warden of Salcey Forest 
the most amiable of the set, praising the readi- and Bushey Park, lord-lieutenant of North- 
ness, and condemning the subst-ance of his amptonshire (to which he was appointed in 




to recover himself ' by discreditable means.' . in 1762 a poem called ' The Viceroy,' in praise 
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of his government of Ireland and his determi- 
nation not to accept for himself the additional 
allowance of 4,000/. a year which had been 
granted to him. Dr. Dodd, with the assist- 
ance of Bishop Squire, addressed in 1768 * A 
Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Halifax on 
the Peace.' Many of his own letters are in 
the possession of C. F. Weston Underwood, of 
Somerby, near Brigg, to whom they have de- 
scended ^m his ancestor already mentioned 
(HiH, M88, Comm, 10th Rep. App. p. 199), 
Lord Lansdowne {ib. 3rd Rep. App. p. 142 ; 5th 
Rep. App. p. 248, and 6th Rep. App. p. 239), 
Lord Braybrooke (ib. 8th Rep. App. p. 286), 
and among the collections formerly oelonging 
to Lord Ashbumham (ib, 8th Rep. App. iii. 
p. 15). In 1769 there appeared vol. i. of 
* Letters between the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
Halifax, &c., and Wilkes.' It was a genuine 
work, but the second volume was never issued. 
Halifax's administration of the board of trade 
held out the promise of a bright future for 
him in the highest position oi official life ; 
but his advancement, unfortunately for his 
reputation, was delayed until his fortunes 
were wasted and his faculties impaired by 
dissipation. The * favourite mistress' previ- 
ously referred to was represented with him 
in a caricature in the ^ Town and Country 
Magazine 'for 1769. She was described as 
'D***l**n bom Faulkner,' and her name 
was Mary Anne Faulkner, the niece and 
adopted daughter of George Faulkner, the 
Dublin printer. A singer at the Drury Lane 
Theatre, and deserted by a worthless hus- 
band, she became the governess of Halifax's 
daughter, and then his mistress, by whom he 
had two children. For her sake he broke oif 
a marriage with a wealthy lady, the daughter 
and heiress of Sir Thomas ifruij of North- 
amptonshire, whereupon the bon-mot circu- 
lated throughout London that ' the hundreds 
of Drury have got the better of the thousands 
of Drury.' She accompanied him into Ire- 
land, and became notorious there and else- 
where as a placemonger. His ambition and 
extravagance were shown over the notorious 
election for the borough of Northampton in 
1768, when three peers, Halifax, Northamp- 
ton, and Spencer, struggled for the supremacy, 
and the contest and subsequent scrutiny cost 
the last of them 100,000/., and the others 
150,000/. apiece. , 

p¥alpole*s Letters, CoDningham's ed. i. 334, 
iii. 21, 84-90, 817, 886, iv. 2, 85-6, 74, v. 106, 
282, 299, 801 ; Walpole s Last Ten Years of 
George U, i. 178. 844, ii. 176; Walpole's Me- 
moirs of Reign of George III, i. 1 77, 276-80, 293, 
416, ii. 61-60, iv. 261 ; Coiresp. of George HI 
and Lord North, i. 60-1, 78-4; Chatham Cor. 
xesp. iv. 69, 72, 148, 179; GrenviUe Paper 



ii. 427, iii. 221-2 ; Mahon 8 Hist. iv. 4, v. 28, 
31, 38, 07, 234 ; Satirical Prints at Brit Museum, 
iv. 686-7; Cumberland's Memoirs (1806), 98- 
122, 134-40,168-64, 180-5; Corresp. of Frances, 
Countess of Hartford (1806), ii. 101, iii. 206; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 280, 350, viii. 61 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1762, pp. 133-4, 1764, pp. 600-1, 1769, 

Sp. 633-7, 1771, p. 287; Malcolm's Lond. Re- 
ivivum, i. 102 ; Hasted's Kent, iii. 71 ; Burke's 
Extinct Peerage ; Doyle's Official Baronage ; 
Taylor's Sir Joshua Reynolds, i. 240, 263, 266 ; 
Grego'sParl. Elections (1886).226-8.] W. P. C. 

DUNKARTON, ROBERT (n, 1770- 
1811), mezzotint engraver, horn in London in 
1744, was a pupil of Pether. He practised 
as a portrait^painter at first, but discontinued 
exhibiting after 1779. In 1762 he was awarded 
a premium by the Society of Arts. His works 
in mezzotint bear dates from 1770 to 1811. 
He scraped over forty portraits, among which 
were : Henry Addington, after Copley ; Wil- 
liam, lord Amherst, after Devis ; Sarah and 
JefTery Amherst, after Robert Fagan ; Eliza- 
beth Billington, aft.er Downman; Anne Cat- 
ley, after Lawranson ; James, earl of Fife, 
aKer Devis ; James, lord LifTord, after Rey- 
nolds; Lady Philadelphia Wharton, after 
A. Vandyck, &c. To these should be added 
numerous plates, published in 1810-16, in 
Woodbum s * One llundred Portraits of Il- 
lustrious Characters,* and, in 1816, 'Fifteen 
Portraits of Royal Personages.* Other por- 
traits were sold at Richardson's sale, 22 April 
1814, as portraits to illustrate Clarendon and 
Burnet. 

[Smith's British Mezzotinto Portraits, pt. i. 
p. 221.] L. F. 

DUNKEN, ALFRED JOHN (1812- 
1879), antiquary and historian, the only son 
of John Dunkin [q. v.] by his wife Anne, 
daughter of William Chapman, civil engineer, 
was bom at Islington, London, on 9 Aug. 
1812. He received his education at the Mili- 
tary College, Vendome. In 1831 he entered 
his fathers printing and stationeir business 
at Bromley, Kent, removed with him in 1837 
to a new establishment at Dartford, and a 
little later took charge of a branch business 
at Gravesend. Some years after his father's 
death, in December 1840, he opened a London 
branch at 140 Queen Victoria Street. While 
travelling in the severe winter of 1878-9 he 
was seized with bronchitis at Newbury, Berk- 
shire, but managed to get up to London to 
the house of an old nurse at 110 Stamford 
Street, Blackfriars Road. There he died after 
a few days' illness, 30 Jan. 1879. He was 
buried in Dartford cemetery, 4 Feb. He was 
never married. By his will he directs that 
after the death of his sister and residuary 
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legatee, Miss Elleu Elizabeth Dunkin, now logical Mine, a collection of Antiquarian 
(1888) living at Dartford, his library and Nuggets relating to the County of Kent . . . 
collections are to so, under certain conditions, including the Laws of Kent during the 
to the Guildhall Library. On failure of such ' Saxon epoch,' vols. 1-3, 8vo, London, 1855 
conditions the collections are to be presented [63-031 In the belief that he was the 
to the trustees of the British Museum ; and original editor, he printed (8vo, * Noviomago/ 
that the family monuments at Dartford and 18^6) twenty-five copies of the works of 
Bromley may be maintained and renewed Kadulphus, abbot of Coggeshall, to which 
when necessary, he left to the lord mayor, he appended an English translation. An 
the vicars of Dartford and Bromley, and the imperlect copy of this unlucky undertaking, 
principal librarian of the British Museum ' with some severe remarks by Sir F. Madden, 
freehold est4ites at Stone, Erith, and Bromley; ' is in the British Museum, 
ten guineas annually to be spent in a visitar | [Dartford and West Kent Advertiser, 1 and 8 
tion dinner to examine the tombs and me- , peb. 1879; Dartford Express, 8 Feb. 1879; Dart- 
monals (Pnntinff Times and Lithographer, ford Chronicle, 1 and 8 Feb. 1879 ; Brit. Mus. 
15 April 1879, p. 89). Dunkin had an honest Cat.] O. G. 

love for antiquities, but his writings contain 

Uttle that is valuable. The lighter essays DUNKIN, JOHN (1782-1846), topogra- 
which he contributed to periodicals, and of pher, the son of John Dunkin of Bicester, 
which he afterwards reprinted a few copies, Oxfordshire, by his wife, Elizabeth, widow 
are simply inane. The following is probably of John Telford, and daughter of Thomas and 
an incomplete list: 1. ^NundinsB Cantianse. Johanna Timms, was bom at Bicester on 
Some Account of the Chantry of Milton-next- 16 May 1782. While attending the free 
Gravesend, in which is introduced a notice school of that town he met with a severe 
of Robert Pocock, the history of Dartford ; accident, and for many years it was feared 
Market and Fair, together with remarks on that he would remain a cripple for life. He 
the appointment of Grammar School Feof- employed the leisure thus imposed upon him 
fees generally,* 12mo, Dover, 1842 (twelve | chiefly by scribbling verses, but contrived at 
copies printed). 2. ' LegendsB CantiansB. | the same time to pick up some knowledge of 
A^' illiam de Eynsford, the excommunicate ; history and archaeology. After serving an 
a Kentish legend,' 8vo, London, 1842 (twenty- ' apprenticeship to apnnter, and living lor a 
five copies printed). 3. ' Nundinas FloralisB. while in London, he established himselfbefore 
Fugitive Papers. May Day, May Games, &c.,* 1815 as a bookseller, stationer, and printer 
8vo, Dover, 1843 (twelve copies printed), at Bromley, Kent. Here he published his 

4. ^NundinsB Literariae. Fugitive Papers, first topographical work, a compilation in 
Christmas ICve, Christmas, Easter, Whitsun- part from Fhilipott, Hasted, and Lysons, en- 
tide, Harvest-Time, and the Morris Dancers,' , titled * Outlines of the History and Anti- 
12mo, Dover, 1843 (twelve copies print^jd). quities of Bromley in Kent. . . . To which 

5. ' The Keign of Lockriu : a poem. Re- ' is added an investigation of the Antiquities 
marks upon modem poetry. Second edition of Hoi wood Hill ... W ... A. J. Kempe,* 
with additions. The History of Lockrin, &c.,* 8vo, Bromley, 1815. It was followed the 
8vo,London,Dartford(printed,1845). 6.* Me- next year by * The History and Antiquities 
morandaofSpringhead and its neighbourhood of Bicester. . . To which is added an Li- 
during the primeval period' (without au- quiry into the History of Alchester, a city of 
thor's name), 8vo, London, 1848 (one hun- theDobuni. . . . With an Appendix and . . . 
dred coi)ie8 privately printed). 7. * History Kennett's Glossary,* 2 parts, 8vo, London, 
of the (5ountv of Kent,' 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1816. In 1819 he commenced arranging for 
185()-5H-oo [-77]. Dunkin belonged to nu- | the press his account of the hundreds of Bul- 
merous archa?ological societies, English and lington and Ploughley, Oxfordshire, for which 
foreign. An original member of the British he liad previously collected large materials. 
Archaeological Association, he edited and * The following year,* writes his son, * was 
printed the report of the first general meet- devoted principally to re-examinations of the 
ing, held at Canterbury in September 1844 towns, villages, &c., together with a personal 
(one hundred and fifty copies, 8vo, London, superintendence of the great excavations he 
Gravesend [printed], 1845), and that of the was conducting at Ambrosden and Bicester,* 
special general meeting of 5 March 1845 the particulars of which will be found de- 
(one hundred and fifty copies, 8vo, London, tailed in the Appendix. In 1823 the work 
Gravesend [printed], 1845). Again, in 1851 appeared under the title of * Oxfordshire : the 
he saw through the press the report of the I History and Antiauities of the Hundreds of 
fifth general meeting, held at Worcester in ' Bullington and Ploughley,* &c., 2 vols. 4to, 
August 1848. He also edited ' The Archs&o- London. The impression was limited to a 
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hiuidred copies, of which seventy only were ■ gentleman of much wit and the hest English 
for sale. In 1837 Dunkin removed to Dart- ' as well as Latin poet in this kingdom * (Let- 
ford, where three years previously he had com- t«r to A.ld. Barber, 17 Jan. 1737-8). Deane 
menced to build himself a large printing esta- Swift, writing of the* Vindication of the Libel/ 
blishment. Shortly afterguards he opened a ' a poem attriouted to Jonathan Swift, says 
branch business at Gravesend. In 1844nepub- * that poem was, I know, written by my very 
lished his * History and Antiquities of Dart^ worthy friend Dr. Dunkin, with whom I have 
fordwith Topographical Notices of the Neigh- spent many a jovial evening; he was a man 
bourhood,' 8vo, London, Dartford [print^]. of genuine true wit and a delightful com- 
Thenceforward he occupied himself in ar- panion ' (Nichols, Ulustr. v. 384). Besides 
ranging the materials he had accumulated the two poems already mentioned Dunkin 
for the histories of Oxfordshire and Kent. ■ wrote : * Techreth3rrambeia sive poema in P. 
He died on 22 Dec. 1846, and by his desire I MurphorumTrin. Coll. subianitorem,' Dublin, 
was buried on the eastern side of the lichgate ' 1^730 ; a translation of * Techrethyrambeia,' 
of St. Edmund 
as possible to the 
magus, which he 

work. A brass was erected to his memorv published among Swift'spoems; * The Lovers 
in that part of Dartford parish church which Web,* Dublin, 1734 ; * Epistola ad Francis- 
is now occupied by the organ {Dartford cum Bindonemarm., cuiadjiciuntur quatuor 
Chronicle, 8 Feb. 1879). In 1807 he married Odae,' Dublin, 1741 ; ' Hymen's Triumph,* a 
Anne Chapman Chapman, the daughter of poemin the* Gentleman's Magazine* for 1743 
William (jhapman of Lincolnshire, a well- | (xiii. 2()8) ; a prologue at the opening of a 
known civil engineer, by whom he left issue Dublin hospital, in the * Gentleman's Maga- 
a son, Alfiped John [q. v.], and a daughter, zine' for 1/45 (xv. 209) ; * Boeotia, a poem,' 




Ellen Elizabeth. His widow survived him 
nineteen years, dying at Dartford on 1 2 March 
1865, aged 77 ( Gent Mag. 3rd ser. xviii. 533). 
Dunkin was an original member of the Bri- 
tish Archffiological Association. 

[Gent. Mag. new ser. zxvii. 320-2 (with a 
portrait).] G. G. 

DUNKIN, WILLIAM, D.D. (1709?- 
1765), poet, was left in early life to the chaive 
of Trinity College, Dublin, by an aunt wno 



Dublin, 1747 ; * The Bramin, an eclogue to 
Edm. Nugent, esq.,' London, 1751 (Nugent 
was apparently an old pupil) ; * An Ode on 
the death of Frederick, r. of Wales, with 
remarks by P. H. M. D.,' Dublin, 1752 ; ' An 
Epistle to the Rt. Hon. Philip, Earl of Chester- 
field,' Dublin, 1760 ; * The Poet's Prayer,' a 
poem in the * Annual Register ' for 1774 (vol. 
xvii. pt. ii. p. 223) ; * Select Poetical Works,' 
Dublin, 1769-70; ' Poetical Works,' to which 
are added his * Epistles to the Earl of Chester- 
bequeathed her property to the college with | field,' Dublin, 1774, 2 vols, 
the condition that it should provide for his i [Swift's Correspondence and the notes thereto 
education and advancement iii life. He took in Scott's edition ; Dublin University Catalogue 
hisB.A. degree in 1729, D.D. in 1744. As a of Graduates; manuscript records at Portora 
young man he had a reputation for foolish Royal School, Enniskillen ; deaths in Gent. Mag. 
acts and clever poems. One of these poems, for December 1766 (xxxv. 590) ; Brit. Mus. Cat. 
' Bettesworth's Exultation/ written in 1733, of Printed Books ; Nichols's Lit. Anec<l. i. 427.] 
may be found among Swift's poems. Some . E. C-n. 

time after this Duritin was introduced to DUNLOP, ALEXANDER (1684-1747), 
Swift, who became at once a very valuable Greek scholar, eldest son of William Dunlop 
patron to him. His ordination by the Arch- [q. v.], principal of Glasgow University, bom 
bishop of Cashel in 1736 and the increase of in Carolina in 1684, was appointed professor 
the annuity which he received from Trinity of Greek in the university of Glasgow about 
College from 70/. to 100/. in 1736 were both 1706. He published in 1736 a Greek gram- 
due to Swift's intercession, which caused his mar, which for many years was in general 
marriage and other imprudent acts to be use in Scottish schools. In consequence ot 
overlooked. In 1739 Swift made a strenuous failing sight he resigned his chair in 1742 
attempt to procure the living of Coleraine on the terms that his salary and house should 
for him, but in this he was not successful, be secured to him during life. His successor, 
At that time Dunkin was keeping a school Dr. James Moor, was appointed on 9 July 
at Dublin, and in August 1746 Chesterfield, 1742. Dunlop died on 27 April 1747. 
with whom he had some intimacy, appointed [Glasgow Journal, 27 April 1747 ; Notices and 
himtothemastershipofPortoraRoyalSchool, Documents illustrative of the Literary History 
Ennisldllen, which he held till his death on of Glasgow (Maitland Club), p. 128.] 
24 Nov. 1766. Swift speaks of him as <a J. M. R. 
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DUNLOP, ALEXANDER COLQU- ' in Scotland, to which his services and abili- 
HOUN-STIRLING - MURllAY- (1798 - ties weU entitled him. 

1870), church lawyer and politician, bom His services in parliament were fruitful of 
27 Dec. 1798, was the fifth son of Alexander much useful legislation. In a sketch of his 
Dunlop ofKeppoch, Dumbartonshire, by Mar- life by his friend, David Maclagan, mention 
garet Uolquhoun of Kenmure, Lanarkshire, is made of eight several acts which he got 
His family had in former times taken much passed. Those on legal points introduced 
interest in the Scottish church. Dunlop was important practical amendments of the laws, 
called to the bar in 1820, and in his earliest the most interesting, perhaps, being that 
years was an ardent student of his profession, which put a stop to uretna Green marriages. 
In 1822 he became one of the editors of * Shaw Some of his measures bore on social improve- 
and Dunlop*s Reports,' and gave no little evi- ment, one of them being an act to facilitate 
dence of his legal attainments. At an early the erection of dwelling-nouses for the work- 
period his attention was specially directed to ing classes, and another an act to render re- 
parochial law ; in 1826 he published a treatise formatories and industrial schools more avail- 
on the law of Scotland relating to the poor, in able for vagrant and destitute children, well 
1833 a treatise on the law of patronage, and known as Dunlop's Act. 
afterwards his fuller treatise on parochial law. The most chivalrous of his parliamentaiy 
The sympathies of Dunlop were very warmly sen'ices was an attack (19 March 1861 ) on the 
enlisted m the operations of the church, and government of Lord Palmerston, which he 
he took an active part in all the ecclesiastical had usually supported, in connection with 
reforms and benevolent undertakings of the the Afghan war. Many years after the event 
period. But in a pre-eminent degree his in- it was ascertained thit certain despatches 
terest was excited by the questions relating written in 1839 by Sir Alexander Bumes, 
to the law of patronage, and the collision '. our envoy at the Afflfhan court, had been 
which arose out of them between the church I tampered with in publication, and made to 
and the civil courts. Relying on history express opinions opposite to those which Sir 
and statute Dunlop very earnestly supported ' Alexander held. Dunlop, at a great sacrifice 
what was called tne * non-intrusion party, of feeling, moved on 19 Marcn 1801 for a 
led by Chalmers and others, believing it to committee of inquiry, and was very ablv sup- 
be constitutionally in the right, and when ported by Mr. Briglit and others. Loii Pal- 
the church became involved m litigation he merston was put to great straits in his de- 
devoted himself with rare disinterestedness fence, as it could not be denied that Biimes's 
to her defence. He not only defended the despatches had been changed ; but Disraeli 
church at the bar of the court of session, but came to his rescue, and on the ground that 
in private councils, in committees, deputa- the matter was now twenty years old advised 
tions, and publi(!ations he was unwearied on the house not to reopen it.* On a division 
her behalf. The public documents in which the motion of Dunlop was negatived bv a 
his position was stated and defended, espe- vote of 159 to 49. 

cially the * Claim of Right ' in 1842, the * Pro- In 1868 he resigned his seat in parliament, 
test and Deed of Demission' in 1843, were the rest of his days being spent chieflv on his 
mainly his work. ^ property of Corsock in Dumfriesshire*. Lord 

In 1844 he married Eliza Esther, only child Cockbum in his * Joumar ranks Dunlop in 
of John Murray of Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, everything, except impressive public exhibi- 
and on the death of his father-in-law in 1849 tion, superior to Chalmers and Candlish. 
he assumed the name of Murray-Dunlop. Sub- * Dunlop,' he says, *is the purest of enthu- 
sea uently , in 1 866, on succeeding to the estate siasts. Tlie generous devotion with which he 
of his cousin, William Colquhoun-Stirling of havS given himself to this cause (the church) 
Law and Edinbamet, he took the name of has retarded, and will probably arrest the 
Colquhoun-Stirling-Murray-Dunlop. Inl8-f5 success of his very considerable talent and 
and 1847 ho contested the representation of I learning ; but a crust of bread and a cup of 
his native town of Greenock, but without sue- j cold water would satisfy all the worldly de- 
ce.«s ; in 18o2 he was returned by the electors, ! sires of this most disinterested person. His 
and for fifteen years represented them in a ; luxury would be in his obtaining justice for 
way that met with their most cordial appre- : his favourite and oppressed church, which 
ciation. In early life he had been ator\',but ' he espouses from no love of power or any 
he was now thoroughly liberal. In parlia- , other ecclesiastical object, but solely from 
ment, however, while generally supporting piety and the love of the people.' 
the liberals he retained an independent posi- Dunlop died on 1 Sept. 1870, in the seven- 
tion, declining offices both in connection with ty-second year of his age. He had four sons 
the government and with his own profession j and four daughters. 
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[Notice of the late Mr. Dunlop, by Mr. David DUNLOP, JAMES (d. 1832), of Dunlop, 
Maclagan ; Hansard's Debates ; Disruption Wor- Ayrshire, lieutenant-general, was fifth son of 
thies ; Scotsman and Daily Review, 2 Sept. 1870 ; John Dunlop, laird of that ilk, by his wife, 
Funeral Sermons, by Rev. Dr. J. Julius Wood Frances Anne [see Dunlop, Frances Annb 
«nd Rev. Dr. Candlish; personal recollections Wallace], last surviving daughter of Sir 
4ind letters from Mr. Dunlop's family to the xhomas Wallace, bart., of Craigie, and was 
^imUr.] W. G. B, , enfeoffed of the Dunlop estate in 1784 on the 

DUNLOP, FRANCES ANNE WAL- resignation of his father, his only remaining 
LACE (1730-1815), of Dunlop, friend of elder brother. Sir Thomas, having already 
Robert Bums, descended from a brother of | succeeded to the Craigie estate under the 
William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, was name of Wallace. Before this, in January 
the last surviving daughter of Sir Thomas I 1778, James Dunlop had been appointed en- 
Wallace of Craigie, by his wife Eleonora Ag- sign in the old 82nd (Hamilton) foot, raised 
new, daughter ofColonelAgnew of Lochryan. , in the lowlands at that time at the cost of 
She was bom on 16 April 1 730. Her only bro- ' the Duke of Hamilton. Dimlop accompanied 
ther died before her father, and on her father's the regiment to Nova Scotia and obtained 
death in 1760 she inherited the property, his lieutenancy in 1779. In the spring of 
Previous to this she had, at the age of seven- that year he went with the flank companies 
teen, become the wife of Mr. John Dunlop of to New York and was wrecked on the coast 
Dunlop, Ayrshire. She made the acquaint- ; of New Jersey, when four-fifths of the com- 
ance of Bums in the w^inter of 1786, shortly pany to which he belonged were drowned 
after the publication of his first Kilmarnock and the rest made prisoners by the Ameri- 
volume. Having read the * Cottar's Satur- cans. Having been exchanged, Dunlop ac- 
day Night * in a mend's copy while recover- i companied part of the 80th foot from New 
ingfrom a severe illness, she was so delighted ; York to Virginia, and was actively engaged 
with it that she immediat^ily sent off a mes- there. When the mouth of the Chesapeake 
senger to Mossgiel, fifteen or sixteen miles was seized by two French frigates, he was 
distant, for half a dozen copies, and with despatched with the news to Charlestown, 
a friendly invitation for Bums to call at where he arrived in April 1 781 ; after which 
Dunlop Ilouse. Her relationship to Wallace he joined a detachment under Major (aft^jr- 
was also mentioned, and Bums in his reply wa*rdsSirJame8)Craig[q.v.] at Wilmington, 
warmly expressed his gratification at her North Carolina, and commanded a troop of 
noticing his attempts to celebrate her illus- mounted infentry acting as dragoons. After 
irious ancestor. From tliis time they became Comwallis's surrender at York Town, Vir- 
fast Mends and frequent correspondents, ginia, on 19 Oct. 1781, the troops at Wil- 
Bums's letters to her being often on the mington were withdrawn to Charlestown, 
more serious themes. He was also in the and Dunlop, who meanwhile had purchased 
habit of enclosing poems to her, among the ; a company in his own corps, the 82nd, re- 
more remarkable sent her being * Auld Lang joined it at Halifax, where he served until 
Syne,* * Gae fetch to me a pint of wine,* and the peace in 1783, when the regiment was 
* Farewell, thou fair day.* In his last years ordered home. A leak caused the transport 

she desert^ him, and he sent her several ' * ^— ^~*' — —^ — ♦**- ♦^^^^^ i««^«.^ 

letters without ever rec( 
tion. In his last written 
he says that having written so often without ; on half-pay. In 1787, having raised men for 
•obtaining an answer, he would not have a company in the 77th foot, one of the four 
writtenner again but for the fact that he i king's regiments raised at that time at the 
would soon be * beyond that bourne whence expense of the East India Company, he was 
no traveller returns.* When Currie proposed brought on full pay in that regiment, accom- 
to write the * Life of Bums,* Mrs. Dunlop re- ' panied it to Bombay, and served under Lord 
fused to permit her letters to Bums to see Comwallis in the campaign against Tippoo 
the light, but agreed to give a letter of Bums Sahib in 1791. In 1794 he became deputy 
for every one of hers returned. As Bums i paymaster-general of king's troops, Bombay, 
wrote several to her without obtaining an and later, military secretary to tne governor 
answer, these were not recovered. She died of Bombay. The same year he became brevet- 
on 24 May 1815. She had seven sons and | mwor, which promotion did not appear in 
.six daughters. Bums, in her honour, named I oraers in India until two years afterwards. 
his second son Francis Wallace. : He became major in the 77th in September, 

[Robertson's Account of the Families in Ayr ; I and lieutenant-colonel in December 1795. 
PiU^enon's History of Ayr ; Works of Robert When the latter promotion was announced 
BuTDM,} T. F. H. in orders about twelve months after date, 
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Dunlop resigned bis staffappointmentsjoined , DUNLOP, JAMES (1795-1848), astro- 
lii8 regiment, and commanded a field-force nomer, was bom in Ayrsbire in 1795. He 
against a refractory rajab in MaUibar, defeat- accompanied Sir Tbomas Makdougall Brib- 
ing: tbreedetacbments, one of tbem two tbou- bane [q. v.] to New Soutb Wales in 1821 as 
sand strong, sent out against bim. After tbis assistant in tbe observatory founded by bim 
be commanded at Cocbin. On tbe breaking at Paramatta, of wbicb, after Riimker*s de- 
out of the Mysore war, be was appointed to parture on 1() June 1823, Dunlop remained in 
a European brigade in General Stewart's divi- sole cbarge. Tbe greater part of tbe obser- 
sion, and commanded it in tbe action at Se- vations for tbe * Brisbane Cat^log^e ' of 7385 
daseer 6 Marcb, and at the capture of Seringa- southern stars, brought to a close on 2 March 
patam 4 May 1799, where he led the left 1826, were thus made by bim. He detected 
column of assault (tbe right column being Encke*s comet on 2 June 1822, at its first 
led by David Baird[q.v.l), and received a very calculated return, and observed the bright 
severe tulwar wound, from which be never comet of 1825 from 21 July to 8 Nov., infer- 
quite recovered. He was subsequently em- ring axial rotation from striking changes in 
ployed against tbe bill-forts in the Canara tbe figure of its tail. An occultation by tbe 
country, and soon after returned home. On same body of tbe third ma^tude star 17 Eri- 
the renewal of tbe war with France in 1803, dani was carefully watchea by bim on 3 Oct. 
Dunlop was ordered to take command of a {Edinb. Joum, of Science, vi. 84). 
royal garrison battalion in Guernsey, com- Aft4*T the return of bis principal to Europe 
posed of recruiting detachments and recruit* late in 1825 Dunlop resobred, at some sacri- 
of king*s regiments serving in India. In 1804 fice of his private interests, to remain in tbe 
be exchanged from tbe 77 tn to 59th foot, then colony for the purpose of exploring it« little- 
stationed on the Kentish coast ; in 1805 be known skies. A nine-foot reflector of bis 
became brigadier-general and was appointed own construction served bim for sweeping 
to a brigade in Cornwall ; afterwards ne was from tbe pole to latitude 30^ ; and his micjro- 
transferred to the eastern district, and for a metrical measures of double stars were exe- 
time commanded a highland brigade at Col- cut ed with a 46-incb equatorial, wbicb be bad 
Chester. He became a major-general 25 July ••• <. -i . - - 

1810, and in October was appointed to the 
staff" of Lord Wellington's army in tbe Penin- 
sula, which be joined at Torres Vedras in vatory. The chief results were embodied in 
November the same year. lie was appointed * A Catalogue of Nebulae and Clusters of Stars 
to a brigade in the oth division under Gene- in tbe Southern Hemisphere, observed at Pa- 
ral Leith, which took part in the pursuit of ramatta in New Soutb Wales,'presented to 
the French to Santarem. On Leith's de- the Royal Society by Sir John H^rschel, and 
parture after the return of the division to read on 20 Dec. 1827 (Phil. Trans, cxviii. 
Torres Ve<lras, Dunlop assumed command. 113). The collection included 029 objects. 
At the head of the division he joined Lord nearly all previously unknown, and was ac- 
Wellington between Leiria and Pombal in companied by drawings of tbe more remark- 
March 1811, and commanded it throughout able among them. Its merit was acknow- 
tbe ensuing campaign, including tbe battle ledged by tbe bestowal of the Astronomical 
of Fuent^s d*Onoro, 5 May 1811, with tbe Society's gold medal, in presenting wbicb, on 
exception of a period of ten days, when the , 8 Feb. 1828, Sir John Herscbel spoke in high 
command devolved on Sir William Erskine. terms of Dunlop's qualities as an observer 
When tbe division went into winter quarters {Monthly Notices, i. oO). Unfortunately tbis 
at Guarda, Dunlop obtained leave of absence favourable opinion was not altogether con- 
and did not rejoin the Peninsular army. He firmed by subsequent experience. No more 
was made lieutenant-general in 1817, and than 211 ofDunlop's nebulie were disclosed 
colonel 75th foot in 1 827. He represented the by Herscbel's far more powerful telescopes at 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright in three suedes- the Cape, and be was driven to conclude that 
siveparliamentsfrom 1813 to 1826. He died in in a great number of cases * a want of suffi- 
1832. Dunlop married, in 1802, Julia, daugh- cient light or defining power in tbe instru- 
ter of Hugh Baillie of Monckton, and by ner ment used by Mr. Dunlop has been tbe cause 
left issue. His grandson, tbe late Sir James of his setting down objects as nebulee where 
Dunlop, M.P., received a baronetcy in 1838. none really exist ' {Observations at the Cape, 

[For the genealogy of the ancient Lowland P* ^i* .^'^^ ^^^ ^^% 'Brisbane Catalogue' 

family of Dunlop of Dunlop, see Jjis. Paterson's aflord bim the well-determmed star places he 

Acet. of CO. Ayr (Ayr, 1847), ii. 46-8 ; for Dun- expected from it. The polar distances proved 

lop's senricos see Philippart's R. Mil. Cal. 1820, indeed satisfactory : but tbe right ascensions 

vol. iii. ; Gent. Mag. cii. i. 640.] H. M. C. were affected by comparatively large instru- 
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mental errors imperfectly investi^ted. Moon- 
lit and other nights unfavourable to the dis- 
covery of nebulsB were devoted by Dunlop at 
Paramatta to the observation of double stars, 
of which 254 were catalogued, and 29 micro- 
metrically measured by liim. In the form 
of a letter to Brisbane these results were im- 

?arted to the Astronomical Society on 9 May 
828, and were published in their ' Transac- 
tions * with the title * Approximate Places of 
Double Stars in the Southern Hemisphere ' 
{Mem, R. A. Soc. iii. 257). Some have not 
since been re-identified, no doubt owing to ' 
faultiness in their assigned positions. 

Dunlop returned to Europe in April 1827 
and took charge of Sir Thomas ^Brisbane's ' 
observatory at Makerstounin Koxburghshire, ' 
where he observed Encke*s comet 26 Oct. to 
25 Dec. 1828 (tft. iv. 186), and determined 
the difference of the right ascensions of 
the moon and stars in her parallel,' with a 
four-foot transit instrument in 1829-30 (ib, 
V. 349). In 1827, 1828, and 1829 he made 
an extensive series of magnetic observations 
In various parts of Scotland, and arranged 
the ascertained particulars in ' An Account 
of Observations made in Scotland on the Dis- ' 
tribution of the Magnetic Intensity,' commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
on 19 April 1830 by Brisbane, who had borne 
the entire expense of the undertaking (Edinb. 
Pkil, Trans, xii. 1). A chart of the isody- 
namical magnetic lines throughout Scotland 
was appended. 

On Kiimker's resignation in 1829, Dunlop 
■was by the government of New South Wales 
appointed director of the Paramatta Obser- 
vatory, and repaired to his post in 1831. He ' 
there discovered two small comets on 30 Sept. ' 
1833and 19 March 1834 respectively (3fonf% 
Notices, iii. 100) ; determined the relative 
brightness of about four hundred southern 
stars with a double image eye-piece {lb, ii. | 
190) ; and his observations 01 the * Moon and 
Moon-culminating Stars, Eclipses of Jupiter's 
Satellites, and Occultations ot Fixed Stars by 
the Moon ' during 1838 were laid bv Brisbane 
before the Royal Astronomical Society (ib. 
T. 8). These were the last signs of activity 
£rom the Paramatta Observatory. Dunlop 
resigned in 1842, and the instruments were 
removed to Sydney five years later. He died 
at Bora Bora, Brisbane Water, on 22 Sept. 
1848, aged 63. He had been since 1828 a 
fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and he was a corresponding member of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences. 

[Sydney Morning Herald, 27 Sept 1848; 
Coinptas Kendns, zzzii. 261 ; Observatory, iii. 
614 ; H. G. RuBsell on the Sydney Observatoiy ; 
Roy. Soe.'s Cat. of Sci. Papers.] A. M. C. 



DUNLOP, JOHN (1755-1820), song- 
writer, bom November 1755, was the youngest 
son of Provost Colin Dunlop of Carmyle in 
the parish of Old Monkland, Lanarkshire. 
He began life as a merchant, and was lord 
provost of Glasgow in 1796. He lived at 
Kosebank, near Glasgow, a property which 
he planted and beautified. Early in the 
eighteenth century it came into the posses- 
sion of Provost Murdoch, and through his 
daughter, Margaret, it fell to her son-in-law, 
John Dunlop. He was appointed collector 
of customs at Borrowstounnesa, whence he 
was afterwards removed to Port Glasgow. 
An active-minded man, he is described as ' a 
merchant, a sportsman, a mayor, a collector, 
squire, captain and poet, politician and fac- 
tor.* His humour and social qualities made 
him sought after. He sang well and wrot« 
songs, some of which show a graceful lyrical 
faculty and are still popular. 'Oh dinna 
ask me gin I loV ye' is perhaps the best 
known, and with * Here's to the year that's 
awa ' is often included in collections of Scot- 
tish poetry. These and two others by him 
are in the ' Modem Scottish Minstrel ' (1857, 
V. 77-81) of Dr. C. Rogers. Dunlop was also 
known as a writer of monumental and other 
inscriptions. He was a leading member of 
the convivial Hodge Podge Club in Glasgow, 
for which some of his verses were composed 
(J. Strang, Glasgow and its Clubs^ 2nd edit. 
1857, pn. 43-6, 50, 53). In figure he was 
a * hogshead,' but *as jolly a cask as ere 
loaded the ground.' In 1818 he edited for 
a son of Sir James and Lady Frances Steuart 
some letters to them from Lady Mary W. 
Montagu, since reprinted by Lord Wham- 
clifle. He printea for private circulation a 
couple of volumes of his occasional pieces, 
and his son, John Colin Dunlop [q. v.], the 
author of the * History of Fiction,^ edited a 
volume of his poems in 1836. According to 
the statement of the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
four volumes of poetry in manuscript are in 
existence {Notes and Queries, 5th ser. iv. 435). 
He died at Port Glasgow 4 Sept. 1820, aged 
65 (Scots Magazine, October 1820, p. 383). 

His works are : 1. * Poems on several 
Occasions,' Greenock, 1817-19, 2 vols. 8vo 
(only ten copies, privat^ily printed ; one is 
in tne Abbotsfora Library). 2. 'Original 
Letters from the Right Hon. Lady Mary W. 
Montagu to Sir James and Lady Frances 
Steuart, and Memoirs and Anecdotes of those 
distinguished Persons,' 12mo, Greenock, 1818 
^privately printed). 3. 'Poems on several 
Occasions from 1793 to 1 81 6,' 8vo, Edinburgh, 
1836 (only fifty copies privately printed by 
J. Colin Dunlop). Not one 01 tnese three 
works is in the JBritish Museum. 
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[0. Stewart's Curiosities of GhLsgow Citizen- j supplementinflr R. Watson and Thonwon's 
ship. 1881 pp 201-2; Mirtin's C^italogue of j ^Pliilip 11 anlnP (1655-1621), which, with 
Privately Printed Books, 2nd edition, 1854, pp. Roh<>rtann'ia « n»i«i.l«« V o«^ rui* '-^x^ • 
232, 243. 463; Coltness Collections (Maitland of the^n^ n^^^ 

Club), 1842. pp. xxi, 310. 383, 388; Letters to ' w ' (V^rT^^ ^ 1 .J House of Bour- 
LadySteuart and a. Chalmers. NovemberI804, •?. (1/00-88), supply the English reader 
in British Museum. Addit. MS. 22901, ff. 205, ^*^1* »con"nuou8 history of Spam for nearly 
211.] H. R. T. . ^^T^^ hundred years. In 1836 he printed for 

private circulation fifty copies of the ' Poem^ * 

DUNLOP, JOHN COLIN (d. 1842), of his father, John Dunlop. His last pro- 
author, was the son of John Dunlop [q. v.l , duction was a volume of translations from 
of Rosebank, Glasgow. He was studious and the Latin anthology (1838), which is said to 
retired in disposition. He was admitted an give evidence of plagiarism and negligence 
advocate in 1807, but was only nominally {Blackwood's Mag. April 1838, pp. 521-64). 
at the bar. The first edition of his well- He died at Edinburgh in February 1842 ((r«»n^ 
known * Historjr of Fiction * was published Mag. March 1842, p. 341). 
at Edinburffh m 1814. An article by W. He was well read in the Greek and Latin 
Ilazlitt in the 'Edinburgh Review *(Novem- classics, and in the literatures of France 
ber 1814, pp. 38-58) complains of the omis- Germany, Italy, and Spain. Gentle, amiable,' 
sion of reference to metrical fiction and cheerful, and a good talker, his physical pre^ 
the narrow and unphilosophical views; but ' sence showed a marked contrast with that 
Christopher North censured the reviewer as , ^f his robust and jovial father. * People 
* one of the shallowest praters that ever con- sometimes wondered how so feehle and so n»- 



oer io^-t, p. ^»ij|. ine v^uaixeny iveview ; "r me uiiea reoeisoi precanous I'aisiey : but 
(Julyl815, pp. 384-408) considered the work he did his duty among them very well, 
executed on * a defective plan, in what we In appearance he was exceedingly like a 
incline to think rather a superficial manner.' little, old, gray cuddy — a nice kin<uy body. 
These strictures are noticed in the preface with a clear, soft Scotch voice, so exactly 
to the secoud edition, which the author claims like that of Glenlee that the two were un- 
to have improved and eularged. More re- , distinguishable. Everybody loved Dunlop : 
cent specialists have investigated particular and, with the single exception of a relation 
branches ofthe subject, some of Dunlop's views who was always trying to swindle him, there 
and opinions are oDsolete, and it would be easy was no one whom Dunlop did not love' 
to point out small deficiencies and errors, but (Journ. of Henry Cockbum, 1874, i. 310-1 1 ). 
he was a conscientious critic, and in most in- The titles of his works are : 1. ' The His- 
stances he had carefully read the works lie ; tory of Fiction, being a Critical Account of 
describes. The oriental and modem sections the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction 
are the weakest. The chapters on romances from the earliest Greek Romances to the 
of chivalry are good, and those on the Italian j Novels of the present Age,' 3 vols. sm. 8vo, 
novelists deserve high praise. The stories Edinburgh, 1814; 2nd edition, 3 vols. 8m.8vo, 
are well condensed, and the book is written Edinburgh, 1810 ; 3rd edition (unaltered), 
in a clear and agreeable style. It is still the large 8vo, double columns, London, 1845. A 
most complete and useful history of prose new edition, continued to recent times, is 
fiction. *Noch immer ist die Arbeit des announced by Messrs. (Jeorge Bell & Sons. 
Schotten John Dunlop die einzige in ihrer Translated as * John Dimlops Geschichte der 



Art,' says Liebrecht. Evidence ot the worth 
of the work is to be seen in the fact that the 
German version is not materially preferable 



Prosadichtungen, u.s.w., aus dem Englischen 
iibertragen und vielfach vermehrt and be- 
richtigt, so wie mit einleitender Vorrede, 



to the original. I ausfiihrlichen Anmerkungen und einem voU- 

Duniopwas appointed 'sherifi* depute ofthe i st«ndigen Regist^T versehen von Felix Lieb- 
shire of Renfrew, in the room of John Con- recht,' large 8vo, Berlin, 1851. 2. * History 
nell, esq., resigned,' in 1810 {Londtm Gazette, of Roman Literature, from iti» AArlioaf na«>i'/^ 
20 July 1816 ). This office he retained until 



his death. Li 1823 he produced the first 
two volumes of a * History of Roman Litera- 
ture,' which is noticeable for useful abstracts 
of the writings described, and illustrations 
drawn from modem European literatures. 
The * Memoirs of Spain,' published in 1834, 
deals with the period from 1021 to 1700, 



of Roman Literature, from its earliest period 
to the Augustan Age,' 3 vols. 8vo, London, 
1823-8 (now scarce, especially complete with 
the third volume). 3. * Memoirs of Spain 
during the Reigns of Philip IV and Charles II, 
from 1621 to 1700,' 2 vols. 8yo, Edinburgh, 
1834. 4. * Selections from the Latin Antho- 
logy, translated into English Verse,' 8yo, 
Edinburgh, 1838. 
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[Notes and Queries, 6th aer. iv. 308, 376, ! 1700, leaving behind him, says Mr. Denniston 
435, xii. 356; Encyclopsedia Britannica, art. of Denniston, * a name distinguished by the 
* Romance,' by H. R. Tedder and M. Kerney, 1 rarely united excellencies of an emment scho- 
9thedition, vol. XX., 1886.] H. R. T. i j^r, an accomplished antiquary, a shrewd 

DUNLOP, WILLIAM, the elder( 1649?- ' merchant, a brave soldier, an able politician, 
1700), principal of the university of Glasgow, ' a zealous divine, and an amiable man.* To 
bom about the middle of the seventeenth cen- use the words of Wodro w, * his singular piety, 
tury, was son of the Kev. Alexander Dunlop, ' great prudence, public spirit, universal know- 
A,SL,, minister of Paisley, and his second ledge, general usefulness, and excellent tem- 
wife, daughter of William Mure of Glander- per, were so well known that his death was 
stoun. Both parents had suffered by im- ' as much lamented as perhaps any man's in 
prisonment from the privy council on account ' this church.* A biographer of his son says 
of their sympathy with the covenanter party. | of him : * He had a greatness of spirit that 
The family had a wide and close connection ' few could equal. He gave proof of it in that 
with the more prominent presbyterians. Dun-' undaunted resolution and fortitude of mind 
lop devoted himself to the ministry, became | with which he bore the persecutions and 
a licentiate of the church of Scotland, and hardships to which he was exposed for con- 
for a time acted as tutor in the family of ' science sake, and which sent him as an exile 
Lord Cochrane. At this time he was employed ' as far as the American plantations ; where, 
tocarrvtothearmyoftheDukeof Buccleuch while he abode, he was the great support of 
and Monmouth a declaration of the com- his countrvmen and fellow-sunerers who went 
plaints and aims of the more moderate presby- along with him.' He had two distinguished 
terians. With a party of his countrymen, sons, Alexander, professor of Greek in the 
eager to find a home of freedom across the university of Glasgow; and William, pro- 
Atlantic, he emigrated to Carolina in North ' fessor of church history in the university of 
America, where he remained till after the Edinburgh, both of whom are separately 
revolution of 1688, and where he seems to noticed. An account of the shire of Renfrew, 
have combined the functions of soldier and ' published by the Maitland Club, is the only 
chaplain, having become major of a regiment ' extant production of his pen. 
of militia. On his return from America he j [Wodrow s Hist. ; The Genealogies of Dum 
got the offer first of an appointment as minis- bartonshiro ; Chambers's Diet, of Eminent Scots- 
ter of Ochiltree, and second of the church of men.] W. G. B. 

Paisley. Almost at the same time the office ' 

of principal of the university of Glasgow | DUNLOP, WILLIAM, the younger 
falling vacant in 1690, William III grave uim (1692-1720), professor of church history in 
the appointment, feeling himself indebted ' the university of Edinburgh, bom at Glasgow 
both to him and to his brother-in-law, Mr. ! in 1692, was the yoimgest son of William Dun- 
(afterwards Principal) Carstares. lop the elder [q. v.] and Elizabeth Mure. The 

As principal he was disting^uished by his early deathofnis lather threw on his mother 
lealous efforts on behalf of the university, for ' the chief charge of his education. After his 
which, in its dilapidated condition, he sue- philosophical course at Edinburgh he studied 
ceeded in getting a little aid from the king. ' both law and divinity under the superinten- 
He was a director of the celebrated Darien ' denceofPrincipal Carstares, who was married 
Company, in which the university had in- ! to his mother^s sister. He was licensed in 
vested 500/. of their funds; and his experi- 1714 by the presbytery of Edinburgh, and 
ence in Carolina as a planter enabled him to soon after he was appointed by George I 
rendersome service in mitigating the disasters ' professor of divinity and church history in 
which overtook the company. ' the university there. For the few years of 

Dunlop continued to take a lively interest his lifti thereafter he continued to discharge 
in the cburch. After his appointment as the duties of his chair, and likewise to preach 
principal he received ordination, and the posi- as occasion presented itself in the Edinburgh 
tion of a minister of Glasgow without charge ' churches. In the latter capacity he was sin- 
or emolument. In 1694 he was commissioned ' gularly successful. He had great pulpit gifts, 
1^ the general assembly, along with Mr. Pa- ' much fluency, and a lively fancy ; his emo- 
trick Gumming, minister of Ormiston, to con- ' tions penetrated his discourses, and brought 
grratulate the Inng on his return from the ' out his appeals with a rare power of conviction 
continent, and in 1695 to prepare an address ' and persuasion. Quick in perception, of ver^ 
to his majesty on the death of^the queen. As ' laborious habits, and a tenacious memory, his 
a further mark of royal favour he was ap- attainments and learning were regarded as 
pointed historiographer for Scotland in 1693. | extraordinary, and had his life been prolonged 

In the yery prime of life he died in March ' he would doubtless have risen to the highest 

TOL. m. ' p 
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(liBtinction in the church. He died in 1720, 
at the early age of twenty-eight. 

His publications were : 1 . * A Collection 
of Confessions of Faith, Catechisms, Direo- 



blue school in 1821 . In London Dunn taught 
in different schools, and gave private lessons. 
In 1767 he came before the public as the in- 
ventor of the * universal planispheres, or ter- 




Westminster Confession, &c., lately published the circles of the sphere are instantaneously 
at Edinburgh,' 1720. 3. * Sermons preached projected on the plane of the meridian for 
on Several SuVjjects and Occasions, 2 vols, any latitude, and tne problems of geography, 
8vo, 1722. astronomy^ and navigation wrought with the 

[Sketch of Lifo prefixed to the Sermons.] same certainty and ease as by the globes them- 

W. G. B. ' selves, without the help of scale and com- 

xNTT-Krur/^-D'Ei t:i ro Ar t ' passes, pen and ink.* He published an accouut 

DUNMORE, Earls of. [See Murray.] ; ^f their * Description an^ Use,* 2nd edition, 

DUNN, Sir DANIEL (<;. 1617), civiUan. I ®^o» London, 1759. From the preface it 
[See DoNNE.1 ' *PP^^*^^ ^*"^^ *» 1 ' ^ Dunn had become master 

'■"'-' I of an academy * for boarding and qualifying 

DUNN, ROBERT (1709-1877), sur^on, young gentlemen in arts, sciences, and Inn- 
studied at Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, guages, and for business,' at Chelsea. It was 
and became licentiate of the Society oi Apo- at Ormond House (Favlkneb, Chelgt^a, ed. 
thecaries 1825, member of the Royal College ' 1829, ii. 211), where there was a good obser- 
of Surgeons 1828, fellow 1852. He was also i vatory. On 1 Jan. 1760 he made the ob- 
fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical, servation of a remarkable comet {Ann, Heg, 
the Obstetrical, and the Ethnological ^cie- iii. 65) ; other discoveries he communicat^ 
ties, and of the Medical Society of London, I to the Royal Society. Towards the close of 
member of the council of the Anthropological 1 1763 he gave up the school at Chelsea, and 
Institution, and for many years treasurer to ' fixing himself at Brompton Park, near Ken- 
the metropolitan counties branch of the Bri- ' sington, resumed once more his private t^^u^h- 
tish Medical Association. He practised in ing. In 1764 he made a short tour through 
London and died 4 Nov. 1877. His writings ' France {Addit. MS, 28586, f. 241). In 1774, 
are: * A Case of Hemiplegia,' 1850 (reprinted ' when residinjf at 6 Clement's Inn, near Temple 
from the * lancet') ; * An Essay on Physio- Bar, he pubbshed his excellent 'New Atlas 
lojjfical Psychology,' 1858 (a reprint of con- i of the Mundane System, or of Geography and 
tnbutions to the * Journal of Psychological I Cosmography, describing the Heavens and 
Medicine'); 'Medical Psychology,' 1868 (re- I the Earth. . . .The whole elegantly engraved 
printed from the ' I^ritish >redical Journal ') ; ' on sixty-two copper plates. With a general 
'Civilisation and Cerebral Development,' m : introduction,' &c., fol., London. About this 

< JP^JjHQ|rkrri/»nl T»»anonntir»Tio * 1 ft/^A • <"I?tii*ii/» ' timP Ilia rPTtlltfltinn 1f»f1 fn TllA Vwiincr QTiTki-tiTif .mI 

Psychol* 
pologica! 
Life and Mind,' in the ' Journal of Mental the company's auspices lie was enabled to 



publish m a handsome form several of his 
more important works. Such were: 1. *A 
New and General Introduction to Practical 



Science,' 18<I8 ; * Loss of Speech,' in the 
' British Medical Journal,' 18l^. 

[Medical Directory, 1876 ; British Medical 
Journal, 10 Nov. 1877.1 E. C-n. 

DUNN, SAMUEL {d. 1794), mathemar ' "2, ' The" Navlgat< 
tician, was a native ofOediton, Devonshire, or Indian Seas, or the Description and Use of 
His father died at Crediton in 1744. 'In ■ a Variation Chart of the Magnetic Needle, de- 





and other mathematical science, although not or Guide to tne Indian Seas, cont^iining (1 > 
above twenty years of age; then I removed the Elements of Mathematical Learning, used 



to the schoolhouse at the foot of Bowdown 
Hill, and taught there till Christmas 1751, 
when I came to London.' The ' schoolhouse ' 
was the place where the 'English school' 
was kept previously to its union with the 



. in the Theory and Practice of Nautical 
affairs ; (2) the Theory of Navigation. . . ; 
(8) the Method of Correcting and Determining 
the Longitude at Sea . . . ; (4) the Practice 
of Navigation in all kinds of Sailing (with 
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copperplates)/ 8vo, London, 1777, and * The trines of the Sphere, A«tronomy, Geography, 
Theory and Practice of the Longitude at i Navigation, &c.,. . .necessary. . . in finding 
Sea . . . with copperplates,* &c., 8vo, London, out the true Longitude at Sea and Land,* 4to, 
1778; second eaition, enlarged, &c., 4to, London, 1765. 8. * A Determination of the 
London, 1786. He also * methodised, cor- exact Moments of Time when the Planet 
rected, and further enlarged 'a goodly miarto, , Venus was at external and internal contact 
entitled* A New Directory for tue East Indies with the Sun's Limb, in the Transits of 

^61 and 3 June 1769,' 4to, London, 
A New and P^usy Method of find- 



. . . being a work orij^inally begun upon the , 6 June 1761 

planof the Oriental Neptune, augmented and 1770. 4. *./ 

improved by Mr. WiUm. Herbert, Mr. Willm. ing the Latitude on Sea or Land,' Hvo, London, 

Nichelson, and others,' London, 1780, which 1778. 5. 'Nautical Propositions and Insti- 

reached a fifth edition the same year. Dunn tutes, or Directions for the Practice of Navi- 

was living at 8 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, gation,* &c., 8vo, London, 1781. 6. *An 
Illy 1/77, but by September 1780 had 



in July 1/77, but by September 1780 had Introduction to Latitude, with Astronomical 
taken up his abode at 1 Boar's Head Court, ' " ----- _ 

Fleet Street, where he continued for the re- 



taken up his abode at 1 Boar's Head Court, Delineations and Nautical Formulas,engraved 
" . - - - on copper plates,' 8 vo, London, 1782. 7. 'The 



mainderofhislife. Hediedin January 1794. Linear Tables described, and their utility 
His will, dated 5 Jan. 1794, was proved at verified,' 8vo, London, 1783. 8. * Lunar 
London on the 20th of the same month by Tables, Nos. 1-6,' fol., London, 1783. 9. * A 
his kinsman, William Dunn, ofiicer of excise new Formula for Latitude,' s. sh. 4to ( Lon- 
of London (registered in P. C.C., 16, Holman). don), 1784. Engraved. 10. * Formulas for 
Therein he describes himself as ' teacher of all parts of Navigation, having the Tables of 
the mathematics and master for the longitude Logarithms,' s. sh. 4to, London, 1784. En- 
at sea,' and desires to be buried * in the parish graved. 11. * General Magnetic and True 
church belonging to the place where 1 shall Journal at Sea,' s. sh. 4to (London ), 1784. 
happen to iimabit a little time before my P^i^aved. 12. ^ Magnetic and true Journal 
decease.' He names seven relations to whom at Sea,' s. sh. 4to (London), 1784. Engraved. 
he left 20/. apiece; but to his wife, Eliza- i (Another edition, 8.8h.4to (London), 22 Sept. 
beth Dunn, 'who hath withdrawn herself 1784. Engraved.) 13. * Rules for a Ship's 
from me near thirty years, the sum only of Journal at Sea,' s. sh. fol., London, 1784. 
ten pounds.' No children are mentioned. Engraved. 14. * Ship's Journal at Sea,' s. sh. 
He also requested the corporation of Crediton • 4to (London), 1784. Engraved. 15. * A 
to provide always and have a master of the i Table for Transverses and Currents,' s. sh. 
school at the foot of Bowden Hill residing I 4to, London, 1784. 16. * Tables of correct 
therein, of the church of England, but not and concise Logarithms . . . with a compen- 
in holy orders, an able teacher of writing, : dious Introduction to Logarithmetic,' 8vo, 
naviffation, the lunar method of taking the London, 1784. 17. * Nautic Tables,' 8vo, 
lonffitude at sea, planning, drawing, and sur- London, 1785. 18. * Tables of Time and 
veymg, with all mathematical science. For Degrees, and hourly change of the Sun's right 
this purpose he left 30/. a year. Six boys Ascension,' s.8h.4to (London), 1786. 19. *A 
were to oe taught, with a preference to his , Description of peculiar Charts and Tables for 
own descendants. The stock thus bequeathed . facilitating a Discovery of both the Latitude 
produced in 1823 dividends amounting to and Longitude in a Ship at Sea,' fol., London, 




pp. Vo-y; LtTBOTSB, luaffnaisnTanniaf vol. \i, *> piates, loi. ^^Lionaon;, i/oo. zi. 'ijinear 
(^Devonshire) pt. ii. p. 160). Dunn contri- Table xvi. for showing the Sun's Declination. 
buted nine papers to the ^ Philosophical Trans- ( Errata in the reductions.)' fol., London, 1788. 
actions 'of the Royal Society, of which body, | 22. * The Lunar Method shorten'd in calcu- 
however, he was not a fellow. On the title- lation & improved. (Short Rules for practical 
page of his 'Atlas' he appears as a member navigation.)' 8vo (London), 1788. 23. 'A 
of tbe Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, Navigation Table for shortening days works,' 
America. A few of his letters to Thomas s. sh. fol. (London), 1788. 24. ^ I'he Lon- 
Biich [q- ▼•] Me preserved in Addit. MS. ■ gitude Journal ; its description and applica- 
4306, ff. 85-w)'; one to Emanuel Mendes da tion,' fol., London, 1789. 25. ' The Sea- 
Costa [q. v.] is in Addit. MS. 28536, f. 241. | Journal improved, with it« description,' &c., 
Besides the works mentioned above he pub- ; fol., London, 1789. 26. * The Daily Uses of 
lished: 1. 'A Popular Lecture on the As- Nautical Sciences in a Ship at Sea, particu- 
tronomy and Philosophy of Comets,' 8vo, larly in finding and keeping the Latitude and 
Londoiii 1760. 2. 'Lnprovementsin theDoc- . Longitude during a voyage,' 8vo (London), 

p2 
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1 71K). 27. 'An Intn>fluct ion to t he Lunar works are, * A Dictionary of the Qospels, with 
Method of finding the Lonjritude in a Ship at maps, tables, and leflsons,' publishea in 1846, 
Sea,' &c., 8vo (London), 1790. 28. * The As- i which went to a fourth edition in the same 
tronomy of Fixed Stars, concisely deduced year, and * Memoirs of seventv-five eminent 




appeared 

mentts in the Methods now in use for taking 1844. Hewasalso a contributor to manvtheo- 

the Jjongitude of a Ship at Sea. Invented logical magazines and reviews. Until 1847 

and described by S. Dunn,* 8vo (I^ndon), he continued in harmony with the Wesleyan 

1798. 30. <The Longitude Ijogarithms, in methodists, but at that date he wafi accused 

their regular and shortest order, made ea4»y of ha ving, in conjunct ion ^^-ith the Ke v. James 

for use in taking the Latitude and Longitude Everett and the lley. William Griffith, jun., 

at Sea and Land,' 8vo, London, 1793 (Brit, taken part in the publication of the 'Fly 

Miu>. Cat.) Watt, Bibl. Brit. i. 3i>4 f.j Sheets.^ The pamphlets so called advocated 

[An adequate memoir of Dunn may appear in reforms in the Wesleyan governing body, re- 

thf Transactions of the Devonshire Association ; fleeted on the proceeoings of the conference 

worthless notices are to bo found in liempriere's and its committees in unmeasured terms, and 



XV. 241. and in wallers imperial L»ict. oi Lni- , ^hat part the three ministers had taken, if 

versa] Biog. ii. 1 74.] G. G. ^„y^ j^ ^.^e i Fly Sheets ' has never been dis- 

DUNN, SAMUEL, D.I). (1798-1882), covered, as on Wng questioned with othere 

an expelled Wesleyan methodist minister, on the matter they declined to reply. Cer- 

was bom at Mevagissey in Cornwall, 13 Feb. tain it is, however, that in 1849 Dunn com- 

1798. His father, James Dunn, the master menced the publication of a monthly maga- 

of a small trading vessel, made the acnuain- zine called tne * Wesley Banner and Keyival 

tance of the Rev. John Wesley in 1768, and Record,* which, following the example set by 

bf'came a class leader; with his crew he pro- i the * Fly Sheets,' continuously pointed out 

tected Dr. Adam Clarke [q. v.] from the fury the errors of methodism and suggested re- 

of a mob in Guernsey in 1786, and he died at forms. At the conference held at Alanchester 

Mevagissey, 8 Aug. 1842, aged ^. The son in 1849 the three ministers were desired to 

Samuel received his education at Truro, under discontinue the ' Wesley Banner,* and to give 

Edward Budd, who was afterwards the editor up attacking methodism. They, however, re- 

of the ^ West Briton.* In 1819 he was ad- fused to make any promises an<i were expelled 




, . __. , partiw».- 

lunteered for service in the Shetland Islands, larly one in Exeter Hall on 31 Aug. 1849. 
where, in conjunction with the Rtn*. John These expulsions were very damaging to the 
Raby, he was the first minister of his de- , Wesleyan methodist connexion, as between 
nomination, and suffered mnny hardships. 1850 and 1856 upwards of a hundred thou- 
While here he wTote an interesting series of sand members were lost, and it was not 
articles descriptive of the Orkney and Shet- until 1855 that it began to recover from 
land islands ( Wedeyan Methodist Mar/azhie, this disruption. The literature connected 
182*2-5). He was afterwards stationed at with these events is very extensive, and the 
Newcastle, Rochdale, Manchester, Sheffield, interest taken in the matter was so general 
Tadcaster, Edinburgh, (^ainborno, Dudley, that in a short time twenty thousand copies 
Halifax, and Nottingham successively, and were sold of a small pamphlet entitled 'Be- 
at all these places proved a most acceptable marks on the Expulsion of the Rev. Messrs. 
preacher. Ilis first work, entitle<l • Sunjects Everett, Dunn, and Griffith. By the Rev. 
and Modes of Baptism,* was printed at Tem- > William Horton.* From this time forward 
broke in 1821; thenceforward, throughout a I Dunn led a very peaceful life; for some 
long life, his pen was never idle. Upwards i time he itinerated and preached in the pul- 
of s«.» venty books have his name on their t itle- pit.s of various denominations. From 1855 
pages, a full account of which is given in i to 1864 he lived at Camborne in Cornwall, 
Boase and Courtney*s 'Bibliotheca Cornu- | where he ministered to the Free Church me^ 
biensis,* i. 124-7, iii. 1 163. He wrote against thodists. Having written very numerous ar- 
atheism, popery, Socinianism, and unitarian- tides in many American publications he was 
ism, and m defence of methodism. His best - in course of time created a D.D. of one 



pp. 187-8, with portrait ; Times, 1 Sept. p. 6, 
3 Sept. p. 4; West Briton, 26 Sept. 1851, p. 6.] 

G. C. B. 
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of the United States universities, and after the name of a village, became a thriving and 
that event called himself minister of the populous place. Previously to his first pur- 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America. He chase in 1808 the hands employed at the 
died at 2 St. James's Road, St. Mary Usk, works did not exceed a hundred and fifty; 
Hastings, 24 Jan. 1882. at his death their number was about two 

[Wesleyan Metbniist Mag. (1849); Minutes thousand. Dunn became^ a W purchaser 
of the Wesleyan Conference, 1848-51 ; Smith's of land m the neighbourhood of his works, 
Wenlejan Methodism (1861), iii. 70, 500-29; and ultimately his estates extended upwards 
Wesley Banner. 1849-52, 4 vols.; Chew's James of two miles along the banks of the Clyde, and 
Everett (1875), pp. 366, 387, 396, 409, 415-25, about three milesalong the banks of the canal. 
431-3; Boase's Collectanea Cornubiensia, pp. Upon this property, twelve hundred acres of 
218-19; Illustrated London News, 16 Sept. 1849, which were farmed by himself, he employed 

" "" ' ^ ' " mQi^ tiian two hundred and fifty men in the 

various capacities of quarriers, wrights, and 
farm servants. The wages which he annually 
DUNN, WILLIAM (1770-1849), me- ! paid in this parish alone are said to have 
cbanic and agriculturist, was bom at Gart- totalled 3r>,(XX)/. Dunn died at Mouutblow 
clash, in the parish of Kirkintilloch, Dum- 13 March 1849, leaving property amounting 
bartonshire, in October 1770, and was edu- to upwards of 500,000/. 
cat4^d at the parish school and partly at the ; [Anderson's Scottish Nation, ii. 109-10.] 
neighbouring village of Campsie. Before he ! G. Gr. 

was eighteen he was left, an orphan, with ! 

four brothers and a sister dependent on him DUNNING, JOHN, first Baron -^Vsh- 
for support. He had already given evidence bttrton (1731-1783), younger son of John 
of possessing an aptitude for mechanical con- ' Dunning of Ashburton, Devonshire, by his 
trivances. His nrst situation was in the wife, Agnes, daughter of Henry Judsham of 
establishment of a cotton-spinner named Old Port in the parish of Modbury in the 
Waddington, at Stockingfield, near Glasgow. ' same county, was bom at Ashburton on 
Here he learned iron-turning and machine- I 18 Oct. 1731, and after receiving a good edu- 
making. Three or four years later he was in 1 cation at the grammar school of the town, 
Messrs. Black & Hastie s works at Bridge of was articled to his father, who practised there 
Weir, from which he went to Pollokshaws, as an attorney. Having shown signs of re- 
to the factories of John Monteith. About markable abilitv while m his father's oflice, 
1800, having ac(]uired a few hundred pounds ■ lie came up to lx)ndon to study for the bar, 
by the sale of his patrimony of Gnrtclash, he and was admitted a student of the Middle 
resolved to start m business for himself, and Temple on 8 Mav 1762. His means were 



accordingly opened a manufactory' of machines 
in High John Street, Glasgow. In or about 
1802 ne bought a small spinning-mill in 
Tobago Street, Calton of Glasgow, and in 
1808 he purchased the Duntocher mill, some 
seven miles distant from that citv. A few 
years later he purchased from tlie Faifley 
Spinning Company the Faifley mill, which 



small, and he was compelled to live in a 
most economical manner. Wliile a student 
he was very intimate withKenyon and Home 
Tooke, in whose company he used to dine 
* during the vacation, at a little eating-house 
in the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane, for 
the siun of seven pence halfpenny each. As 
to Dunning and myself,' adds Tooke, * we were 



stood about a mile distant from the other. | generous, for we gave the girl who waited 
In 1813 he became the proprietor of the Dal- 1 upon us a penny a piece ; but Kenyon, who 
notter Ironworks, which had been used for 1 always knew the value of money, sometimes 
slitting and rolling iron and for making im- I rewarded her with a halfpenny, and some- 
plements of huslmndry; and after having 1 times with a promise' (Stephens, Life of 
greatly enlarged the two mills he abeady | Tooke ^ 1813, i. 33). Dunning was called to 
owned, he was encouraged by the rapid in- the bar on 2 July 1766, and joined the 
crease of his business to build upon the site western circuit. For several years after his 
of these ironworks the Milton mill, the call he met with but little success. In 1702, 
foundation of which was laid in 1821, and ■ however, Serjeant Glynn, one of the lead- 
which was destroyed by fire twenty-five insr counsel on the circuit, being suddenly 



were exclusively applied to the spinning and i self of this opportunity that from this time 
weavinff of cotton. Under Dunn's auspices his practice rapidly increased, and in 1764 
Dantocher, which had before hardly deserved 1 he was making 2,000/. a year. This sudden 
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8ucc<*!=*s was also partly due to * A Defence of 
the United Company of Merchants of Eng- 
land trading to the Last Indies and their ser- 
vants (particularly those of Bengal) against 
the Complaints of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany ; being a Memorial from the English 
East India (^'ompany to his Majesty on that 
subject/ which was drawn up by Dunning on 
behalf of the directors of the English com- I 
pany early in 1762, and afterwards published 
in the same year. In 176o he established his ' 
great reputation by his celebrated arguments ' 
against the legality of general warrants in 
the case of Leach i\ Money (Howell, State 
Trials, 1H13, xix. l(X)l-t>8). In 1766 he was ' 
appointed recorder of Bristol, and on 28 Jan. I 
1 / 68 he became solicitor-general in the Duke 
of Grafton's administration, in the place of 
Edward Willes, who was raised to the bench. • 
At the general election in March 1768, Dun- I 
ning, through the influence of Lord Shel- ' 
bume, was returned to parliament as one 
of the members for the borough of Calne. 
Though solicitor-general, he took no part in 
the debate on the expulsion of Wilkes from 
the house, and was absent from the division. 
On 9 Jan. 1 770 Dunning both spoke in favour 
of and voted for the amendment to the ad- 
dress urging an inquiry * into the causes of 
the unhappy discontents which at present pre- 
vail in every part, of his majesty's dominions ' 
(Pari. Hist. xvi. 726), ana a few days later 
tendered his resignation. On 19 March he 
spoke on the side of the minority in the debate 
on the remonstrance of the city of London. 
No report of this speech, * which continued 
near an hour and a half,' has been preserved, 
but it is said to have been * one of the finest 
pieces of argument and eloquence ever heard 
in the house' {ib. 898). After consider- 
able delay Thurlow was appointed solicitor- 
general on 30 March 1770. Upon Dunning's 
ap])earance on the first day of the next term 
in the ordinary stuft* gown. Lord Manstield 
announced that * in consideration of the office 
he had holden, and his high rank in busi- " 
ness, he ""Lord Mansfield] intended for the 
future (and thought he should thereby injure 
no gentleman at the bar) to call him next 
after the king's counsel, and Serjeants, and re- 
corder of London ' (5 Burrou^s Heports^ 1812, 
V. 2586). On 12 Oct. 1770 the freedom of 
the city was voted to Dunning * for having 
(when solicitor-general to his majesty) de- I 
fended in parliament, on the soundest prin- 
ciples of law and the constitution, the right 
oi^ the subject to petition and remonstrate ' 
{iMJidims Roll of Fame, 1884, pp. 23-4). In 
the debate which took place on 25 March 
1771 Dunning made an animated speech 
against Welbore Ellis's motion to commit 



Alderman Oliver to the Tower, in which 
he denied the right of the house to commit 
in such a case (Pari. Hist. xrii. 139-45). 
Though he did not oppose the Boston Port 
Bill, Dunning vehemently opposed the third 
reading of the bill for r^rulating the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts Bay on 2 May 1774, 
declaring, * We are now come to that fatal 
dilemma, "Resist, and we will cut your 
throats : submit, and we wiU tax you ; " such 
is the reward of obedience* (ib. 1300-2). 
At the general election in October 1774 he 
was re-elected for Calne, and continued to 
oppose the ministerial policy towards the 
American colonies to the utmost of his power, 
and on 6 Nov. 1776 supported Lord John 
Cavendish's motion for the * revisal of all acts 
of parliament by which his majesty's subjects 
in America think themselves aggrieved (ib. 
xviii. 1447-8). The motion was defeated by 
109 to 47, but in the next session Dunning, 
still undaunted, continued to oppose the mi- 
nistry, and was instrumental in obtaining the 
insertion of a clause in the bill for the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus, which consider- 
ably lessened its scope (ib. xix. 24-6). On 
14 Slay 1778 he seconded Sir George Savile's 
motion for leave to bring in a bill for the re- 
lief of the Roman catholics (ib, 1139-40), 
and it was upon his amendment that the 
house unanimously votod that a monument 
should be erected m Westminster Abbey to 
the memory of the Earl of Chatham (ib. 
1225). On 21 Feb. 1780 he supported Sir 
George Savile's motion for * an account of all 
subsisting pensions granted by the crown ' 
(ib. xxi. 86-90), and on 6 April moved his 
famous resolutions that * the influence of the 
crown has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished,* and that * it is competent 
to this house to examine intoand correct abuses 
in the expenditure of the civil list revenues, 
as well as in every other branch of the pub- 
lic revenue, whenever it shall appear expe- 
dient to the wisdom of the house so to oio' 
(ib. UOS). In the teeth of Lord North's 
opposition, the first resolution (with a slight 
addition) was carried by 233 to 215, and the 
second agreed to without a division. But in 
spite of this success, when Dunning a few 
weeks afterwards proposed an address to the 
king requesting him ' not to dissolve the par- 
liament or to prorogue the present session 
until proper measures have been taken to 
diminish the influence and correct the other 
abuses complained of by the petitions of the 
peoj)le,' he found himself in a minority of 
51 (li. 495-9). At the general election in 
Se])tember 1780 Dunning was again returned 
for Calne, and upon the meeting of the new 
parliament proposed the re-election of Sir 
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Fletcher Norton to the chair, but Cornwall, I of Bristol declared that there was * not a man 
the ministerial candidate, was elected by | of any profession, or in any situation, of a 
203 to 134 (tb. 795-6). In February 1782 ' more erect and independent spirit, of a more 
he supported Conway^s motion against the proud honour, a more manly mind, a more firm 
farther prosecution of the American war ' and determined integrity * (Burke, Works, 
(tb. 1081-2), and a month later announced i 1852, iii. 429), Dunning*s conduct after- 
that arrangements were being made for the ' wards in accepting a sinecure office as well 
formation of a new ministry * which he ' as a pension was grievously inconsistent with 
trusted would meet with the wishes of that ' his former professions. Dunning married, on 
house and of the nation at large' {tb. 1237). 31 March 1780, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
On 27 March 1782 Dunning,in company with j Baring of Larkbear, Devonshire, by whom 
Lord John Cavendish, Fox, Burke, and Kep- ! he had two sons, viz. John, who was bom 
pel, was admitted to the privy council, and i on 29 Oct. 1781, and died in April 1783, and 
on 8 April following was created Baron Ash- ' Richard Barr6, who succeeded as second Ba- 
burton of Ashburton in the coimty of Devon. I ron Ashburton, and on 17 Sept. 1805 mar- 
He was now fairly entitled to the j^reat ried Anne, daughter of William Cunning- 
seal, but as the king insisted upon retaining ! hame of Lainshaw. Upon his death without 
Thurlow, Dunning with considerable reluct- issue at Friar's Hall, Koxburghshire, in Fe- 
ance was sworn in as chancellor of the bruary 1823, the title became extinct. The 



Duchv of Lancaster on 17 Awil. He con- 
tinued in the cabinet after Rockingham's 
death, and was consulted by Shelbume as 
his confidential adviser in all legal matters, 
but took little share in the debates of the 
upper house. Upon Shelbume's resi^ation, 
Ihmninff had several interviews with the 
king, who had taken a great fancy to him, 



existing barony of Ashburton was in 1835 
conferred upon Alexander Baring [q. v.], the 
second son of Sir Francis Baring, oart., an 
elder brother of the first Lord Ashburton's 
widow. Dimning is supposed by some to have 
been the author of* A Letter to the Proprietors 
of East India Stock on the subject of Lord 
Clive's Jaghire, occasioned by his Lordship's 



and asked his advice with regard to the letter on that subject ' (London, 1764, 8vo), 
formation of a new ministry. Before the | and also of an * Inquiry into the Doctrines 
act for the reform in the civil list expenditure i lately promulgated concerning Juries, Libels, 
(32 George lU, c. 82) could be passed, a pen- &c., upon the principles of the Law and the 
8ioiiof4,000/. was granted to Dimning. His Constitution.' Horace Walpole, writing in 
health, however, had begun to give way, and reference to this pamphlet, which was pub- 
he died at Exmouth a few months after the lished in 1764, says that it is * the finest piece 
death of his eldest child, on 18 Aug. 1783, that I think has been written for liberty since 
in the fiity-seoond year of his age. He was Lord Somers. It is called . . . and is said to 
buried in the parish church of Ashburton, be written by one Dunning, a lawver lately 
where a monument was erected to his started up, who makes a great noise ' (Let- 
memory. Though possessed of an ungainly ters, Cunningham's ed. iv. 299). The joint 
person, a husky voice, and a provincial ac- authorship of' Junius's Letters ' has also oeen 
cent, Dunning was one of the most powerful attributed to him (Halkett and Laino, ii. 
orators of his time. Lord Shelbume in his 1435). His portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
sketch of Dunning says : ' He had the which was engraved by Bartolozzi in 1787, 
greatest power of reasoning which can be is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
eonceivedf, and such a habit of it that he could [RoscoeV Lives of Eminent British Lawyers, 
not slight a cause no more than an able ar- pp. 287-306 ; Law Magazine, vii. 817-48 ; Lord 
tist could suffer a piece of work to ^o im- Mahon'sHistoryof England, vols. v. vi. and vii.; 
perfect from his hands. . . . All parties al- Chathnm Correspondence, vols. iii. and iv. ; Lord 
loVd him to be at the head of the bar. . . . Edmond Fitzmaurice's Life of Shelbume ; Ken- 
The only doubt was whether he excelled yon's Life of Lloyd, first Lord Kenyon ; Lord 
most at equity or common law. There was CampboU's Lives of the Lord Chancellors, vols. v. 
none as to anybody's coming up to him in ^i-.*"^,^!-' .^^^?-.^OJ^"?*^''.^'"^"*^Hr 
either ' (Zt/e oY Lord Shelbt^, nl 463-4). ??«L™: ^^}\''' ^^-^j 7^« ^^^^ a"fn. •*" ^i nf/ 
Kpnvon TMordfl that he was < a man of the "' ^^^'^^ » ^^ *°^ Lawyers (1840), i. 67-60, 
Kenyon records tnat ne was a man oi tne ^32.3, 185-9 ; CoUins's Peerage (1812), vii. 643- 

^^t^^H'Jf 0?^^.^'''^/^^^^^'^''' 646; Burke'sPeerago(1886),pp. 62, 1021 ; Gent. 
p. 103); while Sir William Jones, speaking ^ag. 1783, voL mi. pt. i. p. 254, pt. ii. pp. 
in somewhat exaggerated style of his wit, 717-18, 1006-7; Official Return of Lists of Mem- 
describes it as a feculty * in which no mortal bers of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 144, 157, 170; 
<ever surpassed him, and which all found ir- Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. v. 121, 161, 240-2, 
waifltible' (Works, 1779, iv. 678). But 278-80, vi. 151, 3rd ser. viii. 182-3; Watt's Bibl. 
though Borlce in his speech to the electors Brit. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] O. F. R. B. 
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DUNRAVEN, Earl of (1812-1871). , ceeded William Varron in the Oxford chair 
[See QuiN, Edwin IIicuakd Windham.] j of divinity in 1301, and to have attracted 

j flpreat multitudes to his lectures, but his name 

DUNS, JOANNES SCOTUS, known as I does not occur in the catalo^e of Oxford 
the Doctor Subtilis (1265 .^-1308.^), school- 'readers in divinity ^ven in the * Monuments 
man, was bom according to one tradition | Franciscana,' app. ii., though the list purnorts 
about 1205, according to another about 1274. ; to cover his period. His principal theologi- 
The earlier date agrees better with the vo- , cal treatise has, however, always been known 
luminous character of the works ascribed to as the ' Opus Oxoniense.' On the strength 
him, unless indeed he continued to live and of a letter (dated November 1304) from God- 
write long after 1308. He has always been j salvo, general of the Franciscan order, to the 
represented by the Franciscans as a member warden of the university of Paris, recom- 
01 their order, tliough they have never been ! mending one Joannes ^cotus, described as 



able to determine either when or where he 
entered it. There has been much dispute as 
to his natioualitv and birthplace. An Irish 



' subtilissimo ingenio,' for the bachelor's de- 
ree, Wadding asserts that Duns took the 
A. degree about that time. As, however, 




Franciscan, Maurice O'Fiholy, archbishop of there is nothing improbable in supposing that 



Tuam, who in 1497 edited a commentary on 



the Franciscan order containea more than 



the * Metaphysics of Aristotle,' which he sup- | one Scotchman named John, who might in a 
posed to be the work of Duns, claims him m ^ letter of recommendation be credited with 
the preface as a compatriot. As to the au- , the possession of a subtle intellect, it is im- 
thenticity of this work see remarks on Wad- | possible to feel confident that the ' frater 

Joannes Scotus' referred to is identical with 
Duns. The rest of the traditional account, 
viz. that he became the ' regent ' of the uni- 
versity of Pans, that in public disputation 
he maintained the tenet of the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary with such in- 



ding's edition of * Duns,' vol. iv. infra. To 
this conjecture (for it seems to have been no 
more) Hugh MacCaghwell (1571 -1626), arch- 
bishop of Armagh, added the suggestion that 
he was probably bom at Dun (now Down) 
in Ulster ; and Luke Wadding, also an Irish- 
man, in the life prefixed to his edition of the ; genuity and resource as to win the title of 
complete works ofDuns (Lyons,! 639), follows \ Doctor Subtilis, that in 1308 he was sent by 
suit. On the other hand, the fourteenth-cen- Gonsalvo to Cologne, that there he was re- 
tuiy author or editor of the commentary on : ceived with enthusiasm by all ranks, and 
Aristotle's* Metaphysics 'above referred to, in : that there on 8 Nov. 1308 he died of apo- 
proclaiming himself at the close of the work j plexy, seems to have no more solid foundation 
a disciple of Duns, describes him as *na-; than the statements of writers of the fifteenth 
tioiie Scotus,' from wliich it is clear that he and sixteenth centuries, such as William 
was then regarded as a native of Northern ', Vorrilloug (Super Sentent. Venice, 1490, ad 
Britain. Thomas de Eccleston, a contem- . fin.), Paul Lange (/?. 1500, Chronicofi Citi- 

S)rary authority (Moyiumenta Frandscana, \ zense, sub anno 1330), Pelbartus de Themes- 
oils Ser.i. 32), disposes altogether of the idea I war (/?. 1500), who in a passage quoted by 
that Ireland was known to the Franciscans ; Wadding relates what took place on the oc- 
as Scotia. Ho states that all Britain north , casion of the disputation concerning the im- 
of York was reckoned in the province of ^ maculate conception of the Virgin w^tli the 
Scotia, from which he expressly distinguishes , circumstantiality of an eye-witness, Tritheim 
the province of Ilibemia. On entering the , (Cn^a/. Scn'pft. JEccles, Basel, 1494, fol. 
Franciscan order Duns would, according to xcvii.), and Antonio Possevino (^Apparatu^y 
custom, take the name of his birthplace. Venice, 1597). All that seems to be certain 
Hence this was at an early date identified by ' is that in 1513 a monument was erected to 
the Scotch with Duns or Dunse in Berwick- his memory in the Minorite church at Cologne, 
shire (Dempster, Asserti Scotia Cives sidy where he w^as supposed to have been buried. 
17). Against this has to be set the authority It bears the inscription * Scotia me geniiit, 
(such as it is) of a statement of Lcland that : Angliamesuscepit, Gallia me docuit, Colonia 
in a manuscript in Merton College, Oxford, me tenet.' 

Duns was said to have been bom in the vil- , The traditional account of the life of Duns 
lage of Dunstanu in Northumberland (Co7nm, is repeated with variations by Bale (Scn'ptt. 
de Scriptt, Brit. i. cccxv). There is no evi- Maj. Brit. 1548), Pits {I)e AngL Scn'ptt, 
dence by which the point can be settled one , 1619), Ferchi {Vita Duns Scoti, Cologne, 
way or the other. There is a tradition that ; 1622), and with the helij of legendary em- 
he was a fellow of Merton College, which, , bellishments is expanded into a considerable 
however, is not confirmed by the records of . volume by Ximenes Samanieffo ( Vida del 
the college. He is also said to have sue- | Padre J. l)unsio EscotOf Madrid, 1668). The 
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question of nationality was hotly debated in concept as the mean between the thin^ and 
tne seventeenth centunr (see Dempster as the word ( Works, i. 125). The thing in itself 
cited in the text, and also his Historia Ec- (*quiditas rei absoliita quantum est de se') he 
clesiastica (1627, Bann. Club), p. 227 ; Trac- ' declares to be neither universal nor singular, 
tatus de Joannis Scoti Vita et Pairia, by but * indifferent ' {ih. ii. 646). On the other 
JoAiTNES CoLOAi7US (John Colgan), Antwerp, hand, he holds the singular or individual 
1655 ; Apologia pro Scoto Anglo, by Aj^gelus thing to be real, and, indeed, the final reality. 
A S. Fbancisco (N. Mason), 1656 ; Scotus The question of the nature of individuality, 
Hibemia RestitutuSj by Joannes PoNCirs \ or, as he puts it, of the * principium indi- 

iJohn Ponce), Paris, 1660). A tradition that , viduationis,* is one of the points in which 
Juns was buried alive was also the subject he differs most decidedlv from St. Thomas 



of controversy in the seventeenth century 
(see Hugh MacCaghwbll, Apologia pro 



A(^uinas. By one set of thinkers numerical 
unity, by another matter had been held to l}e 



Johanne Duns Scoto adversus Abr. Bzovium ; |,the * principium individuationis.' St. Thomas- 
the reply of Nicholas Janssen entitled -4niwi- 1 Aquinas seems to have given countenance to 
adversiones et Scholia in Apologiam nuper ' both views. Of the second theory Duns dis- 
editam de Vita et Morte Duns Scoti ; and poses by pointing out that matter is itself a 
the rejoinder of MacCaghwell entitled ^/)o/o- universal. To the first he opposes an argu- 
^ta Apologia pro Johanne Duns Scoto script€B ment which seems to rest upon the principle 
,adversttsNicholaumJanssenium,V&n8ylG'2S). of the identity of indiscemibles. Mere nu- 
Among mediaeval thinkers Duns is distin- merical unity is too abstract to g^ive indivi- 
ffuished not only by breadth and depth of , duality. Two things which differed onlv in 
learning — he was familiar with the logical number would not differ at all. By in(Jivi- 
treatises of Porphvry and Boetius, and the duality is meant * unitas signata ut haec ' 
worksof the great Arabian and Jewish school- j (ib. vi. 583), or as he elsewhere says, * hiec- 
men, such as Averroes and Avicebron, not to , ceitas ' (1^. xi. 327). Individuality is not 
speak of christian writers — but by originality , synonymous with indivisibility, but it does 
and acuteness of intellect. His hitherto un- , imply a repugnance to division. The indi- 



doubted works embrace grammar, logic, meta- 
physics, and theolog}'. The treatise on 
grammar is remarkable as the first attempt 
to treat the subject philosophicallv, i.e. to in- 
vestigate the universal laws of articulate 



vidual is related to the species, as the species 
to the genus (ib. vi. 3/5, 402, 408, 413, 
xi. 324-6). He is clear that knowledgfe 
begins with the individual, and that the 
universal is reached by a process of abstrac- 



speecli without exclusive reference to any tion. By abstraction, however, he does not 
particular language. Werner (Scholastik des j mean merely the process of denuding a per- 
spdteren Mittelalters, &) regards it as a de- ception of all but its particular elements, 
velopment of one of Roger Bacon's ideas. ! which, since all in his view are particular, 
Its title, * De Modis Significandi sive Gram- [ would result in nothing at all, but the pro- 
matica Speculativa,' is suggestive of the large cess of noting points of agreement and ne- 
scope of the work. The logical treatises of gleet in^ differences. By this process theuni- 
Duns took the shape of 'Quaestiones* sug- , versal is, properly speaking, created. lie 
gested by the ' Isagoge * of Porphyry and denies, however, that it is on that account 
the 'Organon* of Aristotle. It is hardly a figment. A figment has nothing corre- 
necessary to say that he regarded the syl- sponding to it in the objective world, and 
logism as an organon, and, indeed, as the this the universal has, viz. a cause moving 
omy organon. It is on his treatment of the the mind to the formation of the concept, 
question of universals that his chief claim This objective cause is likeness (1^. i. 90). 
to originality as a logician. rests. Previous Likeness, he holds, must be an objective 
thinkers had either, like St. Thomas Aquinas reality, other>vise the only unity in the uni- 
and Albertus Magnus, been content to adopt verse would be numerical, and this he obvi- 
without criticism the Arabian division of uni- ously regards as a reductio ad absurdum of 
versalfl as * ante rem,* * in re,' and ' post rem,' the nominalist position (ib. vi. 336). The 
or, like Roscellin, Anselm, and Abelard, had foregoing is an exposition of so much of 
entirely failed to bring the controversy to a Duns's theory as is intelligible; there is much 
clear issue. Duns discarded the Arabian besides about ' intelligible species,' by means 
classification, and set himself to think out the of which he supposes that likeness is per- 
problem de novo. In this he was only very ceived which is by no means intelligible (ib, 
partially successful, but liis labours mate- iii. * De Rer. Princ' qu. xiv.) The treatise 
lially contributed to the establishment of the *De Renim Principio' contains a lucid and 
H^modem doctrine of conceptualism. Logic he fairly compendious statement of his prin- 
' V^mfines as the science of tne concept, and the : cipal metaphysical theories. He begins by 

w/ 
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adducing sixteen arguments for the existence I ideas. Of his psychological doctrine we have 
of a single cause, at once etlicient, formal, and ' no authentic exposition. A fragment on the 
final, of all things. It is noticeable, however, * De Anima * of Aristotle was printed for the 
that he makes no attempt to establish the 
identity of the first cause with an intelligent 
and moral being {ib. qu. i.) This he assumes. 



printed 

first time by Wadding in vol. ii. of his edition, 
with annotations and a lengthy supplement 
by MacCaghwell. It is probably spurious 



Such an attempt is inaeedfoimd in a fragment (see remarks on Wadding^s edition, vol. ii. 
entitled * 1 )e Primo lierum Principio,' but is ! infra). The theological views of Duns are 
too feeble to require notice, and the authen- ' expoimded in a commentary on the * Sen- 
ticity of the fragment, which is full of devo- I tentise ' of Peter Lombard, supposed to have 
tional expressions, and otherwise very unlike ■ been written at Oxford, and hence known as 
the usually severe style of Duns, may be the * Opus Oxoniense,* by distinction from the 
doubted. Having reached the existence of God ' Ileportata Parisiensia,' which is a digest and 
per saltum, he argues against Avicenna that * epitome of the same work. It is not possible 
his unity is not incompatible with his being \ here to do more than indicate a few salient 
the immediate cause of plurality. Following i points in his system. This is in a certain 
Aristotle {Metaph. ii. c. ii.) beholds that the ' sense positive, i.e. he denies the possibility of 
immutability of the divine will is not incon- | rational theology, and bases dogma entirely 
sistent with but implied in the existence of 1 upon the authority of the church. The func- 
change. ^ God,' he says, * sees all things ^* uno j tion of reason is merely to articulate the 
intuitu,'' does all things'^ uno actu volendi"' I dogmatic system, and to defend it against 
(if), qu. iii. sects. 7-20). With this doctrine ! attacks. Such knowledge of Qod as natural 



he attempts to reconcile the existence of con- 
tingent matter by distinguishing between 
that which is necessary absolutely and that 
which is necessary secundum quid, a distinc- 



reason afibrds is * equivocal, indistinct, ob- 
scure.' All dogmas are alike indemonstrable 
( WorkSf xi. 21 ). His cardinal principle is the 
onmipotence and absolute freedom of God. 



tion which it is not easy to grasp. The ' Everything, even the distinction between 
creation he attributes to the goodwill and | right and wrong, depends upon the will of 



pleasure of God, whom he regards as an 
absolutely free agent {tb. qu. iv. art., u. sect. v. 
qu. V.) FromlbnGebirol Cfl. 1046), a Spanish 
Jew, author of a philosophical work entitled 
* Fons Vitffi ' and some hvmns, whom he knew 



God (t6. X. 252), who created the world de 
nihilOf and sustains the fabric from moment 
to moment (tb. xi. 247, 262, 877). Hence he 
rejects Anselm's theory of the Atonement, 
and rests the necessity and suiiiciency of the 



only by the name of Avicebron, and probably sacrifice solely upon tne will of Gk>d (t^. 719, 
supposed to be an Arabian, be adopts the vii. 423 et sqq.) Duns also held the absolute 
theory controverted by St. Thomas and Albert | freedom of the human will, and that such 
of Cologne of a universal matter, the common , freedom was nevertheless contingent upon 
basis of all, even spiritual existences. The ', the will and compatible with the fore-know- 
idoa is probably traceable to a Neo-Platonic led^eof God (tb. 86,913, and *De Rer. Princ' 
source, but it was known to Western Europe 1 qu. iv. sects. 36-61). He exhibits no tendency 
simply as the doctrine of Avicebron. Duns ' towards mysticism. Among his contem- 
labours hard to show that the objections of poraries Siger of Brabant, who taught in 
St. Thomas and Albert were basea on a mis- ' Paris in the last decade of the thirteenth 
conception (tb. qu. viii.) The soul he holds to . century, and there, according to Dante (Far. 
bo the *specificiorm' of the body, and present x. 138), ^ sillogizzo invidiosi veri,' Peter of 
in its entirety in every part thereof. On the | Auvergne and Alexander of Alexandria were 
question of immortality he is silent. With [ more or less influenced by Duns, but the first 
reprard to the origin of the soul he held the decided Scotist was Antonius Andre«e, a 
creationist theory {tb. qu. ix. x. xii.) Unity, ' Spaniard (/?. 1310), as to whose writincs see 
whet her specific, generic, or merely numeri- ; remarks on Wadding's edition of Duns, infra, 
cal, he regards as a reflection of tlie Divine ; Others followed, such as Petrus Aureolus 
unity (ib. qu. xvi.) Time he reckons to be I (d. 1321), Franciscus de Mayronis (rf. 1326), 
subjective in respect of its modes, but to have Nicholaus de Lyra (d. 1340), both apparently 



an objective cause (ib. qu. xviii.) He does not 
deal with the problem of space. The treatise 



Frenchmen, Joannes de Bassolis, John Dum- 
bleton, Walter Burleigh (^. 1330), and Wil- 



terminat^s abruptly in the middle of a discus- liam of Occham {d. 1347) fq. v.] With Oc- 
siou of the curious question * utrum creatura ," cham a schism, the germ of which is already 
rationalis sit capax gratiae vel alicujus acci- ' traceable in Petrus Aureolus, developed itself 
dentis antequam sit in effectu ' (i^. qu. xxvi.) on the question of* intelligible species, Occham 
Neither in tnis work nor elsewhere does Duns disputmg their existence on the ground that 
show any tendency to take refuge in innate * ontia non sunt multiplicanda prseter neces- 
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eitatem/ while Burleigh defended the ancient 
doctrine. Pietro dell* Aquila {Jl, 134o), bishop 
of S. AngelOy wrote what seems to have been 
the first commentary on the ' Opus Oxoniense/ 
a summary of which was printed at Speyer 
in 1480, fol. {Brit. Mus. Cat. * Petrus de 
Aquila ' ). The * Opus Oxoniense ' itself was 
pnnted at Venice in 1481, 4to. A summary 
of the system by Nicholaus d^Orbellis was 
printed at Basel in 1494, 4to. The ^ Gram- 
matica Speculativa ' followed in 1499, Venice, 
4to. A collection of cruces, logical and 
theological, attributed to Duns, and entitled 
' QutestionesQuodlibetales,' edited by Thomas 
Penketh at Venice, 1474, 4to, was reprinted 
in 1605 (ed. Philippo a Bagnacavallo), m 1510 
(ed. Antonius deTantis), and with the *Col- 
lationes Theoremata ^ and * De Primo Princi- 
pio * at Paris in 1513, fol. (ed. Mauritius Hiber- 
nicus or De Portu, i.e. Maurice OTihely, 
archbishop of Tuam). The logical treatises 
issued from the Barcelona press about 1475, 
fol. A volume of * QusBstiones * on them by 
Joannes de Magistris was printed at Heidel- 
berg in 1488, fol. The Barcelona edition 
was reprinted at Venice 1491-3, fol. and 
4to, and again (ed. OTihely) in 1504. A 
Tolume entitled ^Questionum Optimarum 
Cursus cum textualibus Expositionibus super 
Physicorum et ceteros Naturalis Philosopbisd 
libros Arestotelis* {nc), was printed as the 
work of Duns about 1495, tol. As to its 
authenticity, see remarks on Wadding's edi- 
tion, vol. ii. infra. Maurice OTiher^r also 
edited as works of Duns (1) ' P^xpositio in 
xii libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis,* to- 

frther with the treatise * De Primo Rerum 
rincipio,' and some 'Theoremata,* Venice, 
1497, K)l. ; (2) a volume of * Qusestiones ' on the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle, Venice, 1506 (see 
remarks on Wadding's edition, vol. iv. infra). 
OTihely also published (1) * Expositio sive 
Lectura accuratissima in Questiones Dialec- 
ticas D. Joannis Scot! in Isagogen Por- 
ph.yrii,' Ferrara, 1499, Venice, 1512 and 1519 ; 
'which, at least in the last edition, included 
the 'Grammatica Speculativa;' (2) 'Epi- 
themata in insigne Formalitatum Opus de 
mente Doctoris Subtilis,' Venice, 1510-14, 
4to. A commentary byfVanciscusLeuchetus 
(Francesco Liceto of Brescia, general of the 
I^Vanciscan order) on the first three books of 
the ' Opus Oxoniense ' and on the ' Qutestiones 
Quodlibetales ' (see remarks on Wadding's 
edition, vol. xii.^ appeared at Parma in 1520, 
fol. The foregomg is of course far from being 
a complete account of the Scotist literature 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a 
bare enumeration of the principal works being 
all that limits of space permit. 
In the sixteenth century Duns rapidly fell 



' into disrepute except in theological quarters, 
and when the Renaissance penetrated to Ox- 

■ ford he was treated with the utmost indignity. 
Richard Layton writes to Cromwell, under 
date 1 2 Sept. 1535 : * We have set Dunce in 

I Bocardo, and banished him Oxford for ever, 
and is now made a common servant to every 

, man, fast nailed up upon posts in all houses 
of common easement ' {Letters and Papers j 
Foreign and Domestic, 1535, p. 1 1 7). Scotism, 
however, died hard. Hugo Cavellus, i.e. 

i Hugh MacCaghwell (1571-1626), archbishop 
of Armagh, published (1) *Scoti Commen- 

I taria in quatuor libros Sententiarum cum 
annotationibus mar^nalibus,' Antwerp, 1620, 
fol. (This edition included also the ' Repor- 
tata Parisiensia,' the ' Qusestiones Quodlibe- 
tales,' and a life of Duns.) (2) ^ QuaBstiones in 
Metaph^sicam, expositiones in eandem, et 
conclusiones ex eadem collected ; Tractatus de 
Primo Principio et Theoremata,' Venice, 1625 ; 
(3) ' Qutestiones in libros de Anima ' (see also 
note to life of Duns, ad fin. supra). Angelo 
Vulpi of Monte Peloso, in Lucania, ex- 
pKtunded the system in twelve volumes, en- 
titled ' SacraBllieologise Summa Joannis Scoti 
Doctoris Subtilissimi,' Naples, 1622-40. 

The only complete edition of the works of 
Duns is that of Luke Wadding, in 12 vols. 
Lyons, 1639, fol. The contents are as fol- 
lows : Vol. i. (1) life by Wadding ; (2) * De 
Modis Significandi sive Grammatica Specu- 
lativa ; ' (3) ' In Universam Logicam Quaes- 
tiones.' Vol. ii. (1) * Expositio et Quiestiones 
in octo libros Phjrsicorum Aristotelis ' (iden- 
tical with the ^ Questionum Optimarum Cur- 
sus,' &c., printed 1495 (?). This work wa* 
pronounced spurious by Wadding, on account 
of the looseness of the style and the hetero- 
doxy of some of the positions. It probably 
belongs to the period of the Renaissance. 
(2) ' Qutestiones super libros Aristotelis de 
Anima.' This is a mere fragment, accepted 
as genuine by Wadding. Some of tlie * Quees- 

■ tiones,' however, cannot possibly be authentic, 
as they contain examples of the use of * objec- 
tum * m the modern sense where Duns, in com- 
mon with other writers of his age, habitually 
uses * res ' or * subjectum,' reser\dng * objectum ' 
to signify only modes of consciousness (see 
pp. 490, 493, 495, 497, 506, 521, 528, 543, 
and compare * De Rer. Princ' qu. ix. sect. 64, 
qu. xiv. sect. 26). To most of the * Qu8BS- 
tiones ' are appended lengthy glosses by 
MacCaghwell. vol. iii. (1) * Meteorologica,' 
four books of commentary on Aristotle's trea- 
tise, printed for the first time by Wadding, 
and regarded by him with suspicion, on the 
ground that St. Thomas Aquinas, who was 
not canonised until after Duns's death, is re- 
ferred to as ^ beatus,' and mention is made of 
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a treatise * De l*roj)ortionibu8,' by Thomas . tiones in mentem Scoti/ by Llamazare^, 
Bradwardine (</. 1349). * Object um 'and * im- j Madrid, 1679 (fol.) A compendium of the 
pressio ' are used in the sense of object and . entire system, by Bernard Sannig, entitle<l 




Dei ; ' (7) * De Formalitatibus.' The two last Dupasquier's * Summa Theologiee Scotistiae/ 
treatises are fragments of doubtful authenti- . Padua, 1719-20, 12mo; Krisper's *Theolo- 




in 1497). It was jjronounced spurious, and Kome, 1728; Locherer's 'Clipeus Philow^- 
assigned to ^Vntonius Andrete by Dempster phico-Scotisticus sive Cursus Philosophiciis 
and Ferchi in the seventeenth century. The juxta mentem et doctrinam Doctoris Subtilis 
book concludes with anote purporting to be by Joannis Duns Scoti,* Stein, 1740, 3 vols. fol. : 
the author, in which he states that lie was a Antonio Ferrari's 'Philosophia Peripatetica 
pupil of Duns, and there is no reason to sup- .. .propugnatarationibus Joannis Duns Scoti,' 
pose that this is other than the true account Venice, 1746, 4to ; Ruerk's * Cursiu* Theo- 
of the matter. Whether the author was logiae Scotistic® in via Joannis Dunsii Scoti,' 
Antonius Andre© or another follower of Valladolid, 174G-7, 2 vols. 4to ; Picazo's ' Cur- 
Duns is of minor importance; (2)*Quiestiones sus integer Theologiae juxta mentem Joan- 
in Metaphysicam,* a fragment derived by nis Duns Scoti,' Alcala de Ilenares, 1746-S, 
O'Fihely from the same source as the former 2 vols. fol. : * Scotus Aristotelicus sen Phil(» 




During 

tiones in libros Sententiarum * (* Opus Oxoni- present century there have appeared : ' Die 

ense '), with the commentaries mentioned Thomistische und Scotistische Gewissheit^i- 

above by Francesco Liceto and Hugh Mac- lehre,' by A. Schmid, Dillingen, 1859, 4to ; 

Caghwell, a third by Antonius Hiquieus * IVactatio practica de Sacramento ecu Sys- 

(AnthonyHickey, an Irishman, </. 1641), and ti»ma Scoti ad praxim applicatum,' by H. 

a supplement by John Ponce, also an Irish- ■ Van Rooy, Mechlin, 1872, 8vo; and* Die 

man (7?. 1650). Vol. xi., * Reportata l^ari- Korperlehre des Johannes Duns Skotus uud 

sieuiiia' (a summary of the 'OpusOxoniense'). ihr Verhaltniss zum Thomismus und Atomis- 

Vol. xii., * Quscstiones Quodlibetales,' a col- mus,' bv M. Schncid, Mainz, 1879, 8vo. 
lection of dissertations on miscellaneous [^ cireful analysis of Duns's logical doctrine 

theological questions. . will be. found in 'the thinl volume of Prunrl's 

Wadding (Preface, ad tin.) also mentions Gescbichte der Lojhk im Abendlande, Leipzig, 

the following * positive' works as attributed to igoo et sqq., 8vo ; his entire system is expoundt-d 

Duns: 1. *Tructatusdt;PerfectioiieStatuum' by C. Werner in Die Scholaistik des spateren 

(of doubtful authenticity). 2. * Lectura in Mittelalters, vol. i., Vienna, 1881 et sqq., 8vo. 

Genesim.' 3. ' Comnientarii in Evangelia.' lleferenco may also be made to Haur^au's His- 

4. * Commentarii in Epi.stolasPauli.' 5. * Ser- toire de la Philosophie Soolastique, Paris, 1872- 

monesde Tempore.' 0. ' Sermones de Sanct is.' 1880, 8vo.] J. M. R. 

A considerable mass of Scotist literature -rkTr-wo a xt-w t .v«^„ re? r» 
. \ .. \. 1 ■ 4^1 ♦ v^*i, DUNSAN Y , I^RDs. I See PLuyKErr. 

issued Irom the press during the seventeenth * ^ ^^i.x. 

century-. The following are among the more DUNSTABLE, JOHN (d, 141)8), mu- 

important works: * Cursus Philosophiai ad sician and mathematician, was a native of 

mentem Scoti,' by John Ponce, Lyons, 1(>59, ; Dunstable in Bedfordshire. His name is 

fol.; * Cursus Tlieologite juxta Scoti doc- spelt by earlv writers * Duustaple.' Nothing 

trinam,' by the same author, Lyons, 16(57, is known of liis life, but he was famous all 

fol. ; * (Ecodomia Minoriticoc Scholre Sala- over Europe as one of the earliest mu>icians 

monis Johannis Duns Scoti,' &c., by Anthony wlio laid tlie foundations of the great schools 

Bruodine, Prague, 16G.3, 8vo ; * Duns Scot us | of the sixteenth centurj'. One of theearlieM 

defensus,' by Boiiaventura Baro, Cologne, \ notices of him occurs in the * Pro]K)rtionale' 

16(59; * Sol Triplex,' by Joannes Armand Iter- j of Johannes Tinctoris (1445-1511). The 
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statement was copied and exa^^eratiMl by traictnre, r)«»Iint»ati»)n, or Drawing,' he says 

later writers until it came to Ix? said tliat that he has * sinci* removed into Ludgate- 

Diinstablo * inv«Mited ' cnuntcq)oint, a mani- Stret^te.* lie was alsD ♦•mployed bv the 

fest absurtlity. Tlie claims of tin » F^njrlish lxH»kst'lU*rs in onirravini,^ jxM-tniits lor fnm- 

xnusieian hav« been much contest^l by con- tispit-ces. Amoii^r thi'st- were Charles I, 

tinontal writers; but the existence of an Knjr- Charles 11, William III, (^ueen Mary, liev. 

lish school of music, extraordinarily advanced John Carter, minister of IJramford ( l(>44), 

for its time, Ik ])rovi*d by tlie celebrat ed * rt)ta ' Archbishop I Tssher ( 1G5G), Rev. ^^amuel 
or rn 
dates 
time. 

incJiois and Dufay, has lx»en vindicated by finished with the burin in the style of Hollar, 

thp recent discovery that the former dit?d at but have no merit as en^ivincrs. There is 

Lille in 14(K), and die latter at Cambrai in in the print njom of the Hritish Museum a 

1474. while Dunstable s death took place in small d>'awin^ by him of liethlehem Hospital, 

14r)3. His fame was so widespread that a which snows him to have been a skilful 

manuscript in the Esconal, written at St'ville drauj^htsman. Accordin/^ to some accounts 

in 1480, mentions his name, and examples of he lived in the Strand. 

his music are still to be seen at Rome. Ho- ^1^1,^,. ^^ j^^^j.^ ^^j.^^^^^l ^^^ ^urieux et des 

lopna, and Dijon. In hnpland. probably Aiimtcurs de I'Art. v(»I. ix. ; Redgrave's Diet of 

owinjr to the wars of the Roses, which seem Artists; Lowmles's Bihl. Man.; Cut. of tho 

to have crushed the school of which he was Suthorliind Collection.] L. C. 
the chief, his name was soon fonrotten. He 

is known to have written a treati-^e, but this DUNSTAN, Saint (9:>4-988). arch- 
appears to 1»; com]»letely lost ; his name do«»s bishop of Canterbury, the son of Heorstan, 
not occur in Rale's * Script ores Uritannia*,' a West -Sax* m noble, whost» estate lay near 
and Fuller, who prints two epitaphs on him, Glastonbury, and his wife Cynethr\th, both 
alludes to him contemptuously as * an astro- persons of holy life, was boni in ' the first 
lofjrian, a mathematician, a musitian, and year of the rei^n of JOthelstan, 924-5, and 
whatnot.' lie died in 1403, and was buried was sent in his childhood to the abbey of 
in St. Stephen's, Walbmok, where his Latin Glastonbury for educaticm. At Glastonbury, 
epitaph was to be seen in Stow's time, en- as at m"55st of tho ancient monasteries of 
grave<l on * two faire plated stones in the England, the monastic life had become ex- 
chnncell, each by other. A manuscript c«>l- tinct,and secular clerks had taken the place 
lection of lonptudes and latitudes, written of monks. The church of St. Peter and the 
in April 143S by Dunstable, is pres»*rved in *old church' dedicated to the Virpin, which 
the iJodleian Library; the British Museum was believed to have Iwen the work of no 
and Lambeth libraries also contain examples earthly hands, still stood ui)on the island; 
of his music. it was a famous place of pil^imapfe, and 
[Appendix to Grove's Diet, of Music, iv. 619; amo»|ff those who ritsorted thither were many 
Coussemaker's Scriptores, iii. 31. 411. iv. 154; pdgrims from Ireland, for it was held to be 
Ambros'H Geachichte der Musik. ii. 470-1 : Mo- ' the rest ing-phure of a crowd of C\dtic saint>*, 
natshefle fnrMiiflik^schichte. 1884. p. 20; J. F. : and above all of St. Patrick the younger. 
Biaiio's Notes on Early Sptinish Music : Revue Some Irish scholars seem to have taken up 




DUlQ'STALIi, JOHN {Jl. 1044-1670), served in the chiirch of St. Mary. Ilis child- 
engraver, lived in Blaekfriars, where he pub- hood, however, was not wholly i)assed at 
llshed some drawing-books of natural history Glastonbury. As a meml>er of a noble house, 




dgar, bishop 

of Delineation or Drawing. He dwelleth in diton, and the lady /Kthelfla^d, and so con- 
Black-Friers, London.' On another, entitled nected with the royal line, he was much at 
* Oeometria, or some Geometrical! Figures j the court of .'Kthelstan [q. v.] ; for it was 
by way of Introduction to the Art of Pour- the custom that youtlis of nigli birth should 
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.«pen(l some years in the hoiist»hold of the fbed, a^ widow of great wealth, who huilt 
kmjjor of some great man. -"Ethelstan showed , herself a house at Glastonbury, and at a 
him favour, and his companions, and especi- i somewhat later date he attended her on her 
allv his young relations, at the court were deathbed, and was made her heir. 
jealous of him. He seems to have been a When Eadmiind [see Kdmuxd] succeeded 
delicate lad, with highly strung nerves and his brother .'Ethelstan, he called Dunstan to 
of morbid constitution ; he was much jcjiven his court and gave him aplaceamonf? his chief 
to dreams, and in some of them he believed lords and councillors. Jealous of the favour 
that he saw supernatural visions; he had . he enjoyed, some of the kingVtheg'ns broiight 
sutfered from a severe fever at Glastonbury, accusations against him wmlelHS court was 
and had walked on the roof of the church in at Cheddar, not far from Glastonbury. The 
his sleep ; he was fond of reading and other j king believed them, and in great wrath de- 
sedentary occupatitms that were distasteful prived him of his offices and bade him leave 
to the young nobles, and was evidently un- ■ his court and seek a new lord. Now it hup- 
popular among theg^--Krhey accused him be- pened that there were there abiding with the 
'fore the king of studying incantations and Kingcertain* venerable men, messengers from 
other heathen arts, and procured his banish- j the Eastern kingdom;* to them Dunstan went, 
ment from the court. As he left they set and prayed them that they would not leave 
upon him, bound his hands and feet, tbrew him, now that the king had turned from 
him into a marshy place, and pushed him : him, but would take him with them on their^ 
well into the mud with their feet. After his return. They were moved with compassiifn 
expulsion from t he court he stayed for a time towards him, and promised that he should go 
with his kinsman Bishop -.'Elfheali at Win- i back with them and enjoy prosperity in their 
Chester. /Klf hoah tried to persuade hifi to : kingdom ( Ufa B, 23). The story is told 
become a monk, but he was unwilling to by the earliest of Dunsta^'s biographers, the 
pledge; himself to celibacy, though there is . anonymous priest * B.* from the old Saxon 
no reason to bt4ieve that he was in love with I land, who knew him personally. What he 
any young lady in particular (Vita B. 13; meant by the * Eastern kingdom,' a term 
KoBERTSON, EssaySy 191). A severe illness , which he also uses on another occasion, it is 
led him to change his mind, and he made his , impossible to say with certainty : it has l>een 
profession to ^iJlfheah. He seems to have held to mean the part of England sometimes 
again dwelt at Glastonbur\-, though his pro7 so styled (Oriens regnum), which in the ninth 
fession as a monk, while it bound him to century took in Kent, Essex, Surrey, and 
live unmarried, did not oblige him to adopt Sussex, though the signification of the term 
a mode of life suc h as t hat enjoint'd by the was scarcely fixed (ci. Thorpe, Diphmafa- 
Benedictine rule, 'jfe shidied the scriptures r/ww, 66, 78, AssER, sub a. 856). The* Oriens 
diligently, and was wrll skilled in the arts regnum ' seems- to have formed a distinct 
of transcription, painting, and music, playing government for the eldest son of the king, 
much uixni the harp, which was his constant though it is very doubtful whether the term 
companKm. To this ])eriod is, perhaps, to be ever marked a permanent political distinction, 
referred the beginning of his anchorite life ; It may ])erhaps be taken to signify East Ang- 
he built himself a <'ell 5 feet long by 2^ tVet lia, whichwas now governed by the senior eal- 
broad, which was still shown in the eleventh dorman .Ethelstan, called the * Half-king,' 
century' (Osbern, 83) ; there he prayed, saw and it is used with this meaning by the bi«>- 
visions, whic^h became the subjects of le- grapher of St. OsweAd {Vita , Jliftonamt o/ 
gends, and wrestled with temptation, and, York, i. 428). This interjiretatiou gathers 
as he believed, with the Tempter himself in force from the friendship that afterwards 
bodily form; and fhere too he worked in existed between Dunstan and the ealdorman 
metals, using his cell as his forge as well as and his house, though in this case the story 
his oratory and dwelling-]>lace, and in this of the messengers must be taken as an after- 
industry, for which the English were specially thought. Dr. Stubbs, however, thinks it 
f a med,iie became very skilful, making organs, * almost necessary to refer it to the German 
bells, and other articles of church furniture, kingdom, the native land of the writer,' then 
some of which were long preserved ( Gesfa under Otto I, and this evidently was the 
Pontiff. 407). Neither his anchorite life nor opinion of William of Malmeabury (Mem*^ 
thesepursuitsof his must, however, be limited rm/s of St, Dunstan, Introd.xyiL 269). Dun- 
to this period, .^piftsman's work was always stan was not driven to go into exile. One day 
dear to him, and he probably used his cell at when the king wa6 hunting a stag on the Men- 
Glastonbury at least for prayer, meditation, dip hills, and had'outstripped all his followers, 
and labour, whentjver he was there. At this the hunted beast fell over Cheddar cliffs, and 
timohe was much with his kinsw^oman .Ethel- , the dogs fell over with it. The king's horse 
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wfts going at full speed and wtia beyond con- . Benedictinism into England. Wliatover t li-.* 
trol. PDodmund uttert?d a pnm*r and con- i exact nature of tlie change was that he was 
fessed that he had done Dunstan wrong, for ; now engaged in working out at Glastonbury, 
death seemed close upon him. The horse it is evident that it was largely contrerned 
brought himself up on the ver\- edge of the with education. I'nder him the abbey be-^ 
precipice. When the king came home he came a famous school. The work of teach- '^ 
hent for Dunstan, and as soon as he appeared ing was no longer left to strangers, for the 
bade him ride with him, for he would go abbot himself loved to teach others, and the 
somewhither. The abbacy of Glastonbury inmates of his house are more often s]>oken 
was vacant, and it was to the monastery of as scholars or disciples than as monks 
that the king and the monk rode together. (Stubbs). Shortly after his appointment to 
They entered the church and praye<l, and the abbacy, Dunstan ent»'red on his career as 
then the king todk Dunstan by the hand, a statesman. Eadred ' m'o Kdked^, who was 
kissed him in token l>oth of iH?ace and honour, about the same age as the abbot, and had 
led him to theablK>t*sseat and there installed probably been one of Jlis y(mng companions 
him, promising that wliatever he needed for at -Kthelstan's court, made him his treasurer 
the better jwrformance of divine worship or , and his chief adviser. The largest part of 
for the conduct of the house, he would give . the royal* hoard,' the king's treasure, was kept 
him of his royal bounty. Dunstan's appoint- at Glastonbury, and as we aiv told that very 
ment to the abbacy was not later than 94"), many charters or deeds concerning the royal 
when he was about twenty-<me. The next , estates were also placed in Dunsran's kee[)- 
year it is said that he received a warning j ing, it is i>robable that he performed duties 
of tlie death of Eadmund, and that he fore- similar to those which were afterwards dis- 
told the defection of the nobles that t(M)k charged by the chancellors of our early kini^s. 



place on the death of Eadred, a story the 
real importance of which lies in the fact 



Eatlred was sickly, and the government seems 
to have been whollv in the hands of the 



that the abbot is said to have uttered the ([ueen-mother Kadgifu and DuiLStan. Thvy 
prophecy while riding with -lOthelstan of wen* evidently supported by the East Aiir 
Cast Anglia ; for his alliance with the East- ; ^^lian party, headed by the chief ealdorman^ 
Anglian house helps to explain some of the ■ J'lthelstau, and later events show that the 
leauing events of his life. When Eadmund West-Saxon nobles, who had been in j)ower 
"was slain, Dunstan conveyed his body to during the reigns of .Ethelstan and Ead- 
Glastonbury and buried it there. , mund, must to some extent have been oj)- 

As abbot, Dunstan at once be^in a ref<.»rm = posed to their government. This opposition 
of his house, following a movement that had ; mayperhaps explain the statement that Dun- 
probably been iet on foot by his kinsman, stan's expulsion in boyhood from the court 
feishop -'ElfhealK FiVa 6Y.-7*^Ac/m*oW/,C%/'oa/. of ylCthelstan was largely the work of his 
Jionwit, de Abingdon, ii. 257). He laid the ^ own kinsmen. A strong attachment existed 
foundation of a new church to take the place l)etween him and the king. On the death 
of the old St. Peter's, leaving the ancient of .Ethelgar, bishop of Crediton, in 9.'):5. . 
church of the Virgin untouched as a build- Eadred pressed Dunstan to accept the seey 
ing too sacred to be meddled with, and he is , He refused, declaring that he was not as yet 
said to have also raised cla^stral buildings, \ fit for the e])iscopal office ; he had not in- 
80 that the monks might live together and deed attained the eammical age. At the 
not in the world.-^ He certainlj' brought , king's request Eadgifu urged him to yield, 
about a state of things that was wholly dif- . and he then plainly said that as Vm\r hs the 
ferent from that which cxisttd before he | king lived he would not leave him. The 
became abbot. At the same time the re- following night in a vision ho dreamed tliat 
forms he introduced at this period, though he was on a pilgrimage to liome and had 
they had a tendency towards Benedict inisni, reached the brow of Monte Mario (Mons 
"were not founded on the Benedictine rule, , Gaudii), from which pilgrims *saw the city 
which was as yet unknown in England; and ; of their solemnities lie spread before them' 
though his convent was now probably chiefly (Bryce, Holy lioman Empire, p. 31.*)). There 
peopledwith monks ofsomekhid,s**curar clerks the throe apostles Peter, Paul, and Andrew 
seem also tohayefQrme<l part of thecongrega- . met him and talk*»d with him of his future 
tion,for when yEthelwoid [see Ethelwold] ' life. When they had finished their discourse, 
left Glastonbury on his appointment to the ' Andrt^wgave hini a sliaq> blow with the rod 
abbacy of Abingdon, lie took with him cer- he carried in his hand, saying, 'Take this as 
tain clerks from his old house. Nothing in- ^ thy reward for havin|f tried to refuse part in 
deed that Dunstan did at this time is to be ' our apostleship.' When Duustan told this 
confused with the later introducrion of pure \ vision to the king, p]adred declared tliat it 
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nu'ant that he should hereafter Ik.^ arch- the highest rank, and of her daughter ^£lf- 

bi^linp of Cantf^rbury (IJ. ; Ad£L.\rd : (>»- gifu '^q. v.], whom she planned to marrr 

HERN' I ; he tilled the see in accordance with to the young king, Arciibishop Oda took 

l)unstan's wLshe.fl. Indeed, the ecclesiastical notice of his absence, and as none of the 

apT>ointineuts of the reign were probably de- bishops or ealdormen cared totake upon them- 

CKied by the wishes of tlie queen-mother and selves the risk of fetching him bacJc, the as- 

th»* minister. Both were earnest in the work sembled nobles chose Dunstan and his kins- 

of church reform, which was at that tinie to man Cynesige, bishop of Lichfield, as men of 

b«^ etfecttrd cliiefly by introducinjif a higher dauntless spirit, to perform the ungrateful 

standard of monastic life. Their wishes in task. The two churchmen delivered their 

this matter are illustratt»d bv the appoint- message, and Dunstan added some words of 

ment of , l^thelwold to the ab\)acv of Abing- bitter reproach, for the marriage between 

jdon. During a large part of Kadred*s reign Eadwig and iElfg^ifu would have been un- 

the Danes of Northumbria wen? in revolt, canonical, and his eagerness for moral puritA- 

and Iieaded by Wulfstan, archbishop of York, caused him to wax very wroth when he saw 

chose kings for themselves. The vigorous them t<)gether. He pulled the young king 

p»licy ado])ted by the Knglish king must, to from the arms of the ladies, and led him 

some extent at least, be set down to the forcibly back to the banqueting hall. vEthel- 

crKlit of his chief minister. In 952 Wulf- gifu determined to be revengod on the abbot, 

Stan was taken prisoner and shut up at Jed- and declared that he had shown an over- 

burg-h, and though he was released about haughty spirit in thus intruding on the king*s 

two years later, and received the sec of Dor- privacy. As Dunstan attests charters in 956 

ch.'St»«r, he was not allowed to return to his (Corfp,ri)*/)/.,cccli,ccccxli)hemu8t have been 

own province, and this mode of dealing with ' able for a while to withstand her machina- 

an archbishop shows how little truth there tions, and his party must probably have still 

is in the idea that Dunstan sought to exalt had some weight at the court, where Eadgar, 

the power of the priesthood at the expense the king's younger brother, remained until theV 

of the crown. While much at court he did followingyear(tft.cccclxv). .'Ethelgifii seems , 

not n»»glect his duties at Glastonburj-, where to have been supported by the heads of the) 

he crmtinued his buiiTTTngT and his work of West-Saxon party, which "had been in power 

reformation. As he had now become the ' in the time of Eadmund, and had now n*- 

heir of the widow , Vjthelfla}d, as well pro- gained its old position. And she also found 

bably as of his father, he had great wealth, willing instruments even among the abbot's 

lie made his brother Wulfric his steward, ' own scholars, some of whom probably were 

and put all his possessions under his nianagtv connected with that party by ties of family, 

ni<*nt. When Wulfric died he was brought while others may have disliked the greater 

to (ilastonbury for burial, and on this occa- strictness and higher tone their master had 

sion a heavy stone was thrown at the abbot, introduced at Glastonbury. Thus supported 

which knocked his hat from ott' his head, she obtained the king's consent to her de- 

though it did him no harm. This assault, signs, and all Dunstan's property was placed 

which was put down to su]>ernat ural agency, ' at her disposal. ^On his downfell, probably 

shows that he had some bitter enemies. In early in 956, he sought shelter with some of 

955, Kadred, who was then at Frome, felt his friends, but they fell into disgprace with 

that his end was near and ordered that Dun- the king for receiving him ; he was outlawed 

Stan and the otlier keepers of his treasures and forced to leave the kingdom. HeIam}edJ 

should bring liim what they had in charge, in Flanders, where the language and ntual! 



Wlien 
kinsf alrea 



Dunstan reached Frome he foimd the were alike almost wholly strange to him 
Iready dt?ad, and his body lying ne- ( Vita B. 34). There, however, he found a , 




\ The death of Eadred rendered Ihinstau's ' had taken a prominent part in the revival of 
po«»ition insecure; the nobles generally turned ■ monasticism m Flanders. This revival was 
against the queen-m<ither's administration, carried out by her son Amulfl (918-066), 
tlie West-Saxon party came into power, who rebuilt the monasteries of St. Bertin, 
Kadwig or VAv^y [q. v.], the elder son of St. Vedast, and St. Peter at Blandinium or 
Kadmund, was chosen king and Kadgifu was GheiK, and founded others. In these house-s 
despoiled of al^^her property. Before long, ' the li»?nedictine rule, which was imperfectly 
l)unstan incurred the ill-will of a powerful known in P^ngland, was strictly observed. 
♦*nemy. When Kadwig left his coronation ' Considerable intercourse was maintained be- 
feast for th^ company ot -Ethelgrifu, a lady of tween Planders and this country, and the 
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count must have known something of the ' favour bvKadgar; his appointment was an- 
minister of his cousin Eadred. Ht!> n^c»»ived nulled on the p^round that no had shown him- 
Dunstan kindly, and ^Tsent him to dwell self incompt»tent to enforce discipline, and 
at St. Peter's at Ghent, which he had re- ' Dunstan was elected to Canterbury in his 
stored twelve years befon.* (Adelard, 60). stead. The next year tlie new archbishop 
This place of refuge must have been pleasing : went to Komc for his pall. On his journey ' 
to the abbot, for English churchmen were thither he gave so freely to all tliat one day 
now looking to the great monasteries of the his steward angrily told* him that he had left y', 
continent for the means of ivviving the high notliing for that evening's meal. In answer ^^ ' 
standard of monastic life and learning that he declared his bt»lief that Christ would not- 
had perished during the Danish wars. Arch- let those who trusted in Ilim lack anything, ^ ^ 
bishop Oda had received the monastic dress and before he had fuiished singing vesp.-rs 
from the brotherhood of Fleur\-, and his he received an invitation from an abbot to ^ .. 
nephew Oswald (afterwanls archbishoj) of tarry at his monastery (FiVa 5. 35)). On IrtS^ \^\ 
York) was residing there in order to have return he resumed his place of chief adviser 
the benefit of the strict observance of the of the king, and though his political work has r« 
Benedictine rule ( Vita S. Odonii^, Antflla bt^jn obscunMl by hagiologx', and by all that a 
Sacra f ii. 81 ; Ufa S. Oswaldi^ Jlisforia/iM of has l)«'en recordt^d, and in some cases falsely" ' ' 
J "orA*, i. 412-10). At Ohent then Dunstan recorded, of his ecclesiastical administration, 
must for the first time have seen the Bene- there can be no doubt that the glories ni' ^ 




begun by ^Elflieah at Winchester, * had ])een que/ity i. 85; Rouertson, Enanys, 195-9; 
received with most favour in Mercia ' G«ehx, Conquest of Enyland, 318-1^2). His 
(Stubbs). influence with the king wa.s unlK>undi.>d 

y Before he had passed two full years in | (Adelahd, (il), and accordingly we may 
exile Dunstan was recalled to England. Dur- safely trace his hand in the civil order and 
ing his stay at Ghent the Mercians and external peace that marked the reign, and in 
Northumbrians, probably supjiorted by the the wise policv which (jonciliated the Danes 
monastic party, had n.*volted from Eadwig. and secured their acknowledgment of Ead- 
^^Ifgifu, who had been married to the king, ' gar's supremacy. In common with the king. 
had been separated from him by Archbishop Dunstan owed much to the northern settlers, 
Oda, and either she or her mother had, it is and must have ajiproved and forwarded the 
said, been slain by the insurgents at (ilou- prf>motion of Danes to civil aiid ecclesiastical 
cester. Thenorthem people had made Eadgar olHcesand the other means by whicli Eadgar 
king over the country north of the Thames. | sought to make them take their place as a 
and Eadwig only retained the olx'dience of portion of the people of England. The Danes 




(Flob. \> iG.suoann.),ue • set me laws civil and ecclesiastical ujKm 
■wenttoinvit4»l)unstan to ret urn, and received | ancient and national footing, he ordered the 
him with mat honour. Astxlastonburvlavin : solemn and universal observance of St. Dun- 
Eadwig's Kingdom he could not ret urn t^iitfier, ' stands mass-day' (Stub us). Union bt>twe<;n 
and at a meeting of the ^witan* of the north- the different pt>oples of England under one 
em kingdom it was determined that he king was the object of )>oth Eadgar and his 
should be raised to the episcopate, lie was great minister, and they did not labour for ii 
perhaps conaecrated by Oda, though at the 
time no see appears to have been vacant. 
Before the end of the year, however, the 
bishop of Worcester died, and he was ap- 



in vain. On Whitsundav 973 Dunstan and 
Oswald, archbisho]) of York, with all the 
bishops of England assisf ing, cn>wued lOadgar 
at Batli, an act which was evidently held to 
pointed to succeed him. In 959 he received . be of pi'culiar significance, for it forms the 
the bishopric of London, and held it, together subject of one of our early national ballads and 
with Worcester, until 9(31. On Eadwig's ' is noticed by all the chroniclers. It was the 
death in 959 the kingdom was reunited under formal declarat ion oft he unity of the kingdom ; 



Eadgar. The see of Canterbury' was then 
held by Brithelm, who had probably Ix^en 
appointed by Eadwig, but had not as yet 
had time to go to Rome for the pQX)al confir- 
mation. As one of the late King's party 
Brithelm was of course looked on with dis- 

TOL. XTI. 



the days in which the Danes chose kings for 
themselves were over, and the archbishop 
of York, whose ^pri'dece^sors had so oftvn 
appcan^d almost as leaders of a separate 
people, joined with the primate in proclaim- 
ing the sovereignty, it may almost be said 
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the imperial dignity, of Eadfifar ' of Angles jtartv that may be called progressiTe both in 
kin^;/ This act is connected by Osbem, church and state, as contrasted with the nar- 
writing in the latter part of the eleventh row conservatism- of Wessex. ^JThis gives 
century, with a story ofa sin of incontinence special significance to the first sermon he 
committed by Eatlgar and a seven years* pen- preached in his cathedral church, in which 
ance im])03ed by the archbishop. As tliis he is said to have given his predecessor Oda 
matter must be discussed in the life of Eadgar, i the title of 'the good;* for Oda*8 memoiv 
it is enough to say here that though there is ', was cherished by the now triumphant party, 
reason to believe that * a veiled laav' of Wil- and had been insulted by one of its chief 
ton bore Kadgar a child in 961 or 962, and opponents. The connection between England 



tliat though Dunstan, ever fearless and ever 
the upholder of purity, may well have in- 
flicted a penance on the young king for his 
sin, it is highly unlikely that such penance 
was, as Osbem would have us believe, that 



and the great monasteries of the continent 
was now about to bear fruit in a new monas- 
tic movement, the introduction of pure Bene- 
dictinism. This movement began with the 
consecration of Dunstan's old friend .Ethel- 



i 



he should lay aside his crown, for he does wold to the diocese of Winchester in 963. 
not appear to liavtj been crowned before 973, ^-Ethelwold carried out his reforms with 
and the story utterly fails, because the sin . harshness, expelling the seculars from the 
with the Wilton lady must have been com- monasteries, and put ting monks in their place. 
mitted not seven but twelve years before the Oswald, who was consecrated to the see of 
coronation. (On the whole qiiestion see | Worcester, worked for the same end, but 
Robertson, Essays, 176, 203-lo.) At the | with far greater moderation. The king oon- 
samp time it is probable that EaJgai''s sub- nected himself with the family of .^thelwine 
8er|uent marriage was illegal, and FKat Dun- [q. v.] of East Anglia, the most prominent 
stun refused to bless it and pt»rhap8 inflicted patron of the monks, and joined with all his 
some penance on the king, and that though heart in the movement. On the other hand, 
this penance was not the laying aside of a Dunstan, who is represented by later writers 
crown he had never received, vet it mav have as the chief opponent of the seculars, appears 
come to an end at the coronation, whicli took in reality to have takep a far less conspicuous 
place just seven years after the marriage [see part in it than the king or the bishops of 
under Edcar]. Tnder Dunstan the arch- Winchester or W^orcester. While he cer- 
bishop of Canterbury grew in temporal great- tainly approved of the changes effect^ by 
ness, for in his time the ealdorman of Kent thetwo bishops, and therefore is not unfairly 
disappears, and so an important step was spoken of as a fellow-worker • with -Ethel- 
niade towards tlie union of Kent, Surrey, and wold (Vita S. yEthflwt)Mi, p. 262), he did / 
Sussex in one ealdordom held by the arch- little himself to forward the triumph of the 
bishop of the king (IIohektson). monks. He found secular clerks m his ca- 

Tn considering the charactf^r of Dunstan's thedral churches at Worcester and Canter- 
occlesiastical work during the n-ign of Ead- bury, and in both alike he left them uudis- 
gar, it will be well to look with suspicion : turbed, and throughout the whole period of 
on the statunn^nts of biographers who lived his archiepiscopate he did not found a single 
long after liis death, and at a time when men Benedictine house iji Kent. A reference to 
naturally ascribed any changes they appiroved , the lives of .Ethelwold and Oswald will show 
of in church matters to the greatest cliurch- how little cause there is to regard him as 
manof the ]>eriod. On his return from Rome ^e prime mover on behalf of the monks. 
Dunstan resigned the bishoprics of Ijondon ■' And in judging of the movement in favour 
and Wonrester, nor did he retain the abbacy of Benedictinism, with which he certainly 
of Glastonbury : for, though he ctmtinued to sympatlii*e<l, however little part he took in 
take the liveliest interest in all that concerned its pfogrej^s, and though he probably onlv 
the house, did all in his power to promote its partly sympathised in the extent to which it 
interests, and when he visited it put off* all was pushed, it should be remembered that 
state and lived iLs though it was his home, the extreme laxity of morals which then pre- 
others ruled it during his lifetime. He con- i vailed in England demanded extraordinary 
tinned active in building, restoring, and en- '• remedies, and that, if under any circumstances 
dowini^ churches: his life was without re- : it is well that men and women should set 
proach ; h(^ l)efriende<l the good, reproved the an example of separation from all sexual re- 
evil, and in all things acted as *a true shep- lations, it was well that they should do so 
hi'rd * ( Vita B. 4()). His aeroftHJon to gfintor^j at a time when even marriage was degraded 
bury proclaimed the triumph of the party by abuses. Moreover the new rule, which 
hthat represented ecclesiastically the monastic, . naturally seemed to men of that period the 
and politically the northern interests, the i more excellent way, brought with it a revival 
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of learning and larger opportunities for edu- struction the people needed. The energies 

cation, and thus in a special manner must of tlie nation had too long been wasted in 

have recommended itself to Dunstan^s good- war. In common with his kin^:, Eadgur ' the 

will. Hifi comparatively small participation Peaceful/ Dunstan laboured lor peace, and, 
in the work that was being carried out so ; excellent craftsman that he was, he longed 

Tigorously by his friends was doubtless due to see the people learn the arts of peace. Ac- 

to his conciliatory tamper, as well as to the cordingly f very priest was to learn a hand!- 

fact that during Eadgar*3 reign his energies craft with' diligeucel that he might be able to 



muAt liave been fully employed in affairs of 



teach it to others for the increase of know- 



■state. Although the secular clergy who were ledge (11). The importance of spiritual in- 
«xpelled from the cathedral churches and other struct ion was not forgotten ;j a sermon was 
monasteries were as a class married men, it to be preached every Sunday K 52). The spe- 
is wholly untrue that Dunstan, or indeed cial evil of the age was to be forsaken : all 
any one else, persecuted the married clergy concubinage was forbidden, and lawful mar- 
■as such. It was uncanonical for a priest to riage alone was to be practised ('2\). In this 
have a wife, and if he was married before he ■ the church under Dunstan's guidance was 
became a priest he was bound to put away following in the path marked out by Oda. 
his wife. iDunstan, however, made no effort That priests were to bti examples of conti- 
to comp<»l tlie dergj to celibacy. The canons ' neiice we have already seen. As regards other 
for which he is responsible merely direct that | matters also it was needful to bid them live 
* a priest should not desert his church, but a higher life than the life around them; they 
hold her as his lawful wife* (canon 8), and were not to hunt, hawk, or plav dice (61), 
the only penalty that he decided should fol- and they were to keep from drunkenness and 
low clerical marriage was that the married' rebuke it in others (o?). In order to put a stop 

Sriest should lose hiis privilege, he ceased to" to the drinking bouts that largely prevailed 
e of thegn-right worthy, and had no higher* among the English, Dunstan is said to have \ 
legal status tlian that which belonged to a' ordered pegs to be placed in all drinking cups, 
3$ layman of equal birth. A clause in thePeni— so that a man miglit see how much lie had ' 
tential that is called Dunstan*s directs that- drunk, and so be wyned against excess (<r^«^a 
any mass priest, monk, or deacon who, after", lief;um,cA4:9). Adhedesired to raise the cha- 
having put away his wife before he was or-/ racterofthe priesthood, so also he would have 
Gained, again i^tumed to her, should 'fast«' its dignity maintained. Nopriest was to clear 
as for murder ; ' but this, as Dr. Stubbs has « himself by oath in a matter with a thogii 
pointed out, is *an extract from Penitentials i without the thegn's * fore-oath ' (63), and 
of much earlier date,* and moreover it cannot [.quarrels between ]>riests were not to be taken 
be proved that the compilation in which it ^before a civil judge, but b<.>fore the bishop 
stands belongs to the pontificate? of Dunstaiy'(7). With Dunstan's desire for the exulta- 
(Introduction to Memorials, cvii). tion of the priesthood must be connected the 

In other respects also, besides the question ^tringent rules as to vestments and other 
of his policy in the struggle of seculars and vmatters that wore to be observed in the eu- 
regulars, the character of Dunstan's ecclesi- /charistic celebration (3(>-4o). If we are to 
astical administration may best be gathered j^accept the penitential CAnons already refemHl 
from the canons of Eadgar's rejgnr The long ^to as his work, they bear witness to a mind 
wars with the Danes had thrown the people not only eminently practical, but of wide and 
back into ignorancd, and their ignorancor tender sympathies. The rich offender might 
made them superstitious,' and led them to^ redeem his penance (by building and endow- 



ing or repairing churches, by making roads, 
bridges, and causeways, by hf?lping the poor, 
the widow and the fatherless, by freeing his 



hanker aft^r the paganism bf their forefathers. 
It was needful, therefore, to repeat the old 
injunction that all heathen practices should 

be put away (16). Dunstan, however, went own slaves, or by buying slaves and setting 
to the root of *the evil ; |ie saw thot if his them free. Penance was not to consist merely 
fellow-countrymen were to be saved from ! in bodily mortification : the great man was 
barbarism, they could only find salvation in bidden to forgive his enemy, to comfort the 
intellectual improvemQiit. He desired to ! sorrowful, and bury the di*ad (13-16). Nor 
make the churcn the eAUG&lOr of thej^ople ; | did the archbishop shrink from enforcing dis- 

ciuline at any possible cost to himself. One 
ot the great men of the kingdom contracted 
an unlawful marriage. 1 ) unstan rebuked him 
oft«n, and when he found that he continued 
in sin excommunicated h im. The noble jour- 
neyed to liome and obtained a papal mandate, 

q2 



her ministers were to be teachers. If, how- 
ever^ they were to be successful teachers, it' 
was needful that they should work in har^ 
mony and order. No priest, therefore, was 
to tfuce another's scholar without his leave 
i(10). And it was not only intellectual in- 
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bidding the archbishop absolve him. This, 
liowcver, Dunstan flatly refused to do, de- 
clarinp: that he would rather be slain than be 



let it not be so.' ^\^len the opponents of the 
monks heard this voice, they were confounded, 
and the monastic party was for the time Tic- 



unfaithful to his Lord (Adelard, (57; it is i torious (Osbebn, 113; Will. Malm. Ge»ta 
curious to mark the development of this in- Ite(/um,c. 161). The strife still went on, and 
cident in Eapmkr, 200-1). in April 977 the matter was again debated 
y^In 975 Eadgar died, and was buried at at a gemot held at Kyrtlington in Oxford- 
Olastonburj'. Ilis death was followed by a shire, and the next year at Calne in Wilt- 
movement against the monks. The dispute shire, where the floor of the hall (* solarium '> 
between the regulars and seculars was taken in which the council was held gave way, and 



up bv the rival houses of Mercia and East 
Anglia. -Elf here, the ealdorman of Mercia, 
turned the monks out of all the churches in 



all the nobles fell down into the undercroft 
below, some losing their lives, and other? 
sustaining sc*rious hurts. Dunstan alone es- 



his province, and re-established the married caped from falling, for his seat rested on a 
ckrks in their old quarters, lie threatened beam. There is not the slightest historical 
to carry the work still further. On the other ground for asserting either that the voice 
hand, the cause of the monks was upheld by heard at Winchester or the fall of the floor 
/Ethel wine of East Anglia, who was sup- atCalne was a trick devised by the archbishop 
ported by Britlinoth, tin? ealdorman of the to defeat the opponents of the monks. Al- 
East-iSaxons. The ecclesiastical quarrel was though his s>'mpathy was of course with the 
made the occasion of a strugjrle for power, monastic party, he appears throughout this 
Civil war, if it did not actually break out, period rather as a moderator than as apar- 
was evidently near at hand (Elor. Wig. 144; tisan. There were many present at Win- 
llistoria HameffienJtijif 71 ; Vita S. Osivnldi, Chester who were far more immediately con- 
4^)). The danger was increased by the va- | cemed in the struggle than he was ; and at 
cancy of the throne and a dispute as to the Calne, according to the earliest and most 
succession. The right of Eadyvard ""see Ei>- trustworthy accounts, both parties ahke ap-. 
WART) THE Martvk], the elder SOU ofT^Iadgar, pear to have suffered from what was simply 
seems to have been upheld by -F.lfhere, while an accident, while Dunstan was preserved 
yElfthrvthjt he queen-mot her, intrigued for her by a purely fortuitous circumstance; it is 
son JCthelred [see ETHELREDTFfE I'nready], not till we come to Oabem's life, written far 
and was supported by her brother Ordulf, the on in the next century, that we find this 
ealdorman of th«' Wfsteni shires. If Dun- event represented as a declaration of God*d 
Stan's policy had been directed merely by a wrath against the enemies of the monks 
desirr to further th»^ monastic cause, he would {A.-S. Chron. sub ann. 078 ; Flor. Wig. sub 
certainly have thnnvn all his weight against ann. 977; Osbern, 114). Another meeting 
the party of .Eltliert'. The late king had, was held the same year at Amesbury, also 
however, pointed out Eadward as his sue- in Wiltshire. 

cessor, auci a desi^rnation of this kind then ^^^len Eadward was slain in March 978, 
const it uted a good claim to elect ion. Beside^, Dunstan and Oswald cro'wned ^iilthelred king 
the succession of Eu42^^^ avoided the evils at Kingston on 14 April. At tlie'^oronation 
of a long minority, dj^ring which probably Dunstan caused the young king to readaso- 
the West-Saxon party, always oi)posed to the 1cm n pledge to govern well, usmg the same 
progressive policy of t^e n?ign of Eadpar, form as at the coronation of Eadgar [for Ead- 
would have had tliff chief pnwer in the king- gar's coronation rite see under Edoab], and 
dom. Accordingly, in conjunctibn with the with this pledge delivered him a short exhop- 
archbishopof YoTK, Dunstan declared for Ead- tation on the duties of a christian king(Af(*mo- 
ward at a meetin^of tlu? witan held probaTJTy riah, 355, .'356). Re is said to have foretold to 
at Winchester;* the two archbishops carried the king the calamities that would fall on his 
the election, and crowned him king (jyi.<f^)/7flr house and nation as a punishment for the 
Jtames, 73). It was perhaps at this meet- murder of Eadward (Osbern ; Flor. Wig. 
ingr that the ecclesiastical quarrel was hotly . sub ann. 1016). In 980 the archbishop joined 
debated. The monastic party was outnum- ' with /Elf here of Mercia in removing the 
bered, and their opponents loudly demanded body of the late king from Wareham, where 
that Dunstan should decree the expulsion of it had been dishonourably buried in imhal- 
the monks and the restoration of the clerks, lowed ground, and translating it with great 
While the archbisho]) hesitated as to the " honour to Shaftesbury. With this act ends 
answerhe8houldgivethem,avoice was heard, \ all that we know of Dunstan's public life, 
which was believed to come from the figure . He probably had little influence over the 
of the crucified Lord hanging in the upper j young kin^. When in 986 ^^thelred laid 
part of the hall, saying, ' Let it not be ^o ; | siege to Rochester to enforce a claim he made 
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against the bishop, and being unable to take 
the city ravaged the lands of the bishopric, 
Dunstan is said to have failed to persuade 
him to desist untU he procured his acqui- 
escence by a large bribe (A.-S. Chron. and 
Flor. Wig. sub ann. 986 ; Cod. IHpl. dec. ; 
OsBERN, 116, is the earliest authority for the 
intervention of Dunstan). ^^thelred, how- 
ever, is said to have given the bishoiiric of 
Winchester to /Elf heah [q. v.] at the arch- 
;;p^^T>ishop*s request (Adelard, 62). The occu- 
pations of Dunstan's last years are recorded 
by the Saxon priest B., who knew him well. 
He was constant in prayer by night as well 
as by day ; he loved to read the scriptures, to 
join in psalmody, and take part, in the ser- 
vices of the church. The handicrafts of his 
earlier days were resumed, and he spent much 
time in correcting books. The churches of 
those parts of the continent that were near 
England held him in reverence, and he cor- 
jesponded with Fleury and the great monas- 
teries of Flanders. ^Vlthough he was no 
lon^r engaged in affairs of state, he had mucli 
business to transact. As a judge he was quick 
to discern the truth; he loved to compose 
quarrels and to befriend the weak and needy, 
and he ever continued to uphold the laws of 
marriage and to strengthen the churcli. As 
a teacner he was unwearied, so that the 
whole of England is said to have been filled 
with his light^ He was loving, gentle, and 
easily moved £0 tears. He used to XaA\ the 
boys of his household stories of his own life, 
and from some of these boys, as well as from 
personal intercourse with Dunstan, B., the 
anon^rmous author of the earliest life of the 
archbishop, derived the information he lias 
handed down to us. The remembrance of 
bis gentleness was long cherished at Canter- 
bury, and Osbem, who was a Canterbury 
acbolar, tells us how, when he and his com- 
panions were about to be whipped, Godric, 
the dean of Christ Church, forbade it and chid 
the masters ; for he said their kind father Dun- 
stan had the' day before shown them a pat- 
tern of gentleness by working a ^ miracle at 
bis tomb. Again, Osbem records that when 
cm another occasion the masters had deter- 
mined,apparently from a mere love of cruelty, 
to whip their scholars, the poor lads, with 
many tears, cried to their 'sweetest father' 
to have pit^r on them, and the good Dunstan 
beard the children's prayer and delivered them. 
With his guests he would talk of things he 
bad heard in his vouth from men of an older 
generation, as when Abbo of Fleurv heard 
bim tell the bishop of Rochester and others 
the story of the martvrdom of St. Edmund, 
which he had learnt itom the king's armour- 
bearer. ' The account we have of his death 



' was written by Adelard about twenty years 
' afterwards. His strength began to fail on 
Ascension dav, 17 May 988. On that day 
' he preached turee times and celebrated the 
: Eucharist : then he supped with his house- 
hold. After supper all saw that his end was 
near ( Vita B,) On the following Saturday, 
after the matin hvmns had been sung, lie 
bade the congregation of the brethren come 
to him. lie commended his spirit to them, 
and then received the * viaticum' of the 
! sacrament that had been celebrated before 
! him. For this he began to give thanks to 
God, and sang, ' The merciful and gracious 
Lord hath so done his mar\'elIous works 
that they ought to be had in remembrance. 
; He hath given meat unto tliem that fear 
.' him,' and witli these words* he passed away 
(Adelard, 66). He was buried near the 
altar of his church, in a tomb that he hod 
made for himself. His day is 19 May. tn 
1508 the monks of Glastonbury claimed that 
the bones of the saint rested in their church, 
alleging that they had been removed thither 
in the reign of Eadmund " Ironside. Their 
I claim was groundless [see under Bere, Rich- 
ard]. No extant literar\' work is to be at- 
tributed to Dunstan. Tlie writings, * Trac- 
tatus . . . de lapide philosophorum,' printed 
at Cassel in 1649, the * llegularis Concordia ' 
in Reyner's * Apo-stolatus Benedict inorum' 
and Dugdale's * Monasticon,' i. xxvii-xlv, 
and the * Commentarv on the Benedictine 
Rule ' in the British ^fuseum (Bey. MS. 10a, 
13) sometimes ascribed to him (AVrigut) 
; cannot be accepted as his work (SirBBs) ; 
and the lists 01 titles in Bale and Pits may 
safely be disregarded. Neither the date nor 
the autliorship of the * Penitential,* printed 
by Wilkins with the ecclesiastical canons of 
IJadgar's reign, can be determined. A book 
which almost certainly belonged to DuiLstan 
is preser^'ed in the Bodleian Jjibrary (Auct. 
F. IV. 32). ' It consists of a large port of tiie 
^ Liber Euticis Grammatiei de disceriiendis 
Conjvigationibus,' some extracts from the 
scriptures in Greek and Latin, and other mis- 
cellaneous contents, among which are * some 
of the earliest written specimens of Welsh ' 
(Stubbs"). On the first page is a picture of 
the Saviour, with a monk kneeling before 
Iiim with a scroll coming from his mouth, on 
which are written the lines — 

DuDStanum memot clenieDs rogo, Christe, lucre; 
Teuarins me non sinas sorbsisse procellas. 

A note by a later hand on the same ]mge de- 
clares the ])icture and writing to be Dun- 
staii's work, and Leland (^Collectanea ^ iii. 
154), who mentions having seen the book 
at Glastonbury, accepts it as his (Hlckes, 
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Ttiemui'UHj i. 144, where this ]iicture is en- 
graved ; Mackay, AnnaU of the Bodleian, 
p. 20). A manuscript of St. Auffiistine's 
Commentary on the AiK)calyp8e,* also ])re- 
sorved in the IVxlleian, has a not-e that the 
transcription was made by order of * Dun- 
Rtaniis aobas,' and mu?«t, therefore, have been 
writt^^'n before Dunstan * had reached the 
rank of either archbishoj) or saint ' (Stubbs ; 
Macray). Another boot containing canons, 
also in the liodleian, has the inscriptiofi 
* Liber Sancti Dunstani/ and in one place a 
boy's head with the words * Wulfric Cild/ 
which Ur. Stubbs suggests may rejjresent 
I)unstan*s brother, the reeve of Glastonbury, 
and ])robably the * comes ' or 'gesith * men- 
tioned in various charters of Kadmund and 
Eadred (Memoriahj Introduction, Ixxvi). 
Among Dunstan's mechanical works were 
two great bells that he made for the church 
of Abingdon {^Chron. Monast. de Abingdon, \ 
i. 845), and crosses, censers, and various ' 
vestments that he made for Glastonbury I 
(.ToHANXEs, Oiasfo)!. ]K 116). A charter 
which professes to be written by Dunstan's 
own hand is at Canterbury ; a duplicate in 
the British Museum has l>een photographed; 
it is printed by Keniblc (CW. Ih'pl. cccxxv.); 
another is said to be at Winchester (Stubbs ; 
Wkight). The canticle * Kyrie rex splen- 
dens' may, Dr. Stubbs ])oint8 out, be. as 
Higden asserts, the Kyrie eleison which, 
according to Eudmer, was revealed to Dun- 
stan in a dream and dictated bv him ; it may 
be that the music to wliicli Iligden seems to 
refer is his ratlier llian the words, but even 
of that there can be no certaintv. 

[Memorials of St. Dunt^Uin, ed. Stubbs (Rolls 
Ser.)i contains an intriMluction in which for the 
first time tho life and work of the archbishop 
hjivo been treated adequately, the ' ViUi auctore 
B.,' an anonymous ' Saxon ' priest, probably from 
the old Saxon land, who was personally ac- 
quainted with Dunstan, and who dedicated his 
work to iElfric, archbishop of Can torlmr}' [q. v.], ^ 
tho Life by Adelard, a monk of Ghent, written 
for Archbishop .Elflieah, hetween 1006 and 101 1, 
in the fonn of ' lectiones * for the use of the Can- 
terbury monks, and containing a numl^er of 
legends that had in scarcely twenty yeiirs ga- 
thered round Dunhtan's memorj', alon^ with 
some matters evidently deriveti from personal 
information, Lives by Osbem [q. v.], a contem- 
porary of L»infranc, with a Book of Mirach's, by 
F^admer [q. v.], also with a Book of Miracles, by 
William of Malmesljury [q. v.] and Capgnirc , 
[q. v.], Ix'tters addres8<Hl to Dunstan and others, , 
and Fragmenta Ritualia do Dunstano; Anglo- : 
Saxon Chron. (Rolls Ser.); Florence of Worcester 
(Eng. Hist. See.) ; William of Malmesbury, Qesta | 
Regnm (Eng. Hist. Soc), Oesta Pontificam (Rolls 
Ser.), De Antiq. Eccl. Glaston., Gale; Chron. I 



Monast. de Abingdon (RoUb Ser.) ; Historia 
Rameeiensis (Rolls Ser.); Kemble's Oidex Di- 
plomat. (Eng. Hist. See.); Wilkinst Concilia; 
Thorpe's Ancient Laws; RobertKm*s Historicul 
Essays ; Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of Cao- 
terbury, vol. i.; Lingard's Anglo-Saxon Church; 
Green's Conquest of England; Wright's Bio- 
graphia Liteniria.] W. H. 

DUNSTAN, aiiajf KrrcHisr, ANTHONY 
(//. 1563), bishop of Llandaff. [See Kit- 

CKIN.] 

DUNSTAN, JEFFREY (17o9?-1797), 
mayor of Garrett, was a foundling, and a» 
such waa reared in the parish workhouse of 
St. Dunstan's-in-t he-East. At the age of 
twelve he was apprenticed to a greengrocer, 
but ran away to Birmingham, where he worked 
in the factories. After liis return to London 
in 177(5 his chief occupation was that of buy- 
ing old wigs. His extraordinary appearance, 
and the droll way in which he clapped his 
hands to liis mouth and called ' ola wigs,* 
used always to attract a crowd of people aner 
him in the streets. On the death of ' Sir ' 
John Harper in 1785, * Sir' Jeffirey was elected 
mayor of Garrett. The custom of the Gar- 
rett elections seems to have had its origin in 
a petty act of local injustice. Certain en- 
croachments on Garrett Common, situated be> 
tween Wandsworth and Tooting in Surrey, 
UmI to the formation of an association of the 
inhabitants for the protection of their rights. 
The head of this association was called the 
mayor, and one of the rules was that he 
should be re-chosen after every general elec- 
tion. The public soon entered into the joke, 
the mock-election became highly popular, and 
the most eccentric characters were brought 
forward as candidates. The popularity of 
the entertainment is sufficiently attested by 
the following entry in the * Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine' under 25 July 1781 : *Thei 
mock-flection for Garrat washeldt " 
upwards of fifty thousand pei 
that ludicrous occasion assembb 
worth ' (li. U\ ). AVhile Sir Richii 
relates that * at the two last elections I was 
told that the road within a mile of Wands- 
worth was so blocki?d up by vehicles, that 
none could move backwam or forward during 
many hours ; and that the candidates, dressed 
like chimney-sweepers on May-dav, or in the 
mock-fashion of the period, were brouffht to 
tlie hustings in the carriages of peers, arawn 
by six horses, the owners themselves conde- 
scending to become their drivers ! ' (pp. 81-2). 
Pa«»se88ing a large fund of vulgar wit, Sir 
Jeffrey was the most popular of the candi- 
dates who ever appeared on the Garrett hust- 
ings, lie was successful at three successive 
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elections, but in 1796 was ousted from his 
office by * Sir ' Hany Dimsdale, a muffin-sel- 
ler and dealer in tinware. This was the last 
election which took place at Garrett, though 



the rectory of Petworth till his death in April 
1816. He publishtHl : 1 . » The Frogs of Aris- 
tophanes/ 1780. 2. * Cidf r, a poem by John 
Philips, with notes provincial and explana- 




an unsuccessful attempt to revive the custom ' tory, including the present most approved 
was made some thirty years after. In Charles method of making cyder in Herefordshire/ 
Lamb's * Reminiscence of Sir. Teffi)ryDunstan/ 1791. 8. * Paradise Kegained, with notes of 

Considerations 

the prima 

1800 (a work 

)bligations to 

announcement drew a crowded house ; but ^ Joshua Sylvester). 5. * A Letter on a Pas- 
not withstanding infinite tutoring — by Foote sage in St. Matthew/ 1804. 6. * Discursory 
or Garrick, I forget which — when the cur- Considerations on St. Luke*s Gospel/ 1805. 
tain drew up, the heart of Sir Jellery failed, ' 7. * Discursory Observations on the evidence 
and he faultered on, and made nothing of his that St. Matthew's Gospel was the first 
part, till the hisses of the house at last in written/ 1806. 8. * A Letter on the two 
very kindness dismissed him from the boards, last petitions of the Lord's Prayer/ 1807. 
Great as his parliamentary eloquence had 9. * A Letter on the incontrovertible Truth 
shown it«elf ; brilliantly as his off-hand sal- of Christianity /2nd edition, 1808. 10. * Con- 




churchyard. Some curious illustrations from Works and the Author of Considerations on 
the drawings of Valentine Green, portraying the hypothesis, &c./ I8l 1. 1 2. * Considerations 
the humours of a Garrett election, will be on the Holv Sacrament/ 1811. 13. * Tracts 
found in the *Book of Days' (i. 602-3), and on St. Luke's Gosi)eI,' 1812. This is merely 
portraits of Dunstan art^ given in Hone's Xos. 6, 7, 10, and 1 1 bound up together with 
'Every Day Book' (ii. 830) and Wilson's a general i)xeface. 14. *A Synopsis of the 
* Wonderful Characters ' (i. opp. 216). Foote three first Gospels/ 1812. 15*. ♦ Psalms and 
attendedtheelectioninl761,andinl763pro- Hymns adapted for the use of a Parochial 
duced at the theatre in the Haymarket his Church,' 1812. There is also a sonnet })y 
comedy of * The Mayor of Garret/ London, Dunster on the rl«»ath of Georffe Monck Ber- 
1764, 8vo, which met with great success. keley in the * Gentleman's Magazine ' for 

[Sir Richard Phillips's Morning's Walk from -^P^il 1795 (Ixv. 328). 
London to Kew (1820), pp. 76-81; Wilson's [Nichols's Lit. Anoed. ix. 236; Gent. Mug. 
Wonderful Characters (1826),i. 216-20; Cbim- May 1816, Ixxxvi. (pt. i.) 402; Oriel, Bulliol, 
bers's Book of Days (1864), i. 669-64 ; Hone's and Trinity College MS. Admission IJooks.] 
Every Day Book (1880), vol. i. col. 1245. vol. ii. K. C-n. 

cola. 819-66; Hone's Year Book (1832), coLs. 

1322-3 ; Gent. Mag. (1781), Ii. 304 ; The Mayor DUNSTER, lIEMiY (rf. ir>r)9), presi- 
of Garratt, a comedy by Samuel T'ootx^, with an > dent of nar\'ard College, was the son of Ilenry 
hiatorical account of the Mock Paction (1831); I Dunster of Balehoult, Bury, Lancashire. IIo 
thjMgDhlet is illustrated with designs by R. received liis academical education at Magda- 
°^^^1 w-"^"?"*"" * portrait of I)unst,in i^,,^ College, Cambridge, as a member of 
^^^' J ^- *• "• •"• which he proceeded B.A. in 1630, M.A. in 

DTJSBTANVILLE, Lord (1757-1835). l^"^- ^^ took orders, but unable to submit 
rSee Basbbt, Francis.! ; ^^ ^^^^ church tyranny, he sought a home 

^ across the Atlantic in the summer of HUO. 

DUNSTER, CHARLES (1750-1816), For a while he resided at Boston, of which 
miscellaneous writer, bom in 1750, was the he was admitted a freeman "2 June 1641. 
only son of the Rev. Charles Dunster, preben- I Soon after his arrival in America he was ap- 
dary of l^isbury. He was admitted at Oriel i pointed, 27 Aug. 1640, president of the newly 



College, Oxford, as a commoner in 1767, took 
his B.A. degree at the end of 1770, migrated 
early in 1771 to Balliol, and again in 1773 
to Trinity. He was instituted to the Wor- 
cestershire rectories of Oddingley and Naun- 
ton Beauchamp in 1 776, and in 1 789 ( Arnold, 
Petworth) to tnat of Petworth in Sussex. He 
became rural dean of West Sussex, and held 



established Harvard College in the 
Nathaniel P2aton [cj. v.], an office w 



room of 
which his 
piety, learning, and aclministrative ability 
enabled him to fill with rare distinction. But 
having imbibed the principles of anti-pa?do- 
baptism, and publicly advocated them, he 
was persuaded, after a reign of fourteen years, 
to resign in favour of Charles Chauncy [q. v.], 
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24 Oct. 1054. * President Dunster/ says sented to the rectory of Chinnor, Oxfordshire, 
Qiiincy, ' united in himself the character of in 1716 by Queen Anne, and was afterwards 
both 
he 

one Munared acres ot land towards the sup- 
port of the coUe^ge* (^History of Harvard in 1717. This he exchanged in 1720 for 
T'Tiiversity), lie is thought to have obtained Grimston Yatminster in the same cathedral, 
the charter of 1642, and certainly secured that which stall he held until 1748, when he re- 
of 1050 on his own petition. He also built signed it to his son Charles. In 1720, also, 
the president's house. He was then invited he was collated to the stall of Farendon in 
to Ireland by Henry Cromwell and his coun- Lincoln Cathedral In 1722 he succeeded to 
cil, but he thought it better to decline, and the valuable vicarage of Rochdale. He died 
retired to Scituate, where he continued to at Rochdale in July 1754, aged 79, after a 
preach until his death, 27 Feb. 1658-9. By residence there of thirty-two years and three 
nis will he desired to be buried at Cambridge, months. 

where, he savs, lay the n^mains of some of He was a dignified clergyman and a use- 
his babes. lie bequeathed legacies to the ful magistrate, though a poor and verbose 
very persons who had clamoured the loudest ' preacher. He had high-church and non- 
for hi.s removal from the college. Dunster juring leanings, and was closely associated 
was twice morried. His first wife, Elizabeth, ' with the active Jacobite party in Manchester, 
widow of the Kev. Joseph Glover, whom he I His earliest poem is included in the * La- 
married 21 June 1641, died 23 Aug. 1643, crymro Cantabrigienses in obitum Seren. Ke- 
leaving no issue; and the following year he ginte Marias* 1694-6. He is credited by the 
married another Elizabeth, whose parentage , editors of Whitaker's * History of AMialley ' 

is unknown. By this lady, who survived ~" 

until 12 Sept. 1690, he had David, Henry, 
Jonathan, Dorothy, and Elizabeth; an in- 

ten\sting account \)f these children, by the Rivers in England,' 1699, 8vo. His other 
Rev. li. R. Paige, will be found in the *'New \ publications were: 1. * Wisdom and Unde> 
Enp^land Historical and Genealogical Regis- | standing the Glory and Excellence of Human 
ter/ xxvii. 307-10. ' Nature, being a sermon in defence of po]m- 

Diinster was an excellent Hebraist. After ' lar education, 1708, 8vo (three edition?), 
the publication of Eliot's *Bay ' Psalms in , 2. *The ConditionsofDrexilius on Eternity, 
1640 it was found necessary to subject it to , made English from the Latin,* 1710. A 
a tlioroupfh revision. Dunster undertook the . second edition appeared in 1714, and other 
task,and with the assist unc<' of Richard Lyon ' editions subsequently. In 1844 it was re- 
produced the version u.sed ))y the churches of vised and again published, with a preface by 
New Eiifrlaiid for many subseciuent yeors. ! the Rev. II. P. Dunster. 3. * The Satyrs and 
A life of Dunster, by J. Chaplin, was pub- | Epistles of I lorace, done into English/ 1710, 
lished at Boston, I'.S.A., in 1872. 8vo. A second edition, with the addition of 




[S;iva;:e's Ot-nealog. Diet, of First Settlers in 
N(^\v Kn^'laiid, ii. 82 ; Mather's Maipnalia Ame- 
ricana Christi, bk. iii. pp. i)9-l(H, bk. iv. i)p. 



the * Art of Poetry,* came out in 1717, with 
the translator's portrait. The fourth edition 
is dated 1729. This dull version expo>ed 



127, 128; Allen's American Hiogr. Diet. (3rd Jum to the taunts of the satirists of his day, 
edit.), p. 313.] (f. G. among whom was Dr. T. Francklin, who 

wrote — 
DUNSTER, SAMUEL (1H75-1754), ^, ,„., . ,, ,. . 

translator of Horace, of a Somerset shirJ i ?"" ^'^"'^T/^^^^TiT* ^«P^^" ^J-*' . 
family, was bom in SeptemW lC,7r>, entered ' ^^°^ "'""'" ^ ^^^*' ^^^ ^^ ^"^^^ ^"°«^^ »^">°- 
the Merchant Taylors' School 12 March 4. * A Punegyrick on his Majesty King George 
1(>87 8, and was educated at Trinity College, . . . by Charles Ludolph, Baron de Danckel- 
Cambridge. He graduated B.A. in 1693, M. A. I man, made English from the I-Atin bv S. D.,' 
m 1700, B.D. and D.D. in 1713, and was or- ■ 1716. 4to. 

dttined at Fulham in 1700. lie was at St. I rr» • . ,- ^ t> ». , , , , ,, 

James's, Westminster, in 1705, and acted as i oi^./""*" l 7ooo ^^"^^^f]^* ^^^ ^^ ??^?'^^ 
chaplain to Charles, earl of Mavnard, before ' f,!;''' ^ l.'If Jf ^' ^IL^ v-T^;'' ^J"^»^«" 
17C)8, to Charles, earl of ShrewsW^^^ I "^^^ t!^ :tlC^ ^/^ ^"^^"" 




tolerable dull sermon ' at court. He was pre- I C. W. S. 
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DUNSTERVILLE, EDWARD (1796- 1869, 2 vols., and 8th ed. 1864, 2 vols. He 
1873), commander k!n. and hydrographer, , died at 32 St. Augustine's Road, Camden 



«on of Edward Dunsterville, shipowner, was 
bom at Peniyn in Cornwall 2 Dec. 1796. 



Square, London, 11 March 1873. He was 
twice married and left issue. 



He entered the navy 17 July 1812 as a first- ' [The Servitude of Comniander E. Dunsterville 



class volunteer on board H.M. sloop Brisk, 
on the north coast of Spain, was present in 
the night attack made in August 1813 on the 



(1 870) ; Boase and CoartDey*s Bibliotheca Comu- 
biensis, i. 127-8, iii. 1164; Boase's Collectanea 
Comubiensia, p. 220; 0'Byrne*8 Naval Biog. 



fortress of San Sebastian, and became a mid- Diet. (1861 ed.), pp. 344, xxi.] G. C. B. 

ahipman 26 Sept. 1813. As a midshipman ; DUNTHORN, WILLIAM (d, 1489), 

town clerk of London, was a Londoner, and 
lived in the parish of St. Alban, Wood Street. 
Nothing is known of his parentage and early 
life, but he proceeded to the university of 



and an able seaman he ser\'ed until 18 Nov. 
1815, when on the reduction of the fleet to 
■a peace establisliment he was ' finally dis- 
charged ' from his majesty's service. After- 



wards he was employed as second and chief | Cambridge, where he had a successful careec 
oflicer in the merchant service. However, on ■ and was elected 19 May 1455 a fellow of 
Sept. 1824 he passed an examination at the Peterhouse, an office which he held till 
Trinity House lor a master in the navy, and 22 Dec. 1409 (Cole MSS. xlii. 73-4). On 
was appointed second master of H.M.S. Va- the accession of Edward IV he was appointed 
lorons. As master of the Bustard he was common clerk of London. His predecessor, 
iBtationed in the West Indies, where he made Roger Tonge, who had held the office since 
many useful observations, which were duly 1446, belonged to the I-iaucastrian party, and 
recorded at the admiralty ; afterwards inEng- on 5 Aug. 1401 was discharged by the corn- 
land he passed examinations and received mon council from his office of common clerk 
4^rtificates of his practical knowledge as a for his great oflences and rebellion against 
pilot. On 25 March 1833, on the nomination the king, and declared incapable of holding 
of the hydrographer of the admiralty, he be- I it in the future. The king's influence was 
<*ame master of the surveying vessel Tliun- | not, however, sufficient to secure the vacant 
derer, with orders to complete the survey of appointment for one Robert Osbom, whom he 
the Mosquito coast, and remained in that recommended to the corporation on 23 Sept., 
employment until 27 Nov. 1835, when he was but on 2 Oct. Dunthorn was elected by the 
invalided from the effects of his servitude of common council and sworn before the court 
fifteen years on the West India station. As of aldermen. Some alterations in the esta- 
a lieutenant on board the Cambridge, 78, he blishment were eff*ectedat this time, by which 
took part in the operations of 1840 on the the clerks in the outer court, became remov- 
coast of Syria, ana assisted in blockading able at the will of the common clerk. 
the Egyptian fleet at Alexandria, and was Dunthorn proved a valuable and trusted 
awarded the Syrian medals. On 19 April officer to the city. The king's confidence in 
1842 he became one of the hydroffrapher's him is shown by his receipt in 1462 from 
assistants at the admiralty, Whitehall, where John Norman, alderman of Cheap ward, of 
lie remained until 31 March 1870, when he the sum of 80/. 6*. 8«?., * the which was late 
vras superannuated at the age of 73, on two- gevyn unto our sov*aign lord the kyng ' by 
thirds of his salary, namely, 400/. per annum, the inhabitants of the ward {City Records, 
During the twenty-eight years of his resi- journal vii. fol. 0). In 1464, for the better 
<lence at the admiralty he had to attend to custody and i)re8ervation of the city docu- 
the issuing of charts to the fleet, to keep an ments, the mayor and two aldermen were 
account of the printing, mounting, and issue appointed to survey the books and records 
of charts and books, to report to the hydro- and deliver the same to the common clerk by 
grapher on questions of pilotage, and to pre- indenture, that officer's own security being 
parecataloguesofcharts and the annual light- accepted for their safe custodv. At a court 
house lists. Of the latter he revised and saw of mayor and aldermen held l3 Oct. 1467 it 
through the press 102 volumes respecting was agreed that Dunthorn, in consideration 
the lights and lighthouses in all parts of the of his good and faithful service, should re- 
world. In 1860 he produced * Admiralty ceive, in addition to his usual fees of 10/. and 
Catalogue of Charts, Plans, Views, and Sail- five marks, a further sum of ten marks, making 
ing Directions/ 7th ed. 1859, 2 vols., and 8th in all an annual salary of 20/. so long as he 
~€m1. 1864, 2 vols. He also brought out ' The should continue to hold the office of common 
.Indian Directory, or Directonr tor Sailing to clerk (ib. vii. fol. 158). On 28 Nov. 1474 
and from the East Indies. By James Hors- ' the city fathers further granted to Dun- 
4)urgh, F.R.S. Corrected and revised by \ thorn the large sum of 115/. 3^.3//. assigned 
£!ommander£. Dunsterville,* 7th ed. London, . to them by the king's letters patent out of 
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the customs of the port of Sandwich, to I lawful fees. Dunthorn continued to hold 
wTite anew one or two books of the customs office until his death in 1489 ; he is said to 
and ordinances of the city {ib, viii. fol. 91). have been the first town clerk who signed 
The result of his labours is still to be seen himself by his surname only, a practice which 
in the venerable city record, calle<l after its has continued to the present time. Dunthorn 
compiler the * Liber Dunthorn/ It is a folio stood high in the esteem of his fellow-citiiens; 
volume measuring 18 in. by 13, and con- | between 1469 and 1478 his name appears aft 
taining 467 vellum leaves, written in a neat ! trustee in no less than twelve deeds in the 
law-text hand. Many of its pages are il- ! Hustings Rolls at the Guildhall, frequently 



luminated with floral borders, and an initial 
\V at the beginning of the book contains the 



associated with his son-in-law, William Xew- 
burgh. He also acted as executor to Roger 



eftigy of St. Paul, the patron saint of London. ' Nicoll, William Haddon, and other citizens 
The binding is of substantial boards covered (HolU of Parliament, vi. 110). He appears 
with rough calf leather, and garnished with , to have purchased an estate in Essex in 1473 
.brass bosses and clasps now bhick with age ; ' (Pedes PiniuiHy 12 Edw. IV, 64), and other 
on the back cover, under a plate of horn sur- ' property in the same county in 1486 (C7<we 
rounded by a metal frame, is a piece of parch- Polly 2 Hen. VII, 56). He was buried in 
ment bearing the name Duntlioni. The vo- London (Patxe Fisher, Cat of ToTnbSj p» 
lume is written in Latin, Norman-French, ' 23). l)unthom*s will, dated 18 Feb. 14^<9- 
aud English, and contains a portion of the 1490 {Pirate Peg, 34, Milles), was proved 
older and more famous record, the * Liber in P. C. C. 10 June 1490, and contains a 
Albus,' compiled by Dunthorn's celebrated bequest to the high altar of St. Alban^ 

firedecessor, John Carpenter (1370 .^-1441 'f) Wood Street, of which parish he was a pa- 
q. v.], in 1419. It also contains transcripts rishioner. He leaves his houses and lanfls 
of various charters granted to the city from in London and Essex to his wife Elizabeth, 
the reign of William the Conqueror to that of and after her death equally between his two 
Edward IV, and extracts from the letter- daughters, Joan (then unmarried and under 
books and other records concerning the rights age) and l^etitia, the wife of William New- 
of the citizens, the duties of officers, and the burgh (or Norbrough), grocer. Newburirh 
punishments for various oflences. One of the was a wealthy citizen of AUhallows Barking 
most curious entries in the book is an unpub- parish, and left many bequests for religious 
lished letter (May 1471) of Thomas Nevill, the purposes and to the Grocers' Company. Dun- 
Bastard Falconbridge, "captain and leader of thorn and he appointed each other mutually 
King Henry's [VI] ])eoj)le in Kent,' to the as executors, but Newburgh was the suri'ivor, 
mayor and citizens of London, requesting per- his will (Probate Peg. 2, Dogett ) being prov*^ 
mission to pass with liis army thi-ougli the city , 21 Nov. 1491. 

in pursuit of ' tlie usurper' ( Edward IV). The ' ^^^^ Records. Guildhall.] C. W-h. 

answer of tlie mayor and citizens lollows, in 

which they allude to the battle of Bamet, i DUNTHORNE, JOHN (1770-1844), 
the deaths of the Earl of Warwick and the painter, was a plumber and glazier in the 
Marquis of Montagu, * and the opyn liyng of village of East Bergholt, Suffolk. He was 
theire bodies in the cliirche of Ponies by the an intelligent man, and devoted all his spare 
space of ij dayes/ and mention the names of time to painting landscapes. His cottage was 
the nobles slain in, and belieadeJ after, the close to the house of Grdding Constable, and 
battle of Tewkesbur}\ They r«*fiise to give the latter s son, John Constable (177(^-1837) 
him permission. Both letttjrs are in English, [q. v.], early fonned an intimacy with Dun- 
and show how strong wiis the Londoners' I thome, and it was in Uunthome's little house, 
attachment to Edward IV's cause. Dunthorn ; and in his companionsliip, that Constable laid 
as a Yorkist no doubt took an especial plea- the foundations of his niture great career as 
sure in transcribing them into his book, and a landscape-painter. Dunthome continued 
was indeed very i)robably the author of the to live at East Bergholt until his death, on 
reply. 19 Oct. 1844, at the ago of seventy-four. By 

On 13 July 1486 a yearly allowance of his wife Hannah he had four children, the 
ten marks was granted to Dunthorn by the third of whom was John Dunthornb, jun. 
mayor and aldermen (ib. ix. fol. 1 14). This ~ 

was doubtless in addition to the salary pre- 
viously awarded to him, and in the follow- 
ing year an article was added to the oath 
of tiie recorder, common serieant, common 
clerk, and under sheriffs, forbidding the re- 
ceipt of any gift or reward beyond their 



(1798-1832), bom at East Bergholt 19 Anril 
1798, and baptised there 3 June. Constable's 
attachment to the elder Dunthome was ex- 
tended in an even greater manner to the son. 
Young Dunthome became Const«ble*s con- 
stant companion and assistant, and in the 
latter capacity proved very useful to him* 
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He was possessed also of considerable mathe- which occurred at Cambrid^^e on 10 March 
matical and mechanical ingenuity, and was ' 1775. Notwithstanding the inferiority of his 
highly esteemed by all who knew him. He position, he was admitted to the intimacy of 
painted landscapes on his own account, and many men distinguished in science, and Dr. 
contributed to the Royal Academy exhibi- Long testified his unbroken regard by ap- 
tions from 1827 to 1832, and occasionally to pointing him one of the executors to his will, 
the British Institution. In 1832, however, Dunthorne was esteemed not only for his 
he suffered from disease of the heart, which astronomical requirements, but for his in- 
caused his death early in November of that tegrity and kindliness. He never forgot his 
year at East Bergholt, where he was buried, humble relatives, and procured a settlemont 
There were also two artist-s of the name of in life for some of the younger ones. 
John Dunthorne, father and son, who lived He published in 1739 at Cambridge, with 
at Colchester, and contributed small genre a dedication to Dr. Long, * The Practical 
pictures to the Royal Academy exhibitions Astronomy of the Moon, or New Tables of 
m>m 1783 to 1792. Some of these were en- the Moon's Motions, exactly constructed by 
graved in stipule by E. Scott and others. The Sir Isaac Newton's Theory as published by 
younger Dimtnome is said to have died young. Dr. Gregory in his Astronomy. W ith precepts 
and to have shown much ability. for computing the place of the Moon and 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Graves s Diet, of Eclipses of the Luminaries.' The satisfactory 
Artists, 1760-1880 ; Leslie's Life of Constable; result of a comjjarison with observation of 
Registers of East Bergholt, per Rev. J. WooUey.] a hundred longitudes computed from these 

L. C. ' tables was embodied by liim in * A Letter 
' concerning the Moon's Motion,' addressed to 

DUNTHORNE, RICHARD (1711- Charles Mason, F.R.S., and read before the 
1776), astronomer, was bom in 1711 at Ram- Royal Society on 5 Feb. 1747 (Phil. Tram, 
sey in Huntingdonshire. His father was a xliv. 412). This was followea after two 
giudener, and his innate love of learning re- years by * A Letter concerning the Accelera- 
oeived its earliest stimulus from poring over tion of the Moon' (ih. xlvi. 162), in which 
the torn pages of old magazines used for Halley'sassertionof the fact was, for the first 
wrapping up seeds. At the free grammar time, examined and confirmed. Computing 
school of Ramsey he was distinguished for his from liis tables eclipses observed by Ibn Jounis 
talents by Dr. Long [q. v.], master of Pem- at Cairo in the tenth century, as well as 
broke Hall, Cambridge, who after a time re- ; earlier ones recorded by Theon and Ptolemv, 
moved him thither as his footboy. Diligently he found that their retarded occurrence could 

Eursuing mathematical and other studies, be explained by supposing the moon's mean 
e was qualified, on reaching maturity, to motion accelerated at the secular rate of W\ 
undertake the management of a preparatory This earliest value of the correction was al- 
school for the university at Coggeshall in most precisely that arrived at by Laplace, and 
Essex, but was soon recalled to Cambridge is probably very near to absolute accuracy. 
by Dr. Long in the capacities of butler of his ! Dunthome's * Letter concerning Comets,^ 
college and scientific assistant to himself. | addressed to Dr. Long, was communicated 
He aided him in the construction of a hollow to the Royal Society on 14 Nov. 1751 {ib. 
sphere, eighteen feet in diameter, represent- xlvii. 281). It contained the first elements 
ing the movements of the heavenly bodies, computed for the comet of 1 264, founded 
and is said to have printed the gp-eater part j chieRv on a manuscript accoimt of its appear- 
of his * Astronomy.' On his death in 1/70, i ance by Frater Egidius, discovered by l)un- 
Dunthome found himself charged with the | thome in the college library. Their strik- 



task of completing the work, but achieved 
ovlj a rough draft of the concluding historical 
section. He was then, and had been for many 
years, closely occupied as superintendent of 
the works of the Bedford Level Corporation. 
He conducted a survey of the fens ; the locks 
on the Cam, near Chesterton, were built under 
his direction, and he left a volume of obser- 
vations for a map of Cambridgeshire which, 
if executed, was probably burnt after his 
death as waste paper, witn a quantity of his 
other valuable drawings and manuscripts. He 
was also comparer of the Nautical Almanac, 
and retained nis butlership until his death, 



ing resemblance to those assigned by Halley 
to the comet of 1556 suggested to him that 
the two apparitions were of one and the same 
body, revolving in 292 years, and again due 
at perihelion in 1848. The prediction indeed 
failed of realisation, but the similarity of 
orbits was fully established by the researches 
of Mr. Hind. Dunthome concluded his 
* Letter ' with some extracts from an unpub- 
lished treatise *De significationecometarum' 
relating to the gp^at comet of 1106, tending 
to invalidate Halley's arguments in favour of 
its identity with the comet of 1680. 
His ' Elements of New Tables of the Motions 
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of Jupiter's Satellites ' were laid before tlje 
Ilovai Society, in the form of a letter 6) 
Mason, on 3 "M^aich 1761 (tb. lii. 105). He 
had designed the construction of new tables 
of these bodies modelled on those of Pound 
for the first satellite, and had obtained cor- 
rections of their places and orbits from com- 
parisons of over eight hundred observations ; 
out his public avocations deprived him of the 
necessary leisure. lie ^ve a small equation 
of the centre for the third satellite (Bailly, 
JTiwf. de TAstr. Modeme, iii. 07). The transit 
of Venus on 3 June 1769 was observed by 
liim at Cambridge. 

[Phil. Trans. Abridg. (Hutton). ix. 669; 
Grant's Hist, of Astronomy, p. 60 ; Washington 
Observations for 1876, App. ii. p. 9 (Newcomb); 
Delambre's Astr. du XVllI* Siicle, p. 598 ; La- 
lande's Bibl. Astr. p. 410; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; 
Ii0ng*8 Astronomy, ii. 729 ; Cole's Athense Can- 
tab. Add. MS. 5867, f. 56 ; Cambridge Antiqua- 
rian Communications, ii. 331.] A. M. C. 

DUNTON, JOHN (1659-1733), book- 
Beller, was bom 4 May 1009. Ilis father, 
.grandfather, and great-grandfather were all 
named John Dunton, and had all been cler^- 
men. His father had been fellow of Trinity 
-College, Cambridge, and at the time of his 
birth was rector of GraftTiam, Huntingdon- 
shire. His mother, Lydia Carter, died soon 
after his birth, and was burie<il in Graffham 
Church 3 March 1660. His father retired in 
despondency to Ireland, where he spent some 
years as chaplain to Sir Henry Ingoldsby. 
About 1668 he returned, and became rector 
of Aston Clinton, Buckinghamshire. The 
sou had been left in England, and sent to 
school at Dungrove, near Chesham. He was 
now taken home to his father's, who educated 
him with a view to making him the fourth 
clergyman of the line. Dunton, however, 
was a flighty youth. He foil in love in his 
thirteenth year; he declined to learn lan- 
guages, and, though he consented to * dabble 
in philosophy,* confesses that his ethical 
studies affected his theories more than his 
practice. At the age of fourteen he was 
therefore apprenticed to Thomas Parkhurst, 
a bookseller in London. He ran away once, 
but on being sent back to his master's he 
became diligent, and learnt to * love books.' 
His father died 24 Nov. 1676. During the 
remainder of his apprenticeship he was dis- 
tracted by love and politics. He helped to 
.get up a petition from five thousand whig 
apprentices, and gave a feast to a hundred \ 
of his fellows to celebrate the * funeral * of 
his apprenticeship. He started in business 
by taking half a shop, and made his first ac- 
quaintance with * Hackney authors,* of whose 
unscrupulous attempts to impose upon book- 



sellers he speaks with much yirtuous indig- 
nation. He was, however, lucky in his first 
speculations. He printed Doobttle's < Suf- 
fering of Christ/ Jay's ' Daniel in the Den ' 
(Daniel being Lord Shaftesbury, who had 
been just released by the grand jury's ' igno- 
ramus'), and a sermon by John Shower. 
All these had large sales, which gave him an 
' ungovernable itch ' for similar speculations. 
He looked about for a wife, and alter various 
flirtations married (3 Aug. 1682) Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel Annedey [^. v.] Samuel 
Wesley, father of John, marned Ann, an- 
other daughter, and it has been supposed that 
Defoe married a third. Dunton and his wife 
called each other Philaret and Iris. They 
settled at the Black Raven in Prince's Street, 
and prospered until a depression in trade 
caused by Monmouth's insurrection in 1685. 
Dunton then resolved to make a voyage to 
New England, where 500/. was owing to him, 
and where he hoped to dispose of some of his 
stock of books. He had become security for the 
debt of a brother and sister-in-law, amount- 
ing to about 1,200/., which caused him much 
trouble. He sailed from Grayesend in October 
1685, and reached Boston after a four months' 
voyage. He sold his books, visited Cam- 
bridge, Roxbury, where he saw Elliot, the 
' apostle of the Indians,' learnt something of 
Indian customs, stayed for a time at Salem 
and Wenham, and after various adventures 
returned to England in the autumn of 1686. 
He was now in danger from liis sister-in- 
law's creditors ; he had to keep within doors 
for ten months, and growing tired of con- 
finement he rambled through Holland, and 
then to Cologne and Mayence, returning to 
London 15 Nov. 1688. Having somehow 
settle<l with his creditors, he opened a shop 
with the sign of the Black Raven, * opposite 
to the Poultrjr compter,* and for ten years 
carried on busmess as a bookseller. Hepub- 
lished many books and for a time prospered. 
In 1092 he inherited an estate on the death 
of a cousin, and became a freeman of the 
Stationers' Company. He states that he 
published six hundred books and only re- 
pented of seven, which he advises the reader 
to burn. The worst case was the * Second 
Spira,' a book written or ' methodised * by a 
Richard Sault, of whom he gives a curious 
account. As he sold thirty thousand copies 
of this in six weeks, he had some consolation. 
His most remarkable performances were cer- 
tain * projects.' The chief of these was the 
* Athenian Gazette,' afterwards the * Athenian 
Mercury,' published weekly from 17 March 
1689-90 to 8 Feb. 1095-6. This was designwl 
as a kind of ' Notes and Queries.' He carried 
it on with the help of Richard Sault and 



editions, and is noticed with ironical praise 
in Swift's * PubHc Spirit of the Whigs? In 
1717 lie made an agreement with Defoe to 
publish a weekly jmper, to be called * Tlie Han- 
over Spy.* He tried to obtain recognition of 
the services which he had rendered to the 
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Samuel Wesley, with occasional assistance | in it that his property is worth 10,000/., and 
from John Norris. An original agreement that he will pay all his debts on 10 Oct. 1708. 
between Dunton, Wesley, and Sault for In 1710 appeared 'Athenianism, or the New 
writing this paper (dated 10 April 1691) is , Projects of John Dunton,' a queer collection 
in the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian, of miscellaneous articles. He took to writing 
Gildon wrote a ' History of the Athenian political pamphlets on the whig side, one of 
Society,* with poems by Defoe, Tate, and i which, callea *Neck or Nothing,' attacking 
others prefaced. Sir William Temple was a ' Oxford and Bolingbroke, went through several 

correspondent, and Swift, then in Temple's ' -^^-'^''^ — — ^ *:^-^j — :-.i^ -• — -•— i — :— 

family, sent them in February 1691-2 the 
ode (prefixed to their fifth supplement), which 
caused Dryden to declare that he would 
never be a poet. A selection called *The 
Athenian Oracle' was afterwards published 
in three volumes; and Dunton tried to whig cause and to mankind at large. In 1716 
carry out various supplementary projects, he published 'Mordecai's Memorial, or There 
Dunton's wife died 28 May 1697. She left | is nothing done for him,' in which an * un- 
a pathetic letter to her husband (printed in , known and disinterested clergyman' com- 
Idfe and Errors), and he speaks of her with i plains that Dunton is neglected while Steele, 
genuine affection. The same year he married | Hoadly, and others are preferred ; and in 
Sarah (whom he always calls ' Valeria '), 1723 an * Appeal ' to George I, in which his 
daughter of Jane Nicholas of St. Albans, services are recounted and a list is given of 
The mother, who died in 1708, was a woman forty of his political tracts, beginning with 
of property, who left some money to the poor * Neck or Nothing.' Nothing came of these 
of St. Albans. She quarrelled with Dunton, appeals. His wife died at St. Albans in 
who separated from his wife and makes many , March 1720-1, and he died ' in obscurity ' in 
complamts of his mother-in-law for not pay- 1733. Dunton's 'Life and Errors' is a curious 
ing nis debts. He had left his wife soon j book, containing some genuine autobiography 
after their marriage on an expedition to Ire- i of much interest as illustrating the nistory 
land. He reached Dublin in April 1698 (t^. of the literary trade at the period ; and 
549), sold his books in Dublin by auction, ' giving also a great number of characters of 
and ^t into disputes with a bookseller named | booksellers, auctioneers, printers, engravers, 
Patrick Campbell. A discursive account of j customers, and of authors of all degrees, from 
these and of his rambles in Ireland was pub- ; divines to the writers of newspapers. It was 
lished by him in 1699 as 'The Dublin Scuffle.' | republished in 1818, edited by J. B. Nichols, 
He argues (ib, 627 ) that * absence endears a | with copious selections from his other works, 
wife ; but it would seem from the ' Case of : some of them of similar character, and an 
John Dunton with respect to Madam Jane 'analysis' of his manuscripts in Rawlinson's 
Nicholas of St. Albans, his mother-in-law,' ; collections in the Bodleian. His portrait by 
1700, that the plan did not answer on this | Knight, engraved by Van der Gucht, is pre- 
occasion. His wife wrote to him (28 Feb. '• fixed to ' Athenianism ' and reproduced in 
1701) in reference to the * Case,' saying that j ' Life and Errors,' 1818. 
he had married her for money and only ban- < Dunton's works are : 1. ' The Athenian 
tered her and her mother by ' his maggoty Gazette ' (1690-6) (see above). 2. * The 
printers ' (ti6. p. xix). Dunton's difficulties Dublin Scuffle; a Challenge sen thy John Dun- 
increased ; his flightiness became actual de- ton, citizen of London, to PatricK Campbell, 
rangement (ib. 7w) ; and his later writings bookseller in Dublin ... to which is added 
are full of unintelligible references to hope- some account of his conversation in Ireland 
less entanglements. He published his curious ; • • •' 1699. 3. ' The Case of John Dunton,' 
'Life and Errors of John Dunton, late citizen &c., 1700 (see above). 4. The 'Life and 
of London, written in solitude,' in 1705. He Errors of John Dunton,' 1706 (see above), 
states (ib, 240) that he is learning the art of 5. ' Dunton's Whipping-post, or a Satire 
living incognito, and that his income would upon Everybody. With a panegyrick on the 
not support him, ' could he not stoop so low most deserving gentlemen and ladies in the 
as to turn author/ which, however, he thinks three kingdoms. To which is added the Living 
was ' what he was bom to.' He is now a Elegy, or Dunton's Letter to his few Credi- 
* willing and everlasting drudge to the quill.' ' tors. . . . Also, the secret history of the 
In 1706 he published 'Dunton's Whipping- weekly writers . . .' 1700. 6. 'The Danger 
post, or a Satire upon Everybody . . .' to of Living in a known Sin . . . fairly argued 
which is added ' The Livinj^ Elegy, or Dun- j from the remorse of W[illiam] D[ukeJ of 
ton's Letter to his few Creditors.' He declares I D[evon8hire],' 1708. 7. 'The Preaching 
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Weathercock, written by John Dunton I [Dunton's Life and Errors (1705), reprinted 
against William Richardson, once adissent ing in 1818 withlifeby J. B. Nicholi, also in Niehok s 

?reacher/ n. d. 8. ' Athenianism, or the Xew ' Lit. Anecd. v. 59-83.] L. a 

•rojects of Mr. John Dunton . . . being six I DUPONT, GAINSBOROUQH (1754 f- 
hundred distinct treatises in prose and verse, ' 1797), portrait-painter and mezzotint en- 
iwrritten with his own hand ; and is an entire graver, bom about 17r>4, was the nephew of 
€ollectionof all his writings. . . . To which Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. [q. v.], whose 
is added Dunton's Farewell to Printing .... sister Sarah married Philip Dupont of Sud- 
with the author's effigies . . .' 1710. The bury, Suffolk. He was a pupil of his uncle, 
■* Farewell to Printing never appeared; only i whose style of painting he acquired so well 
twenty-four of the * six hundred projects * are , that after his death in 1788 he completed most 
given; a list is given of thirty-five more, successfully some of his unfinished works. He 
which are to form a second volume, never is- painted also landscapes, with architectural 
sued. One of them, * Dunton*s Creed, or the ruins, in which he imitated Nicolas Poussin. 
Religion of a Bookseller,' had been published ^ He first contributed to the exhibition of 
in 1694 as the work of Benjamin Bridge- the Royal Academy in 1790, in which year 
water, one of his * Hackney authors.' 9. * A he sent a picture of a 'Cottage Girl' and five 
Cat may look at a Queen, or a Satire upon ' portraits, all unnamed, as was the custom of 
her present Majesty,' n. d. 10. * Neck or the period. These were followed in 1792 l^ 
Nothing.' 11. *Mordecai's Memorial, or There two landscapes and four portraits; in 1793 
is nothing done for him; a just represonta- ' '' . •. • ^ ^- .i , «^. ^ 

tionof unrewarded services,' 1716. 12. *An 
Appeal to His Majesty,' with a list of his 
political pamphlets, 1723. The short titles 
of these are: (1) *Neck or Nothing,' (2) 
^Queen's Robin,' (3) ' The Shortest Wav with 
the King,' (4)* The Impeachment,' (5)*Whig 
Loyalty,' (6) *The Golden Age,' (7) *The 
ModeV (8) *l)unton's Ghost,' (9) *TheHe- 
reditarv Bastard,' ( 10) *Ox[ford] andBull[ing- 
hroke],'' (11) 'King Abigail,' (l2) 'Bungay, 
or tlie false brother (Sacheverell) proved his length of Queen Charlotte, to which that of 
own executioner,' (13) 'Frank Scamony' George III forms a pendant. Next is the 
(an attack upon Atterbury), (14) 'Seeing's group of the Princess Koyal, with the Prin- 
l^lieving,' (15)' The Iligh-church Gudgeons,' cesses Augusta and Elizabeth, the picture of 
(16)*TheI)evirsMartyr8,'(17)'RoyalGrati- which the hanging in 1783 led to Gains- 
tude ' (occasioned by a report that John borough's withdrawal of his works from the 
Dunton will speedily be rewarded with a ' exhibitions of the Royal Academy. Besides 
■considerable place or position), (18) 'King these Dupont engraved his uncle's full- 
George for ever,' (19) 'The Manifesto of King I length portraits of Lord Rodney, General 
John the Second,' (20) ' The Ideal Kingdom,' Conway, and Colonel St. Leger, as well as 



by five portraits, including that of Sir James 
Sanderson, lord mayor of London; in 1794 
by portraits of George III and of John 
Quick, the comedian, in the character of 
Spado, and two other works ; and in 1795 
by four more portraits. All these works 
showed considerable ability, but he is now 
known better by his engravings in meziotint 
from portraits by Gainstx)rough, in which he 
has caught well the spirit of the painter. 
The best of these plates is the superb full- 



(21) ' The Mob War' (contains eight political 
letters and promises eight more), (22) 'King 
AVilliam's Legacy,' an heroic poem, (23) ' Bur- 



heads or half-lengths of Prince William 
Henry, afterwards William IV (of which the 
only impression known is in the British 



net and Wharton, or the two Immortal ' Museum), Lord Frederick Campbell, Sir Ri- 
Patriots,' an hen)ic poem, (24) ' The Pulpit chard Perryn, baron of the exchequer, and 
Lunn ticks,' (25) <TheBull-baitiug, or Sadie- , the Rev. Richard Graves, author of the' Spiri- 
verell dressed up in Fireworks, (20) 'The t ual Quixote.' He also engraved after Gams- 
Convtmticle,' (27) ' The Hanover Spy,' (28) Imrough ftill-lengths of the Rev. Sir Henry 
'Dunton's Recant at ion,' (29) ' The Passive Re- j Bate Dudley, hart., and of Mrs. Sheridan, a 
bels,' (30) ' The Pulpit Trumpeter,' ( 31 V The plate of which it is said that only one impres- 
High-church Martyrology,' (32) 'The Pulpit | sion was taken, but neither of these works was 
Bite,' (33) ' The Pretender or Sham-King,' ever quite finished. 

(34) ' God save the King,' (36) ' The Pro- ! Dupont resided with Mrs. Gainsborough 
testaut Nosegay,' (3(5) ' George the Second, j in Pall Mall for a few years after the death 
or the true Prince of Wales,' (37) 'The Queen of his uncle, but he afterwards removed to 
by Merit,' (38) 'The Royal Pair,' (39) *The ■ the comer of Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square, 
Unborn Princes,' (40) ' All's at Stake.' Dun- London, where he died on 20 Jan. 1797, aged 
ton also advertised in 1723 a volume, the 42. He was buried in Kew churchyard in the 
enormous title of which begins ' Upon this same grave as his uncle. There is a head of 
moment depends Eternity ;' it never appeared. | him by Gainsborough in the possession of Mr. 
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<3eorg^ Richmond, R.A., and Mr. Dupont of 
Sudbury has two unfinished portraits of him, 
sIbo by Gainsborough. 

His principal painting is a large picture, 
twenty feet long, representing the elder 
Inrethren of the Trinity House^ which is in 
the court-room of that corporation on Tower 
. Hill, and for which he received 500/. A half- 
length portrait of William Wyndham, lord 
■Grenville, prime minister in 1806-7, is in the 
possession of Earl Fortescue, and a head of 
William Pitt in that of Lieutenant-colonel 
Fortescue of Dropmore, Buckinghamshire. 
Valentine Green,in liis plate of *The British 
Naval Victors,' engraved after Dupont the 
head of Earl Howe, and Earlom engraved that 
of William Pitt. Other portraits by Dupont 
have been reproduced in mezzotint by Dick- 
inson, Murphy, and John Jones. 

[Retlgrave's Diet, of Artists of tho English 
School, 1878; Edwards's Anec<lote8 of Painters, 
1808, p. 143 ; Chaloner Smith's British Mozzo- 
tinto Portraits, 1878-83, i. 237-42 ; Fulcher's 
Life of Thomiis Gainsborough, 1856; Royal 
Acaderav Catalogues, 1790-5.] R. E. G. 

DUPORT, JAMES, D.D. (1606-1679), 
master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, was 
son of John Duport, D.D. [q. v.], master of 
Jesus College in that university, by llachel, 
•daughter of Richard Cox, bishop of Ely 
(CooPBB, Athena Cantab, i. 442). He was 
"bom in the master's lodffe at Jesus College 
in 1606, and educated at Westminster School 
under the care of Dr. John Wilson. In 
1622 he was elected one of the Westminster 
scholars annually sent to Trinity College, 
"Cambridge, where for nine years ho was 
under the tuition of Dr. Robert Hitch, after- 
awards dean of York, In January 1626-7 he 
took the degree of B.A., and in October 
1627 he was elected a fellow of Trinity. He 
'Commenced M.A. in 1630, and took orders 
thortly afterwards. He became one of the 
public tutors of his college, and continued 
to take pupils for above thirt^y years with 
unrivalled success and reputation. In 1637 
lie proceeded to the degree of B.D. 

In 16^ he was elected regius professor of 
■Chreek in the university. A difficulty im- 
mediately arose, however, respecting his ad- 
mission. The statutes of Trinity College 
directed that any fellow who became regius 
professor of divinity, Hebrew, or Greek should 
resign the emoluments of his fellowship ; and 
Daport declined to accent an office the salary 
of which was only 40/. if it were necessary 
that he should quit the position which he 
held in his college. The point being referred 
to the master and seniors was, after some 
{lemur, decided in his favour, and he was 
accordingly admitted to the professorship 



13 July 1639. This favourable interpreta- 
tion was probably founded upon the words 
of the statute, * deinceps Socii nomen solum 
teneat,* which certainly admitted of the pro- 
fessor's retaining his pupils as well as his 
rank among the fellows, forfeiting only the 
statutable stipend and other inconsiderable 
emoluments. He was collated to the pre- 
bend of Langford Ecclesia in the church of 
Lincoln and to the archdeaconrv of Stow in 
the same diocese, 14 Aug. 1641 (Le Neve, 
Fastiy ed. Hardy, ii. 81) For this prefer- 
ment he was indebted to Bishop Williams, 
the late lord keeper, who became himself 
next year archbishop of York. On 13 Nov. 
1641 he exchanged his prebend for that of 
Leighton Buzzard in tlie same cathedral. In 
1643 Cambridge underwent the parliamen- 
tary- visitation of the Earl of Manchester. 
Duport was a decided royalist, but, though 
ejected from his prebendal stall and his arch- 
deaconry, retained his residence in Cam- 
bridge, and continued to deliver his public 
lectures in the Greek schools during the heat 
of the civil war. He lectured upon the 
* Characters of Theophrastus ' and some of the 
orations of Demostnenes. He was elected 
by the heads of houses the Lady Margaret's 
preacher at Cambridge in 1646, an appoint- 
ment which obliged him to deliver annually 
at least six sermons in the dioceses of Lon- 
don, Ely, and Lincoln. In 1654 the * com- 
missioners for reforming the university ' 
compelled him to resign the Greek profes- 
sorship on account of his refusal to subscribe 
to the * engagement for maintaining the go- 
vernment without king or house of peers ; ' 
and they caused the professorship to be con- 
ferred on Ralph AV iddrington, fellow of 
Christ's College. Trinity College elected 
Duport a senior fellow almost immediately 
afterwards. In 1655 ho was chosen vice- 
master, to which office he was re-elected an- 
nually during his residence at Trinity. He 
still continued tutor. Among the young men 
educated under his care were Isaac Barrow, 
John Ray, and Francis Willoughbv, tlie na- 
turalists, and twci sons of the Earl of Bed- 
ford, the youngest of whom, William, was the 
distinguished and ill-fated Lord Russell. 

On 20 May 1600, being the Sunday next 
but one before the Restoration, he preached 
a sermon in St. Paul's Cathedral at the special 
invitation of Sir Thomas Alleyne, lord mayor. 
Thus he was one of the first divines who pub- 
licly hailed the revival of the national church 
after a proscription of eighteen years. A few 
years before he had in Iiis capacity of Lady 
Margaret's j)reacher delivered a sermon in St. 
Paul's, wherein he expressed himself in terms 
of complaint and indignation at the manner 
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in which that cathedral was profaned, ob- i for a great lenffth of time among his contem- 
serving that * it was no very comely or hand- poraries, as well as in the generation which 
some sight to see either church ailes ex- immediately succeeded.' 
changed into shops, or churchyards into His worlcs are : 1. 'OratioM'* Duport Pr»- 
markets ' (Kbnxett, Register and Chronicle, varicatoris posterioris Cantab. 1631. Aurum 
pp. 321-2). This plain speaking was re- potest produci per Artem Chjrmicam ?' Birch 
sented by the authorities, who afterwards MS. 41^55, pp. 64-74 ; Baker MS. xviiL 
refused him admission to the pulpit of St. j No. 7, 231. 2. ' 8/>7M>^pto^of, sive liber Job 
PauFs. I Greaco carmine redditus/ Greek and Latin, 



Immediately aft^r the Restoration he was 
made one of the king's chaplains, and rein- 



Cambridge, 1637, 8vo. This translation ob- 
tained for its author the fame of both a 



stated in the possession of his prebend at scholar and a poet, and continued to be for 
Lincoln, but not of the archdeaconry of Stow, some years a classical book at the university 
as he preferred holding his fellowship and and other places of education. 3. * ZoXo/miv 
vice-mastership in Trinity College. Wid- '^Efifirrpof, sive tres libri Solomonis, scilicet, 
dring^on was now dispossessed of the Greek 1 Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Cantica, Gneco car- 
professorship and Duport restored to it, but mine donati,' with a Latin translation, Cam- 
lie resigned the chair the same year in favour bridge, 1646, 8vo. 4. ' Evangelical Politie : 
of his pupil, Isaac Barrow. On 19 July 1660 or Gospel Conversation. A sermon preached 
he was by royal mandate, with many other at St. FauFs, London, May the 20th 1660,' 
learned divines, created D.D. at Cambridge Cambridge, 1660, 4to. 5. * Homeri Gnomo- 
(Kennett, p. 251 ). lie was installed dean logia duplici Parallelismo illustrata,* Cam- 
of PeU»rborough 27 July 1 ()64. In 1668, on bridge, 1660, 4to ; dedicated to his pupils, Ed- 



the death of Dr. John lloworth, master of 
Magtlalene College, Duport was recalled to 



ward Cecil, son of the Earl of Salisbury, John 
Knat<;hbu11, Henry Puckering, and Ih^rancis 



Cambridge and appointed by James, earl of 1 Willoughby. This book, which was published 
Suffolk, possessor of Audley End, to fill the by the advice of Dr. Busby, and is deservedly 
vacant headship. In the following year Du- ; esteemed by classical scholars, consists of a 
port was elected vice-chancellor of the uni- , collection of all the sentences in the ' Iliad ^ 
versity. He obtained the rectories of Aston ; and * Odyssey' containing any aphorism, sen- 
Flamville and Burbage, Leicestershire, pro- timent, or remarkable opmion, illustrated by 
bably in 1672. He died on 17 July 1()79, a twofold series of quotations, first from the 
and was buried in Peterborough Cathedral, scriptures, and next from the whole range of 
Against a pillar on the nortli side of the clioir 1 classical authors. 0. * Bt^Xos rrjr drffiotrias 
behind the pulpit is a handsome white marble | Evxrjs koi Ta>u aWoav ^fo-ftc^y kol rtXercav r^t 
tablet with his arms and a Latin inscription, ; *E«cirX»;o-tac, Kara to e^or rrjs *Ayy\iKainjf 'E<- 
commeniorating his learning and virtues (Le icX^o-tar,* Cambridge, 1665, 12mo. Reprinted, 
Neve, Monunienta AinjlicanUy 1680-99, No. , Lond. 1818, 12mo, and in the Book of Com- 
25 1 ). mon Prayer in ^ight languages, 182 1.7.* Aa- 

At Peterborough he gave a per])etual an- /3i5?;f "E/ificrpof/stve Metaplirasis Libri Psal- 
nuity of 10/. to increase the stipend of the morum, Griecis versibus contexta,* with a 
master oftlie grammar school. Ho also founded Latin version, Cambridge, 1666, 4to, Lon- 
the cathedral library. At Magdalene College don, 1674. 8. * Three sermons preached in 
he gave 100/. towards erecting a new build- St. Marie's Church in Cambridg upon the 
ing, and endowed four scholarships for un- three anniversaries of the martyrdom of 
dergraduates (GuNTON,J?w^q/'Pe/e/-Ao/-o?<<///, Charles I, Jan. 30, birth and return of 
pp. ;^32, 340). * I Charles II, May 29, Gimpowder Treason, 



In person Duport was very diminutive, 
a circumstance to which he himself makes 
frequent and good-humoured reference in his 
Latin poems. He was extremely fond of 

Suns and verbal quibbles, and when he was 
eputed regius professor and styled * pater ' he 
could not forbear saying * Sum paterculus,sed 
non Velleius.' Bishop ilonk says that Duport 
* appears to have been the main instrument 
by which literature was upheld in this uni- 
versity [Cambridge] during the civil disstm- 
sions m the seventeenth century, and though 
seldom named and little known at present he 



Novemb. 5,* London, 1676, 4to. 9. * Mus© 
SubstKiivje, sen Poetica Stromata,* Cambridge, 
1676, 8vo; inscribed to James, duke of Mon- 
mouth, chancellor of the university. This 
volume consists of {a) three books of mis- 
cellaneous i)oems under the title of* Sylv®,' 
inscribed respectively to Sir John Cotton, 
hart.. Sir Henry Puckering, otherwise New- 
ton, hart., and Sir Norton Knatchbull, bart . ; 
(b) ^Carmina Gratulatoria ad Regem et Re- 

finam,' inscribed to Charles II ; (r) * Epice- 
ia, seu Carmina Funebria,' addressed to Ed- 
ward Rainbow, bishop of Carlisle; {d) * Car- 



enjoyed an almost transcendent reputation minaComitialia,seuEpigrammatainComitii& 
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Academicis composita/ addressed 
James Fleetwood, provost 
(«) ' EpigTammata Sacra, 
thalamia p-— ' u^*!. :«„» 

G rev, earl 

SlcX&oro^tW^'ii^Vi^^^^^^ ioriTtin ■ Z'^^Z (,^/,'"^"^^'«)' PP- 2«» 78, 80 91 92. 
lectures on the ' Characters of Theophrastus,' . ***• ^'' ^^' ^*^J ^ • ^■ 

printed at the end of Peter Needhaii?8 edition, DUPORT, JOHN (d. 1617), biblical 
of that work, in Greek and Latin, Cambridge, scholar, descended from an ancient family at 
1712, 8vo, pp. 177-474 The manuscript of Caen in Normandy, which came into Lei- 
these * PrsBlectiones,' which is now in the ' cestershire in the reign of Henry IV, was 
Cambridge University Library (Ff. iv. 33), the eldest son of Thomas Duport of Sheep- 
was lent to Thomas Stanley, the editor of | s^^ed in that county, by his wife, Cornelia 
.^Ischylus, and after his death found its way, , Norton of Kent (pedi^e in Nichols, Lei- 
along with his other manuscripts, into the 1 cestershire, vol, ill vt. ii.p. 1023). Admitted 
possession of Dr. Moore, bishop of Ely. When of Jesus CoUep, Cambridge, he had become 
Peter Needham was about to publish his M.A. and fellow there by 1680, in which 
edition of Theophrastus, these papers were , year he was one of the universitv proctors 
put into his hands by the bishop, who sup- \ and rector of Harleton, Cambridgeshire. He 
posed them to be the production of Stanley , was afterwards instituted to the rectory of 
himself; but on their being shown to Dr. ■ Medbourne, and that of Husband's Bosworth 
Bentley he pronounced them at once, from >n ^^^ native county of Leicester. On 24 Dec. 
internal evidence, to be Duport*s. Bishop 1^3 he was presented by Aylmer, bishop of 
Monk says that these lectures are < calculated London, to the sinecure rectory of Fulham, 
to give no unfavourable opinion of the state | Middlesex; succeeded Henry Harvey", LL.D., 
of Greek learning in the university at that j 29 April 1585, in the nrecentorship of St. 
memorable crisis,' i. e. during the civil war. Paul's, London, and in 1590, being then D.D., 
11. 'AnnotationesinDemosthenisOrationes , became master of Jesus College. He was 
ircpl IvfifiopiStv et De Rhodiorum Libertat^j.' I ^^^ times elected vice-chancellor of the uni- 
In William Stephen Dobsons edition of the versity, in 1593, 1594, 1601, and 1609, in 
works of Demosthenes and ^Eschines, Lon- | which last year he succeeded to the seventh 
don, 1827, v. 475-640. The editor printed , prebendal stall in the church of Ely (Bbnt- 
them as the production of Thomas Stanley, I ham, Ely, 2nd edit., p. 201). Duport, who 
but afterwards, having discovered his mis- diedabout or soon after Christmas, 1617, was 
take, he described them on the title-page as | one of the translators of the Bible (1611), 
*Animadver8ione8Thom»Stanleii,veIpotius . and is recorded among the benefactors of his 
Jacobi Duporti.* The manuscript of the * An- | college as having bequeathed to it the per- 
notations' is in the University Library, Cam- p«tual advowson of the church of Harleton. 
bridge (Gg. iii. 16). 12. ' Rules to Fellow- His will, bearing date 21 Oct. 1617, was 
Commoners,' manuscript. ! proved in P. C. C. 19 Feb. 1617-18 (re- 

gistered 14, Meade). He married Kachel, 



711 ; Bailey's Life of Fuller, pp. 769, 770; , ^hom he had John, baptised 20 April 1590, 



[Addit. MSS. 5846 ff. 121 b, 132 A, 5867 ff. 7, 
172, 24492 ff. 2, 3 : Ayscough's Cat. of MSS. 

L711 ; Bailey's Life of Fuller, pp. 769, 770; t>- u «^ u *• j >* a" * i-rvr 

ker's Pref. to Bishop Fisher's Funeral Sermon i ^^ young; Richard, baptised 4 Sept. lo97, 
ontheCountesaofRichmond, p. 79; Boreman's a graduate of Cambridge; Thomas, whom 
Funeral Sermon on Dr. Comber, 1654 ; Cat. his father desired to be bound apprentice to 
ofMSS. inUniv. Libr. Cambr. ii. 466, v. 272; some business in London: James [q. v.]; 
Cooper*8 Annals of Cambridge, iii. 579; Der- Eudocia^ baptised 10 Nov. 1592, married 
ham's Life of John Ray, pp. 3, 4; Fullers Cam- 
bridge (1840), 238 ; Fuller's Worthies (Nichols), 
i. 671 ; Racket's Memorial of Archbishop Wil- 
liams, pt. ii. p. 42; Hallam's Literature of 



Samuel Hill, D.D., and was buried at Med- 
bourne 25 Dec. 1614; Cornelia (Mrs. Jane); 
Rachel, baptised 22 Oct. 1598 ; and Luce, 
baptised 13 Sept. 1604, died unmarried Feb. 



^P. (\^^} jjl- 248; Kennett M^. Iii. f. 16^5 ^ged 01 (epitaph in Lansd, MS. 980, 



pp. 607, 703, 864 ; Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy), ii. 
81, 640, iii. 607, 660, 695 ; Le Neve's Monumeuta 
Anglicana, 1660.79 p. 113, 1680-99 p. 115; 
Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 700 ; Bishop 
Monk's Memoir of Duport, Cambr. 1825, 8vo, 
reprinted from the Museum Criticam, ii. 672 ; 
Nicholas Illustr. of Lit. iv. 81 ; Nichols's Leices- 
TOL. XVI. 



Mrs. Duport was buried at Medboume on 
19 July 1618. 

[Nichols's Leicestershire, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 
468, 470i»., 718, 721, toI. iii. pt. ii. pp. 1015, 
1023; Fullers Worthies (1662), Leicestershire, 
p. 134 ; Chalmers's Biog. Diet. xii. 502 ; Wood's 
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strongly 

it. u. reprobates the views expressed by Jeremy 
DUPPA, BRIAN (1588-1662), bishop of Taylor in his * Doctrine ofRepentance/ which 
Winchester, bom at Lewisham 10 March the author had dedicated jointly to him and 
1588, was the son of Jeifry Duppa, vicar of the Bishop of Rochester, especially alluding 
Lewisham, according to the probable conjee- to the sixth chapter of that work, which he 
ture of Wood. He was educated at West^ thinks approaches the doctrine of Pelagians, 
minster, where he greatly distinguishe^l him- Socinians, and anabaptists. He was one of 
self, and while there learned Hebrew from those bishops who privately ordained priests 
Bishop Andrewes, at that time dean of West- and deacons during the great rebellion, 
minster. He was elected to a studentship of Among others whom he admitted to holy 
Christ Church in May 1605. After taking orders was Thomas Tenison, the successor of 
his degree (1609) he was elected fellow of Tillotson in the archbishopric of Canterburv. 
All Souls in 1612. For some years after he As early as 28 Aug. 1653 &e had been in 
travelled in France and Spain, and upon his ' correspondence with his friend Sheldon, the 
return served as junior proctor in 1619, having ejected warden of All Souls, about continuing 
taken his M. A. degree 28 May 1614. He took the succession of bishops. Again, in 1655, 
his degrees of B.D. and D.D. 1 July 1625. He he writes that nothing is more important for 
was chaplain to the Karl of Dorset, by whose the expiring church than a care for the suc- 
interest with the Puke of Buckingham he cession, as there was no chance of the ex- 
became dean of Christ Church in 1629, in , tremity of the late act being abated. In 
succession to Dr. Corbet, promoted to the , another letter he finds fault with the preface 
see of Oxford. He was vice-chancellor in to Faringdon's sermon for omitting to state 
1032 and 1633, and in the following year be- : that episcopal government is of the essence 
came chancellor of Salisbury, and soon after of the church. Later on, in 1659, communi- 
tutor to the Prince of Wales and his brother cations were passing between Sir Edward 
the Duke of Gloucester. For this post he Hyde, afterwards Lord Clarendon, and Shel- 
was recommended by Archbishop Laud. In don and Duppa on the same subject, written 
May 1638 he became rector of Pet worth, a under feigned names and alluding to the 
valuable benefice in Sussex, and on 17 June great business and its difficulty. On 11 Aug. 
in the same year was consecrated to the see of 1 660 he writes an important letter to Sheldon, 



Chichester by Archbishop Laud. "While at 
Chichester he, in 1643, maac Henry Hammond 



then dean of his majesty's chapel, saying that 
the absence of the Bishop of London (Jiixon) 



archdeacon of Chichester. From this he had been the cause of the delay ; that Shel- 
was translated to Salisbury in 1641. Upon don was the only person about the king in 
the suppression of episcopacy he retired to whom he had confidence; that others, mean- 



Oxford, and was much with the king till 
his execution. It was during this time 
that he acquired so much influence with 



ing the presbyterians, would try to shake his 
constancy, and that he hopes Sheldon has 
the buried papers which must influence a 



the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles H, ! dutiful son. He adds that he will come when 



the king having specially enjoined upon him 
submission to his mother on all points save 
that of religion, for which he was to trust en- 
tirely to the Bishop of Salisbury. After the 



he is wanted, but meanwhile he is satisfied 
that Sheldon will watch ne ecclesia aliqvid 
detrimenti capiat. This letter is signed Br. 
Sanim ; but a few days afterwards he was 



deathof the king he lived in privacy at Kich- nominated to Winchester (10 Sept. 1660), 



mond, Surrey, till the Restoration. During and as bishop of that see was the principal 
all this time he kept up a correspondence consecrator 01 Sheldon and four other bishops, 
with Sheldon, Hammond, and others of the 10 Oct. 1660. He was then appointed lord 
dispossessed clergy, and appears to have been almoner, and began at once to buud his alms- 
most anxious about continuing the episco- houses at Richmond to commemorate the 



pate. About 1651 he seems to have been 
somewhat despondent about the changes at 
Oxford, thinking that learning and religion 



king's return. He was much respected for 
his virtues as well as for his prudence and sa- 
gacity, and pt;rhaps was the most important 



will die together, and speaks of the church survivor of tlie nine bishops who lived till the 

as * our expiring mother.* In a letter of the Restoration ; but he did not live to do much 

following year, 21 March 1652, he comments service, as he died 16 March 1662 at his 

somewhat favourably on the line adopted by residence at Richmond. The king paid him 



Sanderson in keeping on his cure dunng the 
great rebellion, but would like to see what 



a visit on the day before he died, and on his 
knees at his bedside begged bis blessing. His 
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body was taken to York House in the Strand, 
where it lay in state, after which it was buried 
at Westminster, 24 April, and a funeral ser- 
mon preached by King, bishop of Chichester. 
He left large legacies to Christ Church and 
to All Souls, as well as to the sees of Chi- 



Junius, London, 1 803. 5. * The Life and Lite- 
rary Works of Michael Anffelo Buonarotti, 
with his Poetry and Letters/ London, 1806, 
with fifty et<jhed jjlates; 2nd ed. 1807, 3rd 
ed. 1816 (reissued in Bohn*s * European U- 
brary,* 1846, and in Bohn's * Illustrated 



chaster, Salisbury, and Winchester. He was | Library,' 1869). 6. * Elements of [Linnoean] 
of remarkable presence and courtly manners. 1 Botany,* 1809. 7. * Illustrations of the Lotus 
His portrait by Vandyck is at Chnst Church, ! of Antiouity,* London, 1813, 4to ; reissued in 
and another at the palace, Salisbury. A bust 1 folio, 1816, in an edition of twenty-five copies 
is in All Souls' Library. An engraving is I (cf. Pritzel, Thes. Lit, Bof, 2nd ed. p. 95). 




reprinted. Duppa married, 23 Nov. 1626, at | elaborately edited by Duppa in 1816 with 
St. Dionis Backchurch, Jane, daughter of Ni- : Mrs. Piozzi's help (incorporated in Croker s 
cholas Killingtree of Longham, Norfolk rC'^ I <Bosweir). 10. 'Life of Haffaele,* 1816. 
nealoffist, new ser. iv. No. 14, pn. 116-18). ill.* Outlines of Michael Angelo's Works, 
He published the following: 1. A sermon ' with Plans of St. Peter's, Rome,' 1816. 
entitled 'The Soul's Soliloquy and Confer- | 12. * Miscellaneous Observations on the Con- 
ence with Conscience,' preached before the I tinent,* 1 825 ; reissued in 1 828 as * Travels 
kinjg at Newport, 26 Oct. 1648. 2. 'Angels in It«ly, Sicily, and the Lipari Islands.' 
Rejoicing for Sinners Repenting,* London, I 13. * Maxims and Reflections,' 1 830. Duppa 
1648. 3. ' A Guide for the Penitent,' Lon- ■ also issued pamphlets on literary copyright 
don, 1660. 4. 'JonsoniusVirbius,' a collection 1 (1813), on Junius (1814), and on the price 
of poems by thirty writers on the death of Ben I of com (1815), besides many classical school- 
Jonflon (1637). It seems doubtful whether books. His library was sold 3-7 Sept. 1831. 
or not he wrote the preface to Spotiswood's 
' Church History,' published in folio, 1664. 

[Le Neve's Fasti; Wood's Athense Oxonien- 
see (Bliss), iii. 541-4 ; Welches Alumni West- 
monast. p. 73 ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Tanner MSS. 
in Bodleian.] N. P. 

DUPPA, RICHARD (1770-1831), artist 
and author, son of William Duppa of Cul- 
mington, Shropshire, studied art in Rome in 
yonth, and showed himself a skilful draughts- 
man. He matriculated at Trinity College, 



[Foster's Alumni Oxen.; Gent. Mag. 1831, ii. 
567 ; Redgraye's Diet. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

DUPXnS, THOMAS SANDERS (1733- 
1796), musician, was the third son of John 
Dupuis, a member of a Huguenot family who 
is said to have held some appointment at 
court. Dupuis was bom 5 Nov. 1733, and 
was brought up as a chorister in the Chapel 
Royal under Bernard Gates and John Travers. 
On 3 Dec. 1758 he was elected a member of 
the Roval Society of Musicians. In 1773 



Oxford, 9 Nov. 1807, aged 37; became a (and probably earlier) he was organist of the 
atudentof the Middle Temple, 7 Feb. 1810; Charlotte Street Chapel (now St. Peter's 
ffraduatedLL.B. at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, , Chapel), near Buckingham Palace, and on 
m 1814 ; wrote largely on botanical, artistic, ! the death of Boyce he was elected (24 March 
and political topics ; was elected F.S. A.; and I 1779) organist and composer to the Chapel 
died in Lincoln 8 Inn, 11 July 1831. A rela- Royal. On 26 June 1790 Dupuis accumu- 
tive of the same name died at Cheney Long- I lated the de^ees of Mus.Bac. and Mus.Doc. 
Tille, Shropshire, on the previous 26 Feb. at Oxford. In the same year he originated a 
while high sheriff of Radnorshire ( Gent. Mag, sort of musical club, known as the Graduates' 
1831, i. &4). An elder brother, John Wood , Meeting. He died at King's Row, Park Lane, 
Ihippa (1762-1840), was rector of Puddle- ] 17 July 1796, and was buried in the west 
stone, Herefordshire. cloister of Westminster Abbey on the 24th. 

Dappa's chief works were: 1. ' A Journal His wife, who predeceased him, was named 
of . . . the subversion of the Ecclesiastical Martha Skelton. They had three sons, Thomas 
Oovemment in 1798,' London, 1799, 3rd ! Skelton (1766-1 795), George (diedan infant), 
ed. 1807. 2. 'A Selection of twelve heads , and Charles (1770-1824). The arms on his 
from the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo,' monument in the abbey cloister arc. Or, an 
1801, imp. folio. 8. ' Heads from the Fresco eagle rising from a mount ppr. impaling, for 
Pictures ofRi^aele in the Vatican,' 1803, fol. I Skelton, az. on a fesse between three Seur- 
4. ' Memoirs [1742-^7] of a Literary and , de-lis or, a Cornish chough sa. By the will of 
Political Character,' whose name is not given, ' Bernard Gates Dupuis became entitled to an 
but whom Duppa seeks to identify with estate at North Aston, Oxfordshire. A coUec- 
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tion of bis cathedral music, in 3 vols., was 
published after his death by his pupil John 
Spencer. Prefixed to this work is a portrait. 
Tliere is also an engraving by C. Turner, after 
Itussell. lie was an admirable organist. 

[Misc. Geneal. et Herald, iii. 249 ; Oent. Mag. 
vol. Ixvi. pt. ii. p. 621 ; Appendix to I^mrose's 
Choir Chant Book; Evans's Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits; Chester's WeKtniinstor Registers, pp. 
418, 457 ; A/ldit. MSS. 27691, 27693; Cheque- 
Book of the Chapel Royal ; Records of the Royal 
Society of Musicians.] W. B. S. 

DURAND, DA VII) (1680-1 763), French 
protestant minister and author, was bom in 
1(^0 at Sommidres in the south of France, 
and studied for the ministry at Basle. Thence 
he went to Holland, and accompanied a corps 
of French refugees to Spain, where he was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Almanza 1707. 
He would have been burnt alive by some 
peasants but for the intervention of the Duke 
of Berwick. From Spain he was sent into 
France, and succeeded in escaping to Swit- 
zerland, ultimately finding his way back to 
Holland, where he became one of the pastors 
at Rotterdam, and gained the friendship of 
Bayle. He finally left Holland for London 
in 1711, and was successively pastor of the 
French churches in Martin's Lane and the 
Savov. He became a member of the Roval 
Socie'ty in 1728, and died on 16 Jan. 176i^. 

Durand was a voluminous author and trans- 
lator. Among his works, all in French, are 
u history of the sixteenth century (1 725-9), a 
continuation of llapin's ' History of England ' 
(1734), a history of painting in antiquity 
( 172o), and * Histoire naturtdle de Tor et de 
I'argent, extraite de Pline le Naturaliste,' 
London, 1729, which contains a lumbering 
imitation of ^ Paradise Lost * in French verse. 

[Barbier's Diet, des Outrages Anonymes et 
Psendouvmes, vol. iv. ; a biographical notice by 
Sumuel Beuzevillo, prefixed to I)urand'« pos- 
thumous work, La Vif de J. J. Ostervald, London, 
1778, a very rare book; Haag's La France Pro- 
tcstante and Agnew's Protestant Exiles; Gent. 
Mag. 1763, p. 46.] F. T. M. 

DURAND, Sir HENRY MARION 

(1812-1871), major-general royal engineers, 
K.C.S.I., C.B., born on Nov. 1812, was the 
son of a cavalry officer who had served in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo. At an early age 
he was left an orphan. He was educated at 
Leicester school and the East India Com- 
pany's military college at Addiscombe. He 
received a commission as second lieutenant in 
the Bengal engineers in June 1828, and after 
spending the usual year at Chatham to com- 
plete his training as an enjfineer officer, sailed 
for India in October 1829 in company with 
Alexander Duff [q. v.], the missionary, was 



shipwrecked off the Cape of Good Hope, but 
eventually landed at Calcutta in May 16S0. 
Attached to the public works department 
shortly after his arrival In India, he was, in 
1832, sent to the north-west provinces to the 
irrigation branch. In 1837, while employed 
near Delhi, he made the acquaintance of 
Lord Auckland, the governor-general, who, 
impressed with his detailed knowledge of the 
people and their land tenures, proposed to 
appoint him secretary of the Sudder board of 
revenue, but the projected invasion of Afghan- 
istan in 1838 led to his rejoining the army 
and proceeding with his own corps, the royal 
engineers, through the Bolan Pass to Quetta 
and Candahar. He accompanied the column 
under Sir John Keane in the advance north- 
ward to Cabul, and took a very prominent 
part in the capture of Ghazni. 

Captain Thomson, the chief engineer, had 
advised the assault of Ghazni by the C^bul 
gate, and Durand was selected to place the 
powder bags and to fire the train. The ope- 
ration was a very hazardous one. The little 
party had to advance without any cover and 
exposed to fire from the outworks, and to 
approach the gate by a narrow, windmf road- 
way, lined on each side by a loopholed wall, 
whde the enemy were known to be on the 
alert. The powder, three hundred pounds, 
was carried m bags by native sappers, a ser- 
geant carried the hose, and Durand headed 
the party. On arriving within 150 yards of 
the gate they were discovered and fire opened 
on them, but pushing rapidly on they reached 
the gate without the loss of a man. The 
powder bags were quickly laid against the 
gate, and Durand, with tue assistance of the 
sergeant, laid the hose to an adjacent sally- 
port, where they took refuge while tiring the 
train. The explosion was successful , the Cabul 
gate of Ghazni was blown in, the storming 
party entered, and Ghazni fell on 23 July 1839. 
Shortly after the occupation of Cabul, Durand 
returned to India with Sir John Keane. 

The greater part of 1840 was pflissed at the 
hill station of Mussuri in preparing maps, 
plans, and reports in connection with the 
recent campaign, and in the spring of 1841 
Durand obtained leave and visited England. 
AVhile at home he made the acquaintance of 
Lord Ellenborough, who, on his appointment 
shortly aft^irwards as governor-general of 
India, took Durand out with him as his pri- 
vate secretarv. 

In April 1843 Durand married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Major-general Sir John IVfcCaskill, 
K.C.B., one of the divisional commanders in 
the Afghan campaig^i of 1842, and in June 
1843 he rcceivea his promotion to the rank 
of captain. Durand accompanied the go- 
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vemor-general throughout the Gwalior cam- ' 
pai&p, and was present with him at the battle 1 
of Maharajpore, for which he received the ! 
decoration. On the recall of Ellenborough : 
in 1844 Durand accepted the post of com- | 
missionerof the Tenasserim pro vinces, offered 
him by Lord Hardinge, the new governor- 
general. In this appointment his energy and 
hatred of corruption brought him into colli- \ 
sion with influences which led in 1840 to his 
removal by Sir Herbert Maddock, who was 
then acting as president of the council. Lord 
Hardinge, on nis return to Calcutta, endea- 
voured to make amends to Durand by at once 
offering him the post of chief engineer at 
Lahore, the advanced post of the Anny, but 
Durand, indigpoant at his removal ^mTenas- 
serim, resolved to proceed to England in order 
to lay his grievances in person before the 
court of directors. He obtained little satis- 
faction from the court . The fact of his having 
been secretary to Lord Ellenborough had 
created prejudices against him. He, how- 
ever, obtained counseFs opinion in favour of 
his decisions in the Tenasserim court, and the 
president of the board of control promised ' 
that when he returned to India he should 
not be a loser on account of his removal from 
the commissionership of Tenasserim. During 
this visit to England he began to write a 
history of the A^han war, a work which re- 
main^ in manuscript for more than thirty 
years, and was published in 1879, when public 
attention was engaged with another cam- 
paign in that country. 

Durand returned to India again towards 
the end of 1848, and, arriving in Calcutta 
shortly after the outbreak of the Sikh war, 
found orders awaiting him to join the com- 
mander-in-chief. Lord Gough, at Hamnuggur. 
Durand was present at the engagements of 
Chilianwallah and Gujerat, serving on the 
staff of Brigadier-general Colin Campbell 
(Lord Clyde), who expressed in his despatch 
his warmest acknowledgments of Durand's 
valuable assistance. For his services in this 
campaign Durand was made a brevet major, 
and received the war medal with two clasps. 
On the termination of the campaign he was 
disappointed at not receiving a civil ap- 
pointment equal to the commissionership of 
Tenasserim. Aft«r refusing several mmor 
appointments he was induced to accept the 
poet of assistant political agent at Gwalior, 
nom which he was soon aft«r transferred to 
a similar appointment at Bhopal. Here he 
remained till the end of 1853, inspiring the 
ruler of this native state, the Secunder Be- 
gum, with very friendlv feelings towards the 
ffovemment, a work which bore good results 
throughout the mutiny. At this time he contri- 



buted many articles to the * Calcutta Review, 
some of wmch have been separately published. 

Durand, indignant at continued neglect, 
resigned his post at Bhopal, and took his 
young family to England. His early ap- 
pointment to so important a post as that of 
private secretanr to the governor-general, 
while fully justified by his abilities, had given 
him an exaggerated sense of his own im- 
portance, ana engendered expectations of 
rapid advancement which were not realised. 
As the dispenser of Lord Ellenborough's pa- 
tronage he shared his unpopularity, while 
his own straightforward charact<;r, combined 
with strong partialities, brought him into 
opposition and differences with many, which 
retarded liis advancement. After two years 
at home Durand returned to India, leaving 
his children in Switzerland, and seeing no 
chance of political employment, accepted in 
April 1856 the appointment in the public 
works department of inspecting engineer of 
the presidency circle. He at this time ob- 
tained his brevet lieutenant-colonelcy. His 
appointment took him to Calcutta, where he 
made the acquaintance of the governor-gene- 
ral. Lord Canning. Canning was so much 
impressed with his abilities and with a me- 
morandum by him on the relations of India 
with Persia and with Afghanistan, that he 
selected him in the spring of 1857 to suc- 
ceed Sir R. Hamilton in one of the most im- 
portant politicalposts in India, the Central 
India agency. Tnis was tlie turning-point 
in Durand's career. 

It was well that so strong a man was at 
the court of Holkar at Indore when the In- 
dian mutiny broke out. Without the aid of 
European soldiers he contrived, by isolating 
the contingent troops and playing them off 
against the native regulars, to maintain him- 
self at Indore for many weeks after the out^ 
break at Delhi; but when, in spite of his 
efforts, these forces came into contact, then 
the fidelity of the contingents gave way, and 
the circle of insurrection closed around In- 
dore. At length, driven out of the residency 
by a combination of treachery and cowardice, 
he made good his retreat in the face of 
overwhelming numbers. Hiding his weak- 
ness by a show of forc«, he marclied without 
loss to Sehore, and thence to Hoshungabad, 
resolutely held the great natural barrier of 
the Nerbudda, forced up Woodbum's liesi- 
tAting column to Mhow, and with it took a 
strong fort, gained three actions, captured 
more than forty guns, and dispersed or dis- 
armed forces far exceeding his own in num- 
bers, thus by the reconquest of Western Malwa 
clearing the way for Sir Hugh Rose's cam- 
paign in Central India. During the forced 
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marches, in a burning sun, his brave wife, and deeply religious without cant or bigotry, 
who shared all his anxieties, fell ill and died By nature he was reserved, proud, and senai- 
shortly after her arrival at Mhow. For his tive, frequently taking needless offence, while 
services during the mutiny Durand received his strongly formed opinions, expressed in 
a C. B., and was promoted to a brevet colonelcy, langiiage equally strong, were apt sometimes 
while Lord Canning wrote a minute in which to give offence. Lord Mayo in publicly an- 
he observed that Durand^s conduct was nouncing his death observed that 'her majesty 
marked by great foresight ^ and the soundest has lost a true and faithful servant, the viceroy 
judgment as well in nulitary as in civil mat- ' an able and experienced comrade, the Punjab 
ters. He had many points to guard, and the a just and energetic ruler, and the Indian ser- 
trustworthy force at his disposal was almost vice one of its brightest ornaments.* 
hopelessly small ; but by a judicious use of His brother officers of the royal engrineers 
it and by the closest personal supervision of have founded a medal in commemoration of 
its movements Colonel Durand saved our in- him, which is annually bestowed by the com- 
terests in Central India until support could mander-in-chief in India upon the most de- 
arrive.' I serving native officer or non-commiasioned 

In 1858 Durand was selected by the go- officer of the Indian sappers and miners, 
vemor-general to collect information as to [Life, by H. M. Durand, 2 vols. 1883 ; Official 
the reorganisation of the Indian armies, and and Corps Papers.] R, H. V. 

then to proceed to England to lay before the 

royal commission the views of the Indian DUBANT or DURANCE, JOHN (JL 
government on the subject, and as soon as | 1660), puritan divine, was, according to Ld- 
he arrived in England he was examined at i wardb*s * Gangrsena,* apprenticed to a wash- 
length before the commission. Early in 18o9 | ing-ball maker of Lomoard Street in 1641, 
he was appointed a member of the council of '. but this seems scarcely consistent with Ed- 
India, and for the next two years he remained wards's own stoiy of Durant having before 
in England fighting a losing battle on behalf 1646 expressed his regret that he had spent 
of a local European arany in India, and against much time in reading the Fathers. He was 
the newly devised staff corps. an independent preacher at Sandwich in 

In the autumn of 1859 he married the 1644. A year or two later he removed to 
widowofthe Rev. Henry Polhampton, known Canterbury, where he preached at first in a 
for her devotion during the siege of Lucknow. church and in a private room, and afterwards 
In 1 861 he accepted an offer from Lord Can- ' in the cathedral. The royalist Edwards de- 
ning of the foreign secretaryship in India. ' uounces him with characteristic violence. 
He held this pest for the remainoer of Lord His published works bear out Calamy's de- 
Canning's governorship, during the governor- script ion of him as *an excellent practical 
generalship ofLord Elgin and Sir W.Denison, ' preacher.' They also show him to have been 
and for two years under Sir John Lawrence. , a man of some learning, acquainted with 
In May 1865 he was appointed a member of I both Greek and Hebrew as well as Latin, 
the governor-general's council in charge of After the Restoration he was ejected from 
the military department, a post he held for Canterbury Cathedral, but of nis further 
five years. In 1867 he wa.s promoted major- history nothing is known. His works are: 
general and awarded the well-earned dist inc- 1 . * Comfort and Counsell for Dejected Soules. 
tion of K.C.S.I. 1 Being the heads and sum of divers Sermons 

Lord Mayo arrived to relieve Sir John ' preacned to a particular congregation/ 1651, 
Lawrence 
1870 he 
probation, 

In making u tour of the frontier of his pro- Consolation for weak Beleevers,' 1651. 8.* The 
vince he arrived on the last day of 1870 in the ; Salvation of Saints by the appearances of 
neighbourhood of Tank, and having inspected Christ (1) Now in Heaven ('2) Hereafter 
the outpost on foot he mounted an elejphant from Heaven,* 1053. 4. * A Discovery of 
and proceeded with the Tank chief beside him Glorious Love, or the Love of Christ to Be- 
to visit the town. His howdah was crushed ' lee vers : being the sum of VI Sermons on 
against the roof of the gateway and he was Ephes. iii. 19, preached at Sandwich eleven 
thrown to the ground, his head striking a years before ( 1655). 5. * The Spiritual Sea- 
wall. He was picked up insensible, and though man, or a Manual for Mariners, beinff a short 
he recovered consciousness, he died peace- tract comprehending the principal heads of 
fully on 1 Jan. 1871. Christian religion, handled in aliuaion to the 

Durand was a man of warm affection and Seaman's Compass and Observations,' 1655; 
great ability, gentle and courteous in manner, ' reissued, with alterations, as * TheChriatian*8 
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Compass/ 1658. 6. * Altum Silentium, or 
Silence the Duty of Saints under every sad 
Providence ; a Sermon preached after the 
death of a Daughter by her Father/ 1659 
(September). 7. ' A Cluster of Grapes taken 
out of the Basket of the Woman of Canaan ; 
being the Summe of certain Sermons/ 1660. 
All these works were published as by John 
Durante and the name is thus spelt inCalamy ; 
but Edwards writes of Durance, and the ' Can- 
terbury Cathedral Register ' (Harleian Soc.) 
contains the birth of Elizabeth Durance, 
1656, and of llenovata Durance, 14 Nov. 
1659, both daughters of John and Mary. 

[Edwards's CkingrseDa, 1646, pt. ii. pp. 150, 
151, 175, 176, pt. iii. pp. 96, 97; Calamy's 
Abridgement of Baxter, ii. 374 ; Palmer's Non- 
conf. Mem. ; Brit. Mus. and Bodleian Library 
Catalogues of Printed Books.] E. C-n. 

DURAS or DURFORT, LOUIS, Eabl 
OF Fevebsham (1640P-1709), general, was 
the sixth son of Guy Aldonce de Durfort, 
marquis de Duras, by his wife, fllizabeth, 
daugnter of Henri de la Tour d'Auvergne, 
due de Bouillon, marshal of France, and his 
second wife, Elizabeth de Nassau. His an- 
cestor, Gaillard de Durfort, seigneur de Duras, 
while in allegiance to Englana, was governor 
of Calais and a councillor of Edward IV, by 
'whom he was created a knight of the Garter 
in 1461 (biographical notice in Addit, MS, \ 
6298, f. '2M). His uncle was the great Tu- 
renne, a connection of which he used fre- 
quently to remind his friends. In the peer- 
age of France he bore the title of Marquis 
de Blanquefort (La Chenaye des Bois, 
Dictimmaire de la Noblesse, v. 712-13, 717 ; 
Beltz, Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 

gp. Ixxv, clxiii, clxv). In 1665 he was in 
ngland in attendance on the Duke of York, 
and was naturalised in that year. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the action with the 
Dutch off Southwold Bay, Suffolk, in June 
1665. In the same month a royal proclama- 
tion was issued granting him, along with 
four others, the sole right of licenaing lot- 
teries in Great Britain, Ireland, and the plan- 
tations, ostensibly ' to raise stock for the Royal 
Fishing Company ' {Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1664-5, p. 438), aprivilege renewed for seven 
years longer 25 Feb. 1667 (i*. 1666-7, pp. 
o31, 532). Though professedly aprotestant 
(' his religion, however, was not much trusted 
to,' says Burnet, * Own Time,' Oxford edition, 
iii. 46), he became a great favourite with the 
Duke of York, who eventually placed un- 
bounded confidence in him. Duras proved 
on the whole a faithful servant. The duke 
advanced him to the captaincy and colonelcy 
of his guards, 29 June 1667 (CaL State 
i%i|»er«, Dom. 1667, p. 245), and prior to 1673 



sold him his estate at Holdenby, Northamp- 
tonshire (Baker, Northamptonshire, i. 197). 
In the spring of 1671-2 he was in France 
' about making conditions to carry over an 
English regiment of horse ' there (Hat ton 
I Correspondence, Camd. Soc. i. 83). By letters 
patent dated 19 Jan. 1672^ he was raised 
, to the peerage with the title of Baron Duras 
, of Holdenby. As English ambassador he 
, attended the conference at Nimeguen in July 
1675 (Evelyn, Diary, ed. 1850-2, ii. 206). 
Having married in 1676 Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Sir George Sondes, K.B., 
of Lees Court, Kent, who was created Baron 
Throwley, Viscount Sondes, and Earl of Fe- 
versham, Kent, 8 April of that year, the same 
titles were limited to him, ana he succeeded 
to them on the death of his father-in-law, 
16 April 1677 (Dugdale, Baronaae, ii. 485). 
Besides these honours Charles II preferred 
him to the command of the third and after- 
wards to that of the second troop of horse 
guards. In November 1677 he was sent am- 
bassador to the court of France in order to 
submit proposals for a treaty of peace with 
Flanders (instructions dated 10 Nov. 1677 
in Addit, MS, 25119, ff. 6-12). With the 
Marchese di Borgomanero, the Spanish am- 
bassador to England, he undertook a more 
secret mission to Flanders in July 1678, * to 
know what the designes of the confederates 
were, particularly those on this side the 
Meuse, in order to carry on a war in case the 
treaty break off' (instructions dated 13 July 
1678 in lb. ff. 35-6). On 26 Jan. 1678-9 
he nearly lost his life by the blowing up of 
some houses at the disastrous fire m the 
Temple lane (Luttbell, Relation of State 
Affairs, 1857, i. 7-8; cf. Hatton Correspond- 
ence, i. 171, 172). When the Duke of York, 
on account of his unpopularity, was sent to 
Flanders in March 1679, Feversham made 
every effort to obtain his recall (liEBESBT, 
Diary, ed. Cartwright, p. 177). In Decem- 
ber 1679 he was appomted master of the 
horse to the ^ueen (Luttbell, i. 30), which 
office he resigned in September 1680 for 
that of lord cnamberlain to her majesty (ib, 
i. 54). On 10 Aug. 1682 he was sent by 
the king to congratulate Louis XIV on the 
birth of the Dime of Burgundy, son of the 
dauphin (ib, i. 212). On Mulfrave's disgrace 
in November 1682 he succeeded him as lord 
of the bedchamber (Rebesby, p. 262). He 
was one of the two noblemen allowed to be 
present when the dying Charles became for- 
mally reconciled to the church of Rome, 
5 Feb. 1684-5 (Bubnbt, ii. 457). At James's 
accession he was placed on the privy council, 
and continued lord chamberlain to the queen- 
dowager. When Monmouth made his at- 
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tempt at the throne in June 1685, Fevereham 
was entrusted with the chief command of 
the royal forces (LriTRELL, i. 347). His 
incapacity and indolence brought on him the 
contempt of his officers, who remarked of 
their general that at the most momentous 
crisis he thought only of eating and sleeping. 
Churchill alone had the wisdom to preserve 
an appearance of respect, and so successfully 
that Feversham praised his diligence, and 
promised to report it to the king (Churchill 
to Clarendon, 4 July 1085, in Clarendon* s 
Correspondence J &c., ed. Singer, i. 141). 
Churchill adds in his letter: *I see plainly 
that the troble is mine, and that the honor 
will be anothers.' The morning of Sedge- 
moor found Feversham fast asleep in bed, 

* so that,' as Burnet mildly puts it, Mf the 
Duke of Monmouth had got but a ver\' small 
number of good soldiers about him, the king's 
affairs would have fallen into great disorder* 
(iii. 47). After the battle Feversham sig- 
nalised himself by the cruelty of his military 
executions (copy of his order addressed to 
Colonel Kirke, dated 7 July 1685, in Addif. 
MS, 82000, f. 91 ). Then leaving Kirke and 
his * lambs * to continue the work at their 

* discretion,' he hastened to court. He was 
elected a knight of the Garter 30 July, in- 
stalled 25 Aug. (Beltz, p. cxcv), and made 
captain of the first and most lucrative troop 
of life guards (Ltjttrell, i. 356). Court 
and city, however, only lauglied at his mar- 
tial achievements, and Buckingham in a farce, 

* The Battle of Sedgemoor ' ( Works, ed. 1775, 
ii. 117-24), made merry at the expense of a 
general who had gainea a battle by lying in 
bed. Such was his influence with James 
that he undertook, on the offer of 1,000/., to 
intercede in behalf of Alice Lisle. James, 
however, told him that he was bound by his 
promise to Jeffreys not to grant a pardon 
(Burnet, iii. 60).*^ In 1686 Feversham, then 
a widower, employed his friend, Sir John 
Reresby, to obtain for him the hand of Lady 
Margaret Cavendish, daughter of Ilenr}'-, 
duke of Newcastle. The history of this sin- 
gular matrimonial negotiation, which ended 
in nothing but a quarrel between the duke 
and the duchess, may be read at length in 
Reresby's ' Diary,' pp. 364, 366, 375-9, 382- 
386. Keresby calculated that his friend then 
enjoyed from places and land an incr)me of 
8,00b/. a year. In the same year he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army 
collected by James to overawe his people 
(Ltjttrell, i. 464). He was soon compelled 
to tell the king that he must not count on 
the fidelity of the troops (ib. i. 47(5). When 
.lames withdrew himself for the first time, 
10 Dec. 1688, he left a letter for Feversham 



addressed to the ffeneral officers which could 
be understood ozuy as a command to disband 
the army, ' neither payeing themi nor taking 
away their armes,' says Luttrell (L 487). A 
copy of this letter in contemporary hand- 
writing is Additional MS. 32(W5, f.^297 (cf. 
Eachaju), Hist, of England, 3rd edit. p. 1129; 
Kebesbt, Diary, p. 423). Accordingly four 
thousand armed men were let loose on the 
country (Kennbtt, Hist, of England, iii. 532, 
534). Feversham and three other general 
officers reported their proceeding to theFiince 
of Orange, who was then on nis march to 
London (Clarke, Life of James II, 1816, ii. 
250-1). William, greatly angered, protested 
that he was not to be dealt with thus. Fe- 
versham was afterwards despatched by the 
lords, with two hundred of the life guard?, 
to rescue James from his detention at Sheer- 
ness, and 'to attend him toward the sea-side 
if he continued his resolution of retiring' 
(MuLGRAVE, Styme Account of the Revolu- 
tion ; Works, ed. 1723, ii. 87-8 ; cf. Hattm 
Correspondence, ii. 123). Jameit injudiciously 
sent him with a letter to William at Wind- 
sor requesting a personal conference. The 
prince refused to see him, and on learning 
that he was without a safe-conduct ordered 
him to beforthwith put under arrest (J3i7//o» 
Correspondence, ii. 127). He was released a 
fortnight later, 1 Jan. 1688-9, on the queen- 
dowager representing to William that she 
could not indulge in her favourite game of 
basset without her lord chamberlain to keep 
the bank (Eachard, p. 1136; cf. LnrrRELL, 
i. 493). On 29 Jan. 1688-9 he gave his vote in 
favour of a regency ( Clarendon^ s C-orre^jwnd' 
ence, &c. ii. 256). To Feversham the queen- 
dowager, on her departure for Portugal at the 
end 01 March 169i?, confided the care of h»?r 
household and palace of Somerset House, an 
office which gained for him the nickname of 
king-dowager. In May of the same year, 
when a French invasion was generally antici- 
pated, Feversham, being regarded as an ally 
of .Tames, was requested by the government 
to banish himseli to Holland till peace was 
i nsured. He stoutly refused to go, and cla imed 
his right as a peer and a subject (Hatton Cnr- 
respondence, ii. 177). At the instance of the 
queen-dowager he received the mastership of 
tne Royal Hospital of St. Catherine, near the 
Tower of London,in October 1698 (Luttrell, 
iv. 444). Some idea of his duties while 
holding these places may be gained from 
Additional MSS. ^5017 I 81, 22067 ff. 25- 
34. Feversham was among the knights of 
the (barter selected by the chancelhir of the 
order at Anne's command in March 1701-2 
to decide upon the manner in which she 
should wear the ensigns of the dignity as 
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soTeieign (Bbltz, p. cxzi). He acted as one 
of the mLll-beorers at Pepys's funeral, 4 June 
1703 (Peftb, Diary and Corrapondatcr, 3rd 
edit. T. 462). He died 8 April 1709 (LcT- 
TR2LL, vi. 438), and was buried on the 28th 
in the vault of the French chapel in the 
Savoj, Strand. Ilia body was taken up and 
reinterred with thoae of his nephew and i 
niece, Annand and Charlotte de Bourbon, I 
il March 1739-40, in the north crosa of I 
WeetminBter Abbey (Chester, Segintfrt of ■ 
Wetimimter Abbey, pp. 956-6). His age 
is variously stated to oave been sixty-eight 
or seventy-one. His will, datedlS July 1701, I 
iritli a codicil 6 April 1709, was proved at ' 
London 3 May 1709 by George Sayer of St. 
Clement Danes, Middlesex (registered in ' 
P. C. C. 3, Lane). As he left no issue by his 
wife, who had died in 1679, his titles became 
extinct. Buraet represents Feveraham as 
' an honest, brave, and good-natured man, 
but weak to a degree not easy to be con- 
ceived ' (iii. 46) ; while Reresby extols his 



There is a mezxotint of Feveraham, by Isaac 
Beckett, after the portrait by John Riley 
(Qbanobb, Bioy. Hut. of Enyland, 2nd edit. 
iv. 271-2). 

Inthe'BiogTaphieUniverselle'(Michaud), 
xii. 87, and tne ' Nouvelle Biographie G£n^ 
rale,' xv. 463, it is stated that Marlborough 
professed to have learnt the art of war from 
Feveraham, probably at Sedgemoor, 

[AuthoriticB as aboTe ; Burke's Extinct Peer- 
age (1883), pp. 185,408; Briilgce's Northamp- 
tonihire, i. S26. ,^28, ii. 173, 336; Clarke's Life 
of James U (1816) ; Lords' JonrnaU ; Buraet's 
Own Time (Oiford edit.), ii. «7. iii. 48-7.60, 
834, 336 ; Eachard's Hist, of England, 3rd edit. 
pp. 1066, 1129, 1131. 1132, 1136; Clarendoa's 
State Letters, &e. (Oxford, 17S3. 4to) ; Claren- 
don's CorreHpondenco, Bic (Singer) ; ilacaulay's 
Hist, of Enf;!and, chaps, iv. i. x. ; Evelyn'n Diary 
(1860-2) J arainmont'8MeRioicB(BohTi),pp. 219, 
382; Adilit. Ch. 6076; Addit. MSS. 1B743 f.lS, 
222SO f. 27, 27447 f. &01.] Q. G. 



DTTRBAN, Sih BENJAMIN (1777- 
1849), lieutenant-general, entered the army 
aa a comet in the 2nd dragoon guards or 

Sueen's bays in 179S. He was promoted 
eutenant m March, and captain on 2 July 
1794, in which year he accompanied his regi- 
ment to the Netherlands, where he served 
daring the retreat from Holland, and in 
Westphalia after the return of the iufiintry 
to England, under the command of Major- 
general David Dundas. In 1791iheexchanged 
into the 29th dragoons in order to accompany 
Sir Ralph Abercromby to the West Indies, ' 
■nd serred under him in San Domingo in i 



I 1796. InAprill797he returned to England 
in command of the remnant of his regiment. 
I In that year he exchanged into the 20th dra- 
' goons, and acted as aide-de-camp to Major- 
general the Earl of Pembroke, commanding 
at Plymouth until May 1799. In July 17TO 
he accompanied Major-general St. John to 
Jamaica as aide-de-camp, but returned in 
November of that year on being promoted 
major into the Warwickshire Fencioles. He 
went on half-pay in April 1800, and joined 
the Roynl Mifitary (College, which was just 
established at tJreat Mariow under the su- 
perintendence of General Jarry, in order to 
instruct officers in staff duties and the higher 
branchee of the military profession. He was 
appointed major in the 25th light dragoona, 
but still continued at the Royal Military Col- 
lege, where his proficiency was so great that 
he was in 1803 appointed superintendent of 
the junior department of the college. He 
then exchanged into the 89th regiment, and 
was promoted lieutenant-colonel by brevet 
on 1 Jan. 1806. He threw up bis staff ap- 
pointment at the college in June 1805, in 
order to accompany his regiment on foreign 
service, and served during the futile expe- 
dition to HanoTer under Lord Cathcart( 1756- 
1843) [q. v.] In December 1806 lie was 
made liemtenant-colonel of the 9th garrison 
battalion.and in October 1507 of the 1st West 
India regiment ; but he remained all the time 
employed in various staff appointments, and 
particularly in establishing a system of com- 
munication by means of the semaphore be- 
tween Dublin and the ports of the southern 
and Bouth-westem districts of Ireland, In 
November 1807 be was appointed assistant 
qu arte rm aster-general at Dublin, but was 
soon transferred to I^imerick, and finally to 
the Curragh, when Sir David Baird was in 
command there, and he accompanied that 
genera! to the Peninstila in tlie same capacity, 
but was immediately detached to the force 
left under Sir John (}radockin the neighbour^ 
hoodof Lisbon. He served under Sir Robert 
Wilson in the Lusitinian legion in Ca^tille 
and Estremadura until April 1809, when 
Beresford arrived toorganise the Portuguese 
army. Beresford knew of D'L'rban's high re- 

Sutation as a staff officer, and he was imme- 
iately selected to fill the important post of 
quartermaster-general under the new ar- 
rangements, with the rank of colonel in the 
Portuguese army. He most ably seconded 
lieresford's efforts, and served in the capacity 
mentioned throughout the Peninsular war 
without once going on leave, and was Bucces- 
sively promoted brigadier-general and major- 
ireneral in the Portuguese army, and colonel 
theEngliBharmyon4JunelHI3. Hewas 
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with Beresford at all the great battles of the j 
Peninsular war, and at its close was made 
one of tlie first K.C.B.'s on the extension of 1 
the order of the Bath, a K.T.S., and received | 
a gold cross and five clasps for the nine pitched 
battles and sieges at which he had been pre- 
sent, namely Busaco, Albuera, Badajoz, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, the Nivelle, 
the Nive,and Toulouse. He remained in Por- 
tugal after the close of the war until April 
1816, when he was summoned to Eiigland, 
and appointed colonel of the royal staff corps 
and de[)uty quartermaster-general at the 
Horse Guards m the place 0? Major-general 
John Brown. He was made a K.C.H. in 

18 18, and promoted major-general on 12 Aug. 

1819, and in 1821 was appointed lieutenant- 
governor and commander-in-chief of British 
(iuiana, whence he was transferred in the 
same capacities to Barbadoes in 1825. In 
1829 he was made colonel of the 51 st regi- 
ment and returned to England, and in 1833 
he was appointed lieutenant-governor and 
commander-in-chief of the eastern district 
of the Cape of Good Hope, a post which he 
held until his promotion to the rank of 
lieutenant-general in 1837. In 1840 he was 
made a G.C.B., and in 1842 appointed go- 
vernor and conmiander-in-chief 01 the Cape 
in, succession to Major-general Sir George T. 
Napier, K.C.B. Tne chief event of his go- 
vernorship was his occupation of Natal, where 
a large body of Dutch Boers had settled in 
1837, being dissatisfied with the English ad- 
ministration of the colony and the immigra- 
tion of English colonists. Their settlement 
was considered dangen)us by the govern- 
ment at home, and D'Urban was oroered to 
take possession, which he did after some oj)- , 
position in 1843. His connection with these ! 
operations, which created a new colony, is : 
perpetuated in the name of Durban given 
otticially to Port Natal. In January 1847 | 
D'Urban was transferred to the command of ! 
the forces in Canada, and on 25 May 1849 he 
died at Mtmtreal, aged 72. I 

[Royal Military Calendar ; Gent. Mag. De- ' 
comber 1849.] H. M. S. , 

DUREL, JOHN (1625-1683), dean of' 
Windsor, was bom at St. Heliers, Jersey, 1 
in 1625, and entered Merton College, O.xford, 
in 1640. When Oxford was garrisoned by 
Charles I he retired to France and studied i 
at Caen, where he proceeded M.A. in the ; 
Sylvanian College, 1()44, and published his | 
thesis, * Theoremata Philosophiie,' &c., Caen, , 
1644, 4to. He then studied divinity at the 
prot»3stant university of Saumur, and wrote 
No. 6 (14 March 1647) of the * Disputationes 
de Argumentis/ published by President Pla- ' 



cens, Saumur, 1649, 4to. In 1647 he returned 
to Jersey as chaplain to Lieutenant-gOTemor 
Cart«ret, and assisted in ita defence for the 
king until its reduction by the parliamentary 
forces in 1651. He joined the £nglish exiles 
at the chapel of the residency at Paris, and 
the same year was ordained deacon and priest 
by the Bishop of Galloway. He afterwards 
resided at St. Malo, officiated a short, time at 
Caen in place of the learned Bochart, and after 
declining an offer from the landgrave of Hesse 
became chaplain for eight years to the Duke 
de la Force, lather of the IVincess de Turenne. 

In 1660 he returned to England. The 
same year he was prime mover in the esta- 
blishment of the French episcopal chapel in 
the Savoy, Strand, of which he was appointed 
minister with a royal pension. On 14 Jan. 
1661 Durel preached his first sermon in the 
Savoy Chapel, and the liturgy of the church 
of England was read in French for the first 
time. The king selected Durel to translate 
the English prayer-book into French, and 
ordered his book to be used in all the parish 
churches of Guernsey and Jersey and at the 
Savoy Chapel. The right of sole printing 
was grant^eci 6 Oct. 1662, the Bishop of Lon- 
don's chaplain sanctioned it in 1663, but the 
work did not appear until 1667, the title being 
* La Liturgie, c est k dire Le Formulaire des 
Prieres publiques,' &c., London, 8vo. Kennett 
says this translation was accepted with great 
favour by the reformed church in France. 

Durel was recommended by the king to 
the Bishop of Winchester, 28 Oct. 1661, for 
the reversion of the sinecure held by James 
Hamilton, bishop of Galloway [q. v.] He 
succeeded Earle as chaplain to" Charles II in 
1662, in which year he published * A View 
of the Government and Publick Worship of 
God in the Reformed Churches beyond the 
Seas,' London, 4to, pp. 344. It was answered 
in a work erroneously ascribed to Henry 
Hickman, * Apologia pro Ministris in Anglia/ 
&c. In 1663 he became prel)endary of North 
Aultoii in the cathedral of Salisbury, and in 
1664 also prebendary of Windsor. The re- 
vised prayer-book had been placed in the hands 
of John Earle, bishop of Salisbury fo- v.], 
and Dr. Pearson (afterwards bishop of Ches- 
ter). On the death of Earle and tneprefer- 
ment of Pearson and his successor Dolben, 
the completion of the translation was en- 
trusted to Durel. Earle's portion was lost 
with the convocation records in the great 
fire, but a portion of Dolben*s manuscript was 
found. Durel's work, of wliich he calls him- 
self * editor,' not translator, was published in 
1670 as * Liturgia, seu Liber Precum Commu- 
nium et Admmistrationis Sacramentorum,' 
&c., London, 8vo. There were at least seven 
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editions down to 1703. In all previous Latin 
prayer-books we hAve publicarum not commu- 
nium. 

In 1668 Durel was installed prebendary of 
Durham with a rich donative. In February 
1669-70, by virtue of the chancellor's letters, 
he was created D.D. He published in 1669 
his great work in vindication of the English 
church against schismatics, entitled ' Sanctsd 
Ecclesise Anglicanse . . . Vindiciae/ London, 
4to, np. cxiv and 538. It was dedicated to 
Charles II, and a second issue was printed in 
1672 as ^ Hist. Rituum Ecclesiae Anglicanse.' 
The presbyterians retorted by ' Bonasus Va- 

Julans, or some Castigations given to Mr. 
ohn Durell,' &c., by W. B., London, 12mo, 
republished in 1679 as * The Nonconformists 
Vindicated,' &c., London, 8vo, and another 
work, attributed to Du Moulin, 'Patronus 
Bonae Fidei,' &c., London, 1672, 8vo. In 
1677 Durel, according to the Ashmolean ' 
MSS., was made sworn registrar of the Gar- ' 
ter, and in the same year he was appointed 
dean of Windsor and consec^uentlv of Wol- 
verhampton. The great living of Witney, , 
Ozfordsnire, was soon affcerwar£ granted him 
by the kin^, his chief recommendation to royal , 
fiivour bemg that ' he was not only a good 1 
scholar but a perfect courtier, skilful in the 
arts of getting into the favour of great men.' 
In his * View of the Government ' (p. 14) 
Durel mentions an intention to collect the 
liturgies of all the protestant churches, but 
nothmg more is known of the matter. He 
died 8 June 1683, and is buried in the north 
aisle adjoining Windsor Chapel choir. 

[Durel's Works; Wood's AthoMB (Bliss), iv. 
87, 372; Fasti, pp. 236, 317; Falle's Jersey, 
p. 83 ; Kennett'sKegister, pp. 407, 494 ; Baxter's 
Life, bk. i. pt. ii. p. 334 ; Ashmole's Berkshire, 
iii. 279 ; Calendar State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1660- 
1661 p. 529, 1661-2 pp. 124, 608, 536, 1663-4 
pp. 447, 452; Caldwell'sHistory of Conferences, 
1840; Marshall's Latin Prayer Book of Charles II, 
1882 ; Edinburgh Review, czl. 427 ; Blackwood's 
Kagazine, xviii. 573, Ixxxix. 20 ; Christian Ob- 
•erver, Ixxvii. 545, 595 ; Contemporary Review, 
vii. 401, xviii. 267; British Quarterly Review, 
xlvii. 70.] J. W.-G. 

DURELL, DAVID (1728-1775), divine, 
was a native of Jersey, where he was bom 
in 1728. He took the degree of M.A. 20 June 
1753 as a member of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, and afterwards became fellow, and 
eventually in 1757 principal, of Hertford Col- 
lege. He became B.D. 23 April 1760, and , 
DJ). 14 Jan. 1764. The onlv ecclesiastical | 
preferments he held were the vicarage of , 
Ticehurst in Sussex and a prebend in Can- , 
terbury Cathedral, to which he was ap- i 
pointed 27 Jan. 1767. Considerable extracts 



from his works, which it is not thought worth 
while to insert here, may be seen in the se- 
, cond edition of Kippis's * Biographia Britan- 
nica.' From one of these it appears that he 
was an ardent advocate for a new translation 



of the Bible which should be an improve- 
ment on the authorised version of 1611. He 
! had lent money for the building of the Ox- 
ford market, the interest of which, amounting 
to 20/. a year, he appointed half to be given 
, to the principal of Hertford College, and the 
other half to the two senior fellows, with the 
condition that if there should be but one senior 
fellow, he should receive one-third of the sum 
and the principal two-thirds. He served the 
office of vice-chancellor of the university of 
Oxford in 1765-6 and 1767, and in the begin- 
ninff of 1767 was appointed to a prebendal 
stall in Canterbury. He died 19 Oct. 1775, 
aged 47. He published the following works : 
1. *The Hebrew Text of the Parallel Prophe- 
cies of Jacob and Moses relating to the Twelve 
Tribes, with a Translation and Notes and the 
various Lectures of near forty MSS. To which 
are added: (1) The Samaritan- Arabic Ver- 
sion of those Passages, and part of another 
Arabic Version made from the Samaritan 
Text, neither of which have been before 
printed ; (2) A Map of the Land of Pro- 
mise; (3) An Appendix containing Four 
Dissertations on points connected with the 
Subjects of these Prophecies,* Oxford, 1763, 
4to. 2. ' Critical Remarks on the Books of 
Job, Proverbs, Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and Can- 
ticles,' Oxford, 1772, 4to. Both works were 
reviewed critically in the * Monthly Review,' 
vols, xlvii. and xxx. respectively. 

[Wood's Hist and Antiq. of Oxford (Gutch), 
1786, 4to, and Appendix. 1790; Cat. of Oxford 
Graduates ; Monthly Review.] N. P. 

D'URFEY, THOMAS a653-1723), poet 
and dramatist, generally Known as * Tom 
Durfey,* was bom at Exeter in 1653. The 
date usually given, 1649, appears to be 
erroneous. He was of Huguenot descent, 
and maintained his protestantism to his last 
hour. His grandfatlier quitted La Rochelle 
before the siege ended in 1628, bringing 
his son with iiim, and settled in Exeter, 
where D'Urfey 's father married Frances, a 
gentlewoman of Huntingdonshire, of the 
family of the Marmions, and thus connected 
with Shackerley Marmion the dramatist. 
Tom's uncle was Honor6 D'Urf§, author of 
the romance of ' Astr6e,' so much admired 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, a relation- 
ship which is proudly referred to in D'Urfey's 
own writings. He had been intended for 
the law, but says: * My good or ill stars or- 
dained me to be a knight^rrant in the fairy 
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field of poet rv.* His first pi av was produced ' quarto, seriatiiiiy 'The Commonwealth of 
at the Kin/s Theatre in 1676, and printed Women/ 1686; * Banditti,' 1686; * AFooVs 
in 4to, a Iwmbastic tragedy entitled *The Preferment,' 1688; 'Bussy d'Amboise/ 
Siege of Memphis ; or, the Ambitious Queen.' adapted from Chapman's tragedy, and 'Love 
He pleased the town more with his comedies for Money ; or, tne Boarding School,' both 
of *The Fond Husband; or, the Plotting in 1691; 'The Marriage Hater Matched,' 
Sisters,* licensed 16 June 1676, and * Madam concerning which he wrote a letter to Mr. 
Fickle; or, the Wittv False One,' 1677. Gildon, 1692; and < The Richmond Heiress; 
Twomorefollowedinl678, 'TheFooltum'd or, A Woman Once in the Right,' 1693. 
Critic ' and * Trick for Trick ; or, the De- His * Comical History of Don Quixote * was 
bauched Hypocrite.' His * Squire Oldsapp ; in three parts, two of which appeared in 
or, the Night Adventurers/ 1679 ; * The 1694, the third in 1696. His * Cynthia and 
Virtuous Wife ; or. Good Luck at Last/ Endymion/ an opera, and * The I^tri^es of 
1680; *Sir Bamaby Whig; or. No Wit like ; Versailles/ a comedy, belonged to 1697. On 
a Woman's/ 1681 ; and two others in 1682, Thursday, 12 May 1698, the justices of 
• The Royalist ' and *The Injured Princess; Middlesex took proceedings against CongreTe 
or, the Fatal Wager/ which he called a and D'Urfey (Luttrbll, iv. 879). In the 
tragi-comedy, were full of bustle and in- preface to his * Campaigners/ 1698, lie fairly 
trigiie, liyely dialogue, and sparkling songs encountered his assailant the nonjuror, ancl 
set to music by his friends Henry Furcell, says that * the first time he saw (jollier was 
Thomas Farmer, and Dr. John Blow. These ' under the gallows, where he pronounced 
songs increased his popularity. He was in ' the absolution to wretches justly condemned 
demand to \NTite birthday odes, epithalamia, by law to die for the intended murder of the 
prolognies and epilogiies, many of which are king [William III] and the subversion of 
extant. He haid joined Ricliard Shotterel the protestant religion.' This refers to the 
on an heroic T)oem, * Archerie Revived,' and execution of Sir John Friend and Sir Wil- 
broughtouthis^NewCoUectionof Songsand I liam Parkyns, in April 1696. D'Urfey's 
Poems,' 1683, among which was the memor- * Famous History 01 the Rise and Fall of 
able one beginning ' The night her blackest Masscuiiello ' was a play in two parts, the 
sables wore,' long afterwards erroneously first of which was printed next year, 1699, 
claimed for Francis Semple of Beltrees. the second in 1700. His comedy of * The 
Amid all the commotion of the sham popish , Bath ; or, the Western Lass/ followed in 
plot D'Urfey pre.served the favour of both 1701. In his burlesque, * Wonders in the 
the court and the city. He was utterly de- Sun ; or, the Kingdom of the Birds/ a comic 
void of malice, his satirical spirit was mirth- ' opera, the music composed by Giovanni Bat- 
ful and never revengeful. Even when bitterly tista Draghi [q. v.], he brought on the stage 




ing a duel at Epsom in 1689 with one Bell, a , don't know my friend Tom so well as I do. 
musician, * I sing of a Duel, in Epsom befell. 111 answer for it he will write worse yet I* 
'twixt Fa-sol-la D'Urfey and Sol-la-mi Bell/ But Dryden, after his own conversion to 
Tom made no angry rejoinder, but took the | Romanism, could not feel pleased at D'Urfey's 
abuse a.s a joke. He knew that the laugh protectant zeal. Moreover, he had in 10i93 
was always on his side against the heavier written a prologue to * The Volunteers ; or, 
hand. Both D'Urfey and Tom Brown were the Stockjobbers,' of Dr}*den's rival, Tom 
represented as subjected to a mock-trial in Shadwell ; and sgftin in 1694 to J. Lacy's 
the * Sessions of the Poets, holden at the foot * Sir Hercules Buffoon.' The republication of 
of Parnassus Hill, before Apollo, July the 9th, D'Urfey's own songs, with the music, both 
1606.' It was only by Jeremy CJollier [q. v.] ! in single sheets and in volumes, three col- 
that he could be provoked to reply, and even , lections between 1683 and 1685, had been 
then it was chiefly in a song, * ^few Refor- continually bringing money from John Play- 
mation b(»ginR through the nation ! ' which he ' ford and presents from private patrons. Most 
embedded in th<» j)reface to his * Campaigners/ of these songs appeared in successive editions 
a comedy of 1698. Collier had first assailed ' of * Wit and Mirth; or. Pills to Purge M»»- 
him in * A Short View of the Immorality and lancholy/ the earliest volume of which, but 
Profanenessof the English Stage/ &c., 1698, ' without music, is dated 1684; the proper 
chiefly on account of D'Urfey's play of * Don series, dated 1099 and 1700, was followed at 
Quixote.' Of all the combatants the lightest- short inter^^als in 1706, 1710, &c., by similar 
hearted and least harmed was Tom. Before ' collections, some entitled ' Songs Comnleat 
this date he produced on the stage and in [«c], by Tom D'Urfey/ until in 1719, with a 
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supplementary sixth volume in 1720, the < his company and erected a banquet ing-house 
'whole were reissued in what may be called in the garden, called Brimmer Ilall, chiefly 
a standard edition, whereof D' Urfey*s own on his account. He sang his own songs, 
songs filled the first two volumes, with a with vivacity, most eftectively, although he 
few of his poems and prologues at the end. stammered in ordinary speech. He said, 
The title of * An Antidote against Melan- * The Town may da-da-da-m me as a poet, 
choly, made up in Pills,* was first used in 1 but they sing my songs for all that.* Writing 
1661. In 1704 had been issued his ' Tales, to Henry Cromwell, 10 April 1710, Alex- 
Tragical and Comical,' dedicated to the Duke ander Pope mentions the having * learned 



gor,' and Boccaccio. His * Tales, Moral in our entertainments. Any man of any 

and Comical,' followed in 1700, comprising qualityis heartily welcome to the best toping- 

* The Banquet of the Gods/ * Titus and table of our gentry who can roundly num 
Gissippus,* 'The Prudent Husband,' and out some fragments or rhapsodies of his 

* Loyalty's Glory.* A new ode, * Mars and works. . . . Dares any one despise him who 

Plutus,' in an entertainment made for the has made so many men drink P . . . But 

Duke of Marlborough the same year, was give me your ancient poet, Mr. D'Urfey' 

but one of the innumerable loyal ditties with (Pope, Correspondence^ v. infra). Pope refers 

which he hailed the victories of the army ; to D'Urfey in the * Dunciad,' bk. iii. lines 145- 

another being * The French Pride abated,' 148, when addressing Ned Ward, * Another 

of the same date. Two of his comedies in | D'Urfey, Ward, shall sing in thee 1 ' He also 

1709 were intended* to ridicule the ridiculers wrote *a drolling prologue' for what was 

of our established doctrine ' and the preten- said to be D'Urfey 's last play. When Ilowe 

ders of his day ; one was * The Modern Pro- , died, in 1718, Arbuthnot wrot« to Swift : 

phets,' the other was entitled *The Old Mode * I would fain have Pope get a patent for the 

and the New ; or, the Country Miss and her flaureate's] place, with a power of putting 

Furbelow.' Hitherto he had not fared ill, D'Urfey in as deputy.' Gay mentions that 

with the profits of benefit nights, but his Tom ran his muse with what was long a 

dramatic works no longer attracted the public, favourite racing song, * To horse, brave boys, 

and he seems to have fallen into poverty, to Newmarket, to horse ! * (first printed in 

although he had never married or indulged 1684 in D'Urfey's Choice New iSongs). Addi- 

in prodigal expenditure. Four successive son or Steele praises the same song, but 

monarchs had been amused by him and had D'Urfey wrote another Newmarket song, 

shown him personal favour. Charles II had * The Golden Age is come ! ' which was sung 

leaned famuiarly on his shoulder, holding a before Charles ft. * Mr. Dryden's boy ' had 

comer of the same sheet of music from which been talked about, but Tom D'Urfey * was the 

D'Urfey was singin^g the burlesque song, last English poet who appeared in the streets 

-• Remember, ye Whigs, what was formerly i attended by a page ' (Notes to the Dunciad). 

done.' James II had continued the friend.- \ D'Urfey fell into distress, soon after he 

ship previously shown when he was Duke of " 

York, and had often found benefit from the 



had produced his song on 'The Moderate 

, Man, although * living in a blooming old 

song-writer'sattachment to his person, despite age, that still promises many musical pro- 
differences in religious opinions. D'Urfey ductions ; for if I am not mistaken,' says 
wroto * An Elegy upon Charles II and a : Joseph Addison [q. v.], ' our British swan 
Panegyric on James II ' in 1685. William j will sing to the last.' A friendly notice on 
and Marjrgave solid marks of favour, D'Urfey I Thursday, 28 May 1718, in No. 67 of the 
writing * Gloriana, a funeral Pindarique Ode,' ' G uardian,' brought before the public the con- 
in Mary's memory, 1695. Queen Anne de- dition of their * good old friend and contem- 
lighted in his wit, and gave him fifty guineas '< porary.' Addison and Sir Richard Steele, 



when she admitted him to sing to her at . whose affection for D'Urfey was the stronger. 




shoulders of 'Eighty ! ' The Earl of Dorset Sisters,' a comedy which Charles 11 had wit- 
had welcomed him at Knole Park, and | nessed thrice out of the first five nights. 
had his portrait painted there. He was ; Steele had in No. 82 of the ^Guardian 'writ- 
often at tne Saturday reception of poets at j ten to remind his readers ' that on this day, 
Leicester House. At Winchendon, Bucking- 1 being the 15th of June, "The Plotting Sis- 
hamahiiOi Philip, duke of Wharton, enjoy^ . ters is to be acted for the benefit of the 
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author, my old friend Mr. D'Urfev/ Another 
benefit for D'Urfey was given at Drury Lane 
on 3 June 1714, when he appeared and spoke 
an * Oration on the Iloyal Family and the 
prosperous state of the JS^ation,* being his se- 
cond appearance, before the performance of 

* Court Gallantrv ; or, Marriage a-la-Mode.* 
In 1721 William Chetwood, at the Cato's 
Head, Covent Garden, published a volume 
entitled 'New Operas and Comical Stories 
and Poems on Seueral Occasions, neuer 
before printed. Being the remaining pieces 
written by Mr. D'Urfey.' Among these 
were * The Two Queens of Brentford ; or, 
Bayes no Poetaster,' a comic opera, a sec[uel 
to * The Rehearsal,' * The (trecian Heroine,* 

* The Athenian Jilt,' * Ariadne,' and a few 
miscellanies. 

D'Urfey died, *at the age of seventy,' on 
20 Feb. 1723, and was buried at St. James's 
Church, Piccadilly, where a Yorkshire slab 
tublet to his memorj' was placed on the south 
wall outside, with the concise inscription, 
*Tom D'Urfev, dyed Feb'^ y« 26th, 1723.' 
He was buriei handsomely at the expense of 
the Karl of Dorset ( Le Neve, MS. Diary ; 
Genest writes * on March 11'). On the 
17th D'Urfey's * Don Quixote ' was revived 
for Miss Willis's benefit, her mother resum- 
ing her old favourite part of Mary the Buxom. 

A good copper-plate portrait of D'Urfey, 
handsome and good-humoured, in a full- 
bottomed wig, is prefixed to vol. i. of the 

* Pills,' 1719, engraved by G. Vertue, after a 

fjainting by E. Gouge. E. Gouge adds these 
ines below the portrait : — 
Whilst D'Urfpys voice his verse does raise. 
When D'Urfey sing** his tunefull hiys. 
Give D'Urfey's Lyrick Muse the bayes. 

In another print, engraved irom a sketch 
taken at Knole, he is represented looking 
at some music, with two large lx)oks under 
his arm. Although of convivial habits he 
was never drunk. His love and reverence 
for his mother are shown in his * Hymn 
to Piety, to my dear Mother, Mrs. Frances 
D'Urfey, written at Cullacombe, September 
1(J98,' beginning * O sacred Piety, thou morn- 
ing star, that shew'st our day of life serene 
and fair.' She was then living, * to age 
example, and to youth a guide,' and it ends, 

Still may your Messing, when your life is done, 
As well as now, descend upon your son. 

Abmham de la Pry me in 1697 recorded that 
he had been that' day with a bookseller at 
Brigg, who had been * apprenticed to one 
who printed that scurrilous pamphlet against ■ 
Sherlock intitled "TheWeesels^'Cthe author ! 
of which was Durfee). He says it is certain 
that his master got about 800/. for it. He 



! says that Durfee was forced to wiit« an an- 
swer to it intitled " The Weeeel Trapped."' 
, D'Urfey made frequent attacks on * Popery,' 
subjecting Bellarmine and Porto-Oarreio to 
short satirical attacks. He satirised the Har- 
ley-Bolingbroke ministry, taking the Hu- 
guenot * refugee view of the peace of Utrecht 
as a bad bargain for Britain and for the pro- 
testant interest,' saying that they deserved a 
ballad because they h^ ' given all to Louis 
for a song.' 

His comedies were not more licentious than 
Diyden's or Ravenscroft's, or others of their 
day, but few kept posse-ssion of the stage, 
although * The Plotting Sisters ' was revived 
in 1726, 1732, and 1740. Three editions of 
it appeared in his lifetime, but no modem 
repnnt of his dramas has been attempted, the 
contemporary issue having; been large enough 
to keep the market supphed. His songs have 
never lost popularity, and many are stal sung 
thoughout Scotland under the belief that they 
were native to the soil. D'Urfey certainly 
visited Edinburgh, perhaps more than once, 
and made close acquam t ance with Allan Ram- 
say, early in the eighteenth century, at his 
shop in the Luckenbooths. Addison*s testi- 
mony is complete : ' He has made the world 
merry, and I hope they will make him easy 
so long as he st-ays among us. . . . They can- 
not do a kindness to a more diverting com- 
panion, or a more cheerful, honest, good- 
natured man.' Again in the * Tatler ' he is 
praised : * Many an honest gentleman has got 
a reputation in this country bypretending to 
have been in the company of Tom D'Urfey. 
Many a present toast, when she lay in her 
cradle, has been lulled asleep by D'Urfey's 
sonnets.' Steele followed him to the grave, 
and wore the watch and chain which D'UrfSpy 
bequeathed to him. Printed three years later 
in * Miscellaneous Poems,' i. 6, 1726, is an 
' Epitaph upon Tom D'Urfey : '— 

Here lyes the Lyrick, who, with talo and song, 
Did life to three score years and ten prolong ; 
His tale was pleasant and his song was sweet. 
His heart was cheerful — but his thirst was great. 

(T-rieve, Reader, grieve, that he, too soon grown 
old. 

His song has ended, and his tale is told. 

Most fluent of song-writers, his verses long 
continued to fill the books of a later day. 

Richard Steele praised him, and cold, stately 
• Atticus,' 

Old Rowley lean'd on Tom's shoulder, our kingi 
D'Urfey. who mock'd all the noisy fanatic fuss; 

Plot-bigots moved him to jest and to sing. 

Among his fugitive works was 'Collin's 
Walk through London and Westminster, a 
Poem in Burlesque,' 1690; and he wrote a 
* Vive le Roy ' for George I in 1714. 
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p^orks of Tom D'Urfey, published separately, 
as mentioned above, his Comedies. Tales, and 
Songs ; also broadside expansions of his Play- 
house Songs, in the Pepysian, Rawlinson, Douce, 
Bagford. Roxbur^he. and other collections ; 
Works of Alexander Pope, by Klwin and Court- 
hope, iv. 171, vi. 92, 1871 : Biographia Dra- 
matica, 1782. i. 142 ; Tom Brown's Works, ed. 
1700, iii. 104, iv. 61; Tatler. 1709. No. 43; 
Guardian, 1713-14 ; Orpheus Hritannicus, 1696 ; 
Genest's English Stage, 1832. ii. 137, 517. 556; 
William ChappelVs Popular Mubic of the Olden 
Time, 1865, pp. 621 et seq., 699 ; Bapford Bal- 
lads. 1876-8. passim ; Roxburghe Ballads, 1868- 
1888, passim ; Pn>testant Exiles from France, by 
the late Rev. I). C. A. Agnew. 3rd ed. 1886. i. 
240, 241 ; Reresby's Memoirs, ed. 1875, p. 300 ; 
Notes and Queries. 3rd ser. x. 465 ; Household 
WoTils, xi. 186-8, 24 March 1855; Luttrell's 
Brief Narration, iv. 379 ; John Lacy's Works, 
Dram, of Restoration, n.d., pp. 211-14 ; Jeremy 
Colliers Short View, 1698; Le Public et les 
Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre au XVIl*"** 
Si^le, par Beljame, 1881; Hurl. MS. 7319, p. 
626 ; William Hone's Table-Book, p. 560.] 

J. W. E. 

DURHAM, Earl OP (1792-1840). [See 
Lambton, John George.] 

DURHAM, JAMES (1622-1658), cove- 
nanting divine, was eldest son of John Durham 
of Grange Durham Anffus, and proprietor of 
'a good estate,' then called Easter Powrie, in 
the county of Forfar. He studied at St. An- 
drews University, and afterwards lived at his 
country place. Subsequently he took arms 
in the civil war and became captain of a troop. 
Naturally serious and thoughtiul he had come 
under profound religious impressions on a visit 
to the relations of his wife (Anna, daughter 
of Francis Durham of Duntarvie) at Abercom, 
near Edinburgh, and it was his being overheard 
preying with his soldiers by David Dickson, an 
eminent presbyterian divine, that led to his de- 
voting himself to the ministry. After study- 
ing at Glasgow he was licensed as a preacher 
in 1647. That a man of his position should 
make such a change excited some comment 
among his old friends and neighbours, but his 
whole soul was in his new occupation, and he 
vindicated himself with preat fervour. For 
a time he exercised his ministry in Glasgow, 
and in 1660 he was appointed professor of 
divinity in the university there. But before 
he could be settled in that office the general 
assembly decided that he should attend as 
chaplain on the king. The duties of this 
ofl^ he discharged ' with such majesty and 
awe ' as to inspire the court with much re- 
Terence for him. When free from this situa- 
tion he was again called to the ministry in 
Glasgow, and inducted into the * Inner Kirk.' 
His health had never been strong, and he was 



prematurely old, partly the effect of the sin- 
gularly laborious life of study which he led. 
He died on 25 June 1658, in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age. His first wife, Anna, died 
about 1(U8. He afton^ards married, 14 Dec. 
1653, Margarot Mure, widow of Zachary Boyd 
[q. v.] She died about 1692. 

Durham was a man of intense strength of 
conviction and grt»at gravity of character. It 
is siiid of him, as of Kobert Leighton, to 
whom in ct»rtain re8j)eots he bore a resem- 
blance, that he was seldom known to smile. 
His studies, both in scripture and in the thtK>- 
logical and ecclesiasticnl questions of the day, 
were carried on with extraordinary diligence. 
Of his devotion to the christian ministry he 
gave decide<l proof, Mb by his laborious- 
nessin the work and by his retiring from the 
positicm and enjoyments of a country gentle- 
man's life. Of his power and faithfnlness as 
a preacher a remarkable illustration is said 
to nave occurr»»d at the time of Cromwell's 
invasion of Scotland. It is said that Crom- 
well entered his church incognito, and got a 
seat as it happened in the pew of the pro- 
vost's daughter, who, as he wore the dress 
of an English officer, was by no means very 
courteous to him. At the close of the ser- 
vice Cromwell asked her the preacher's name. 
She gave a curt reply and asked why he 
wished to know. Cromwell replied * because 
he perceived him to be a very great man, and 
in his opinion might be chaplain to any prince 
in Europe, though he had never seen him nor 
heard or him before.' It is certain that Dur- 
ham preached before Cromwell against the 
English invasion. One version otthe story 
has it that Cromwell asked him whether 
it was his habit to preach on politics, and 
that he replied that it was not, but seeing 
him present he thought it right to let him 
know his mind. Durham was held by his 
contemporaries in the very highest esteem as 
one of the most able and godly men of the 
time. For one so young he was a voluminous 
writer. His works, which were chiefly pos- 
thumous, are as follows : 1. ' Heaven* uj)on 
Earth ; twenty-two sermons,' 1 (mT. 2. • A 
Commentary on the Pk)okof Revelation,' 1 (;58. 
3. * The Dying Man's Testament to the Church 
of Scot land, or a Treat ise concerning Scandal,* 
1659. 4. ' An Exposition of the Book of Job,' 
1659. 5. ' Clavis Cantici, or an Exposition 
of the Song of Solomon,' 1 <)68. 6. ' The Law 
Unsealed, or a Practical Exposition of the Ten 
Commandments,' 1 676. 7. * The Blessedness 
of the Dead that Die in the I^ord,' seven ser- 
mons, 1 682. 8. * Christ Crucified,' an exposi- 
tion of Isaiah liii., 1683. 9. * The Unsearch- 
able Riches of Christ,' communion sermons, 
1684. 10. * Sermons on Godliness and Self- 
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Denial/ KJHT). 11. *The jarreat C'orruption of Captain Molloy, who was even then known 
Subtile St»lf,' seven sermons, 1*58«. There as a harsh and tyrannical officer, but whostf 




of Faith, and out of Durham on the Re vela- company on the ver«5 of mutiny, young 
t ion/ Durham's position for the next twelve montn^ 



I A Collection of some Momonible Things in the 
Life of that truly ^eat and eminent Man, Mr. 
JamcH Durham, pn-fixed to the Treatise on Scan- 
<lal; WodrowH Analccta; Baillie's Letters and 



was far from comfortable ; and in June 1779 
he procured his discharge and returned to 
England, arriving in time to be taken br 
Captain p]lliot into the Edgar, in which he 



JuurnaU; Scott's Fasti, pt. iii. 5, 17, 32; Cham- | was present at the defeat otLangara and the 
bers's Biojr. Diet, of Kminent Scotsmen ; M'Crie's , relief of Gibraltar. He continued in the 
Story of the Scottish Church.] W. G. B. , Edgpar till July 1781, when he was appointed 

DURHAM, JOSEPH (1«U-1877), ' ac^^"^ lieutenant of the Victory, and was 
sculptor, bom in London in 1814, was ap- ' selected by Rear-admiral Kempenfelt to as- 
prenticed to John Francis, decorative carver; fj^t with the sinials [see Kempestelt. 
after%vards worked for three vears in the ' l^i^."^«»]- ^^ithXempenfelt he contmued 
studio of E. H. liailey, R.A. [n'. v.], and ex- ^^^% the year, was present at the captim* 
hibited his first piece of sculpture in the i f,,^ ^^^^^h convoy on 12 Dec ; and the 
Roval Acadom V in 1 835. H is busts of Jenny following year, stiU an acting-lieutenant, fol- 
Liiul (1848) aid of Queen Victoria (1856) ^^^^"^ ^^"'^ ^o the Royal George. Ar\Tien that 
attracted much attention. A statue bv him I slup went down at Spithead, on 29 Aug. l/8i\ 
of Sir Francis (Vosslev was erected at Hali- I ^^^^ was officer of the watch, and, beimr 
fax. He executed four statues for the portico 2? ^^^ *^ the time, wm amonfir the saved. 
ofLnndonllnivorsitvinBurlington (hardens, I The story of this terrible accident is told, 
and the ston« ettigv^of the prince consort set i according to the findnwr of the court-martial, 

up in 1863 in the girdens ot'the Royal Horti- "i ^^Y- ^ ^'^^ "-^ • ^''^^ ^P* ^^l 
cultural Society at Kensington as a memorial! That finding is quite in accordance with 

of the C^rtMit Ekhibition of 1851. One of his *^^? evidence before the court, the witnesses 
finest works was a * Leander and the Syren,' }>e»^R unanimous m their statements that the 
exhibited at the Roval Acndemv in 1876. If board port sills were a good foot out of 
Hisstatuesentitled4Iermione'and^\lastor"the water, and that though there was a 
w.>n» purchased for the Mansion House. He f^^^^ ^^al of water on the lower deck, it did 
b^eame an associate of the Koval Academy , J^^ c«°^« '^ through the port. The ship 
in 1866, and died, after much suffering, in ^'^""^^^^^^ because she was rotten, aiid a 
London on 27 Oct. 1877. Between 1835 and f^""} V}^^^ of her bottom fell out (Minutes 
1878 one hundred and twentv-six pieces of ^/J;^ CoMrM/wr^ui/); and the popular stoir 

of her being unduly heeled, and of a squall 



sculpture bv Durham were exhibited at the ^^ ^^^ ^^^ "??,"^y "e^'*^^» *°^ ^5 * f^'iV' 
Roval Academy, and six at the British In- . striking her while m that situation, is di.*- 
st itution. He" was especiallv noted for his ; ^J^'f^ contradicted by the evidence of quali- 
of bovs engaged in athletic exercises, ^«^ o^sen-ers, given on oath within a few 
otball, cricket, racing, and boating. ^^J^ ?^ ^^^ event. After being nearly an 
loiiffli his work was alwavs irracefiil, ^""^ i" ^^^ ^^ter, Durham was picked up 
. ,/ed no siirns of great genius. ; by a boat and taken on board the \ ictory, 

J t iT » r I? T 1 \ ♦• » **u I from which he was shortly anen^'ards ap- 
edirraves Diet, of English Artlsr^; Athe- ' • * j * j.i tt • rtuA* t i. if 

.. 3 Nov. 1877, pt. ii p. 571 : Academy, PO^'^^^ *^ V'\^:T''''r^ ^.""'A- J^^i^^ k' 
V. 1877. pt. ii. p. 430; Graves's Di.-t. of | ^^s Present at the relief of Gibraltar by 



figures of boys engaged in athletic exercises, ' 5^1 ^^^Tl^":.?.!^'' ?^,"''l!'.:^l'^L"°Jf JtT 
like footbi 
But thoi 
it showi 

[Redgi 
nppum. 

Artists! * " ^ ^ " ' " " ! Lord Howe, and in the subsequent encounter 

. with the combined fleet off Cape Spartel. 
DURHAM, SiK PHILIP ClIAllLES The Union was then detached to the West 
HEXDEKSC )X CALDERW( )( )D (1763- . Lidies, where, on 26 Dec, Durham was con- 
1846), admiral, third son of James Durham , firmed in the rank of lieutenant, and ap- 
ot" Largo in Fife, and his wife Ann. daughter , pointed to the llaisonnable of G4 guns, in 
and heiress of Thomas Calderwood of Polton i which he returned to England at the peace. 
[see Calderwood, Margaket], entered the , In the following year he was appointed to 
navy on 1 May 1777, on board the Trident, . the Unicorn frigate, under orders for the 
under the protection of Captain John Elliot coast of Africa. His health at the time 
[q. v.] In her, in the following year, he prevented his sailing in her ; and the next 
went to North America, where he had the two years he spent in France, learning the 
misfortune to come under the command of . language and mixing freely in society. 
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On his return to England he was appointed 
to the Salisbury with Commodore Elliot, then 
going out as governor of Newfoundland. He 
was afterwaras, in 1790, Elliot's signal lieu- 
tenant in the Barfleur, and on 12 Nov. was 
promoted to the command of the Daphne of 
20 guns, for a passage to the West Indies, 
when he was transferred to the Cygnet sloop, 
which he brought home in December 1792. 
He was immediately afterwards appointed 
to the Spitfire of 20 guns, in which he put 
to sea on 12 Feb. 1793 ; and on the 13th fell 
in with and captured the Afrique, a French 
privateer, the nrst prize brought in in that 
war. He continued cruising with good suc- 
cess ; and on 24 June 1793 was posted to the 
Narcissus frigate, from which, in October, 
lie was moved to the Hind. In the follow- 
ing spring he was sent out to the Me<liter- 
ranean with convoy, returning a few months 
later. This homeward convoy numbered 
157 ships, the charge of which, by the acci- 
dents of the voyage, fell altogether on Dur- 
ham. He had the good fortune to bring 
them all safely into the Downs, a service 
which the admiralty, acting on the recom- 
mendation forwarded from Llovd's, acknow- 
ledged by appointing him (30 Oct. 1794) 
to the Anson of 46 guns, one of the largest 
frigates then in tlie navy. He commanded 
her for the next six years, during which 
time he was present at the action off Isle 
Groix and Lorient, 23 June 1795 : was with 
Sir John Borlase Warren [q. v.] in his ex- 
pedition to Quiberon Bay, in July 1 795, and 
again on the coast of Ireland in September 
and October 1798, taking part in the defeat 
and capture of the French squadron off Tory 
Island on 12 Oct. (Jambs, Naval History, 
(1860), ii. 140), a ser\'ice for which he, to- 
grether with the other captains present, re- 
ceived the thanks of parliament and a gold 
medal. In February 1801 Durham was moved 
into the Endymion of 40 guns, which was 
paid off at the peace. In April 1803 he was 
appointed to the Windsor Castle, but was 
presently moved into the Defiance of 74 guns, 
in which he took part in Calder^s action off 
Cape Finisterre, ^22 July 1806 [see Calder, 
Sir Robert]. The ship was then sent home 
to be refitted, but was hurried out to join 
Nelson off Cadiz. When Calder was ordered 
home for his trial, he was permitted to name 
such captains as he desired for witnesses, who 
thereupon received leave to accompany him 
to England [cf. Brown, William, d. 1814]. 
Durham was one of those so selected, but 
finding that his going home was optional, 
he decided to stay. He had thus his share in 
the glories of Trafalgar, where he was slightly 
wounded ; and being ordered home directly 

TOL. XVI. 



afterwards, arrived in England in time to 
g^ve evidence on Calder's court-martial. He 
was next appointed to the llenown, which 
during 180(5 formed part of the Channel 
fleet, and for a short time carried Lord St. 
Vincent's flag. Aftf»"wards she was sent to 
join Collingwood in the Mediterranean, and 
continued there till 1810, during the latter 
part of which period Durham wore a broad 
pennant, and on 26 Oct. 1809 was engaged, 
in company with llear-admiral Martin, in 
the destruction of two French ships, near 
Cette [see Collixgwood, Cuthbert, Lord]. 

On 31 July 1810 he was promoted to be a 
rear-admiral. During 181 1 he commanded 
a squadron in the North Sea, and had struck 
his flag only a few days when he was ordered 
to go to Portsmouth, take command of such 
ships as he chose, and sail at once in quest 
of a French squadron that liad put to sea 
from Lorient. The cruise was but a sliort 
one, for the French returned to port, and 
Durham, bringing his ships back to Ports- 
mouth, struck his flag. He next had com- 
mand of a squadron in Basque Roads, and in 
December 1813 was sent out as commander- 
in-chief of the Leeward Islands station, with 
his flag in tlie Venerable. On the outward 
voyage he fell in with and cleverly captured 
two large French frigates, Alcmene ana Iphi- 
g^nie, on 10 and 20 Jan. 1814. Afterwards 
he cleared the West Indies of American 
cruisers ; and in June and August 1815 co- 
operated in the reduction of Martinique 
and Guadeloupe, at which place the last 
French flag was struck to Durham, as the 
first had been. The following year he re- 
turned to England. On 2 Jan. 1815 he had 
been nominated a K.C.6. ; he was now created 
a knight grand cross of the order of Military 
Merit of France, the only English officer, it 
is said, who received that distinction. On 
12 Aug. 1819 he was promoted to be vice- 
admiral, on 22 July 1830 to be admiral, 
and on 17 Nov. 1830 was made a G.C.B. 
From March 1836 to April 1839 he was 
commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, and dur- 
ing this time commanded a squadron off 
Brighton on the occasion of the queen's visit 
in t-iie autumn of 1837. 

He married in 1799 the Lady Charlotte 
Matilda Bruce, daughter of the Earl of Elgin, 
and, secondly, in 1817 Anne Isabella, only 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Hender- 
son, hart., of Fordel in Fife. On the occa- 
sion of this marriage he took the additional 
name of Henderson, and afterwards, on suc- 
ceeding, by the death of his brother in 1840, 
to the Polton estate, took also the name of 
Calderwood. I^ady Durham died suddenly 
towards the close of 1844. Shortly after 

s 
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her dentil, Sir Philip started on a tour abroad, James t. 9] preached before the hon. jiid|res 

but bronchitis, caught during bin winter of assize at Warwick,' 4to, London (i? June), 

joumev, proved fatal, and he died at Naples 1<^52. Durham died on 7 July 1684, and was 

on '2 April lS4o. H»t had no children, and buried in the ministers' vault in the chancel 

on his death his e5«tates passed to his niece, of St. Mildred's. Uiswill, dated 13 Aug. 1079, 

daughter of his brother Thomas, who had was proved in P. C. Con 1 Aug. 1(584 (regis- 

married Rol)t*rt Dundasof Amiston. A full- tered 100, Hare). By his wife, daughter of 

length portrait of Durham, presented by Mr. Mrs. Ann Temple, who died ])ofore aim. he 

G. J. W. Murrav, is in the Painted Hall at had William ; John, a clergyman, of Merton 

(Jreenwich. ' College, Oxford, B.A. 12 April i()78, M.A 

[Tho Memoir of Durhams Naval Life and IL^^^^^'i?,^ t^'^^' .'^^,?;^'^'Cf ^'"^''"''^'•^^ ^• 

Services, by his nophtw, Captnin A. Murniy. '«->liP.201); Lietitia (Mrs. Masters); Hon. v: 

contains m<my interesting details, but is writ- ^^^ Ann. 

ten witli a want of cart^ aind i^xactness, and His eldest son, W^ILLIAM Durham. whn?e 

abounds in trivial mistakes which might easily writings Wood confuses with those of his 

have brcn avoid* d ; CRymo's Naval Biog. Diet.; father, was likewise an able preacher. B<>m 

MMTsliall's Koy. Nav. Bi'^g. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.), in Gloucestershire, he was educated on the 

450, 867 ; Ralfe's Nav. I5iog. iii. 38 ; infomia- foundation of the Charterhouse, obtained a 

tiou (riven ])y Mr. Kobcrt Dundns of Arniston, scholarship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 

the present possessor of Polton.] J. K. L. 27 July 16o3,of which house he subsequentlv 

DURHAM, SIMEON OF. ^See Simeon.^ 1^1™^ f^""^' matriculated in 1654, t;vA 

* - - the two degrees in arts, B.A. 28 Mav lt>o7, 

DURHAM, Wl LLI AM (1611 -1084 ), M.A. 4 March 1 660, and was elected univer- 
divine, son of John Durham of Willersley, sity proctor on 1 April 1668 (Wood. Fa^fi 
near Campden in CJloucestershire, was Ijom Oroti. ed. Bliss, ii. 198, 301, 809: Hep. of 
there in 161 1 and educated at a school kept by VmforMy Camden Soc., pp. 376-7, 497 ). He 
a Mr. Sturby at Broadway in the same county proceeded B.D. 26 C)ct. 1()69. He was pre- 
(Woop, Athotue O.ron, ed. Bliss, iv. 146-7). sented by his college to the rectory of Let- 
in 1626, when aged ]5, he became a student coml)-Bas8ett, Berkshire, and was chaplain 
of New Inn Hall, Oxford, took his degrees in to James, duke of Monmouth, when chan- 
arts, B.A. 3 June 1(>30, M.A. 14 May 1633 cellor of Cambridge, by whose recommenda- 
(Wood, Fa^ti, ed. Bliss, i. 453, 469), and after tion he was created D.D. of that university 
taking orders became, alxmt 1634, curate of in 1676. He died unmarried at his rector^* 
St. Mar>''s, Beading. In the beginning of the ] ^ June 1(^>, and was buried in the chanc»^l 
civil war he went to London, took the cove- of the church. By will, dated 4 June X^'f^ 
nant, and was cliosen preacher at the llr^lls and proved in P. C. (-. 2 Nov. 1686 (regis- 
CliM])el. On 11 March 1649 he procet»ded tered 146, Lloyd), he left his colleire ton 
B.D. (ih. ii. 147). He was afterwards ])re- pounds' worth of his books or the equivalent 
wnted to tlie rectory of Bnrfi(»ld, Berkshire, m money. He published : 1. * A Sermon on 
and thence was transfeiTed to th(? well-en- 1 Cor. xvi. 13] preached }>efore the Artillen' 
dowed rectory of Tredington in Worcester- Cnm])any at St. Andnrws, Undershafr . . . 
shire. He liere wrote ' A Serious Exhorta- 30 Aug. 167(V 4to, London, 1671. 2. *A 
tion to the necessarv Duties of Families nnd Sermon ^on Prov. xxix. 1] preached liefore 
personal Instruction, for the use of Treding- the Lord Mayor and Aldermen ... 21 Nov. 
ton parish,* 12nio, London, 1650. At tho 1675,' 4to, I^ondon, 167(). 3. * Encourave- 
U»'storation he was ejected from Tredington numt to (^harity ; a Sermon [on Heb. xiii. it>] 
and again came to London, where he lived preached at the Charter House Chapol, 12 Dee. 
for some time without a cun*. At length, 1678,' 4to, London, 1679. 
upon ]iisc<mlormingtothee.stablished church, [Authorities as above; Chalmers's Biog. Dii-t. 
hf' was pres«Mited by Sir Nicholas Crispe to the xii. 521 ; Brit. Mus. Cat."] (r.Cr. 
rectorv of St. Mildred, Bread Street, 23 Feb. T^TrDT-ci t ro r>i - * 
1 .^»6;>.. Two years previously he had published ^^.?JJ^^^' ^'''^''' ^^ ^^ ^^^"^^^ ^'^ '^'^'^' 
the most valuable of his works, * The Life and * ' '- 

D(^ath of that judicious Divine and accom- ; DURIE, ANDREW (^7. 1558), bishop of 

plishf»d Preacher, Robert Harris, D.D., late Galloway and abbot of Melrose, wa^ the 

President of Trinity Colledge in Oxon. . . . son of John Durie of Durie in Fife, and 

published . . . bv W\ D., his dear Friend and brother to George Durie [q. v.], abbot of 

Kinsman,' 8vo, London, 1 660 (with new title- Dunfermline and archdeacon of St. Andrews. 

page, 16mo, London, 1662). He is also au- Both brothers entered the church under the 

thor of * Maran-atha, the Second Advent; or patronage of their uncle, Archbishop James 

Christ's Coming to Judgment ; a sermon [on Beaton [q. v.], who named them abbots in 
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152(5. The appointment of Andrew Durie tember 1558 from the shock occasioned by 
to the abbey oi Melrose was made in oppo- a riot in Edinburgh when the protestants 
sition to the will of James V, who had al- broke up the procession in honour of St. 
ready asked the pope to grant the charge to Giles. Knox gives Durie a very bad elm- 
John Maxwell, brother of Lord Maxwell, racter {HiW. p. 105). lie was succeeded in 
but letters of commendation in the pope in the bishopric by Alexander Gordon. 




Abbey, will probably hold the place, not- Scottish Bishops, p. 278.] J. G. F. 
withstanding that the king and the lords in 

this parliament have enacted that no Scotch- DURIE, GEOKGE (1496-15(n ), abbot 
man sliould purchase a benefice at the pope's of Dunfermline and archdeacon of St. An- 
hand, without license of the king and the drews, son of Jolm Durie of Durie in the 
lords of council.' James wrote to Cardinal county of Fife, and brother to Andrew Durie, 
Wolsey on the subject, and re<£uested him bishop of Galloway [q. v.], wai» born in 140(i. 
to lay the matter before llenr}' VlII, so From 1527 till 1530 he acted as judge and ex- 
that the English king might use his influence ecutor of the monastery of Arbroatlj. During 
with the pope to annul the appointment of this same perio<l he assumed the tith? of abbot 
Durie. Maxwell's friends obtained from of Dunfermline, and discharged some of the 
the Scottish parliament a revocation of the duties of that office under the direction of 
letters sent to the pope in Durie's ]>ehalf. his uncle, Arclibishop James Beaton [{{. v.", 
The Earl of Arran also wrote to Cardinal the actual titular, ou whose death in 1539 
Wolsey to remind him that ho had promised he was promoted by James V to the full 
before to obtain the pope's consent to the dignity of the office. His name appears in 
appointment of his friends to the bishop- the chapter-book of the abbey of Dunferm- 
nc of Moray and to the abbey of Melrose, line so early as 1523, but merely as that of a 
both of which charges were then vacant, witness. In the judgment pronounced in 
The* Vatican Papers' contain a letter from 1527 by tlie ecclesiastical court against Pa- 
Henry VIII to the pope on the subject, dated , trick Hamilton, one of the wirliest martyrs 
Hertford, 2 Dec. 1524, in which he recom- to reformation jirinciples in Scotland, liis 
mends John Maxwell of Dundrenan to the ! name is appended as George, abbot of Dun- 
abbey of Melrose. All these eftbrts were of fenuline. lie was one of the most zealous 
no avail. Maxwell, who had entered on the abettors in all attempts that were made to 
functions of abbot, had to retire in favour , combat the new doctrines. He went so far 
of Durie, who personally had notliing to re- as to bring to trial and to condemn to death 
commend him as a churchman to any office for hereby his cousin, John Durie, who was, 
whatever. He was dissolute and profane, however, liberated from his power by the 
His talk was mixed with terms derived Earl of Arran. All the bitter prosecutions 
from dice and cards. He had also a vulgar that took place in Scotland during this stormy 
habit of making trivial rhymes. In giving j>eriod of historv^ were the result of measures 
his advice to the queen-regent, Mary of devised by succeeding arch])ish()i)s of St. 
Ouise, regarding a concourse of protestant Andrews and their active and trusted co- 
preachers that had assembled in P^dinburgh, adjutor the abbot of Dunfermline. Cardinal 
ne is reported to have said : * Madame, be- Beaton, in a letter dated (> July 1545 ad- 
cause tney are come without order, I rede dressed to Pojk? Paul III, informs the latter 
ye, send them to the border.' On 2 July that his prerogative of cardinal had been 
1541 he was made an extraordinary lord of rudelv assailed by the archbishop of Glasgow 
session, and was on the following day recom- (Dimbar), and that he had named Kobert, 
mended to the pope for the see of Galloway, bishop of Orkney, and George, a])bot of Dun- 
The king stipulated that before receiving the fermline, to examine witnesses and report to 
bishopric he should resign Melrose, although his holiness. When the cardinal was mur- 
he might hold the abbey of Tungland. He dered (29 May 1546) at St. Andrews, and his 
is, however, spoken of as bishop and abbot murderers sustained a siege within the castle. 
of Melrose in 1560. He accompanied the the abbot was very active in trying to avenge 
queen-regent on her visit to France in 1550. the murder. When the siege had lasted six 
He was an inveterate enemy to protestantism, months, he proposed that the besieged sh< nild 
and vowed openly that, in despite of God, so be lured into submission by an offer of ob- 
long as tbey that then were prelates lived, . taining absolution from the pope andofbeinnc 
that word called the gospel should never be , set at liberty on delivering up the castle. 
preached within the realm. He died in Sep- The abbot sat in parliaments held in 1540, 

' 82 
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154:?, 1543, and 1554. Dunnt^r tlu» latter year, tions were sent to France by both the pro- 
in which Mar}' of (luise assumed the title of testant and catholic parties to invite Queen 
queen-retfent, he was keeper of tlie privy seal. Mary to return. The abbot had the advan- 
He was appointed an extraordinary lord in tage of being- with the queen previous to tire 
1541, and was frequently chosen one of the deaths of her mother and her husband. He 
lords of the articles. Ho was present at aeon- was also with her when she w^ent to pay her 
vention of lords spiritual and teni]K)ral held visits of leave-taking among* her relatives in 
atStirlinjr, 18 June 1545, in which both the Rheims and Joinville, where she remained six 
contending factions in the state were repre- months. Holinshed says : * The queen, beinj^ 
sented, when, by mutual concessions, a basis desirous to have peaceful landing m Scotland, 
of agreement was formed. The regent Arran would not for the present meddle with reh- 
was to have a privy council of twenty mem- gion, although Durie, abbfjt of Dunfermline, 
l)ers, four of whom were to act in rotation and John Sinclaire, lately appointed bishop of 
for a month. The abbot was appointed to act Brechin, did vehemently persuade and labour 
during the second month of this new arrange- her to the contrary.* "fhe abbot died shortly 
ment. He was again in office as a privy afterwards, 27 Jan. 1661. Nicholas San- 
councillor t wo years lat er, in September 1 547, ders, in his * De Visibili Monarchia Elocleaije,' 
at the critical juncture of affairs which led to chap, viii., has included him in the list he 
the battle of Pinkie. Much obloquy has been gives of the catholic clergy in Great Britain 
attached to his name for the part he took in who had been deprived oi their benefices on 
the negotiations j>rior to the battle. The account of their attachment to their faith, 
members of the pri\'y couru;il deceived the Two years after his death he was beatified 
Scotch armv as to the conciliatory demands by the Roman catholic church. Dempster 
of the Plnglish, which they gave out to be and other writers of the same period call him 
insulting. They have bt^en thought to have a saint and a martyr. He left; a numerous 
acted thus, less from patriotic feeling than family in Scotland. His two elder sons, 
from religious rancour. A large number of Peter and Henry, were legitimated by an act 
the clergy had been enrolled in the Scot- passed under the great seal, dated 30 Sept. 
tish army, among whom a similar feeling pre- 1543. They appear to have acted aa guar- 
vailed. William Patten, the English chroni- dians to two younger ones, Qeorge and John, 
cler of the * Expedition into Scotland,* and who were sent when young to the Scotch 
an eye-witness of the battle, gives a very college at Paris, and subsequently to the 
minute description of a banner found on the college at Louvain. Several of their letter?, 
field after the fight, which was said to be datea from Louvain 1571, addressed to their 
that of the abbot of Dunfermline, and under brothers in Scotland, have been pre8er\-ed in 
which the * kirkmen ' had fought. state papers relating to Scotland in the Record 
When the popular tide had run so far in Office. John Durie [q. v.] became a jesiut. 
Scotland that many of the queen-n?gent's [Dunfermline Charters ; (.^alderwood ; Spotis- 
most influential advisers had deserted her, wood; HoliiishtKl; Patten's Expedition into Jfcor- 
the abbot showed no sign of defect ion. When land ; State Papers relating to Scotland in Rei."*)rd 
her ]>rospeets were the darkest, he aj)proved Office ; Registnim Magni Sigilli Regni Scoto- 
of her withdrawal to Leith, whither ho ac- mm; Dempster's Historia Ecclesiastica; Thins's 
companied her with others of the catholic Continuation of Holinshe<l.] J. G. V. 
clergy. The defence was entrusted almost DURIE, JOHN (rf. 1587), a Scotch Jesuit, 
entirely to French troops, to obtain help was ' the son before he was abbat of the ab- 
against whom the Scottish protestant i)arty bat of Dunfermling, brother to the lord of 
applied to England. The catholics, in their Duries' (Thynne, Catalog of the Writer* of 
turn, sent the abbot to France to represent Scotland^ p. 463). He was born at Dun- 
to King Francis and (^ueen Mary how they fermline, and educated at Paris and Louvain. 
were situated. Although then sixty-seven Hebecameaprofessedfatherof the Society of 
years of age, he seems to have been quite as re- Jesus, and in 1582 he was residing at Cler- 
solute as l)efore. He embarked at Dunbar for mont College in Paris, being then • presbyter 
PVance on29Jan. 15f)(). InAugust following et theologus.' Father Anthony Possevin 
the Scottish parliament voted the abolition oif highly commends him for his learning and 
the Romish cliurch and hierarchy in Scotland, eloquence. Durie died in Germany in 1587. 
and sent Sir .lames Sandilands to France to His only published work is entitled: * Con- 
obtain the ratification of this measure by the , futatio Res|)onsionisGulielmiWhitAkeri . . . 
queen. His untoward reception wjis attri- I ad Rationes decem,quibus fretus Edmundus 
buted in Scotland partly to the influence of Campianus . . . certamen Anglicans^ Eccle- 
Durie, who was then at the French court. siie Ministris obtulit in Caussa Fidei,' Paris, 
In December Francis II died. Deputa- i 1582, 8vo; Ingoldstadt, 1686, Svo. 
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[Dempster's Historia Kcclesiastica (1829), i. the hagbut, and to the fields/ But he 8]veak8 
237 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 242 : Mackenzie's of him as a man of singular devoutness, who 
Scottish Writers, ii. 470; Southwell's Bibl. prayed and communed with God in so re- 
Scriptorum Soc. Jesu, p. 440 ; De Backer's Bibl. i markable a manner that he counted it one of 
des EcrivainK de la Compiignie de J6»U8 (1869), ^y^^ privileges of his life that he had come in 

l- l.^^^Xu^'^l ' 9?."^^? ^'!L''-r^^* 1 • i^'^lV"'" • contact with him. His death took place on 
hods Chronicles (lo8/) p. 463 ; Catholic .Mis- ^^^ j^^^ -^^ ^^ February 1«00, amid great 

cellany IX. f^ ; t^loy » serenity ofmind. In many ways he bJire a 

1. p. 217; Cjordon 8 Catnonc Mission in J>cot- ^ -^ ,, ^ i • "^^ t i t 

land, p. 643 ; Oliver's Jesuit Collections, p. 20 ; ^^^ resemblance to his mtu^ter, John Knox. 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.] T. C. ; Andrew Melville composed no fewer than 

eight I^tm epitaphs m his honour, chiefly 
DURIE, JOHN (1537-1600), presbyte- celebrating the courage with which he resisted 
rian minister, was bom at Mauchiline in Ayr- the court. 

shire in 1637, and educated at Ayr. He be- Duneus, ore tonans, EdenA pastor in urbe, 
came one of the monks of Duntermlme, but ^rcuit a stabnlis quos dedit aula lupos. 

being 8uspect<?d of heresy was ordered to be CehircA in caelum raigravit nunc, quia non quit 
shut up till death. At the time of the Re- Arctro a stabulis quos de<lit aula lupos. 

formation through the influence of the Earl ^, ^^^^^^^ , .^ ^^^ ^a^.^ ^^^ Montrose.) 

''^l^!I'''''w °'^^^V«V'^^^«7 became an Durie married Marion, daughter of Sir John 

exhorter between 15e^ and Iob7, and then a Majoribanks, provost of Edinburgh, and had 

minister, at Leith or Kestalrig. He was ex- her husband's>ension continued to her by act 

tremely devoted to John Knox, and a most of parliament fl July 1(506. He had six child- 

ardent supporter of his views. Becoming a ^^Jf ^.i.^^^ „ „ /ti, i>i^4.r i i 

• • * jfV?j- 1. I- 1. i-ico I. , ren — three sons (Joshua, Robert q. v. I, and 

minister of Edinburgh about 15/ 3, he was con- q^^^^n ^n • .i.i, ^,..„k„V^ •„ :^^o*wd ««j 

., S •*. v *. 4.U 1 I oimon), all in the presbyterian ministry, and 

spicuous in the conflicts between the church «.i,^„ j'„«i,4. «„ tr j j9 

'^ J . , 1 . J . ii- 1 r three daugnters. 

and the kmg, and m many ways suflered for ^^ . ?- .• ^ ,.x« , .• • « « ^, , ,1 , 

his outspokenness. In 1575 he expressed him- ^.-t^" ^ fj^^'^ 'J' \S?' ^'^ V* ^.'^ V-^^^l'U^^' 
self stro^ly in the general assembly against ^}^^.^ Calderwood s Hist. ; Knox s Life^f Mel- 

prelacy, and was supported by Andrew Mel- j 

Tille. For inveighing against the court Durie DURIE, JOHN (1596-1680), protestant 
and Walter Balcanquhal ( 1548-1616) [q.v.l divine,fourth son of Robert Durie [q.v.], was 
were imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh bom at Edinburgh in 1596. He was edu- 
until they produced in writing the passage cated for the ministry' at Sedan under his 
objected to. For reflecting on the Duke of ' cousin Andrew Melville, and at Leyden, 
Lennox and others in a sermon preached ' where his father had settled. In 1024 he 
23 May 1582, he was called before the privy came to Oxford. In 1628 he was minister 
council and ordered to leave Edinburgh. ! to the English Company of Merchants at 
Soon, however, he got leave to return, and ' Elbing, West Prussia, then in the hands of 
on his arrival at Leith on 4 Sept. the people " Gustavus Adolphus. In 1630, the factory 
of Edinburgh met him at the Oallow (Ireen failing, he returned to England on the advice 
and marched with him up to Edinburgh and of the English ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, 
along the High Street singing the 124th I whohad met him at P^lbing, and who favoured 
psalm in four parts, showing not only their his plan of negotiation with the reformed and 
attachment to their minister but their skill Lutheran churches. He obtained some sup- 
in psalmody. In November, however, he port from Archbishop Abbot, and Bishops 
was again banished from Edinburgh, but al- Bedell and Hall. With letters from them 
lowed to exercise his ministry at Montros<». ' he visited Ousta\'us Adolphus. (Gustavus 
He was a member of the assembly in 1586, ' showed sympathy, and promised him letters 
and on 7 Aug. 1590 was granted by the king to the protestant princes of Germany. He 
a pension of 140/., in respect of * the greit attended the courts and churches, the state 
chargis and expenses maid by him mony zeirs ' assemblies and synods of Hesse, Hanau, the 
[years] in avancing the publict eftayres of the | Wetteran, and Leipzig in 1631, and of Heile- 
Erk and the greit houshold and famelie of bron (where an evangelical league was 
bamisquhairwithheisburdynit.* James Mel- formed), Frankfort, and Holland m 1632. 
ville, who was his son-in-law, says of him that Gustavus fell at Lutzen, and Oxenstiem re- 
though he had not much learning, he was a man fused * formal ^ sanct ion to Durie's scheme for 
of singular force of character, mighty in word a general assembly of the evangelical churches. 
and d^ed. Preaching and athletics went to- ' At the tiiid of 1633, being heavily in debt 

Ssther, for* the gown was no sooner ofl* and the {Cal. State PaperSfhom. Ser. 1633-4), he 
ible out of hand in the kirk, when on went returned to England, and in 1634 was or- 
the corselet and up fangit [snatched up] was dained priest with a license of non-residence. 
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He was miirle om> of the kinu"'?* chaj)laiiis, to the value of his offices, but he declares he 

and pnjferred to a small liviiijr in Lincoln- never received a ]>enny. He was marrir-d 

shire, which cost him more lor a cumlethan about April 1045 to an Irish lady, 'an aunt 

he received. The same year he attended the of Lady Kanelagh,' who bad taken great iu- 

great Frankfort iu*seml)ly. The Transylva- terest in his christian work. This lady's ♦•?- 

nian States sent him council and advice, and tate was worth 400/. a year; no rents' for a 

having the credentials of Archbishops Laud longtime were forthcoming, yet she provided 

an<l l.'ssht?r, liishops Hall, Morton, and Dave- a garrison for parliament against * therebel-i ' 

nant,and twenty Lnglish doctors of divinity, in L*eland. In 1650 Durie was appointed 

he published his * l)eclarations of l^inglish library-keeper, under Whit^docke, of the 

Divines,' aloni^f with his Latin treatise, • Sen- books, medals, and manuscripts of St. James's, 

tentiio de Pacis rationibus Evangelicis.' and had lodgings there. 
Though he was support4.'d at Frankibrt by To carry out his second plan of negotiu- 

Koe, he obtained only a general acknowledg- t ions, Durie left England in April ltV)4. He 

ment of his services, and the defeat of tlie now had the approbation of Cromwell and 

Swedes at Xordlingen put an end to the the assistance ot the English universities, 

meeting. After a short sojourn in England Labouring through the Low CJountries and 

he started in .luly 1035 for the continent, and part of High Germany he reached Switzer- 

laboured for a year in the Netherlands. In land, and presented Cromwell's letters to the 

June 103(5 he went to Sweden, whither he assembled divines at Aargau, and his scheme 

had been invited by Matthia, chaplain to was well entertained. Ue then visited the 

(lustavus Adoli)hus, and ]>ropounded his churche>< of the reformed cantons, passed on 

views to the Lutherans at Stockholm and to Fninkfort-on-t he-Maine, Weimar, (rot ha, 

Upsala. For two years he carried on a vol u- Brunswick, Hesse, Hanau, Nassau, Hai- 

minous coiTes])ondence with Hamburg and nault, and the Netherlands, and was favoiir- 

the Free Cities. His Swedish negotiations ably received at synods and meetings in all 

failed, (^ueen Christina ordered him out of these states from 1054 to 105G-7. He made 

the kingdom in February 1037-8. Although Amsterdam his headquarters until the latter 

ill in bed, he vowed never to slacken his year. His acceptance of the new^ ecclesiastical 

ellorts for religious unity. In 1039 he visited system in England under the Commonwealth 

Denmark without success, and afterwards brought on him many reproaches. He now 

wvnt to Brunswick, Hildei*sheim, and Zelle, limited his ground to unity of opinion on the 

where the reigning dukes countenanced his Apostles'Creed, Ten Commandments, and the 

views, and a treaty of alliance between all Lord's Prayer, but being neglected, and acri- 

the ]»ruiiswiok and Luneburg churched was niouiously attacked, chiefly by Lutherans, he 

]»lanned, with the aid of Calixtus. Early in wa>compelledtoseekrt?st in England, whither 

HUG he held meetings at Oldenburg and he returned early in 1050-7. At the Kesto 

Hainault, and again at Hamburg and the ration (KUX)) he endeavoured to renew his 

Free Cities, but the joint views of himself work through Lord-chancellor Hyde and the 

and Cjilix'tus were st rongly opposed. He now Duke of Manchester. His letter to the king 

passed throuiili North and South Hi)llaiid, in vindication of his action under the Com- 

sent nieniorials and letters throu;rhout France monwealth was unanswered, and Bishop 

and Switzerland, and at length arrived in .luxon declined an interview. 
Eii«rland in l()40-l. In 1001-2 he proceeded to Cassel, where 

Durie attached himself to the royalist>, the landgrave of Hesse favoured his plans, 

and accrpted nlfice at the Hague as clia])lain The landgrave's widow, after her husband's 

and tutor to Mary, princess of (jranire. In death in 1003, continued to favour Durie 

1012-3 he r«'signed this 'uncomfortable ])osi- and assigned him comfortable quarters at 

tirui,' and became minister to the Merchant Cassel. From 1003 to 1008 Durie aisput^jd in 

AdventupTs at IJotterdani. He was sum- South Germany, Switzerland, and Alsace, 

moned to attend the assembly of divines, and In the latter year the (^reat Elector rejected 

aftt'r two years' dt>lay he returned to London, all his ])lans ; and although he continued to 

arriving in Novem])er 1045. He was one of travel from hishomeat Ca.ssel to all parts of 

those who drew up thn Westminster Con- Germany and back until 1074, his labour was 

fes>ion and Catechi'inis. in vain. 'The onlv fruit,' he savs, * which I 

HoremaiiKHl inlCngland till 1054,continu- have reaped by all my toils is that I see the 

intr his n«'g()tiations throuj^hout Euro])e lor miserable condition of Christianity, and that 

christian unitv. In 1045 he preached before 1 have no other comfort than the testimony 

parliament 'Israel's Gall to march out of of my conscience.' 

Babyhm,' published in 1040. The parlia- His life was an incessant round of jour- 

ment granted him a sum of money equivalent neyings, colloquies, correspondence, and pub- 
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lications. Tie died at Cass».'l 26 Sept. 1()80. caruiu npoBiopdaxriSy 1004. 44. ^Axiomuta 

Hisonly child, a daughter, married toll eury Coininunia,' 1671. 45. ' De Veris Funda- 

Oldenburg [q. v.], succeeded to an estate of inentalibus,M072. 46. * Le Veritable Chr6- 

Ler father's in the marshes of Kent, valued tien,' 1676. 47. * On Christian Union,* 1676. 

at (K)/. a year. In 1(558 he printed his * Letters to Du Moulin 

Haxter, Made, Bishop Hall, and Robert on the State of all the Churches in England, 
Boyle attest Durie's learning, benevolence, Scotland, and Ireland; ' and in 1674 he pub- 
perseverance, and moral worth. lished his extraordinary work on the Book of 

Durie's works are : 1. Petition to Gus- Revelation, * Maniere d'expliquer TApoca- 

tAvus Adolphus in 1628. 2. * Ilypomne- lypse,* in which, prompted by the views of 

mata de studio pacis ecclesiastics*, 1636. Calixtus, ho widened his scheme of union to 

Ji. * A Briefe Relation,' 1641. 4. * Motives to embrace all christians, protestant and Roman 

induce Prot^jstant Princes,' 1641. 5. Letter catholic. 




course 'on] Peace Ecclesiasticall,' 1641 . 8. * A Seelen's Deliciae Kpist. p. 353 ; 
Memonall concerning Peace,* I (Ul. 9. *A lieform. Hist. p. 944; Wood' 



Bolim's Eijglische 
8 Atheuae Oxou. 




House ofCommons(onTrue Religion), 1642. Brings in the Presbyterian Review for April 




Partiality and Hypocrisie,' l<i48. 18. 'Peace 1811 ; Christian Rfnienibraneer, January 1865.] 
makes the Gospel Way,' 1648. 19. *Sea- J. W.-G. 

sonable Discourse [on] Reformation,' 1649. 

20. * Epistolary Discourse [on Israelitish DURIE, ROBERT (^1555-1616), presby- 

Origin"!, 1649. 21. * A Case of Conscience,' terian minister, was second son of John Dune 

1650. '22. * Objections . . . answered,' 1650. (1537-1600; [q. v.] There is no real reason 

23. * Considerations since the Present En- to doubt this relationship, although James 

fagement,' 1650. 24. * Just Re-proposals to Mt'lville, who was son-in-law of John Durie, 

tumble Woposals,' 1()50. 25. * A Pack of and an intimate friend and companion of Ro- 




t<?r8 to the Lady Ranelagh concerning his whose wife is assumed to be his sister ; accom- 

marriage, 1650. 29. * The Reformed School,' panied Melville to the parliament of Linlith- 

KVSO. 30. * The Reformed Library Keeper,' gow in December 1585, and to Berwick in 

1650. 31. *The unchang'd, constant, and September 1586; became subsequently assist- 
single-hearted Peacemaker,' 1650 (written ant to the schoolmaster of Dunfermlme, and 
in reply to Prynne's satire, * The time-serv- minister of Abercrombie in Fife in 1588, and 
ing Proteus and ambidext<»r Divine uncased of Anstruther in 1590. He was one of those 
to the AVorld'). 32. * Conscience eased,' who, on the appointment of the church, visited 

1651. 33. * Earnest Plea for (lospel Com- theislandof Lewis in 1598 to furthera scheme 
munion,' 1654. 34. * A Summary Platform for civilising and christianising the people 
of Practical Divinity,' 1654. 35. 'A De- there, hitherto little better than savages, and 
monstration [on] (Jospel (TOvemment,'1654. rearing ten parish churches among them. The 
86. * Earnest Plea for Gospol Communion,' attention of the church was at this time di- 
lt»54. 37. * A Summary Account [of] former rected with much interest to the highlands, 
and latter Negotiation,' 1657. 38. * Capita where an almost unlooked-for desire for pro- 
de Pace Evangelica,' 1657. 39. * The Earnest t^istant ordinances wjis manifesting itself. In 
Breathings of Foreign Protestants,* 1658. 1601 Durie visited the Orkneys and Zetland, 

40. *A Declaration of John Durie,' 1660. and gave an account of his journey to the as- 

41. *The Plain Way of Peace and Unity,' sembly of 1602. In lt505 i)urie attended as 
1660. 42. * Irenicorum Tractatuum Pro a member the general assembly at Aberdeen, 
dromus/ 16(^2. 43. * Consult^tionum Ireni- which the king had prohibited, but which 
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certain minist4»r8,n*Tmdiatmjrlii'» jurisdiction, to the rank of major, he was sent to Natal, 
had jxjrsisted in holuing. For this offence he Shortly after his arrival in Natal he accom- 
was summoned before the privy council, and panied the mi^aion appointed by the governor 
on 18 July sent to Blackness Castle. He and to take part in the coronation of Cetshwavo 
five otheiiwere tried at Linlithgow on lOJan. as king of the Zulus, and an interest in tte 
1()06 for treasonablv declining the jurisdiction nat ive races of South Africa vras thus aroused, 
of the council, and InMug found guilty were which was strengthened bv a strong attaeb- 
banished from the kingdom. Durie, after ment he had formed for Bishop Colenso and 
landing at Bordeaux, proceeded to Holland, his family. Towards the end of 1>^73 the dif- 
where he was admitted first minister of the fereiices between the colonial government 
Scotch church at I ^»y den, where he died in andLangalibalele,thechiefof the^VmaHlubi 
Sei)tember 1(>1(». He was one of the most in- tribe, came to a head^and^on beincr summonHl 
timate friends ofAndrew Melville, who was in to Pietermaritzburg, Langalibalele made pre- 
banishment at Sedan when Durie was at Ley- paration to remove his tribe out of the co- 
den. At one time it was rumoured that a lonv by wav of the Drakensberg mountains, 
pardon had btien accorded to Durie, but Mel- This the colonial government determined to 
ville warned him not to trust the rumour, prevent by securing the passes, and Dumlbrd 
having grounds for suspecting some foul play, was sent on WMth a detachment of Natal 
He contributed a commendatory sonnet to volunteer carabiniers and a party of mounted 
James Melville's *Spirituall Propine,* 1589. Basutos to occupy the principal outlet — the 
By his wife, Elizal)eth Uamsay, Durie had Bushman^s River Pass — where a large native 
five sons (John, Andrew, Kliezer, John, and force was to meet him. The strictest instnic- 
James), and three daughters. The fourth tions were given him that he was on no 
son John is 8ej>aratelv noticed. account to fire the first shot. The route lay 
[Scott's Fasti, pt. iv. 402, 406, pt. v. 144; up the Drakensberg by a pass known as the 
Melvilh's Diary ; Caklerwood's History : M'Crie's ^lant s C astle, through a wild and broken 
Life of Mulville.] W. G. B. country ot a very difficult description, (hi 

the wav Dumford*s horse fell over a preci- 




son ol G«*neral h. \V. Durnford, colonel com- dislocated shoulder set, and in spite 

mandant of the royal engineers, was bom l)itterly cold night and his intense sufferings 

on 24 May 1K30 at Manor Hamilton, co. he struggled on and gained the rendezvous, 

Leitrim, Ireland. Educated in Ireland, and but no native force had arrived to meet him. 

alterwanls at Diisseldorf in G«'rmany, he en- He formed up his little party across the mouth 

tertMl the Koyal Military Academy, Wool- of the pass, but only to find that the Hlubis 

wich, in 184<). and obtained a commission as were already not only in front but on either 

s»'con(l lieutenant in the royal engineers on fiank. < hi the appearance of threatening 

1*7 Jun»' 1S48. Having completed the usual b^difs of the Ama Illubi tribe the officer of 

course of instruction at Cnatliam, he, in the volunteer carabiniers reported that he 

1^51, proceeded on foreign service to Ceylon, could not depend upon his men, and begjred 

where he remained lor five years, and mar- to be allowed to retire. Durnford knew well 

ried (15 Sept. 1S.')4) Frances Catherine, the danger of retreat under such circum- 

voungest daughter of Lieutenant-colonel stances, but as his orders and entreaties were 

Tranchell, late of the Ceylon Kitle Regiment, alike unavailing, he was reluctantly compelled 

In iN.V) he was appointed assistant conimis- to comply. As he had anticipated, no s<x>ner 

sioner of roads and civil (engineer to the did the enemy see them retiring than they 

colony in addition to liis military duties. On open»'d a brisk fire, killing several of the vo- 

the outbreak of tlie war with Russia Dum- lunteers, and, crying * Shoot down the chief,' 

ford volunteered for active service and was ]x)re down upon Duniford, who was bringing 

sent to Malta; here ht? was detained and was up the n*ar. and had stopped to mount his 

employed as adjutant until early in 185H, native inter])reter behind him on his own 

when he retum»'d to England, and was pro- horse. The interpreter was shot through the 

moted to the rank of second captain. A keen ' head, and two of the Hlubis, running in on 

soldirr and a good disciplinarian ])urnford eith«»r >ide, seized Durnford's bridle, and, 

was de.stined for many years to see no active raising their assegais, one pierced his already 

service, and j)assed his time until 1871 be- helpless left arm, and the other wounded him 

tween home and Mediterranean stations. in the side. Before they could strike again 

At the end of 1871 he went to South Africa, ' he had drawn his revolver and shot tnem 

and after little more than a year passed at both dead, and, putting spurs to his horse 

Cape Town, during which he was promoted and firing right and left, got through the 
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enemy, and with his faithful Basutos fol- It was, however, too late. The Zulus appeared 
lowed the flying volunteers, whom he only in force to the front and left. Durnford then 
caught up and succeeded in rallying after a fell hack slowly towards the camp, keeping 
fourteen mile ride. In 1874 Durnford pa- up a steady firp, and disputing every yard of 
trolled the country and carried out the ground until his men s ammunition was ex- 
demolition of the passes in the Drakensberg pended, when they retired rapidly to the 
mountains, thus restoring confidence among right of the camp to obtain more; then the 
the colonists. For these services he received Zulus swept down in hordes upon the camp, 
the formal thanks of the colonial government, the infantry were broken, and fell back fight- 
The tribe of the Ama Illubi, after some un- ing hand to hand towards the right of the 
necessary bloodshed, was broken up, as was camp, where Durnford had rallied the white 
also another tribe, the Putini. The proceed- troopers, and with them and the Basutos still 
ings in both cases were extremely distasteful faced the Zulu left, keeping open the road 
to Durnford, who highly disapproved of the across the * Nek,* where retreat could vet be 
whole policy of the colonial government to covert^d. About thirty of the 24th regiment, 
the natives. Durnford received his promo- fourteen of the Natal volunteer carabiniers, 
tion to lieutenant-colonel in December 1873, with their officer, Lieutenant Scott, and 
and was for some time after that date, owing twenty of the Natal moimted police held on 
to his exposure of the cowardice of the vo- with Durnford to this position when all hope 
lunteers and his strong advocacy of the righta of retrieving the day was gone ; dismounted 
of the native tribes, the best abused man in they fought on foot to cover the retreat of 
the colony, although, on the other hand, he their comrades, and died to a man at their post. 
was adored by the natives. Four months later, when the general first 

In 1877 came the annexation of the Trans- ; allowed the battle-field to be visited, Dum- 
vaal and the Kaffir war, and then followed ' ford's body was found lying in a patdi of 
the Zulu boundary dispute, when Durnford i long grass, near the right flank of the camp, 
was appointed a member of the commission j a central figure of the band of brave men 
sent tomvestigatethe grievances of the Zulus, i who had fought it out to the bitter end. 
and whose award seemed to promise a peace- An ungenerous attempt was made at tlie 



ful settlement; but unhappily other influences 
were at work, and war with Cetshwayo was 



time to throw the blame of the disaster on 
Durnford, it being alleged that he had received 



shortly declared. Durnford, who had been I orders to defend the camp ; but a copy of the 

?romoted colonel in the army on 11 Dec. orders he received was afterv^'ards ascertained 
878, was appointed to the command of No. 2 | to have been recovered from the battle-field, 
column, composed of three native battalions ; and it is now known that no such instruction 
of infantry and native cavalry raised by him- was given. In the judgment of those most 
self, and a rocket battery oi artillery. His competent to decide, Durnford acted, under 
ffreat popularity among the natives enabled the circumstances, for the best, and, as Oe- 
him to raise this body of native troops with | neral Sir Lintorn Simmons wrote to the 
extraordinary celerity, men coming literally ; * Times/ * fought and died as a brave and 
hundreds of miles to serve under him. Lord true soldier, surrounded by natives, in whom 
Clielmsford, with the headquarter column, i he had inspired such love and d«?v()ti()n that 
had moved on 20 Jan. 1879, in accordance | they sold their lives by his side, covering tlie 
with his previously expressed intention, to a i retreat of those who were flying. . .' 
position near the Isanahlwana hill, where he Durnford's character is well summed up 
formed his camp, but no step was taken to by Sir Henry Bulwer in the following few 
make the camp defensible in case of attack, lines : * Colonel Durnford was a soldier of 
At this time Durnford, who was on his way soldiers, with all his heart in his profession, 
toRorke'sDriftwith his mounted natives, had keen, active-minded, indefatigable, uns])ar- 
orders to co-operate with the general. He ing of himself, brave and utterly fearless, 
arrived at Rorke^s Drift on the 21st, and on honourable, loyal, of great kindness and good- 
the 22nd received orders to march to the camp, ness of heart. I speak of him as I knew him, 
where he exnected to find the general and to and as all who knew him will speak of him.* 
be of use to him with his mounted men, the His brother officers of the corps of royal 
only cavalry at the generaPs disposal. On engineers have testified their admiration of 
the morning of the 22nd Lord Chelmsford his conduct and his noble death by placing 
went out with a column to attack the Zulus, a stained-glass window to his memory in 
and when Durnford arrived at the Isandhl- Rochester Cathedral. 

wana camp, reports having already come in [Official Records ; Corps Papers ; I-:. Durnfori's 
of a movement of Zulus in the neighbourhood, A Soldier's Life and Work i u South Africa, 1 882 ; 
he took his mounted men out to reconnoitre. . Wylde's My Chief and I.] K. H. V. 
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DURNO, .JAMKS ( 1750 r- 179")), liisito- on in the name document imdertakeei, alon:^ 
rical painter, was the son of the proprietor of with the seven earls of Scotland, ^> with- 
a ]»n?wery at Kensington Gravel IMts, who 8t and their own sovereign should he attempt 
Avas a native of tlie nortli of Kn^^land. He to play false (Matt. Pabis, iv. 381). (Jn 
waij a pupil of Andrea Casali [jj. v.], and also Alexander IPs death (8 July 1249) he rtarts 
rec»'iv«*d instruction from lienjamin West, forward as one of the chief leaders of the 
[c[. v.\ whom he assisted in preparing repe- English party at the Scotch court. The little 
titions of his pictures. In 1771 lie gained a king's coronation had been fixed for 13 Jidy, 
premium of thirty guineas at the Society of when ' Alan Dorwart totius nunc Scociir jus- 
Arts, and was further successful in 1772 in titiarius' put forward a claim to defer the 
gaining the iirst j)remium of a hundred coronation till the young Alexander had been 
guineas for the best historical painting, lie made a knight ; his proposal was, however, 
was a member of tht? Society ot Incorporated negatived mainly by the influence of Walter 
Artists, and subscribed their roll declaration Comyn, count of Menteith, the head of the 
in 1700. He contributed a few pictures to national party in Scotland (FoKDUX, p. 293: 
their exhibitions at Spring Gardens in 1709, lloBEETSox, ii. 55). At Christmas Alexan- 
1772, 1773. He also assisted Mortimer in der met Henry III at York, was knighted 
the ceiling which he painted for Lord Mel- (25 Dec. ), and married to his eldest daughter 
bourne at Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. In Margaret (26 Dec. 1251) (FoRDrx, p. 293; 
1774 he went to Rome, where he resided Robertson, ii. 55: Matt. Paris, v. 267). 
until his death (13 Sept. 1795). Fuseli Before leaving York Durward's enemies ac- 
stiit eti that he emi»loyed himself * partly prac- cused him of treason. He had married a 
tising and partly dealing in art,' and that natural daughter of Alexander II, and was 
* he once made an attempt at some grandeur now charged with ha\'ing written to the pope 
of style in one or two Greek and Roman begging him to legitimatise his daughters 
subjects, but soon dwindled into the meagre by this lady. This act was construed as 
Gothic method exposed in his two pictures equivalent U) an attempt to regulate the 
for the Roydell Gallery.' These two pictures succession to the throne. The influence of the 
represented 'Falstafl'examinnig the Recruits' English king saved Durward for the time: 
and ' Falstaff in disguise, led out by Mrs. but on his return to Scotland his chief op- 
Page.' They were both engraved by Ihomas ponents, the counts of Menteith and Mar, 
Ryder, tlie former also by T. Hollis ; the forced Durward's great ally, the chancellor 
latter is now in Sir John Sonne's Museum, Robert, abbot of Dunfermline, to resign hi* 
Linrnln's Inn Fields. There is an etching otlice, a step which marked the triumph of 
by Durno in the print room at the British the I'omyns and their party ( Chnm. de Mel- 
Museum, representing an 'Antique Funeral.' rose, ])]>. 210-20: FoKDUN, pp. 2*.H>-7). 

|Kod.'rave-s Dictionary of Artists ; Edwanl^'s /^/^ ^j^^^ »/ '^^^''}^ .^em that Durward, one 

Aiimloles ot Paint^^rs ; CaUl.)gues of the Society ^\ ^^V' I'V^^'*; ''} ^^": English taction or ' the 

ot Artists ; manuscript notes bv Fusdi, in Til- ^^''"^ « Inends as they were later caUed,took 

kingiun's Divtionary of Painters (British Musoum retu-e in England. IIis leading associates 

Library).] ' L. C. wer»' Malise. earl of St rat hear n, Patrick.earl 

of Dunbar, Alexander, the steward of Scot- 

DURWARD, ALAN (Alaxi:s Ostia- land, and Robert Bruce, afterwards a claimant 

Rivs, IIosTiAKii's, Dykwakt ' le Ushek ') for the Scottish throne. Durward himself 

(</. 12f)^^), justiciar of Scotland and earl of attended Henry III <m the Gascon expedition 

Atholl. was the son of Tlionias Ostiarius, of August 1253, on which occasion he seems 

who was a benefactor to the monks of Ar- to have been doing service for the Earl of 

broatli, and a signatory to at least one charter Slratlieani. He also seems to have been 

of Alexander II, dated between 1231 and present at Prince Edward's marriage with 

V2:V.\ K.-i^Alicfj. "f Aherhr.\).^3\ CaLoflh>r. El^^anor of (Vstile (1204). At this time 

ii. TioO ; cf. CiiAwroRi), p. 12: Stkwaut, he was in recei])t of a pension of 50/. a year 

Fef'VLujf-, i. U)l). Durward makes his first from the king of England, and his name i< 

appearance as Alan ' Ostiarius domini Regis found entered in the English rolls more than 

Scocie, Comes Atholie,' in a deed of y:ift to once in the course of the next few years in 

St. Thomas's Church at Arbroath, a deed c-uinect ion with other monetarv claims. such 

which was coniirmed by Alexander 11 at as that for fifteen marks as recompense lor 

Kint(n'e, 12 (Jet. 12»'i^l ( rV^//>f i^f//. (//"--IZ/f/'Ar. a horse lost overseas in the kings service 

pp. 91, 190; cf. Scotui'Monasficofi\m. 419). (L^-19 May 1255). In February 125«) the 

In 1244 h(» was the first noble to pledge king was in his debt to the iimount '^f 

himself for the fidelity of Alexander II in 94/. 16.v. 8</., and payment for this and other 
this king's oath to Henry III; and further , moneys was secured by an order on the n- 
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venues of the sherifts of Northumberland between the opposing parties after a three 

(Februaryl266)and York (April 1257, Janu- weeks' discussion, seemingly on the condi- 

ary 1258). On 24 Dec. 1257 his pension was tion that the royal council should consist of 

commuted for the manor and castle of Bols- eigiit persons, four being chosen from each 

over, which he continued to hold free from party. Thougli Durward's name ap^wars as 

tallage at least till October 1274, and perliaps a member of tiiis body, the power, according 

till the time of his death {Chron. de Mel- to llobert^on, was almost entirely vested in 

rofte^ p. 220; Cal, of Doe. i. Nos. 1956, 1984- . the hands of the Comyns, nor indeed did it 

1985, 2028, 2043-4, 2057, 2082, 2105, ii. 18, include a single earl of the opposing faction 

26). (Chrofi. rfe Mailros, pp. 221-2; Rymeb, Ist 

Durward does not seem to have left Scot- edit. i. 378). Two years later (16 Nov. 

land before July 1252, in which month he 12(J0) *Alan Ostiarius' is one of the four 

had a safe-conduct to England till 1 Nov., barons who undertake the duty of protecting 

before which date ('H Oct.) he was granted the Scotch interests while Queen Margaret 

a license to shoot six does in Gualtrees forest ! goes to England to be confined of her tirst 

on his return. In August 1255 the Scotch daughter (6%ro». de Mailtos, p. 223; Rymeb, 

troubles had so increased that Ilenry III des- Ist edit. i. 378). 

patched Richard de Clare, earl of Glouces- From this time, and, indeed, through all 

ter, and John Mansel northwards to protect the preceding years, Alan's name is occa- 

'his beloved friends* the Earls of Dunbar, sionally to be found in English documents. 

Stratheam, and Alan Durward. It was by Ilenry III in 12(50 granted liim two casks of 

the advice of these nobles and their adherents wine (11 Nov.) Later he seems to have 

that Alexander III and his (jueen had ap- been in money diiliculties. Certain Lucca 

pealed to the king of P]ngland, who now took merchants have a claim of (X)*. against him in 

them under his care, and engaged to make 1263 ; while in 1268 he was in danger of 

no peace with their adversaries unless by distraint for debt. The same year he re- 

their consent (21 Sept. 1255). At the same ceived letters of protection for three years 

time a new council was appointed to govern (J^fl- of Doc. Nos. 2222, 2316, 2470, 2493). 

the kingdom for seven years. Among its The date of his death is given as 1268 in the 

members Durward*s name figures promi- * Chronicle of Lanercost.' His son, Thomas 

nentlv, and, according to P^ordun, he was re- Dur^'ard, was already a knight in April 

stored tohisofficeof high justiciar (20 Sept.) 1256 (Hist. Doc. i. 245; Bey. <f Aberbroth. 

His enjoyment of this post can, however, p. 227). A Sir Thomas Durward, who is 

hardly have lasted longer than two years, possibly to be identified with the last men- 

when the Earl of Menteith, takmg advan- tioned knight, swore fealty to Edward I on 

tage of the disturbances caused by the eleva- 15 June 1296 {Cal. of Doc. p. 195). 

tion ofhis friend, the ex-chancellor Gameline, The * Chronicle of Lanercost' (sub ann. 

to the see of St. Andrews, called together his 1268) relates a curious story as to how Dur- 

fellow-nobles of the national party, seized ward year aft^r year continued to demand 

the young king wliile still asleep in his bed an increase of rent from one of his tenants, 

(29 Oct. 1257) at Kinross, carried him to promising that every time should be the last, 

Stirling, and there established a council of and giving his right hand in confirmation of 

their own. Durward, whom the patriotic the bargain, till, at last, wearied out by such 

chonicler of Melrose styles ' the architect of falsehood, the farmer called out for the left 

all the evil,' on hearing this fled to l^^ngland, hand, as the right had deceived him so often, 

andhispartv was dispersed ( //>. i. Nos. 1888, Durward occasionallv signed charters as 

1895, 1987,^2013-15; Rymek, i. 559, 566-7; Count of Atholl, e.g. in one dated 25 Dec. 

FoRDUN, pp. 298-9; Chron. de Mailros, pp. 1234 {Iteg. of Aberbr. p. 76). According to 

220-1). Douglas he got this title by marriage with 

Early next year, 1258, the king of Scot- the daughter, or rather the granddaughter 
land mustered his forces at Roxburgh to take (cf. Robektsox, ii. 192), of Ilenry, earl of 
vengeance on his late tutors, who promised Atholl. The same writer seems to make his 
to appear at Forfar and there render an ac- proper name to be Alanus de Londiniis, son 
count of their misdeeds. Henry, however, of Thomas de Londiniis (i. 131-2). Durward 
had given orders to receive Durward into was justiciar of Scotland at least as early as 
Norham Castle, and had granted him fifty 16 Dec. 1246 {Jieg. of Aberbr.-^. 202). Dur- 
marks for his expenses (2-5 April). Six ward's wife Margery, daughter of Alex- 
months later (8 Sept.) he was rumoured to ander II, was deacl by 1292, when Nicholas 
be supporting the refugees on the borders of de Soules set up a claim to the Scotch throne 
Scotland with arms. His commissioners ap- in the right of her younger sister Ermengarde 
peared at Jedwood, where peace was made (Ryjiee, ed. 1816, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 775). 
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[Registers (»f Arbr«.«it hand New]x)ttle(Biinna- tore she was twentv. The date of her mar- 

tync S()c.); C.'alemlar of I)<K?uiiuntB relating to riaffe is uncertain, though it is generally paid 

Scotland, i. and ii.. ed. Kain ; Historical Docu- to be 1792. Under her husband's tuition s^ht* 

mentM illustniiiveof History ot Scotland (Steven- became an accompHshed pianist and harpist, 

son) ; Douglas » IWape of Scotland i. 1 31-2 ; ginging and playing in Ireland and Scotland, 

authorities quoted above.] T. A. A. ^„^f ^f^ ^^^ ^„; J^„ appearinjr in opera; 

DUSGATE, THOMAS (</. 15:32), martyr, P"f*^^ was c»bliged to fly from his creditor* 

wa8 born and educated in Cam])ridge, being \n ^^ «"" s^™® ^^ t*>« »a™e time to have 

scholar of Christ's College and ftdlow of jlesert^Hi his wife, who retired from public 

Cortms Christi. He took bin bachelor's de- }"«^ and devoted herself to teaching. After 

gree in 1520-1, and that of master of arts in her husband s death in 1812 she married a 

1524. Feeling himself unable to endure the viola-player, John Alvis Moralt, with whom 

enforced celibacy of the priesthood, he went s*f "^^ »* 8 yYinchest^r Kow, Paddmgton, 

to Germany to* consult Luther about his 7^^^^^^ ^^1 established an academy for teach- 

future life.* Tlie reformer dissuaded him mg the pianoforte. 

from becoming a clergyman, and on his re- /^^m^- Dussek wrote a considerable amoimt 
turn to England ho left Cambridge, changed '^^ ™»»^? - ^^^y ^\ ^^^ sonatas, concertos, 
his namt^ to Hennet , and married. He went ""<> ^^^^^^ important pieces for harp, piano, and 
to live in Devonshire, and for some years stringed instruments were published during 
kept a school, first at Torrington and then at ^^e first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Exeter in a street called Butcher Row. His J^^ ^^^.^ fJV''" ^^^^ l^ unknown, but she was 
intercourse with Luther had inclined him to ^i^'»^R 1^,^ V ^*^^*er, OLn'iA BrcK- 
accept the doctrines of the reformers, and he ^^^^ < ^ ' ,V' ^' ^*^ ^''"^^ -^ ^^^ mother, 
showed his sympathy to any persons in the ^J"! made her fiwt appearance at the Argyle 
diocese who 'were accused 'of heresy. He Ifooms when eight years old She was mar- 
also put up bills on the cathedral doors ned to a Mr. Bucklev, by whom she had ten 
at various times impugning the diwtrines childrt»n. In April 1840 she was api»omted 
preached there. According to Foxe, the un- organist of the parish church, Kensington, a 
known blasphemer was publicly cursed, and P^sj she held until 18^, when an election 
Bennet was discovered to be the culprit by took place, and Mrs. Buckley was reappointed 
his inability to conceal his laughter. After uminimously. t>he died m 1847. Mrs.Buck- 
his arrest i friar named Gregory Basset, a ^^^ Avrote some pianoforte music and songs: 
recanted heretic, tried liard to persuade him «!^^ was also the author of a little work en- 
to follow his example. But Bennet was titled * Musical Truths, published in 1S48. 
steadfjist, nnd was in due course condemned Among her ('omi)08itions two books of • Fairy 
and h.-inded over to the secnlar ])ower. The ^o^J^'** ^nd Ballads for the \ountr' (l-^*.) 
sheritr of I )evon, Sir Thcmias Dennis [i{. v.], ""^\»^ ^''J^t of » .tsop s Fables ' ( 1847 ) are r^ 
would have had the execution take i>lace at markable tor their admirable title-page>.the 
Southernhay, ])iit the chamber of Exeter re- "^'"'^^ ^t Cruikshank. 

fused permission, and he was therefore car- [ Diet, of Musicians, 1824; Gerber*sLexikon.l-r 

riedto Livervdole in Heavitree, about two Tonkiinstler. 1812; MusicalWorld. 1861 ; British 

miles from the citv, and burned. Tliis was Museum Music Catalogue; Kensington Vp^tr>- 

nil 1"; Tn» I'^'^l •/ Muiute fJooks, kmdlv communicated by Mr. H. 

un !•) .lan. io.)i z. 1» 1 1 * IV* T» Q 

In remorse Sir Thomas Dennis afterwards '^^^ ' w. ii. v.. 
built an almshou>e on the s])ot. There is a DUTENS, LOl' IS (17^^0-1 81 2), diploma- 
brief and imiierfect account of Dusgate's life tist and man ot letters, was l)om at Tours on 
and martvrdoni, written bv Ral])h Morice, ^'^ '^"n. 1730, of a P>ench Huguenot family. 
Archbishop ( Vannier's secn^tary, among the He was educated at first by his father, and 
Harleian MSS. ^ besides being a proficient at chess, Ix^gan at 

[Foxr, V* 18 ;* Iz-ioke's Antiquities of Kxeter ^ ^'*^^>' early age to write enigmas and epi- 

(1731). 1.. 110 ; (\.opors Athoiue Cantabr. i. 43 ; ^^^^' . ^", early love affair, which did not 

Ilarl. .MS. Ill), f. 12->, Hrit. Mu>.] C. T. M. "^K^*^ ^'>th his fathers appmyal, made him 

wish to leave home, and he went to Pans, 

DUSSEK, son HA ( 1775-18:50 ?) inu- eager to witness the rejoicings for the pt»ace 

sician, daughter of Donienieo Corn iq. v.], of 1748. Hereho wrote a tragedy, *Le ret our 

wa>< born at Edinburgli in 177."). She played dT'lysse a Ithaque,' which, though reject ♦?d 

in public when only four years old, and after at Paris, was actually performed with success 

her father came to London sang and played at Orleans. His career in life was decideil 

at tlu' principal coiuuTts. Her masters were by his sister being placed in a convent bv the 

her father, Marchesi, Viganoni, and Cimador. Archbishop of Tours. It seemed to him that 

She was married to the pianist Diissek be- adyancement in any profession was hopeless 
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in Frauce from his religion, and he determined Dutens was known as the author of * Le 
to settle in England. There he was received Tocsin/ a pamphlet against the philosophers, 
by an uncle who had retired with a large for- especially Voltaire and Rousseau, published 
tune from the business of a jeweller, and lived at Paris m 17(^9), Brucker at Augsburg (who 
in Leicester Square. He nad introductions had helped him in his edition of Leibnitz), 
to Mr. Pitt ana Lord Barring^on ; but a mis- the king of Prussia at Potsdam, the king of 
understanding between Miss Pitt and his Sweden, Gustavus III, at Brunswick, and 
father and sister prevented these being of any Baron Trenck at Aachen. On his return, as 
use. However, he learned English, trans- he had been disappointed of a more valuable 
lated some English comedies into French benefice than Elsdon by the Duke of North- 
(which afterwards turned out to have been umberland having joined the opposition, the 
originally derived from French sources), and duke gave him 1,000/., and Dutens continued 
endeavoured to get a travelling tutorship, to live chiefly with him, going to Alnwick, 
On this failing, he returned to Paris, but was Spa, and Paris in his company. On the duke 
soon afterwards persuaded by his uncle to re- and duchess leaving Paris he remained there, 
visit England, and he became tutor in the was present at the accession of Louis XVI, 
family of a Mr. Wyche. He gives a curious and afterwards spent some time at Chan- 
account of his experiences there, of his study- teloup with the Duke and Duchess de Choi- 
ing Hebrew and the classical languages, and seul. In 1 770 he returned to England, and 
of the influence he obtained over a daughter was with the Duchess of North umoerland at 
of Mr. Wyche who was deaf and dumb. In her death, after which he went a third time 
1768 he obtained the appointment of chaplain to Italy with Mr. Mackenzie. On his return 
to the embassy at Turin, under the lion, he had intended to remain quiet at Elsdon, 
Stuart Mackenzie. He at once took orders butwaspersuadedtoaccompany Lord Mount- 
in the English church, and left London for stuart on his being appointed envoy at Turin, 
Turin in October. On the death of George H, though the Duke of N orthumberland had en- 
Mackenzie was appointed ambassador at deavoured to induce Dutens to live entirely 
Venice, and invited Dutens to attend him as with him. He did not, however, find the 
secretary, but almost immediately afterwards situation a pleasant one, and left Turin finally 
Mackenzie was summoned to Loudon to as- for Bologna, Florence (where he found Sir 
sume the office of secretary of state for Scot- H. Mann), and Rome, when the duke re- 
land, and he obtained permission for Dutens newed his proposal, oflering him 600/. a year 
to remain at Turin as cnar^6 d'aflaires on the to live with him. He again refused, ana in- 
part of the king of England. Here he stayed tended to settle at Florence. But finding it 
till May 1762,when George Pitt (Lord Rivers) necessarv for his money matters to return to 
was appointed envoy extraordinary' to the England, he went to Paris in June 1783, and 
court of Turin. He then returned to London the next year to London, where he spent most 
after a short stay in Paris; in 1763 he ob- of his time with the Duke of Northumberland 
tained a pension of 300/., and was again sent and Lord Bute. In 1786 he accepted an offer 
to Turin. "While here, besides other literary to go to Spain with Lord Walsingham as se- 
offorts,he edited the works of Leibnitz, pub- cretary of the embassy; but this was aban- 
lishedat Genevainl768in6vols.4to. About doned on Lord Walsingham being offered 
this time, through Mr. Mackenzie, he was theplace of postmaster-general. Dut^nswas 
offered a deanery in Ireland by the Duke of again at Spa in 1789, then filled with French 
Northumberland, then lord-lieutenant. On emigrants ; in 1791 he returned to London, 
his declining this, he was given the living of and resided chiefly there to the end of his 
Elsdon in Northumberland by the duke. On life, very much with Mr. Mackenzie, who left 
this he left Turin, and went to England in , him a legacy of 16,000/. The best literary 
1766 to take possession of it. On his arrival I society of London was open to him, and he 
the king through General Conway gave him ' retained his powers of mind and body to the 
1,000/. for his services. He never ventured last, playing billiards well when turned 
on any professional duties as a clergyman, and seventy. Shortly before his death he called 
his appearance, manners, and foreign accent i on his friends, and returned them their let- 
naturally excited considerable surprise among I t«rs. He died in London 23 May 1812. He 
his parishioners when he first appeared at Els- had received the title of historiographer to 
don. The duke continued his patron through , the king, was F.R.S., and also associate of 
life, and in 1768 sent him to travel through ^ the French Academy of inscriptions. His li- 
Europe with his second son, Lord Algernon brary (a very choice one) was sold at Christie's 
Percy. They spent some time at Rome, in the summer of 1813. 
Naples, Vienna, Berlin, &c., seeing the em- Besides his edition of the works of Leib- 
peror at Rome, Voltaire at Geneva (to whom nitz, his own memoirs give him the greatest 
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lik<'lihoo(lof l)einjrn»membi^red. These were London, 1797. 17. * L*ami des ^tranerers 

begun in 1775, j>artinlly printed in 180i*, then qui vovagent en Angleterre,* London, 17>7. 

.su]>pr»'8s«*d, and finally published in 1805, 18. ' 1 list oire de ce qui s'est pass^ pour leta- 

under the title of * Menioires d*un Voyageur blis-sement d'unerdg^nceen Angleterre/Lon- 

(jui se repose,' tninshited as * Memoirs of a don and Paris, 1789. translatecl under the 

Traveller now in Hetirem«'nt.' He calls hira- title * An lliston- of the . . . IVriiKi from the 

self throu<rhout * Duchillon,' a name taken beginninf? of his Majesty's illness . . . to 

from an estate that had been long in the the appointment of a llegent.* This cbumhI 

family. He tells very openly the history of him the loss of the favour of the Prince «»f 

his attachmt'iits and his other adventures. Wales, whom he had known for some years. 

Considering the opport unities he had through 1 9. * Table g6n6alogique des li4ros des romaiis ' 

life and the character of the society in which (n. d. ),2nd edition, 1 /96. 20. *Kecherches sur 

be moved, the volumes, though interesting, le temps le plus recnU; de Tusage des voures 

are less valuable tlian might be expected. In chez les anciens,' 1795, translated under the 

the course of the work he has a chapter on title * Inquiries into the Antiquity of Vault? 

the Man in the Iron Mask, whom he decides amongthe Ancients,' London, 1805. 21. *M^ 

to have been a ministerof the Duke of Mantua, moires d'un voyagf?ur qui se repi">se,' IsOo. 

As a kind of su])])lement, a volume entitled Besides these he wrote tracts * sur Tarhre 

* Dutensiana'follows the memoirs, which con- g6nealogique des Scipions,' on the means of 
sistsof a separate collection of anecdotes and securing brick buildings from fire, on the 
observations. There is a good mezzotint of chess automaton, and a catalogue 'des m^- 
Dutens by Fisher, published January 1777. dailies qu on t rouve dans les voyages de Swin- 

Thefollowingare the most important works bume,' &c. He also wrot^» the French ver- 

that he publishtKl ; most of tliem appeared first sion of the account of the Marlborough gem>, 

in French, and then were translat ed into Kng- 1 79 1 . 

lish: I. 'Caprices |)oeti<iues,' 1750. 2. Mie- [Biogmphie Univcrst-lle ; Haag's La Fwnee 

cherches sur I'origine des D^couvertes attri- Prot(»f*tante. whero he is called * Du Tens on \hi 

buees aux Modernes,' 1760, translated with Tems;' Memoirs of a Travellernow in RKire- 

addititms in 17(>9. 3. * Institutions leibnit- ment, London, 1806; Gent. Mag, Ixxxii. pt. li. 

ziennes ou pr6cis de la monadologie,' Lvon, li^7. 391 (1812); Beloe's Sexagenarian (1817). 

1767. 4. *Wsiesdiverses,' 1767. o. Edi- ii- 99-104 : DilKliu's Bibliographical Decameron, 

tion of Leibnitz, Geneva, 1769. 6. ^ Le »"• 92. 93.] H. R. L 

Tocsin,' Paris, 1 769, re-edited under the title DUVAL, CHARLES ALLEX (18a>- 

* Ap]>el au boil sens,' 1777; translated, Lon- 187lM, painter, was born in Ireland in 1S(VS. 
don, 179S. If^OO. 7. * La Logique ou I'nrt de Wiien a young man he went to Liverpool nn- 
raisonner.' 8. * Kx])lieatiou de qui'hpics m6- certain whether to turn his attention to art 
dailies de reu]»les, de Kois, et de Yilles or to literature, but both were for a time ca-r 
Greccjues et Pheniciennos,' 177'^. 9. ' Du aside for the rough life of a sailor. This, 
miroir ardent d'Archimede,' 1775. 10. *Itine- however, did not long prove attractive. an«l 
rairo des routes les plus trecjuent^e.s. ou Jour- he settled as an artist in Liverpool, event u- 
nal d'unvoy.Mge aux villesprincipalesderEu- ally removing to Manchester about ISW, 




177(), London, 1777. 13. An edition of Lon- Duval exhibited at the Koyal Academy 

gus, Paris, 1776. 14. 'LettresaM. Debure from 1836 to 1872 (twenty pictures) both por- 

stir la rt»fiitati«Mi du livre de I'esprit par J. J. traits and subject pictures, and as regularly 

Ivousseau,' Paris, 1779. 15. ' Del'Eglise, du in the local exhibit ions at Liverpool and Man- 

Pa])e, de ([uehjues points d»> (;ontroverse et Chester. Ilis ])ortrait8 are good likene?»se<. 

des moyens de reunion entre toutes les eglises and have considerable artistic merit, particu- 

chr^'tiennes,' Geneva. 1781. ¥j. D. Clarke, larly his chalk studies of children. Oneofthe 

the traveller, states tliat Plato, the archbi- earliest commissions Duval received was from 

shop of Moscow, C(^mplained that in this work Mr. I )aniel Le(» for a portrait of Daniel OTon- 

Diitenspuhlislied his correspondence without nell, who would only grant a sitting of two 

his leave. l]ut Dutens showod that he had hours and a half: but the artist not only pos- 

received no letters from the archbishop, and sessed a wonderful facility for catching ex- 

what lie did publish wasa ' Profession of Faith pression,but also for rapid work, and the result 

of the Russian Gr(»ek Church,' which the arch- was a characteristic portrait. He had previ- 

bishop had sent him {Gent. Mag. Ixxx. pt. ii. ously painted a picture containing one hun- 

641). 16. *(Euvres mcl6es,' Geneva, 1784, dred portraits of the leading Wesleyans in the 
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Vnited Kingdom, who met in Manchester . and Duval, taking 100/. only, allowed the 
to celebrate the centenary of methodism. coach to proceed on it« way. His gallantry 
Among his best-known productionft in this notwithstanding, the name of Duval soon 
branch of art are likenesses of the chief became a terror to travellers, and large re- 
members of the Anti-Comlaw League, which wards were oifered for his capture. So hot 
were afterwards engraved. He had a large was the pursuit that Duval was compelled to 
practice in Liverpool and Manchester, and flee to France; but after a few months' time 
also in London. All his work was marked he returned, and shortlv afterwards was 
by great taste and beauty. Throughout his taken, while drunk, in the Hole-in-the-Wall, 
artistic career he never wholly abandoned sub- Chandos Street. On 1 7 Jan. 16(>9-70 he was 
iect picture painting. One of his first and arraigned at the Old Bni ley, and being found 
best known works in this line is * The Kuined guilty on six indictments out of a much 
Gamester.' It was purchased by a Manches- greater number, which could have been proved 
ter print-seller named Dewhurst, and en- if necessary, was condemned to death. Many 
graved, earning for itself so great a popu- trreat ladies are said to have interceded for 
larity that a cartoon in * Punch,' caricaturing his life, but the king, on Duval's capture, had 
Sir Kobert Peel, was drawn from it, and an expressly excluded him from all hope of 
et<;hing from the picture and some clever pardon, and on the Friday following (i?lJan.) 
verses (both by the artist) appeared in the he was executed at Tyburn. His body was 
' North of England Magazine tor June 1842. cut down and laid in stat^ at the Tangier 
He afterwards exhibited 'The Giaour,' 1842, Tavern, St. Giles's, wh(»re it was visited by 
'Columbus in Chains,' 1866, * The Dedication great crowds of all ranks, amid such un- 
of Samuel,' 1868, *The Morning AValk,' 1801, seemly demonstrations that the exhibition 
and many others in local exhibitions. He was stopped by a judge's order. Duvul was 
also painted during his later years some clever buried in the centre aisle of Covent Garden 
sea pieces. Church, under a stone inscribed with an 
Duval was a witty and accomplished writer, epitaph beginning : 

Here lies Du Vnll : Header, if male thou art, 



Many papers bv him will be found in the 
pages of the * ^f orth of England Magazine,' 



Lt)ok 10 thy purse ; if female, to thy heart. 



and in 1868 he published five pampluets on 
the struggle then taking place m the United The only full account of the life and ad- 
States between the North and South. ventures of Duval is the * Memoirs of Du 
pianchester Examiner and Times, 17 June Vail : containing the History of his Life and 

1872 ; Art-Treasures Kxaminer; personal know- J>?atb ('**''/. .^.^o?S\' '•^P"?^,^^, \" Harleian 

ledffc.l A. N. Miscellany, 111. *i08), published immediately 

after his execution, and ascribed to the pen 

DUVAL, CLAUDE (104S-I670), high- of William Pope. This pamphlet was copied 




the son of a cook in Smock Alley, Without some of the incidents narrated in it, especi- 
Bishopsgate, is sufficiently discredited. At ally those dealing with Duval's relations with 
the age of fourteen he was sent to Paris, ladies of rank, appear unworthy of credence 
where he remained in service till the Resto- — a view which is to some extent borne out 
ration, when he came to England in attend- by the author's declaration on the title-page, 
ance on the Duke of Richmond. It was that his work was * intended as a severe re- 
not long before he joined the ranks of the flexion on the too great fondness of English 
highwaymen, and in that capacitv became ladies for French footmen; which at thattime 
notorious throughout the land, his fame rest- of day was a too common complaint.' The 
ing hardly less on his gallantry to ladies tradition, however, that Duval was particu- 
than on his daring robberies. It is related, larly successful in winning the favour of 
for instance, among many similar exploits, women is supported by Titus Gates ( EiVwi/ 
that on one occasion he stopped a coach in 3ncrtXiK^, 2nd edit. 1G96, pt. i. p. 4), who 
which a gentleman and his wife were tra- sneers at the * divers great personages of the 
veiling with 400/. in cash. The lady, with feminine sex that on their knees made sup- 
great presence of mind, began to play on a plication for that insipid highwayman,' add- 
flageolet, whereupon she was asked by Duval , mg, * it is true he was a man of singular 
to dance with him on the roadside turf. His ! parts and learning, only he could neither read 
request was granted, and a coranto solemnly nor write.' The same characteristic of Duval 
executed, the husband looking on. The latter is also dwelt on at length by Samuel Butler 
was then asked to pay for his entertainment, in the satiric glorification of the highwayman 
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which he called a Pindaric ( )de ' To the 1 lappy [Law Review and Quarterly Journal of British 

Memory of the Most Renowned I)u-Val.' and Foreign Jurisprudence, i. 139-44; Gent. 

[Authorities as alcove ; London Gazette, from ^fj^o^^^**' new ser. xxii. 328 ; Grad. Canubr 

Tliursday 20 Jan. to Monday 24 Jan. 1669-70.1 > ^?^^'' P* ^t^ ' Lincoln s Inn Registers ; private 

A V information.] G. F. R, B. 




he degree of LL.h. in 1796, and P/^'"^ ^^ '\enm rec 

was soon afterwards elected a fellow of his ^H^ armour for y^^neas. _„,.^ „ ««^ »„, 

college. Duval was admitted a student of c*»enu8tr}', he wasted most of his time and 

Lincoln's Inn on 18 June 1793, and on leav- ^l^^^ance in the practice of it. He was a^- 

ing Cambridge became a pupil of Charles s^st^Mi bythe Hon. Robert Boyle [q. v.], who 

Butler( 1750-1832) [n.v.l, in whose chambers ^*^f, ^^™ ^ small annuity, but aft«r that 

he remained for rather more than two years, fi^^^^^^an s death he fell into great want, 

lie then commenced practice as a convey- ^^^^ j^^ ?^^^^ became disordered. He is 

ancer, and in the early years of his profes- ®*^^*^^ ^^ ^^\^ ^^ ^? London about I7()9, 

sional career was much employed by Butler, ^rlS rf''^ t ^^^"^ *^ ^^- Martin'*- «n- 

who entertained the highest opinion of the ^^T f}^ ^° *^® ^^^^'^ ""^ ^ ^^""^ 
talents of his old pupil. Duval was after- ^ ^^^^V^s yf;^ two pictures by Duval, re- 
wards called to the bar in Trinity term P^^^^^^^Jg r^^P,* ^^ * Leda * ( both en- 
lf<04. Unlike many eminent convey'ancers, p^ved by J. Coelemans). Mariette aitri- 
he owed his rise in the profession entirely to ?" vf ^^^^^^ t*"V? P"^^' ^"* ^^ ^® P^ 
his skill as a chamber practitioner. He never ^r /^ « f f ^ilo«"x^ ^ ascribed to Robebt 
published any legal work, and the hesitation | ^^^ ^^ 4 V^ir- i-^' , *^ ^^^ Hague, and 
in liis speech, to which he was subject, pre- * P,"?J^ of >. ^ leling, who studied at Rome 
vented him from practising in court with any | T n ^'''*'®* especialljr m the style of Pietro 
chance of success. Upon the retirement of But- ^aj?rtona He married a daughter of one of 
ler, Preston, and Sanders, Duval became the ^^"^™ Ills chaplains, through whose in- 
acknowledged head of his particular branch of *luenc« lie obtained the direction of the royal 
learning. Though not an original member of collections, and the superintendence of the 
the real property commission, he was subse- *>"»ldi'^g:s at the royal palace of Loo. He was 



i-8 1 ). As a draughtsman Duval to a great ex- ~' —--—j \- — TLT^i^Ti"* ''\ "'''^'**",^ "*' 
tent followed Butler's forms ; and being ^en- ^^^*"''- The cei Imp of the hall in the Academy 
dowed with a nice appreciation of language, ^^^^ Pointed by him. He died 22 Jan. 1732, 
and a clear understanding of the objects of ^ 

legal instruments, he did much to improve [Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Dussieox's L» 
their perspicuity and precision* (Davidson, Artistes Fran9ai8 a TEtranger; Abecedario de 
Precedents ajid Forms in Conveyancinfj, 1874, ^' ^' ^arictte; Vertue's MSS. (Brit. Mus. Add. 
i. 8). Among his more distinguished pupils MS. 23069); Immerzeel's Levens en Werken 
were Sugden, Christie, Bellenden Ker, Tier- ??^ Hollandsche en Vlaamsche Kunstschildew ; 
nev, Lr,ftus Wigram, Joshua Williams, and ?''1S?"J?' a^ des Peintres. vol. iii. ; Galerie 
Charies Hall, who married Duval's niece, and '^' ^' ^^^'' ^ Agnilles.] L. C. 

afterwards became a vice-chancellor. DWARRIS, Sir FORTUNATUS WH^ 

Duval died at St. Petersburg House, Bays- LIAM LILLEY ( 1 786-1 860), law\'er eldest 
waternill,onll Aug. 1844, in his seventieth son of William Dwarris of Warwick and 
year, and was buried at St. George's Chapel Golden Grove, Jamaica, by Sarah, daughter 
m the Bayswater Uoad. His portrait by Sir of W. Smith of Southam in Warwictohire 
George llayter and a bust by Sievier are in was bom in Jamaica, 23 Oct. 1786, where 
the possession of his nephew, Mr. Lewis he inherited a considerable property, but left 
^"^'*^- the island in infancy, and was entered at 



Kugby School 33 Oct, 1801. He pcoeeeded 
iLunce to University College, Oxfotd, aud 
took the degree of B.A- ou 1 March 1808. 
Hnving det«rniiiied upon adopting the law 
aa hia profesaion, he waa called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple ott 28 June 1811, and 
in the same year (28 Feb.) married Alicia, 
dBUght«r of Robert Brereton, a caplaia in 
the army. Through hie connection with 
Jamaica, he wa« appointed in IS32 one of 



of the law in the colonies in the West Indies, 
and on the passing of an act founded upon 
his report (he being the only surviving com- 
misaioner), hia services were acknowledgtHl 
by knighthood, an honour which was be- 
stowed upon him at St. James's Palace on 
3Mayl8S8. Numerous official appointments 
were conferred upon him. He was a mem- 
ber of the commiBsion for examining into 
the municipal corporations, a, master of the ' 
queen's bench, recorder of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, and counsel to the hoard of health. 
In 1850 he was elected a bencher of the 
Middle Temple, and in 1859 he waa appointed 
ite treasurer, when he was called upon to 
take the chief part in the ceremonv of laying 
the found ft tion-Bione of its new library. He 
was both F.R.S. and F.S.A., a vice-president 
of the Archceological Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Archaeological Institute. Dwarria 
died at 75 Eccleston Square, London, on 
30 May 1660, and waa buried in Woking 
cemetery on 36 May ; his wife died in the 
Mune house on 10 June 1866, and her re- 
mums were placed in the same cemetery on 
16 June. Theirfamily consisted of four sons 
and two daughters. 

Allibone assigns to Dwarris the author- 
ahipof a volume entitled 'Juvenile Essays 
in Veree, I80S;' the volume is not to be 
found in the BritiahMuseum, and in unknown 
to hia surviving children. His other publi- 
cationswere: 1. 'Substanceof theThreeRe- 
port« of the Commissioner of Inquiry into 
the Adminiatration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice in the West Indies; extracted from 
the Parliameiitary Papers,' 1827. 2. ' The 
West Inilia Question plainly stated, and the 
only Practical Remedy brieflv considered,' 
1828, in which I>warria amue^ in favour of 
an improvement in the conation of the slaves 
and the gradnal abolition of slavery. His 
views on these questions are also set out in a 
long letter whiehheaddreMed from Barbadoee 
in January 1823 to Dr. Parr (Parr, Works, 
riii. 25-8). 3. ' A General Treatise on Sta- 
tutes,' 1880-1, two parts; 3nd ed,, assisted 
by W. H. Amyot, hartister-at-law, and Ihe 
eoo-in-law (if Dwarris, 1848 ; another ed. by 
Piatt Potter, LL.D., one of the j usticea of the 
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supreme court of theslat«of New York, Al- 
bany, New York, 1871. A standard work of 
high authority. 4. 'Alberic,CoDSulof Home,' 
an historical drama in five acts (anon.), 1832. 

5. ' Railway Results, or the Gauge Deliver- 
ance;' a dramatic sketch, 1845. "A Skit on 
the Railway Mania,' ' Young Hngland,' &c. 

6. * Some New Facts and a Sugveated New 
Theory as to the Authorship ofJuniuB,' pri- 
vately printed, 1850. TheopinJonofDwarris 
was that the letters were written by several 
persons, of whom Sir Philip Francis was the 
chief, Thia volume, with other works on 
the same subject, waa reviewed by Mr. C. W. 
Dilke in the ' .\theiiffium ' for 1850 and 1861, 
and the articles are reproduced in his 'Papers 
of a Critic," vol. ii. 7. ' A Letter to the Fel- 
lows of the Royal Society of Antiquaries on 
the Present Condition and Future Prospects 
of the Society,' privately printed, 1852 ; an 
argument in favour of a reduction in the 
rate of subscription and on the neceaslty for 
increased energy in the society's operations, 
8. 'A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on hia 
Proposed Scheme for the Consolidation of 
the Statute Law.' 1863. 9. The Widow's 
Rescue,' ' Select Eulogies,' ' Schooled or 
Fooled,' a tale, ' Collected end Recollected,' 
18.^. Tothe'JoumaloftheBritiabArclueo- 
logical Association' he contributed the fol- 
lowing papers : ' On the Local Laws, Courts, 
and Cuatoma of Derbyshire,' viL 190-9; 'The 
Forest Laws, Courts, and Customs and the 
Chief Justices in Evre, North and South 
of the Trent,' viii. 17'2-83 ; ' The Privileges 
of Sanctuarj/xiv.9r-110. Inthe 'Archaw- 
logia,' nxiu. 55, is a paper by Dwarris 
' On the History of one of the Old Cheshire 
Families,' the Breretons, with whom bis wife 
was connected. 

[Low Times, >ixv. 141 (1880); Rugby School 
Regit'ter, i. 86 ; Oent. Mag. Judb 186U, p, S4e ; 
Journal of Brit. Archtool. Assoc, (by T. J. PoUi- 
grew), ivii. 182-3(1881); information from his 
son. Canon Dwarris.] W. P. C. 

DWIGHT,JOHN(^. 1071-1693), potter, 
is said to have been a native of Oxfordshire ; 
to have proceeded B.C.L. from Christ Church, 
Oiford, 17 Dec. 1661 ; and to have been se- 
cretary to Bryan W^alton, Henry Feme, and 
George Hall, successively bishops of Chester. 
But if the statement be true that ' he suc- 
ceeded as early as 1640 in making a few 
pieces of imprfect porcelain' (Minztisn, 
Life of Weil^mood, i. 188), he must have 
soonbegun bis experiments in ceramics. The 
first date in his history of which we can be 
certain is 13 April 1671, when Charlee 11 
granted him his first patent; the next ia llie 
death of his daughter Lydia, 3 March 1673. 
In 1664 a new patent was granted him on 
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the expiration of his first, and from entries 
in a pocket-book (one of two now in the 
possession of the present proprietor of the 
pottery founded by him at Fulham) he is 
proved to have been alive in 1698. If he 
Di*f(an to experiment in pottery before 1640, 
he must have been an old man by the close of 
the century, and the 8uggesti6n that he died 
in 1737 is clearly indefensible. In this year 
died Dr. Samuel Dwight [o- v.J of Fulham, 
who was possibly the son of Dwight. Dwight 
is sometimes styled Dr. John Dwight, but this 
is probably an error, as he is called simply 
Jonn Dwight, gentleman, in both his patents, 
and is not dubbed doctor by any contemporary. 
Both the patents are printed in extenso m 
Jewitt's * Ceramic Art in Great Britain.' The 
first was granted on the strength of the state- 
ment in D wight's petition that 'John Dwight, 
Gentl. had discovered The Mistery of Trans- 
parent Earthenware, comonly knowne by the 
Names of Porcelaine or Cluna, and Persian 
Ware, as also the Misterie of the Stone Ware 
vulgarly called Cologne Ware ; and that he de- 
signed to introduce a Manufacture of the said 
Wares into our Kingdome of England, where 
they have not hitherto been wrought or made.' 
Although his claim to make what would 
now be called porcelain is discredited, and it 
is thought by some experts that stoneware 
had been made before in England, there is 
no reason to doubt the bona fides of the 
statements in Dwight's petition, and it is 
certain that at the date of it he had made long 
and patient investigations and experiments, 
and had brought, or was on the eve of bring- 
ing, the manufacture of stoneware to a per- 
fection unknown before in England or perhaps \ 
■elsewhere. So much is proved by a dated I 
piece of great beauty and importance now in | 
the South Kensington Museum. It is a half- ' 
length effigy of his daughter Lydia, lying I 
with head raised upon a pillow as she ap- \ 
peared after death, and is inscribed on the 
back * Lydia Dwight, dyd March 3, 1673.' I 
It is also certain that he made a substance 
which might have appeared to him to have \ 
been porcelain, for Professor A. II. Church 
says : * Dwight did nearly approach success in 
the making of a hard translucent ware simi- 
lar to hard oriental porcelain. The applied 
ornaments on his grey stoneware jugs and 
flasks, and even the substance of some of 
his statuettes, were distinctly porcellanous.' 
Six years after the grant of his first patent 
we find evidence not only of his fame as a 
potter, but also of the commercial success of 
the Fulham works. In the * History of Ox- 
fordshire ' (published 1677^ by Dr. Plot, the 
antiquary and keeper or the Ashmolean 
Museum, there occurs the following passage 



' The ingenious John Dwight, formerly M.A. 
of Christ Church College, Oxon., hath dis- 
covered the mystery of the stone or Cologne 
wares (such as d'Alva bottles, jugs, noggins), 
heretofore made only in Gtmnany, and by 
I the Dutch brought over into England in great 
quantities ; ana hath set up a manofacture 
of the same, which (by methods and contriv- 
ances of his own, altogether unlike those used 
' by the Qermans), in three or four years' time, 
he has brought it to greater perrection than 
, it has attained where it hath been used for 
I many ages, insomuch that the Company of 
\ Glass-sellers of London, who are the dealers 
for that commodity, have contracted with 
the inventor to buy only of his English manu- 
facture, and refuse the foreign.' 

The same writer notes among Dwight's 
other discoveries *the mystery of the Hes- 
sian wares and vessels for reteining the pene- 
trating salts and spirits of the chymists, and 
' ways to make an earth white and trans- 
parent as porcellane,' and states that 'to this 
earth he hath added the colours that are 
usual in the coloured china ware, and divers 
others not seen before,' and that 'he hath 
also caused to be modelled statues or figures 
of the said transparent earth (a thing not 
done elsewhere, for China aflfords us only 
imperfect mouldings^, which he hath diver- 
sified with great variety of colours, making 
them of the colour of iron, copper, brass, and 
party-coloured as some Achat-stones,' and 
again : ' In short, he has so advanced the Art 
Plastic that 'tis dubious whether any man 
since Prometheus have excelled him, not ex- 
cepting the famous DamophilusandCforgasus 
of Pliny {Nat, Hist. lib. xxxv. c. 12).' 

That this panegyric was scarcely excessive 
we have the testimony of one of the greatest 
living authorities. M. L. Solon, in 'The Art 
of the Old English Potter,' says of Dwight: 
' To him must be attributed the foundation 
of an important industry ; by his unremit- 
I ting researches, and their practical applica- 
tion, he not only found the means of supply- 
ing in large quantities the daily wants of the 
people with an article superior to anything 
that had ever been known before, but llesides, 
by the exercise of his refined taste and un- 
common skill, he raised his craft to a high 
level; nothing among the masterpieces of 
Ceramic art of all other countries can excel 
the beauty of Dwight's brown stoneware 
figures, either for design, modelling, or fine- 
ness of materiaL' 

Two of the finest of these figures (Mars 
and Meleager) are now in the British Mu- 
seum. In the same collection, recently en- 
riched from those of Mr. A. W. Franks and 
Mr. H. Willett, are a magnificent lifeHsised 



bust of Prince Rupert, nud several olher 
buBta nnd statuettes in white atoneware. At 
the South Keusiueton Museum are a beauti- 
fully executed little bust of James n aud a 
statuette of a cliilil with a skull at her feel, 
Bupposed to represent his daugliter Lvdia, 
fttulhere also ia the undoubted effigy of Lydia 
before mentioned. Wbat ha* been conjec- 
tured, to be a third memenio of this child Is 
a hand apparently cast from life, which is in 
the British Museum. Both museums con- 
t^n specimens of bis useful ware-muga, 
noggins, bell arminea, and the like, a nuniber 
of which were discovered some vears ago in 
a hricked-up cellar at the Fultam worka. 
Other s{>ecimens of Dwight's ware are iji pri- 
vate hands, but the identification of any of 
the more artistic pieces of Dwight's manufac- 
ture would have been dijticult now if it had 
not been for the preservation by bis descen- 
dants at the Fulham works of a few capital 
and authentic specimens, which were bouiht 
l^Mr.BayliaofPriorParkinl8C2. From 
bim they were acquired by Mr. C. W. Rey- | 
nolds, and are now generally known as the i 
Reynolds' Collection, which was dispersed by i 
auction in 1871. It ia from this source that i 
most of the finer specimens in the South Ken- | 
aijgton and British Museum came. | 

Whether Dwight himself modelled any of , 
the statuettes and busts that were produced 
at his works is not known. He is said to 
bave employed Italian workmen, and it is 
difficult to believe that such masterpieces of 
plastic art as the Meleager, the bust of Prinui 
Rupert, and several other pieces of the same 
stamp, could have lieen the work of any but 
a thoroughly trained sculptor. There ia, 
however, no doubt that he was a man of rare 
artistic taste, and some of the statuettes, and 
even the effi^ of Lydia, are not beyond the 
range of a skilled amateur. M. Solon seems 
to be inclined to give him the credit of all, 
and writes of the efflgyx ' We fancy we can 
trace the loving care of a bereaved father in 
the reproduction of the features, and the 
minute perfection with which the accessories, 
euch as flowers and lace, are treated.' 

Though successful with the ordinary use- 
ful ware ofcommerce, Dwight's more artistic 
productions do not seem to have attracted 
their due share of attention, and he is said to 
have buried his models and tools in disgust. 
The only trait of his character except his affec- 
tion for Lydia, of which we have evidence, is 
bis love of biding. One of his pocket-books 
contains memoranda of money (often con- 
siderable sums) stowed away in different 
holea and comera of his ovens and kitchen. 

Altogether few men at once so important 
Aud so long-lived bave left so few records of 



and Iheraselveg, and the little we 
I know ofhim has been obscured and confused 
by those who have written about bira. Kven 
I about bis daughter Lvdia conjecture has not 
been happy. Her efiigy is clearly that of 
, iittle more than an infant, and contradicts 
I the supposition (founded bv the lat« Mr. 
Jewitt on an entry in one of the pocket-books 
already mentioned) that this Lydia Dwight 
was fifteen years old when she died. The 
statuette in the South Kensington Museum 
which is supposed to represent Lydia Dwight 
has long hair, and is evidently of a girl older 
than theoriginal of the effigy. Thehandinthe 
British Museum is also too old for the effigy, 
and too young for a girl of fifteen. Aa the 
other entries in the same books begin in 1691, 
there is another reason for thinking that the 
Lydia Dwight who wrot« her name in it 
was not the same as she who died in 11)73, 
and it seems on the whole probable that, 
having lost his first Lydia iu infancy, he 
called a later daughter by the some name. 
That he bad at least one child who grew to 
maturity is more than probable, for in 1737 
the pottery belonged to a Margaret Dwight 
who married a Mr. White, and theworkswere 
in the possession of ber descendants till 1884. 
If Lydia Dwight was fifteen when she died 
in lt>73, this Margaret could not have been 
ber sister by the same mother, but if Lydia 
died in infancy it is at least possible that she 

[Jowitt's Ceramic Art in Great Britain ; 
Church's English Earthenware; Solon's Art of 
the Old English Potter ; Plofii Hiat. of Oxford- 
shire; LyEons's Eavirona. ii. 399, 400; Qent,. 
Mag. 1737 ; ChaBera's Marks iind Manograma; 
Art Journal, October 1862 ; Msteyards Life of 
Wedgwood.] C. M. 



sician, bom about 1669, ^ 
Dwight, who has been identified with the 
potter noticed in the preceding article. A 
brother Philip was vicar of Fulham from 
1703 till his death in 1729. Another brother, 
Edmund, was bom in 1676. In July 1687 
the &ther is described aa being then of Wi- 
gan, Lancashire (Oxford Matriculation JRe- 
giiler, cited in Welch, Alumni Wettmon. 



Christ Church, Oxford, 13 July 1687, when 
eighteen years of age, and as a member of 
that house proceeded B.A.23 May 1691, M.A. 
14Feb.l693(Qr/or<iGrarfBflto,1851,p.201). 
Some verses of his occur among the academi- 
cal rejoicings on tbe birth of James IPs son 
in 1688 1 others are in tbe collection celebrat- 
ing the return ofWilliam in &om Ireland in 
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1690. lie was admitted a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians 25 June 1 731 . On the 
title-pages of two of his medical treatises, 
published respectively in 1725 and 1731, he 
IS representea as a doctor of medicine ; but 
his degree was not recognised by the college 
(cf. lAstn of Coll. of Physicians in Brit. Mus.) 
He practised at Fulham, and dying there 
10 Nov. 1737, was buried in the church on 
the 17th (Ltsons, Eni'irons, Supplement, p. 
150). Dwight was the author of: 1. *De 
V^omitione, ej usque excessu curando ; nee non 
do emeticis medicamentis, &c./ 8vo, London, 
1722. 2. * De Hydropibus : deque Medica- 
mentis ad eos utilibus expellendos, &c.,'8vo, 
London, 1725. 3. * De I'ebribus symptoma- 
ticis . . . deque earum curat ione,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1731. This last treatise is dedicated to 
Sir Hans Sloane, whom Dwight was accus- 
tomed to consult in cases of more than or- 
dinary ditFicultv (cf. liis letter to Sloane, 
21 Nov. 17'2\,^ Addit. MS. 4043, f. 226). 
Dwight is sometimes wrongly credited (cf. 
Gent Mag. vii. 702) with the inventions in 
pottery made by John Dwight [q. v.] 

[Authorities as above ; Welch's Alumni West- 
mon. (1862), pp. 205, 207, 214, 222; Monk's 
Coll. of Phys. (1878). ii. 117-18; Faulkner's 
Fulham, p. 27.] G. G. 

DWNN, LEWYS, or more properly 
Lewys ap Rhys ap Owain (d. 1616?), 
deputy-herald for Wales, derived his usual 
surname from the family of his mother, 
Catharine, daughter of Captain Rhys Goch 
Dwnn of Cefn y (rwestad, and remotely de- 
scended from the Dwnns of Kidwelly, though 
since the fiftetinth century his branch of the 
family had been settled inPo\v\'sland. Ijewys's 
father, Rhys, the son of Owain, the son of 
Morns, the son of Ilowel, was also a Mont- 
gomeryshire man, and his elaborate pedigree, 
reaching back many generations, has been pre- 
served for us. Lewys was the sole child of 
his parents. He always * had a predilection 
for neraldic s^cience' and pedigrees, and be- 
came a disciple fi rst of 1 1 y wel ap Sir Matthew, 
and subsequently of William Llyn and of 
Owen Gwynedd. Among his fellow-students 
was Rhvs Cain of ( )swestrv. He was thus 
able to copy the pedigree books of all these 
authorities, and in the middle of Elizabeth's 
reign became famous himself as a genealogist. 
He was also a well-known bard, and is said 
to have b'en the poetical teacher of Bishop 
Richard Davies and others. If so, the pupu 
must have been very much older than tne 
master. In February 1685-6 Dwnn was, *at 
the request of sundry gentlemen,' appointed 
by Robert Cooke, Clarenceux king-at-arms, 
and Richard Glover, as marshal to William 



Flower, Norroy king-at-anaSy as their de- 
puties, to make heralds' yisitations in Wales. 
A plan for a similar visitation in Edward \Y% 
reign had never been carried out, but Dwnns 
experience and previous labours now gave an 
excellent opportunity^ for the collection of 
genealogical information in a district hitherto 
neglected by accredited heralds. In the patent 
Dwnn is commended for his 'former travels 
throughout the most part of the said country 
for attaining the knowled^ of pedigrees,' as 
well as for ' his painful diligence and his skill 
in the knowledge of the Welsh tongue.' 
Dwnn at once commenced his work, and 
though his patrons soon died, and he received 
no further Tormal patents, he continued his 
labours until 1614, though the amateur cha- 
racter of part at least of his visitstion perhaps 
prevented the manuscripts ever reaching the 
College of Arms. He met with manv diffi- 
culties. He apologises to the reader for the 
badness of his nanawriting, owing partly to 
his poverty not allowing him to employ a 
copyist, and partly to the hurry of some 

fButn^ to leave home and the inhospitable 
isposition of others, 'who would neither 
afford me meat nor lodgings merely for work- 
ing, but required money.' But he persevered 
despite all obstacles, and almost completed 
his work. It was put together in no sort of 
order, but it was famous for its superior ac- 
curacy over other visitations, since Dwnn 
kept fairly within his instructions to 'omit 
all high lines deduced from far above all me- 
mor\v For this reason it was selected for 
publication by the Welsh MSS. Society in 
preference to two other earlier collections of 
pedigrees by other heralds. They were col- 
lected accordingly from various scattered 
manuscripts and published in two magnificent 
quartos imder the editorship of Sir Samuel 
Rush Meyrick at Llandovery in 1846. The 
editor addedan introduction and copious notes» 
On Dwnn's researches most Welsh family his- 
tory depends. Dwnn is commended for his 
care in preserving the British tongue and the 
most famous works of the poets. Several spe- 
cimens of his poetical powers are interspersed 
among the visitation. Few particulars of 
Dwnn 8 personal life have come down to us. 
He lived at Bettws * in Cydewain on Berriew,' 
in Montgomeryshire. He married Alice, 
daughter and coheiress of Maredudd Vaine, 
and had six children, named James, Edward, 
Thomas, Charles, Mary, and Elizabeth. The 
date of his death cannot be ascertained, but 
his pedigrees go down to 1614. ' A large 
number of poems in Dwnn's autograph, and 
mostly of his own composition, are preserved 
at Peniarth. They are nearly all dated, and 
as the last date b 1616, Dwnn must have been 
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alive then, but probablv not much longer ' 
(Jtf(rt»/yont.CbW.ui. 123-30, PowjalandClub). 

[All that ia kDOirn of Dwaa'e life is collected i 
by Sir 3. It. M^Trick in bis Introdnction preflzed 
to vol. i. of Dwnn'a Heraldic Viaitalions of 
Walea.] T. F. T. | 

DWTER, MICHAEL (17ri-1826),IriBh 
insurgent, was bom in co. Wicklow in 1771. 
He took part in the insurrectionary inoTe- 
meat of 1798, joining Joseph Holt with a 
band of twenty or thirty insurgenta from the 
Wicklow mountains, where he subsequently 
jiunued a sort of bandit career on ma own 
account. He ie described as a handsome, 
intelligent Wicklow man, possessed of some 
fine traits of character. In 1S03 he waa 



n with him to Rath- 
D concur in Emmett'a 
attempt upon Dublin. It was in the house 
of hia niece, Anne Devlin, that Emmett lay 
for a tine concealed after the failure of his 
plans. Dwyer surrendered to Captain Hume 
onl7Dec.ie03. Tha'Bel&st News-Leller,' 
-which calls him a ' notorio usmountainrobber,' 
givee a minute account of his appearance and 
inanneTS. He was sentenced only to trans- 
portation, on the KTound of the humanity he 
had displayed. Grattan saya that, though 
placed on board the convict ship which waa 
to convey him to New South Wales, he died 
before the vessel started. Webb gives 1815 
aa the date of his death. But, according to 
Boss, he died in 18S0, having been for eleven 

Sars high constable of Sydney. lie married 
ary Doyle, a farmer's daughter ; Ross dates 
the marriage in 1778, perhaps a misprint for 
1788. 

[Belfast Ken-Letter, 23 Dec. 1 SOS, and 1 7 Jaa. 
1804; QrattsD'a Memoirsof Henry Grsttan, 1842, 
iv. 397 ; Ross's Correspondence of Cormrallis, 
1S69, iii. 2S3 ; Webb's Compendium of Irish 
Biography, 1878. p. 162.] A. G. 

DTCE, ALEXANDER (1798-1889), 
■cholar, eldest eon of Lieutenant-general 
Alexander Dyce of the East India Company's 
aerviee, was bom in GeorgeStreet, Edinburgh, 
80 June 1798. llis mother was a daughter 
of Neil Campbell of Duntroon and Oib, Ar- 
gyllshire, and a sister of Sir Neil Campbell, 
sometime governor of Sierra Leone. The 
Tear after nis birth his parenta sailed for 
India, leaving him in charge of two of his 
fiither'a sisters at Aberdeen. He was edu- 
cated at the Edinburgh High School, pro- 
«eeded in 1816 to Exeter College, OxJord, 
and took his bachelor's degree in 1810. It 
-was his father'a wish that be should enter the 
service of the East India Company ; but Dyce 
bad no taate forthis career, and accepted the 



alternative of taking orders. Between 1822 
and 18l'5 ho sened two curacies, first at 
Llanteglos, a fishing village near Fowey, 
Cornwall, and afterwards at Nayland in Suf- 
folk. In 1825 he abandoned clerical work, 
settled at Gray'a Inn Square, and devoted 
himself to literarv pursuits. So early as 1818, 
in his undergrecluate days, he had edited 
Jarvb's dictionary of the language of Shake- 
speare, and in 1821, shortly before his ordi- 
nation, he had pubiixhed at Oxford a little 
volume of translations in blank verse of se- 
lected passages of Quintus Smyraceus. In 
1826 he published 'Specimens of British 
Poetesses, and in 18'i7 Le edited Collins's 

giems. Twovoliunesof hIseditionofOeorge 
eele appeared in 18:2><, and were republislied 
in 1829 ; a third volume, containing rare 
works to which he had not had access when 
the earlier volumes were issued, followed in 
1H39. In 1830 he piiblisbed, from a manu- 
script, ' Demetrius and Enanthe' (Eletcher's 
' Humorous Lieutenant '). and collected the 
worksof John Webster in four volumes. His 
edition of the plays and poems of Robert 
Greene, in two volumes, appeared in 1831, 
and in 1833 he completed Gilford's edition 
of Sliirley, editing a part nf the sixth volume, 
and writ mg the memoir. Between 1831 and 
1835 he contributed to Pickering's ' Aldine ' 
serieseditionsofBeaitie, Pope, Akenside, and 
of Shukeapeare's poemn : and in 1833 he pub- 
lished ' Specimens of English Sonnets.' In 
183H-8 he edited tlic works of Richard Bent- 
ley, in three volumes. It had been hia inten- 
tion to produce an exhaustive edition of 
Bentley; but 'the indifTerence of general 
readers to classical literature,' he wrote 'to 
John Forster, 'prevented my carrying out 
the design.' In 1840 he published an edition 
of the works of Thomim Middleton, in five 
volumes, which was followed in 1843 by an 
edition of Skelton's works, in two volumes. 
The first volume of his elaborate edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher appeared in 1843,and 
the last volume (the eleventh) in 1846. In 
1850 he issued an edition of Marlowe, in 
three volumes ; in Ifi-S ' Hecollectiona of the 
Table Talk of Samuel Rogers;' and in 1857 
an edition of Shakespeare, in nine volumes. 
Dyce is best and most deservedly known by 
this edition of Shakespeare. Its textual 
criticism is of the highest value, and the 
brief annotations are always useful and to 
the point. The glossary is full and meeta 
moat of the difficulties. A vast number of 
Shakeapearean atudents regard it as the most 
readable and satisfactory of all the editions 
of the dramatist. A second edition of Web- 
ster,cBrefully revised, was published in 1867, 
one vol, ; Peele and Greene, one vol., were 
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re-edited in 1858; Marlowe, one voL, in 
1861 ; and Shakespeare, nine vols., in 1864- 
1867. His latest work was a revised edi- 
tion, in three vols., of Gilford's Ford. The 
preface to that work is dated * 15 Feb. 1869/ 
At the close of June 1868 he vrrote to his 
friend Forster that he was * imusuallv well ; ' 
but at the beginning of August he declared 
himself to be, thou^ free from pain, * ill, ill, 
ill, exhausted from inability to sleep and to 
eat, my nights intolerable, my days weari- 
some, because I cannot read, and when or 
how it is to end seems uncertain.* In another 
letter to Forster, dated 4 Dec. 1868, he wrote : 

* I suspect that I am very gradually dying, 
and if such is the case, I certainly have no 
reason to make any childish lamentation, for 
I have lived a great deal longer than most 
people who are bom into this world, and I 
look back on my past existence without much 
disapprobation.' He was suffering from or- 

Cc derangement of the liver. In the pre- 
to his edition of Gifford's Ford he states 
that the * languor and weakness consequent 
on a very long and serious illness' made it 
impossible for him to pursue any researches 
among the public records. But he continued 
working, though bedridden, to the end, pre- 
paring a third edition of his Shakespeare 
(which was posthumously published by the 
care of John Forster), and still busy with 
his unfinished translation (begun more than 
twenty years earlier) of Athenieus's * Deipno- 
sophists.' He died 15 May 1869, at 33 Ox- 
ford Terrace, where he had resided for the 
last ten years of his life. He bequeathed his 
valuable library, with his pictures and prints, 
to South Kensington Museum. The library 
contains manv Elizabethan rarities, and is 
rich in classical and Italian literature. 

For the Camden Society Dyce edited 
Kempe's * Nine Days' Wonder ; ' for the 
Percy Society Port er's * Two Angry Women 
of Abingdon,' Drayton's * Harmony of the ! 
Church,' and * Poems ' of Sir H. Wotton ; ' 
for the Shakespeare Society the old tragedy | 
of * Timon ' and the tragedy of * Sir Thomas \ 
More.' He also published * Remarks on Mr. 
J. P. Collier's and Mr. C. Knight's editions 
of Shakespeare,' 1844 ; * A few Notes on 
Shakespeare,' 1853 ; and * Strictures on Mr. 
Collier^ new edition of Shakespeare,' 1859. 
For manv years he was on terms of cordial 
relationship with Payne Collier, to whom in 
1840 he dedicated his edition of * Middle- 
ton ; ' but the friendship was afterwards in- 
terrupted, and finally dissolved. The manu- 
script of Dyce's projected translation of 

* AtnensBus ' is preservecl at South Kensing- 
ton. A translation of the * Deipnosophists ' 
was a formidable undertaking, ana it is 



doubtful whether, under any ciicomstances^ 
this labour of love could naTe been com- 
pleted. 

There have been editors more brilliant 
than Dyce, but his deep and varied learning, 
his minute accuracy, and his nice discrimina- 
tion have very rarely been equalled. So long 
as the best traditions of English scholarship 
survive his name will be respected. 

[Biographical notice by John Forster prefixed 
to Catalogue of the Dyce Library.] A H. B. 

DYCE, WILLIAM (1806-1864), painter, 
third son of WiUiam Dyce, M.D., RRS. 
rEdinb.), of Fonthill and Cuttlehill,co. Aber- 
deen (lineally descended from William Dyce 
of Belhelvie, co. Aberdeen, in 1565), and 
cousin of the Rev. Alexander Dyce [q. v.], 
was bom in Marischal Street, Aberdeen, on 
19 Sept. 1806. His mother was daughter of 
James Chalmers of W^estbum in the same 
county, and belonged to a family which had 
been honourably connected for centuries with 
the town and county of Aberdeen. Dyce was 
educated at Marischal College, university of 
Aberdeen, and took the degree of MA. at the 
age of sixteen. His father, who was a noted 
physician and of great scientific attainments, 
wished him to adopt either medicine or 
theology, both of which he had studied, in 
preference to painting. Dyce, however, se- 
cretly pursued his studies in art, and by selling 
his productions at last earned a sufficient sum 
to enable him to embark on a trading smack 
for London. He procured an introduction 
to the president of the Royal Academy, who 
immediately discerned Dyce's talent and ob- 
tained his father's permission for him to study 
art. Dyce set to work making drawings at 
the Egyptian Hall, and was soon after ad- 
mitted a probationer in the school of the 
Royal Academy. Not being satisfied with 
the system there,he eagerly embraced a chance 
of visiting Rome offered to him by Alexander 
Day [q. v.], with whom and with William 
Hoi well Carr [q. v.] he had made acquaint- 
ance. He started in the autumn of 1826 with 
Day, and remained in Rome nine months, 
paying special attention to the study of the 
works of Titian and Nicolas Poussin. In 
1826 he returned to Aberdeen, and, besides 
decorating a room in his father's house, he 
commenced his first picture of importance, 
* Bacchus nursed by the Nymphs of Nysa,^ 
which he exhibited in London at the Royal 
Academy in 1827. In the same year Dyce 
returned to Rome, and now developed his ten- 
dency to that form of art which was at first 
styled ' pre-Raphaelite.' Dyce may be said to 
have been the originator of the movement in 
the English school of painting. In 1828 h» 



punt«d a ' Madonna and Child.' Mr. Severn 
brought the German painter Oreibeck tosee it, 
who was followed by nnmbers of the German 
Bitiat-colony then working in Rome. They 
wereaslonished to find that aoyoungapainter 
bad unaided produced so excellent b work, 
painted on the principles whieh they had for 
yvara been Etrivmg to establish j their admi' 
ration went so far, that, hearing of Dyce's 
approaching departure &om Rome, c 
cnbing it to pecuniary reasons, they sub- 
scribed among themielvee a considerable sum 
of money to purchase the picture and enable 
him to prosecule his studies longer in Rome. 
Their kind assistance was not needed, and 
Dyce carried out hie intention of returning, 
reaching Aberdeen late in 1828, and set to 
work painting Madonnas and other similar 
eubiects. Finding that ibej did not meet 
with appmciation, be laid aside his brush 
and devoted himself to scientific pursuits ; 
not long afterwards he eained the Blackwell 
prize at Marischal College for an essay on 
' Electro-moguetism.' Shortly after this be 
accented an offer from the Hon. Mrs. Mac* 
kenae to mnlce a 
, Lord Seal 
Knee. This was so successful that he 
induced to turn his thouehte to portraiture. 
In 1830 he settled in EdinhurEh, where he 
remained for about seven years, during which 
time he painted over one hundred portraits ; 
these were executed in a simple and vigorous 
style that brought out some of the fineet 
qualities of his work, which remain hitherto 
almost unltnown to the world in general. 
His portraits of ladies and children were 
much admired. In 1832 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society at Edinburgh, 
and in 183G an associate of the Roval Scottish 
Academy ; this latter distinction he resigned 
on settling in London, when the honorary 
rank was conferred on him. He exhibited 
during these vears in Edinburgh the 'Golden 
A^,' the ' Infant Hercules,' 'Christ crowned 
with Thorns,' the ' Dead Christ ' (an altar- 

£'ece),&c., besides portraits; and also in Lou- 
in at the Royal Academy numerous por- 
Iraite and a "Descent of Venus' (from Ben 
Jonson's ' Triumph of Love'), which attracted 
some attention. During bis residence in Edin- 
bureh Dyce became intimately acquainted 
with several members of the board of trus- 
tees for manufactures ; he was frequently 
consulted by them as to the beet means of 
applying design to manufactures, and at last 
he matured and proposed a scheme for the 
improvement of their schools, which he pub- 
lished in the form of a letter to Mr. Macono- 
chie Wellwood {Lord Meadonbank). This 
pRinphlet came into the hands of the newly 



formed council of the school of design at 
Somerset House. Dyce was sent for, and 
eventually was requested by the president of 
the board of trade, Mr. Poulett "Thomson, to 
proceed to the continent on a mission of in- 
quiry into the working of schools established 
with a similar object in France, Germany, 
and elsewhere. Dyce returned in 1840 and 
^ presented a report, which was printed by 
order of the House of Commons and led to 
the remodelling of the school of design, of 
which Dyce became director and secretaiy to 
the council. These posts he held till 1843, 
when he was appointed inspector of the pro- 
vincial schools, which had been established 
on hiepropoaal, retaining a seat on the coun- 
cil, These poets he resigned after about a 
year and a half, In 1844 he was appointed 
professor of the fine arts in King's College, 
London, where he delivered a lecture on ■ 'Tlie 
Theory of the Fine Arts,' which attracted 
some notice, and which he published. In the 
same year be was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy, of which he became a full 
member in 1848. In the latter year it was 
found that by -mismanagement the affaire of 
the school of design had been brought to a 
deadlock. Dyce's services were again called 
into requisition, and be was appointed master 
of the ornamental class, and master of the 
class of design, lleiug, however, thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the scheme of management, 
and finding his views not accepted, he re- 
signed these posts, and severed his connec- 
tion with an enterprise which owed much of 
its snccess tu his profound knowledge of prin- 
ciples and hisadministrative ability. During 
bis connection with the school of design 
Dyce had but little time for painting ; be 

Sainted a 'Madonna andChild (Royal Aea- 
emj, 1848,tiurchB8edby the prince consort, 
and ei^ravea by T. Vernon in the ' Art Jour- 
nal,' 1855), ' St, Dunstan separating Edwj 
andElgiva'(Royal Academy, 1889), 'Titian 
teaching Irene da Spilemburgo' (Royal Aca- 
demy, 1640), and 'Jessica' (Royal Academy, 
1843). At this point Dyce, feeling that his 

fowenofpaintinghad grown rusty, and never 
aving studied seriously from the life, went 
through a course of study in Mr. Taylor's life 
Bchoof in St. Martin's Lane. This laudable 
action was shared by his friend W. Elty, E. A. 
[q. v.] The result was the production of one 
of his most successful works, 'Sing Joash 
shooting the arrow of deliverance," and of his 
cartoon for the competition in Westminster 
Hall. Thedestruction of the Houses ofParlia- 
mentby fire in 1831, and the conseouent erec- 
tion of the present huii dings, offered an oppor- 
tunity for the long-cherished idea of the en- 
couragement of national art at the national 
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expense. In April 1841 a select committee in the queen's robingnroom, together with 
of the House of Commons was appointed, and ' smaller compartments in the frieiey twenty- 
the evidence was taken of various artists, in- ' eight in all, to be completed in seven years 
eluding Dyce. This committee recommended from 1 July 1848 at a total cost of 4,800/. 
the employment of fresco-painting to deco- This contract, subsequently modified in some 
rate the vacant wall-spaces in the new build- ; particulars, turned out to be an unwise one, 
ings, and it was implied that the style of the owing to the limited portion of the year dur- 
Munich artists was the best to be adopted. | ing which work in fresco is possible in this 
In November 1841 a royal commission was climate, and the excessive amount of research 
appointed, with the prince consort as chair- ' and study necessary for the correct repre- 
man and Mr. P^astlake as secretary. In 1843 sentation of the details in the Arthurian 
a cartoon competition was held in West- legends. Another opportunity for indulging 
minster Hall, and in 1844 a fresco competi- what was perhaps his chief predilection in 
tion. This latter exhibition disposed of the art occupied mucn time; he was asked to un- 
object ions of some persons who alleged that dertake the interior decoration of the church 
no Englishman was capable of painting in | of All Saints, Margaret Street, an offer he 
fresco, and that Cornelius must be brought I was imable to refuse, which included a series 
over to execute them. Cornelius is stated j of frescoes from the life of Jesus Christ. This 
to have himself said that it was needless to he completed during 1858-9, while the House 
brinp him over from Germany w^hen Dyce*s ; of Lords* frescoes remained unfinished. Dyce 
services were available. Dyce, who enjoyed ! did not escape censure for accepting a second 
the confidence of the prince consort, was one ^ commission before the previous contract had 
of the competitors, though he never con- been fulfilled, and he nimself admitted that 
cealed his opinion that fresco was unsuited | to some extent he had laid himself open to it. 
to the English climate. In the meantime ! In 1860 his health began to fiail him, and his 
Dyce completed his first fresco of * The Con- sufierings were increased by his acute sen- 
secration of Archbishop Parker * in Lambeth sitiveness to the complaints made from time 
Palace, two heads from which he had sent 1 to time in the houses of parliament as to 
to the fresco competition. This caused him to I the non-completion of the frescoes. Finally, 
be one of the six artists selected for the fres- feeling that he would not live to complete 
coes in the House of Lords, and eventually them, he wished to return all the money he 
the commissioners decided that Dyce should ; had received for them. He died in his house 
complete a fresco in the House of Lords repre- at Streatham on 14 Feb. 1864, having corn- 
sent mg the 'Baptism of Ethelbert ' before any pleted but five of the frescoes in the queen's 
othercommissiouswere given. This was com- i robing-room, viz. those typifying *Ho.spi- 
pleted in 1840, and was so successful that the ' tality,* * Religion,' * Mercy,* * Generosity,' and 
commissioners gave five further commissions , * Courtesy,' as component parts of * Chivalry' 
to other artists, with instructions to adapt which the whole series was intended to de- 
tlieir frescoes to suit Dyce's design and colour- ' pict. Dvce was buried in St. Leonard's 
ing. Deforeexecutingthis fresco Dyce visited Church, Streatham, which had been enlarged 
Italy in ordtT to renew and perfect his studies from his designs. He married 17 Jan. I80O 
in fresco-painting, and addressed a paper on ' Jane Bickerton, eldest daughter of James 
the subject to the fine arts commission, which Brand of Milnathort, Kinross-shire, by whom 
was printed in one of their reports. Dyce (who died 29 Dec. 1885, aged 55) he left two 
was next employed by the pnnce consort ' sons and two daughters. Dyce*s time wa? 
to paint a fresco at Osborne of * Neptune fully occupied durmg the later years of his 
giving the Empire of the Sea to Britannia,* life, and his easel-paintings are not numerous: 
and also to paint one of the frescoes from the among those exhibited by him at the Royal 
masque of * Comus ' in the garden pavilion Academy may be noticed * The Meetin^r '^f 
at Buckingham Palace. While painting the Jacob and Racher( I860),* King Lear and the 
former Dyce suggested to his royal high- Fool in a Storm* (1851), *Christaber(18o5\ 
ness the suitability of the Arthurian legends * Titian preparing to make his first essay in 
as decorations typifying 'Chivalry* for the Colouring* (1859), *St. John leading home 
queen*s robing-room in the House of Lords, his adopted Mother' (1860, commenced in 
remarking that they should be treated in the 1844), 'George Herbert. atBemerton'(1861) 
way that the German fresco-painters had and 'Eleazar of Damascus* (1863). Dyce, who 
treated the Nibelungenlied, and that Maclise was deeply learned in theology and patristic 
was a fittinff painter for the task. The sub- literature, was one of the leaaers in the high 
jects were adopted by the commissioners, but 1 church movement. He was also an accom- 
the execution was entrusted to Dyce, who 1 plished musician, both as organist and com- 
agrced to paint in fresco seven compartments poser, and composed a ' Non nobis ' anthem, 
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fiometimes sung at the Royal Academy ban- 
quets. He founded the Motett Society, for 
tne study and practice of the church music 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, 
and in 1842-3 he published, in two quarto 
volumes, 'The Book of Common Prayer with 
the ancient Canto Fermo set to it at the 
Beformation,' with two dissertations on that 
kind of music. For this he received the 
Prussian gold medal of science and art from 
the king of Prussia, who was then interested 
in framing a liturgy for his. national state 
church. JDyce published numerous pam- 
phlets on art and other subjects, among them 
Deingone entitled 'Shepherds and Sheep,' 
in answer to Mr. RusKin's 'Notes on the 
Construction of Sheepfolds.* In 1853 he 
published a pamphlet on the National Gal- 
lery. His administrative abilities were 
highly thought of, and he drew up a set of 
statutes for Dulwich College. In 1851 he 
was appointed ajuror of the Great Exhibition, 
and pu olished a report on ' iron and general 
hardware;' in 1862 he was again ajuror of 
the International Exhibition appointed to 
iudge on 'stained ^lass and glass used in 
Duilding and decoration.' This was a subject 
to which Dyce had given great attention. 
His mastery of it was shown in his cartoon 
for the memorial window to the Duke of 
Northumberland in St. Paul's Church, Aln- 
wick, and in the so-called choristers' window 
in Ely Cathedral. In these Dyce carried out 
theories of his own in colour and execution ; 
nothing was left to the discretion of the 
workmen, as the artist had already thought 
out every detail. He often employed himself 
in architectural designs. Dyce also designed 
the florin which is now in use, and was ori- 

finally intended for a four-shilling piece. He 
eclined to stand for the presidency of the 
Royal Academy on the death of Sir Martin 
Shee ; he always took a prominent part in 
the deliberations of that body, and it was on 
his proposal that the class of retired acade- 
micians was established. He was also a 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia. His worlds were rather those 
of a learned student than an original artist, 
and were marked by a refinement of taste, ! 
rather than by any appeal to the feelings of : 
the spectator. Some of his pictures are in ! 
the Scottish National Gallery at Edinburgh. ' 
Twelve of his later paintings were exhibited 
at Manchester in 1887, but were inadequate 
examples of his art. Some of his studies are 
at the South Kensington Museum and at 
Owens Collie, Manchester. During his 
Teeidence in Edinburgh he etched the illus- 
trations to Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's ' The 
Horaydure Floods ' (published 1830), and . 



' Highland Rambles ' (published 1837). In 
all his manifold accomplishments he attained 
a high degree of proficiency. At the Royal 
Academy dinner of 1864 Mr. Gladstone, 
speakinff of Dyce's recent death, said he be- 
lieved tiat the very ideal of the profession 
of an artist had rarely been more honourably 
exhibited than in Dyce's character. 

[Information from Mr. J. Stirling Dyce, F.S. A. ; 
Memoir by J. Daffome in the Art Journal for 
1860; Encycl. Brit. (9th ed.); Redgrave's Diet, 
of Artists ; Kedgraves' Century of Painters.] 

L. C. 

DYCE^OMBRE, DAVID OCHTER- 
LONY (1808-1861), an eccentric character, 
was bom at Sirdhana, Bengal, in 1808. His 
grandfather, Walter Reinhard, a native of 
btrasburg, a carpenter by trade, went to 
India in 1764, where he became a soldier in 
the service of several of the native princes, 
and acquired from the sombre cast of his 
countenance the nickname of Sombre. In 
1777 the emperor of Delhi gave him the 
principality of Sirdhana, which on his death 
at AgT&y 4 May 1778, passed to his widow 
Zerbonissa, a dancing girl, who became be- 
gum of Sirdhana. By a concubine Rein- 
hard left a son, Aloysius Reinhard, otherwise 
known as Zuffer Yah Khan. This son died, 
leaving a daughter Juliana, who married 
George Alexander Dyce, commandant of the 
begum's forces. A son by this marriage was 
D. 0. Dyce. He was brought up in the house 
of the Begum Sombre, and educated by Mr. 
Fisher, the church of England chaplain at 
Meerut, but on attaining manhood joined the 
church of Rome. On 27 Jan. 1836 the be- 
gum died, and Dyce inherited from her up- 
wards of half a million sterling, which was 
paid over to him from the Anglo-Indian ex- 
chequer, where it had been deposited, and he 
then took the additional surname of Sombre. 
Previously to this he had been created by the 
pope a cnevalier of the order of Christ, in 
consideration of some very large gifts which 
the begum had made to his holiness. In 
October 18Ji6 he left Sirdhana, to which he 
never returned. In 1837 he went to China, 
coming back to Calcutta in February 1838. 
He then embarked for England, and landed 
at Bristol in August of that year. His ar- 
rival attracted much notice, as he brought 
with him a reputation of vast wealth and 
of being thoroughly oriental in education, 
customs of life, and manners of thought, and 
he soon became the most celebrated per- 
sona^ of the season. On 26 Sept. 1840 he 
married the Hon. Mary Anne Jervis, third 
daughter of Edward Jervis, second viscount 
St. Vincent. He was elected in the liberal 
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interest memlH'r for tjudbmy '29 June 1841, 
but aRur sitting until U April 1S42 vaa | 
unseated for ' gross, systematic, and exten- 
sive bribery,' and the borough was soon after 
disfranchised, mainly in consequence of the 
proceedings at the 1^1 election {Barron , 
and Auelin'* Ouet of Cuntrui-trtrd Electiom, 
1»44, pj>. i-i7-a->). He lived with UU wife 
until Maroh 1813, when a separation took ; 
place in consequence of his bemg put under 
restraint as a lunatic at the Clarendon Hotel, 
169 New Bond Street, London ; thence he 
was removed under the care of a keeper to 
Hanover Lod^, Regent's I'ark. On 31 July 
lS4tt a commission de lunatico ingidrendo 
was held at Hanover Lodge before Francis 
Barlow and a special jury, when a verdict 
' of unsound mind from '27 Oct. 1S42 'was re- 
turned. However,in September 1843 hewas 
allowed to travel under the care of Dr. Grant 
for the benefit of his health, but escaping 
from bis attendant at Liverpool, he left Eng- 
land and arrived in Paris on 2-2 Sept. Sir. 
Frere, who was ' the solicitor of the com- 
mittees of the person,' followed him to Paris, 
hut an application that Dyce-Sombre should | 
be delivered up to him to be sent back to 
England was refused by the French govern- 
ment. During the succeeding seven years . 
the unfortunate man was several times in 
England (with safe-conduct passes from the 
lord chancellor). Many inqmries were made 
as to the state of his mind, with varying re- 
Bult.f, and he lived on the surplus income of 
bis property allowed him by the lord chan- 
cellor after deducting an annuity of 4,000/. 
for the support of his wife. In August 1849 
be published in Paris ' Mr. Dyce-Sombre's 
Refutationof the Charges of Lunacy brought 
against him in the Court of Chancery : pub- 
lished by Mr. Dyce-Sombre, 1849.' This is 
a large and well-written work of 592 pages, 
in the compilation of which be is said to have 
beenassistedbyoMr.Montucci.Healso wrote 
another work called 'The Memoir,' brouglit 
out in English, French, and Italian, in whicb 
be grossly abused his brotber-in-law, Baron 
Solaroli. In the summer of 1851 be came to 
England to petition against the decisions of 
the court of chancery and with the hope of 
obtaining a supersedeas, but died at his lodg- 
ings, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, London, 
on 1 July 1851, and was buried in the cata- 
combs at Kensal Green cemetery on 8 July. 
Hia will, dated 25 June 1849, which was dis- 
puted by his widow and by his two sisters, 
Ann Mary Dyce, wife of Captain John Troup, 
and Oeorgiana Dyce, wife of Baron Peter 
Solaroli, was before the law courts for more 
than five years. At last, on 26 Jan. 1666, 
after the case had been argued nineteen days, 



Sir John Dodson gave judgment against the 
wilt, which judgment on appeal was con- 
firmed by tbe Judicialcommitteeof theprivy 
council on 1 July iDeane and Swabet/'e Cattr 
in EccUtuutical Cattrl; 1B5S, pp. 22-1^). 
Jlis widow married, 8 Nor. 1662, the Rif^t 
Hon. George Cecil Weld Forester, who in 
1874 became third Baron Forester. 

[Omt Mag. Angast ISfil, p. 201 ; IHnatratcd 
London NewB, 12 Jalj 18SI, p. 4S; SImihsd'i 
Rambles of an Indian Official (1841). ii. 377-99 ; 
MaileBOD's Becreatiopa of an Jadian Official ( 1872), 
pp. 138-5S; The Heirs of Mr. Dyc».^nibre v. 
The Indian GovemmeDt, ISSfi, p. IS ; Uae- 
naghten and Gordon's Reports of Caaes in Chan- 
cery (ISJO), i. 101-2, 116-37; Law Mag. and 
Law Rav. Aogast 18SS, pp. S5fi-68, s^ No- 
vember, p. IS^.] a. C. S. 



tialf, 5tb edition). He eubseqneutly took 
orders, and removed to London. In IT08 
he was keeping school in Dean Street, Fetter 
Lane, but some time after 1710 he obtained 
the meBtcrshlp of the tree school at Strat- 
ford Bow. In 1719 he laahly attempted to 
expose in print the peculations of the notori- 
ous John Ward of Hackney * in discharge of 
his [Ward's] trust about repairing Dagnam 
Breach.' Thereupon Ward sued Ih-che for 
libel, and at tbe trial, 18 June 1/19, was 
awarded 300/. damages (_Post Boy, 19 June 
1719, cited in Hobinsos, Hut. of Hackrey, 
i. 124). Dvche seems to have died between 
1731 and l?3n. Noentry of his burial occurs 
in the Bow roister from 1728 to the end of 
1739. No win or letters of administration 
are to be found in the calendars of the pre- 
rogative court of Canterbury. He left a 
family (dedication ofthei^/ie^/in^Drcfunuiry). 
His compilations are as follows: 1. ' Voca- 
bularium Ijitiale, or a Latin Vocabulary, 
in two parts,' 8vo, London, 1708 or 1709; 
5th edition, 8vo, London, 1728; 6tb edition, 
8vo, London, 1735. 2. ' A Guide to the 
English Tongue, in two parts,' 8 vo, London, 
1709; 2nd edition, 8vo, London, 1710; 14th 
edition, 12mo, London, 1729. This, the fore- 
runner of similar compendiums by Dilworth, 
Fenning, and Maror, had the honour of being 
ushered into the world with lines addressed 
to 'my ingenious Friend the Aullior' bj 
laureate Tate. Another less famous poet, 
by name John Williams, enthusiastically de- 



Recardswilt ^ew 'twas Dyche first taught to spdl. 
3. ' The Spelling Dictionary, or a Collection 
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of all the Common Words and Proper Names 
... in the English Tongue . . . Second edi- 
tion, etc./ 12mo, London, 1725; 3rd edition, 
corrected, 12mo, London, 1731. 4. * A New 
General English Dictionary, to which is pre- 
fixed a compendious English Grammar, to- 
f ether with a Supplement of the Proper 
^ames of the most noted Kingdoms, Pro- 
vinces, Cities, etc., of the World. Originally 
begun by the late Reverend Mr. Thomas 
Dyche . . . and now finished by William 
Pardon, Gent. Third edition,' 8vo, London, 
1740. Many other editions were subse- 
quently published. A French version, with 
plat«8, by Esprit Pezenas, appeared in two 
vols. 4to, Avignon, 1756. Dyche was also 
author of * The Youth's Guide to the Latin 
Tongue,' and * Fables of Phaedrus, rendered 
into familiar English.' A portrait of Dyche, 
by Fry, en^ved by J. Nutting, and prefixed 
to his ' Guide,' represents a comely personage 
in clerical costume. Another, but fictitious, 
portrait, engraved by Vandergutch, is some- 
times found adorning the * Spelling Diction- 
ary ' (Noble, continuation of Gkangeb, ii. 
137). 

[Works cited above; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. viii. 249, 3rd ser. viii. 9, 4th ser. iii. 395 ; 
Erans's Cat. of Engraved Portraits ; Lempriere's 
Universal Biography has a 'worthless notice.] 

G. G. 

DYER, Sib EDWARD (d. 1607), poet 
and courtier, son of Sir Thomas Dyer, kt., 
of Somersetshire, by his second wife, the 
daughter of Lord Poynings (more probably 
a daughter of one of the bastard brothers of 
Thomas, lord Poyninflrs, who died 18 May 
1646), was bom at Sharpham Park, Somer- 
setshire. Wood states tnat he had in Ox- 
ford 'some of his academical education,' either 
at Balliol College or at Broadgates Hall. 
Leaving the university without a degree, he 
travell^ on the contment ; and in 1666 he 
was at the court of Elizabeth. His patron 
in 1671 was the Earl of Leicester, over whom 
he seems to have exercised much influence. 
Li 1672 he addressed a very curious letter 
of advice to Sir Christopher Hatton, who 
had fallen under the displeasure of the aueen. 
Dyer himself had also incurred royal dis- 
favour, for Gilbert Talbot, writing in 1673 to 
his father, the Earl of Shrewsbury, says: 
' Dyer lately was sick of a consumption, in 
ffreat danger ; and, as your lordship knoweth, 
he hathb^q in displeasure these eleven years. 
It was made the queen believe that his sick- 
ness came because of the continuance of her 
displeasure towards him, so that unless she 
wotdd forgive him he was not like to recover; 
and hereupon her majesty hath forgiven him, 
and sent unto him a very comfortable mes- 



sage ' (Nicolas, Memoir), The writer of the 
letter also states that Leicester, with the con- 
nivance of Burghley, intrigued to make Dyer 
the queen's personal favourite in the place of 
Hatton. In 1580 Gabriel Harvey in a letter 
to Spenser ( Three Proper and WittieyFamiliar 
Letters) describes Sidney and Dyer as ' the 
two very diamondes of ner maiesties courte 
for many speciall and rare qualities.' From 
Harvey's 'Letter-Book' it appears that Spen- 
ser in 1679 obtained some of Harvey's poems 
and published them with a dedication ' to tho 
right Worshipfull Gentleman and famous 
Courtier Master Edwarde Diar, in a manner 
oure onlye Inglishe poett.' Early in 1684 
Dyer was sent on a diplomatic mission to the 
Low Countries. In May 1 586 he addressed a 
letter to Lord Burghley, whose patronage had 
been temporarily withdrawn. On 26 Aug. 
1686 articles of agreement were drawn up 
between Lord Burghley and ' Edward Dyer 
of Weston, in the county of Somerset, esqr.,' 
whereby Dyer was empowered, by the au- 
thority of the queen, to search and find out 
what manors, lands, &c., were concealed or 
detained from her majesty. In May of the 
same year (1586) Dyer addressed a letter of 
advice to Leicester on the subject of the ex- 

E edition for the relief of Grave. Sir Philip 
idney, his intimate friend, died in October 
1686, and desired by his will that his books 
should be divided between Dyer and Fulke 
GreviUe. In Davison's * Poetical Rhapsody,* 
1602, are * Two Pastorals ' by Sidney * upon 
his meeting with his two worthy friends and 
fellow-poets. Sir Edward Dyer and Sir Fulko 
Greville.' By a warrant dated 80 March 1688 
Dyer was granted by the queen all the lands 
which he had ascertained to have been con- 
cealed ' before the 20thNovember,l 668,1 Eliz., 
for five years next insuing' (Nicolas, from 
Larisd. MS. 66, f. 42). In 1689 he went on 
a diplomatic mission to Denmark. His me- 
thod of dealing with the forfeited lands gave 
dissatisfaction to the queen, and in March 
1692-3 he wrote to solicit Burghley's protec- 
tion. There is extant a statement by Dyer 
of ^ The whole course of my proceedings, both 
before and since the granting of her ma- 
jesty's Warrant unto me ' (Lansd. MS. 73, 
f. 87). Oldys reports in his 'Diary' that 
Dyer would never 'fawn and cringe' at 
court'. He soon came into favour with the- 
queen ag^ain, for on the death of Sir John 
WoUey in 1690 he was appointed to tho 
chancellorship of the order of the Garter, and 
was knighted! After this date little is heard 
of him. John Davies of Hereford, in the * Pre- 
&ce' to ' Microcosmos,' 1603, addresses him as 

Thou virgin knight, that dost thy selfe obscuro 
From world's unequal eyes ; 
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and there is a sonnet to him in the same 'Reply' — printed in ' England^s Helicon ' — 

volume. Thomas Powell has some dedicar had previously appeared among the poems 

tory verses to him in ^A Welch Bayte to appended to the 1598 'Arcadia.' InChetham 

Spare Prouender/ 1003. Dyer died in 1607, MS. 8012, pp. 143-53, is a lengthy ' Epitaph, 

and in the burial register of St. Saviour's, composed by Sir Edward I^er, of Sir Philip 

Southwark, is the entry: '1607, May 11. Sidney;' but in RawL MS. Poet. 85 it is 

S' Edward Dyer, knight, in the chancel.' ascribed to Nicholas Breton. A whimsical 

BenJonson toldDnimmond that * Dyer died prose-tract, 'The Prayse of Nothing,' 1585, 

unmarried.' Letters of administration of his 4to, of which a unique copy is preserved in 

estate were granted 25 June 1607 from the the Tanner Collection, has oeen attributed to 




lands and the amount of his debts, with a Petty Poems, or i£gl(Mrue8 chosen out of the 

8tatem<'nt of ' Monies received by virtue of right famous Sicilian Poet, Theocritus, and 

Sir Edward Staiford's warrant as for Sir translated into English verse,' Oxford, 1568, 

Edward Dyer's warrant of concealment be- 8vo. "When Dr. Grrosart collected Dver's 

tween 1585' and the 29th of April 1607.' His works in 1872, he could find no trace of this 

lands are stated in the manuscript to have book; and Collier had forgotten where he had 

produced a yearly rent of 130/., or to be worth seen it. It is preserved m the Bodleian Li- 

13,000/. at one hundred years' purchase ; and brary (Malone, 841), and was reprinted at 

his debts are estimated at 11,200/. 13«. 8^. the private printing-press of the Kev. H. C 
It is difficult to credit the statement of Au- ., Daniel, Oxford, in 1883. ' The authorship of 

brey, made on the authority of Captain Dyer, Sir Edward Dyer,' says Collier, ' is ascertained 

his great-grandson or brother's great-grand- by his initials and motto at the back of the 

son, that * he had four thousand pounds per title-page.' But this is an error, for the in- 

annum, and was left four-score thousand scription at the back of the title plainly 
pounds in money. He wasted it almost all.' i shows that the book was dedicated to, not 




great devotee to Dr. Joh. Dee and Edw. 1586, has laudatory notices of Dyer. From 
Kelly.' I a manuscript copy of Abraham Fraunce*s 

Dyer gained considerable fame as a poet * The Lawiers Logike,' 1588, it appears that 
in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, i Fraunce had intended to dedicate his poem 
Puttenham in 1589 pronounced him to be (under the title of 'The Shepheardes Logike*) 




During I Grosart's Introduction to the Writings 
his lifetime, and early in the next century, ' Ktlward Dyer, in Miscellanies of the Fuller 
critics were at a loss to know on what work j Worthies Library ; Hannah's Notes appended 
his fame rested. Edmund Bolton in * ITyper- ' to Poems of Sir Walter Raleigh, &c.; Wood's 
critica' savs that he ' had not seen much of Athenae, ed. Bliss, i. 740, &c. ; England's Helicon, 
Sir Edward Dyer's poetry;' and William I ?^^^"j^«° J ^*^"«1 H^^^^y'* Works, ed.Gro«irt, 
Drummond, coupling his name with Raleigh's, 1 1;./,' °; 5' ^-i i ' ^^^' ' *^^^~l' S?"«" 

V /rri ^ 1 r ^1 ^ r Bibl. Cat. 1. Tii*.l A TT R 

observes : * Iheir works are so few that have 



come to my hands, I cannot well say any- 
thing of them.' Kawl. MS, Poet. 85 con- 
tains a few poems ascribed, with more or less 
authority, to 1 )ver. His most famous poem i Wapping. Dver was sent to school by some 



Bibl. Cat. i. xii*.] A. H. B. 

DYERj GEORGE (1755-1841), author, 
was bom m London on 15 March 1755. Hi« 
father is said to have been a watchman at 



Songs,' 1588), of which several early manu- j was nineteen, and was for a long time at the 
script copies are extant. Some poems in head of the school. He received much kind- 
' England-s Helicon,' 1600, are subscribed : ness and access to books from Anthony 
*S[ir] E[dwardl D[yer];' but nearly all of , Askew [q. v.], then physician to Christ's Hos- 
them belong to Lodge. The sonnet entitled pital. In 1774 he entered Emmanuel Col- 
* The Shepherd's Conceit of Prometheus ' \ lefre, where he read hard and was in favour 
(which is undoubtedly Dyer's), with Sidney's | with Richard Farmer [q. v.], the master. He 
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took the B.A. degree in 1778. He became 
usher at the grammar school of Dedham, 
Essex, in 1779. He afterwards returned to 
Cambridge, where he was tutor in the family 
of Robert Robinson (1735-1790) [q.v.], then 
minister of a dissenting congregation. Ro- 
binson's influence led nim to unitarianism. 
Priestley, Gilbert Wakefield, and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld took notice of him. He had to give 
up any hopes of preferment ; lived in retire- 
ment at Swavesej, near Cambrid^ ; and was 
for a time usher m a school at mrthampton 
with the father of Charles Cowden Clarke 
[q. v.] In 1792 he went to London and 
took chambers in Clifford's Inn, where he 
ever afterwards lived. He was elected mem- 
ber of the Chapter Coffee-house Club, con- 
tributed to the 'New Monthly ' and * Gentle- 
man's Ma^fazine,'and was employed in various 
kinds of literary labour, such as making in- 
dexes and correcting the press. He had 
great knowledge of books ; ne visited libra- 
ries in all parts of the country to acquire 
materials for a bibliographical work, never 

Eublished ; and he had enough classical scho- 
irship to contribute * all that was original ' 
to Valpy's edition of the classics in 141 
volumes (1809-1881 ). When he had finished 
his eyesight gave way, and he soon became 
totally bUnd. In 1823 he had been nearly 
drowned by walking deliberately into the 
New River, close to Lamb's house, from 
sheer absence of mind, or possibly incipient 
blindness. Lamb describes the incident in 
his essay called ' Amicus Redivivus.' Dyer 
was a man of singular simplicity and kind- 
liness, with a totS absence of humour, and 
a pleasant conviction that ' a poem was a 
poem; his own as good as anvbody's, and 
anybody's as ^ood as his own. He was a 
source of infinite amusement to his friend 
Charles Lamb, who had entered Christ's 
Hospital when Dyer was a ' Grecian.' Lamb 
describes him in * Oxford in the long vaca- 
tion,' and makes fiin of him in many of his 
letters, while saying that ' for integrity 
and singleheartedness ' he might be ranked 
* among the best patterns of his species.' He 
swallowed the most preposterous of Lamb's 
stories, even to the report that he was to be 
made a peer ; and showed his kindliness by 
saying uiat Williams, who murdered two 
fimiilies, * must have been rather an eccentric 
character.' When Lord Stanhope appointed 
him one of his executors, the inference was 
that the testator must have been mad. He 
was utterly careless in dress. His ' nankeen 

Cmtaloons were engrained with the accumu- 
ted dirt of ages ; ' and his domestic arrange- 
ments were to match. This dovenly state 
of his abode excited the pity of a Mrs. Mather, 



whose third husband, a solicitor in cham- 
bers opposite to Dyer's, was dead. She told 
him that he should have some one to take 
care of him, and, after much consultation, 
a^eed to accept the duty herself. She married 
him accordingly, and is said to have greatly 
improved his appearance. Dyer died m Clif- 
ford's Inn *2 March 1841. Crabb Robinson 
saw his widow on her ninety-ninth birthday, 
7 Dec. 1860, when she was vigorous for her 
time of life. She died in May 1861 {Athenaum 
for 1861, p. 664). Dyer left a manuscript 
autobiography, quoted in obituary notice in 
the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' but it is not now 
forthcoming. 

Dyer's works are: 1. 'Inquiry into the 
Nature of Subscription to the 39 Articles ' 
[1789] ; second edition, with many addi- 
tions, 1792. 2. 'Poems, consisting of Odes 
and Elegies,' 1792. 3. * The Complainte of 
the Poor People of England,' 1793 (remarks 
on many questions of social and political 
reform). 4. ' Account of New South Wales 
and State of the Convicts, compiled [from 
various private journals] . , . with . . . 
Character of Thomas Fysche Palmer. . . . ' 

1794. 5. * Dissertation on Theory and Prac- 
tice of Benevolence' (sequel of above), 

1795. 6. 'Memoirs of tiife and Writings 
of Robert Robinson,' 1796. 7. ' The Poe?8 
Fate, a Poetical Dialogue,' 1797. 8. * Ad- 
dress to the People of Great Britain on the 
Doctrine of Libel. . . . ' 1799. 9. * Poems,' 
1801. 10. * Poems and Critical Essays,' 1802. 
11. 'Poetics, or a Series of Poems and Dis- 
quisitions on Poetry,' 1812. 12. * Four 
Letters on the English Constitution ' 1812. 
13. * History of the University and Colleges 
of Cambridge, including Notices relating 
to the Founders and Eminent Men ' (with 
engravings by Greig), 2 vols. 1814. 14. 'Ad- 
dress to the Subscribers to the Privileges,' 
1823. 16. ' Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge ' (a calendar of documents, with 
an English and Latin dissertation), 1824. 
16. ' Academic Unity ' (substance of Latin 
dissertation in the above), with preface on 
dissenting colleges and the London Univer- 
sity, 1827. Dyer contributed to the * Ana- 
lytical' and 'Critical' Reviews, to Leigh 
Hunt's 'Reflector,' and to the 'MontUy 
Magazine.' An account of some of his 
articles is appended to the 'Privileges of 
Cambridge.' 

A portrait is in the possession of Mr. 
Theodore Watts. 

[Mirror, vol. xxxviii. (1841) ; Gent. Mag. for 
1841, pt i. pp. 645, 546; H. Crabb Robinson's 
Dianr, i. 61-3, iii. 474 (and elsewhere); Tal- 
fourd's Final Memorials of Lamb (1855), pp. 161. 
170-81, 252, 260, 845-7.] L. S. 
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DYER, GILBERT (1743-1820), anti- more of Exeter, who seems to have died on 
quary and bookseller, son of Gilbert Dyer, a 24 Oct. 1811, aged 88. 

schoolmaster of considerable reputation on [Bymond's Widecombe-in-thc^Moop. p. 79 • 
the eastern side of Dartmoor, was bom m the tr^— •- v — v.-i. _ 1 -«*v a ,* , i *^ «; ' 
hamlet of Dunstone in the parish of Wide- 
combe-in-the-Moor, Devonshire, and baptised | 
on 14 Sept. 1743. After having been his ' 
father's assistant for some time he was ap- 
pointed in June 1707 master of the school setshire, was bom at Roundhill in that county 
at Tucker's Hall, Exeter, and laboured there j in 1512. He is said by Wood to have re- 
with credit for twenty-one years. About sided for some time at Oxford, probablv at 
1788 he opened a bookseller's shop opposite . Broadgates Hall, where Pembroke Codece 
the Guildhall in Exeter, and soon became the now stands, but he took no deg^ree. He sub- 
leading tradesman of that class in the west sequently entered the Middle Temple, bat 



Hone's Yeaivbook, p. 1469; Alfred, of a West 
England journal, 24 Oct. 1820.] W. P. C. 

DYER, Sir JAMES (1512-1582), judge, 
son of Richard Dyer of Wincanton, Somer- 



circulating 

library, the choicest and perhaps the most 1537. In 1547 he was returned to parlia- 
extensiveofany in the whole kin^om, except ment for Cambridgeshire. In 1551 he was 
the metropolis. To thispassageiione himself j thought by Cecil eligible for the mastership 
adds a note on theloveot books which inspired . of the rolls. He was called to the degree of 
Dyer and his son, also called Gilbert Dyer, \ seijeant-at-law on 17 Oct. 1552, when he 
who succeeded him, and on ^ their enormous g[&ve a ring inscribed with the motto 'plebs 
stock. Their collection of theology was as- sine lege ruit,' this being the first recorded 
tounding; it was stacked on manifold shelves ; instance of the ring bearing an inscription, 
to the angle point of the gable of their huge He was elected reader at his inn the same 
upper warehouse.' Dyer published in 1796 autumn, taking for his subject the statute of 
an anonymous tract, entitled ' The Principles wills. He was made king's Serjeant in Xo- 



of Atheism proved to be unfounded from the 
Nature of Man,' in which he aimed at esta- 
blishing that man * must have been created, 
Preserved, and instructed by Divine Provi- 
ence.' He issued in 1805 a volume called 

* A Restoration of the Ancient Modes of be- 
stowing Names on the Rivers, HiUs, &c. of 
Britain,' which had its origin in his desire 

* to explore the etymologies of a few rivers 
and towns near Exeter, and in which he 
traced their names back to the Gaelic. His 
subsequent work, * Vulgar Errors, Ancient 
and Modern . . . investigating the origin and 
uses of letters ... a critical disquisition on 
every station of Richard of Cirencester and 
Antoninus in Britain. To which is added 
Richard's original work' (1816), contained 
Dyer's tract on atheism, which appeared in 
1790, and the commentaries on Richard of 
Cirencester and Antoninus, which had been 
published in 1814. Several of Dyer's specu- 
lations in this volume were contributed to 



vember and knighted in the same year. In 
the following year he was again returned for 
Cambridgeshire, and on 2 March was chosen 
speaker of the House of Commons, in which 
capacity he made ' an ornate oration before 
the king's majesty.' His patent of counsel 
to the crown was renewed by Mary on her 
accession. He also held the omce of recorder 
of Cambridge, and acted as counsel to the 
university. In 1554 he was one of the coun- 
sel for the prosecution on the trial of Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton, for complicity in 
the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, but took 
no nrominent part in the proceedings. On 
8 May 1556 he was raised to the bench of 
the common pleas, whence he was transferred 
to the queen s bench on 23 April 1557. He 
was retransferred to the common pleas by 
Elizabeth on 18 Nov. 1558, and on 22 Jan. 
1559 superseded Sir Anthony Browne as pre- 
sident of that court. He attended in West- 
minster Hall on the trial of the Duke of 



the * Monthly Magazine' in 1809; they were Norfolk on the charge of conspiring with 
marked by labour and research. Until a few I the Queen of Scots against Elizabeth, but, 
days before his death he seemed in good I except to pronounce an opinion against the 
health, but a long walk overtaxed his powers, , right of the defendant to the services of 
and brought on a fever. He died at Exeter i counsel, did not interfere in the case. He 
on 19 Oct. 1820. He was twice married: first, ' went the midland circuit, where his impar- 
on 19 July 1772, to Sarah Sayer of the Ca- tial administration of justice caused him some 
thedral Close, Exeter, by whom he had two unpopularity with the country gentry. There 
children, Sarah, baptised at the cathedral 1 is extant among the manuscnpts of the Inner 
25 Feb. 1775, and Gilbert, baptised 9 June I Temple a defence of his conduct, elicited by 
1776; and second, in 1789, to Sarah Finne- . a frivolous petition presented by the justices 
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of Warwickshire to the privy council com- | 

flaining of certain alleged arbitrary acts. 
le died on 24 March 1682 at Great Staugh- 
ton, Huntingdonshire. By his wife, Marga- 
ret, daughter of Sir Maurice & Barrow, and , 
relict of Sir Thomas Elyot [q. v.], he had no \ 
issue. Dyer enjoyed a high reputation among | 
his contemporaries for incorruptible integrity, ' 
learning, and acumen. His praises were sung 
in an obituary poem by George Whetstones 
{Frondes Caduca, Auchinleck Press). Cam- 
aen (Annals, ed. Heame, ii. 392) speaks of 
liim in terms of brief but emphatic eulogy, 
^jlfter his death appeared a collection of cases 
compiled by him lx)th before and after his 
•elevation to the bench. As it covers the 
period between 1573 and 1682, the earlier 
cases cannot have been reported by him, and 
the precise date when he began to report is 
uncertain. The reports are models of lucidity, 
none but the material facts being stated, and 
the arguments of counsel and the decision of 
the judge being compressed into as small a 
compass as is consistent with precision. They 
are interesting as constituting the transition 
^m the year-book to the modem system. 
CJoke (-Bep. ed. 1826, pt. x. p. xxxiy) styles 
them * firuitful and summary collections/ but 
adds that they were not intended for publi- 
cation in their existing form. Written in 
Law French they passed through six folio 
editions in that peculiar dialect (1686, 1692, 
1601, 1621, 1672, 1688). The edition of 1688 
was annotated by Trebv, afterwards chief 
justice of the king's bench. An abridgment 
in French appeared in 1609 (Lond. 12mo), 
and another m English in 1661 (Lond. 12mo), 
the work of Sir Thomas Ireland. A trans- 
lation of the entire work, includins^ Treby^s 
annotations and some new cases tafien from 
the original manuscripts, with a brief life of 
the author, by John Vaillant of the Inner 
Temple, waspublished in 1794 (London, 8vo). 
Dyers reading on the statute of wills was 
also published as one of the ' Three Learned 
Reamngs made upon three very useful Sta- 
tutes/ London, 1648, 4to. 

nf cod's Athens Ozon. (Bliss), ii. 426 ; Lists 
of Members of Parliament (Official Betum of); 
Strjpe*s Mem. il i. 524; Commons' Jonmal, 
i. 24; Wynne's Serj.-at-law ; Dyer's Rep. p. 
lib; Dngdale's Chzon. Ser. pp. 89, 90, Ong. p. 
217 ; Machyn's Diary (Camd. Soc.), p. 26 ; Met- 
ealfe's Book of Knights, p. 104 ; Ck>bbett's State 
Trials, i. 870, 965 ; Fosses Lives of the Judges ; 
Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices ; Wal- 
lace's Bepcrters.] J. M. R. 

DYER, JOHN (1700 P-1758), poet, bom 
in 1700 or a year or two previously, was the 
second son of Robert Dyer, solicitor at Aber- 
glasney, Carmarthenshire. He was educated 



at Westminster, and placed in his father's 
office. On his father's death he gave up busi- 
ness to study art under Jonathan Richardson 
[q. v.], author of some w^ell-known books. 
He then rambled as an itinerant artist through 
South Wales and the neighbouring English 
counties, and in 1727 jubhshed his * Grongar 
Hill,' which soon obtained a reputation. An 
earlier version had already appeared as an 
* Irregular Ode' in a volume of miscellaneous 
poems published in 1726 by Savage. Dyer 
now visited Italy to study painting, and after 
his return published the * Ruins of Rome ' in 
1740. His health had been injured, it is 
said, by malaria fever caught in the Cam- 
pagna, and his painting was unsuccessful. 
He was ordainea by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
married a Miss Ensor, said to be a descen- 
dant of Shakespeare, and in 1741 became vicar 
of Cal thorp in Leicestershire. In 1751 he 
resigned this cure on being appointed by 
Lord Hardwicke, as chancellor, to Belchford 
in Lincolnshire, on the recommendation of 
Daniel Wray, a teller of the exchequer, and 
' a friend to Virtue and the Muses.' In 1752 
Sir John Heathcote presented him to the 
living of Coningsby, and in 1755 obtained 
for him from the chancellor the living of 
Kirkby-on-Bane, both in Lincolnshire, for 
which he exchanged Belchford. He was made 
LL.B. of Cambridge by royal mandate in 1752. 
He was now weU oif, though he seems to 
have spent more than he could well afford 
upon building. In 1757 he published * The 
Iieece,* upon which Dodsley remarked, ac- 
cording to Johnson, that he ^ would be buried 
in woollen.' In 1758 he died of *a con- 
sumptive disorder.' He left a son, who died 
in 1782, and three dau^^hters. Dyer's shorter 
poems were collected in 1761. 

Dyer's love of scenery at a period when 
the taste was out of fashion may give him 
some claims to remembrance. He was ela- 
borately criticised in Gilpin's 'Observations 
on the River Wye,' and by Scott of Amwell 
in his 'Critical Essays.' The severity of 
Johnson's judgment is condemned in DraJce's 
' Literary Hours;' but it may be said that 
Dyer's longer poems are now unreadable, 
thouffh there is still some charm in ' Grongar 
Hill and some shorter pieces. He is pro- 
bably best known by the sonnet addressed to 
him by Wordsworth. 

[Biog. Brit. ; Johnson's Lives of the Poets ; 
Doncombe's Letters, iii. 56-75 ; Nichols's Leices- 
tershire, iv. 78, 80 ; Welch's Alumni Westm, p. 
285 ; W. Arthur m * Red Dragon,' x. 208.1 

L S. 

DYER, JOSEPH CHESSBOROUGH 
(1780-1871), inventor, son of Captain Na- 
thaniel Dyer of the Rhode Island navy, was 
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bom at Stonnington Point, Connecticut, on 
16 Nov. 1780, and educated at the common 
school of Opdike's Newtown, now called 
Wickford, ISarragansett Bay. His mother 
died from hardships she underwent during 
the storming and ouming of New London 
under IJenedict Arnold. He had a turn for 
mechanics, and when quite a lad constructed 
an unsinkable lifeboat, in which he and his 
£Either took excursions along the coast. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the counting- 
house of a French refugee named Nancrede, 
to part of whost» business he subsequently- 
succeeded. He first came to England in 
1802, and was frequently in the country 
from that date until his final settlement 
here in 181 1 , when he married Ellen Jones, 
daughter of Somerset Jones of Gower Street, 
London. Thenceforward he devoted himself 
to mechanics, and was active in introducing 
into England several American inventions, 
which became exceedingly profitable to him 
and others. One of the first of these was 
Perkins's plan for steel-engravingf (1809); 
then followed fur-shearing and nail-making 
machines (1810), and the carding engine 
(1811). Fulton sent him drawings and spe- 
cifications of his steamboat in 181 1, and Dyer 
experienced many difiiculties and discourage- 
ments in bringing the system into use in 
England. In 1825 he took out his first patent 
for a roving frame used in cotton-spinning, 
invented by Danforth and subsequently much 
improved and simplified by himself. He lived 
at Camden Town until 181(J, when he settled 
in Manchester. He was associated with Wil- 
liam Tudor in founding the * North American 
Keview * (1^15), of which the first four num- 
bers were wTitten by Tudor and himself. He 
was also concemcHl in the foundation of the 
< Manchester Guardian ' in 1821. In 1830 he 
was a member of a delegation to Paris to take 
the contributions from the town of Manches- 
ter for the relief of the wounded in the revo- 
lution of July, and to congratulate I^uis- 
Philippt* on his accession. It was claimed 
that he, as chairman of the Reform League, 
was instrumental in procuring the prompt 
recognition of the French king by the British 

5'ovemment. He aided in establishing the 
loyal Institution and the Mechanics* Insti- 
tution at Manchester ; and was one of the 
original directors of the ill-fated Bank of 
Manchester, which, after a few years of great 

Sroaperity, came by fraud and neglect to a 
isastrous end, whereby Dyer lost no less 
than 98,000/. 

He engaged in the struggle for parliamen- 
tary reform and in the promotion of the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway, and in 
later years was closely associated with the 



Anti-ComUw LeajOfue, both in its formation 
and operations. & 1832 he eetablished ma- 
chine-makinff works at Gamaches, Somme, 
France, whidi were giyen up in 1S18, having, 
through mismanagement on the put of an 
agent, entailed great Ices on Dyer. 

After the death of his wife in 1^42, and 
when he had relinquished his extensive 
machine works at Manchester (afterwards 
carried on by Parr, Curtis, & Madeley), he 
resided with one or other of his sons, and 
occupied himself with science, literature, and 
politics. He contributed to various journals 
and read a number of papers before the Man- 
chester Literary and Pnilosophiod Society 
on physics, on political science, and on the 
origin of certain mechanical inventions. In 
these last he referred chiefly to the inven- 
tions he had himself been instrumental in 
introducing or developing. 

In 1819 he published * Specimens and De- 
scription of Perkins's and Fainnan*s Patent 
Sideroffraphic Plan to Prevent Forgery (of 
Bank Notes),' and in 1850 a pamphlet en- 
titled ' Remarks on Education.' He cherished 
a strong hatred of slavery, and wrote several 
interesting pamphlets on the subject, both 
prior to and during the American war. They 
were : 1. ' Notes on the Legalised Reclama- 
tion of Fugitive Slaves from the Free States 
of America,' 1857. 2. * Democracy,' 1859. 
3. 'Notes on the Slave-holders' Mission to 
England,' 1860. 4. < Notes on Political Mis- 
takes,' 1862. 5. * Letter to William H. 
Seward,' 1862. A few months prior to his 
death he wrote a treatise on * Longevity, by 
a Nonagenarian,' but the manuscript was 
lost at a publisher's. 

He died at Manchester on 3 May 1871, 
aged 90. His son, Frederick N. Dyer (living 
in 1888), is author of *The Slave Girl, a 
Poetical Tale,' 1848, and ' The Step-son. a 
Novt^l,' 2 vols., 1854. His youngest son, Wil- 
son Dyer (who died in 1867), was an artist. 

[R. Angus Smith's Ccntonary of Science in 
Manchester, 1883, p. 298; Evan Leigh's Science 
of Cotton Spinning, ii. 192; Dyer's Patents, 
1810-35, vide Alphab. Index to Specifications 
of Patents; Grindon's Manch. Banks, p. 296; 
Manch. Lit. and Phil. See. Proceedings, vols, 
iii-viii., 1864-9, and Memoirs, 3rd ser. vols. ii. 
iii. iv.] C. W. S. 

DYER, SAMUEL (1725-1772), trans- 
lator, bom in 1725, was the son of a rich 
jeweller in the city of London. His parents 
were dissenters, and he was intended for the 
ministry. With this object he was removed 
from a private school kept by Professor Ward 
near Moorfields, and was sent to Dr. Dodd- 
ridge's academy at Northampton. Thence 
he proceeded to Glasgow, ana afterwards to 
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Ley den, where he matriculated 10 Sept. 1743 clared that Hawkins's character of Dyer was 
ana remained two years. He returned to * greatly overcharged and discoloured by the 
England an excellent classical scholar, a good malignant prejudices of that shallow writer 
mathematician, master of French, Italian, who, having quarrelled with Burke, carried 
and Hebrew, and a student of philosophy, his enmity even to Burke's friends' (Pbiob, 
He refused, however, to become a minister. Life of Maloney p. 419). Dr. Percy agreed 
or to take to any re^lar work, preferring to that it was on the whole a gross misrepre- 
apend his time in literary society. He was sentation. Burke wrote the following notice 
an original member of the club formed by Dr. of Dyer in one of the London papers (not, 
Johnson in the winter of 1749, which met however, as Malone * believed,' for the * Chro- 
weekly at the King's Head in Ivy Lane, nicle'): 'He was a man of profound and gene- 
Through the influence of Dr. Chandler he ob- ral erudition, and his sagacity and judgment 
tained the work of translating into Latin a were fully equal to the extent of his learning, 
number of tracts left by Dr. Daniel Williams, His mind was candid, sincere, and benevo- 
the founder of the library; but he soon tired lent, his ftiendship disinterested and unalter- 
of his task. After a visit to France he re- able. The modest simplicity and sweetness 
solved to translate Toussaint*s ^ Les Moeurs,' of his manners rendered his conversation as 
but after the first sheets were printed refused amiable as it was instructive, and endeared 
to go on with it. Dyer's means at this time him to those few who had the happiness of 
were very limits, his father having died and knowing intimately that valuable and unos- 
left the bulk of his property to his widow tentatious man.' 

and eldest son and daugnter. Dr. Johnson Sir Joshua Reynolds and Malone both be- 
and Sir John Hawkins vainly pressed Dyer lieved that Dyer was the author of * Junius's 
to write a life of Erasmus, but ne consented Letters.' The evidence on which they formed 
to revise an old edition of Plutarch's * Lives.' this opinion was of the weakest circumstantial 
For this edition (that published by Tonson kind, and was chiefly built up on the fact that 
in 1768) he translated the lives oi Pericles immediately after Dyer's death, Reynolds, 
and Demetrius, and revised the whole work, who was one of his executors, entered his 
receiving 200/. in payment. He had also acted rooms in Castle Street, Leicester Square, and 
as tutor in Greek to Richard Gough. In 1761 j found William Burke destroying a large 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, | quantity of manuscript. On Re3molds ask- 
ing for an explanation, Burke answered that 
the papers were of gp:«at importance to him- 
self, and of none to anybody else (Petbb 
BuRiLE, Public and Domestic Life ofE. Burke, 
of his knowledge and respect for his jud^- | p. 08, ed. 1863). 
ment as to appeal to him constantly, and his i I)yer*s portrait was painted by Reynolds, 
aentence was final' (Dr. Percy, quoted by | and a mezzotint was engraved from it. Many 
Malone in Priob, Life of Malone^ p. 4i26). years after Dyer's death Dr. Johnson bought 
Through this club Dyer first formed the ac- | a copy to hang in the little room which he 
quaintance of Burke, with whom he after- i was fitting up with prints (Cbokeb, Boswell, 
wards became extremely intimate. Chamier, , p. 269). Bell, the publisher, had a small en- 
another member, obtained for Dyer an ap- j graving done from the mezzotint, and pre- 

S)intment in connection with the war oflice. i fixed it to a volume containing the poems of 
y the death of his mother and brother Dyer | John Dyer [q. v.] 
came into possession of 8,000/., which he in- I [Hawkins's Life and Works of S. Johnson, 
vested in India stock, wishing to become a j i. 220-32; Prior's Life of E. Malone, pp. 419-26; 
director of the company. Failmg in this, he ' J. C. Symons's William Barke the Author of 
apeculated with his fortune, at the suggestion j Junius, p. 118; Peacock's Leyden Students 
of Dr. Johnson, in annuities on Lord Verney's (Index Soc.), p. 32 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 



and in 1766 was put on the council. He joined 
the * Literary ClTlb' on its formation in 1764, 
and was a constant attendant at its meeting ; 
the other members had * such a high opinion 



estate, and lost the whole of it, not without 
damage to his reputation as a man of honour. 
Immediately after his loss he was seized with 
an attack of quinsy, from which he died 
16 Sept. 1772. It was hinted that he had 
•committed suicide. The money he left was 
insufficient to pay for his funeral. 

According to Sir John Hawkins, Dyer wil- 
fully neglected the opportunities of his life, 
and was by his own choice and determination 
a sensualist of the worst type. Malone de- 

TOL. XYI. 



ix. 261 ; Boswell's Johnson, ed. a. B. Hill, 1887, 
i. 28, 478, ii. 17, iv. 11 ; Piozzi's Letters, ii. 339 ; 
Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vi. 266; Koyal 
Society's Lists.] A. V. 

DYER, THOMAS HENRY, LL.D.( 1804- 
1888), historian, bom 4 May 1804, m the 
parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, Loudon, 
was educated privately. His early years 
were spent in a West Lidia house, but upon 
the passing of the Negro Emancipation Act 
he relinquished a commercial career and 
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devoted himself to literature. He travelled from the fall of Conatantinople to the end of 

upon the continent, and embodied hie ob- I the Crimean war. It was a clear and pain^ 

servntions in a series of works upon the to- taking compilation^ whose main object was 

pography, histon\ and antiouities of Rome, to expound the origin and nature of the 

Athens, and Pompeii. He also became a vo- European concert. A second edition in ^ve 

luminous contributor t<i I>r. William Smith's volumes appeared in 1877, in which the nar- 

clapsical and biographical dictionaries, and rati ve was revised and extended, and brought 

to the publications of the I'seful Knowledge down to 1871. Dyer's latest work, *0n Imi- 
Society. For several years Dyer was en- tative Beauty,* with preliminarv remarks on 

gaged in thn study of -Eschylus, endea- beauty, &c., appeared m 1882. ITie universitv 

vouring to emend his tragedies and to restore of St .'Andrews gave him the degree of LL.D. 

certain lost passages, and in 1841 he pub- His last years were spent at Bath, in which 

lished his * Tenta.mina .Eschvlea.* He next citv he died 80 Jan. 1888. 
took up the study of Calvin, and in 1^ mib- [Academy. 1 1 Fob. 1 888 ; Athen^nm, vols, for 

lished his *Lile of Calvin, compiled W ig^o. 1864. 1868, and 1888; and Dver's various 

every authentic source, and particularly from works cited above.] ' G. B. S. 

his correspondence. His view of Calvin's 

character is rather severe, but his work is DYER, WILLIAM (d. 1096), noncon- 

grounded upon original documents of an un- formist divine, was at one time minister of 

doubted and important nature, as well as Chesham, and subsequently of Cholesbury, 

upon the various preceding biographies. In Buckinghamshire. Granger {Biog. HUt. iii. 

18(W) Dyer published * A History of the City 336) says he was ejected in 1662, but his name 

of Rome.' It was the first attempt to give a (see Lipscomb, Buckinghtxmahire, iii. 322) ap- 

connected narrative of the rise, progress, and pears as minister in 1663. He was a preacher 

decline of the city. Dyer was much indebted at St. Anne's, Aldersfifate Street, in London, 

to the works of Papencordt , Gregorovius, and about the time of the plague. Kennet t affirms 

Am|)ere. In 1868 Dyer published^ The History that in later life he joined the quakers; but 

of the Kings of Rome. It was preceded by although he certainly sympathised with their 

an erudite dissertation upon the sources from views there is nothing to support this state- 

which the early history of Rome is derived, ment, except that at his death in 1696, when 

The author took a highly conservative view, '' about sixty, he was buried in the quaker 

in opposition to Niebuhr. His treatise com- burial-ground at Southwark. Calamy says 

bined *the profound learning of a German he * inclined to the quakers,* but there is no 

scholar with the sound sense, clearness, and record of his having been received into the 

forc«» of a good English writer' (At/ienrpumj Society of Friends. He was a pious, melan- 

25 .Tan. 1868). Dyer maintained the credi- choly man, and an effective and fervent 

bility of the main outlines of the story. His preacher. His literary style has been com- 

theories were warmly combated by, among pared to that of Bunyan. 
others, Professor Seeley, in an edition which He wrote: 1. * A Cabinet of Jewels, or a 

he issued of Livy's First Book. Dyer replied Glimpse of Sion's Glory,' 1663. 2. ' Christ's 

in an essay entitled ^Roma Uepralis; or the Famous Titles and a Believer's Golden Chain,' 

Newest Phase of an Old Story' ( 1872), and in 1668. 3. * Christ's Voice to London and the 

*A Plea for Li\'y ' (1873). Dyer spent much Day of God's Wrath; Sermons in the time 

time in exploring the ruins of Pompeii, and of the Plague,' 1666. 4. * Mount Sion, or a 

his narrative of the remains wont through draught of that Chureh which shall never W 

several editions. In 1867 he published * Pom- destroyed,' 1689. His works were reprinted 

peii: its Histor}^, Buildings, and Antiquities.' at Glasgow in 1761. 




portant discoveries recnntlv made in the citv, TkvxroTn /j r»io\ -wr i i. 

and ospeciallv the excavation of the DionV- DYFRIG (d. 612), Welsh samt. [See 

siac theatre in 1802. had suggested the pre- I'^^Ki^'i^^-J 

paration of this new dissertation on Athenian DYGON, JOHN (Jl. 1512), Benedictine 

topography and antiquities. The work was monk and musician, was admitted bachelor 

admirahlv illustrated, and the author showed of music at Oxford in April 1512. He is said 

himself familiar with the latest researches, to have been prior of the monastery of St. 

Dver's most important work was the ' History Augustine at Canterbury, and has been con- 

oi Modem Europe,' which originally appeare<l fused with another John Dvgon, who was 

in 1861-4, in four volumes. It represented abbot of the same monaster^' from 1497 to 

the labour of years, and chronicled t he period 1509. Prior Dygon has been 'identified, with 
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much probability, with one John Wyldebere, 
who at the dissolution became vicar of Wil- 
lesborough, and was still there in 1642. The 
several conjectures as to Dygon's individu- 
ality are discussed in Grove s * Dictionary of 
Music/ iv. 626. His onlv extant composi- 
tion is printed in Hawkinses 'Historv of 
Music/ ii. 618, and shows him to have been 
in advance of many of his English con- 
temporaries. 

[Dugdale's Monasticon, ed. 1846, i. 123; 
Weever's Funeral Monaments, p. 259; Willis's 
Mitred Abbeys, i. 64; Wood's Fasti, ed. Bliss, 
i. 34.] W. B. 8. 

DYKE, DANIEL, B.D. (d. 1614), puritan 
divine, was bom at Hempstead, Essex, where 
his father, who had been silenced for noncon- 
formity, was a minister. He received his edu- 
cation at Cambridge, proceeded B.A. at St. 
John*s College in 1696-6, and M. A. at Sidney 
Sussex College in 1699; became fellow of the 
latter house in 1606, when or soon after he pro- 
ceeded B.D., and became minister of Cogges- { 
hall, Essex. On the publication of Whitgift^s 
articles in 1683 he was suspended for noncon- 
formity by the Bishop of London ( Aylmer), 
and directed to leave the county. He ac- 
cordingly removed to St. Aibans, where he 
became a preacher, and it is recorded that his 
ministry was ^particularly acceptable and 
profitaUe.' Dyke strove to effect a more 
thorough reformation in the church, and com- 
bined with others for that purpose. This, 
with the fact that he had neglected to take 
priest's orders, and refused to wear the sur- 
plice (counting them remnants of popery), 
and was accused of teaching doctrines con- 
trary to the tenets of the church, caused 
Aylmer to suspend him, and in default of 
submission to deprive him of his preferment. 
The parishioners petitioned Lord-treasurer 
Burghley, who is said to have frequently be- 
friended Dyke, to intercede with Aylmer for 
his restoration, which was done ; but the 
bishop declined, as charges of incontinency 
had also been made against Dyke. This led 
to his character being investigated, and he 
was tried for the alleged offence at the St. 
Albans sessions, when the woman who had 
accused him confessed her fraud and publicly 
implored his forgiveness. Burghley again in- 
terceded on his behalf, but Aylmer still re- ; 
fused to restore him, as he considered the i 
parish sufficiently served and Dyke would : 
not take priest *s orders. He died in 1614 : 
the place of his burial is uncertain. Brook { 
{laves of the PuritarUf ii. 235) says he ' was 
a man of unblemished character, a divine of ' 
great learning and piety, and a preacher of 
sound heart-searching doctrine;' Bishop Wil- 1 



kins classes his sermons among the most ex- 
cellent in his day, and of his * Mystery of 
Self-deceiving ' Fuller says that * it is a book 
that will be owned for a truth while men 
have any badness in them, and will be owned 
as a treasure while they have any goodness 
in them.' His name or that of his brother, 
Jeremiah Dyke [q. v.l, is among those of the 
ministers who siibscribed the * Book of Disci- 
pline * (Bbook). 

Dvke wrote : 1. * The Mystery of Self-de- 
ceiving/ 1615. 2. *Certaine comfortable Ser- 
mons vpon the 124 Psalme/ 1616. 3. * Six 
Evangelical Histories: of Wat«r turned 
into Wine, of the Temple's Purgation, of 
Christ and Nicodemus, of John's last Testi- 
monv, of Christ and the Woman of Samaria, 
of the Ruler's Son's Healing/ 1617. 4. * Ex- 
position upon Philemon and the School of 
Affliction,'^ 1618. 5. *Two Treatises: The 
one, of Repentance ; the other, of Christ's 
Temptations.' His works were collected and 
published by his brother in two volumes in 
1636. 

[Fuller's Worthies, i. 437 (ed. 1811) ; Baker's 
MS. Collect, xv. 79 ; Manuscript Register, p. 385 ; 
Strype's Life of Aylmer, p. 104 (ed. 1824) ; Neal's 
Hist, of the Puritans ; Wood's Athenae Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 788; Williams's Christian Preacher, 
p. 453 ; Brook's Puritans, ii. 235 ; Carter's Hist, 
of Cambridge, p. 376 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. xii. 127, 176, 3rd ser. ix. 534.] A. C. B. 

DYKE, DANIEL (1617-1688), baptist 
divine, son of Jeremiah Dyke, M.A. [a. v.], 
minister of Epping, E^sex, was educated first 
at a private school in the country, and then 
sent to Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
where he appears to have remained until he 
took the degree of M.A. He received episcopal 
ordination, but this was subsequently dis- 
puted, and on a marriage performed by him 
being sought to be set aside he produced his 
letters of ordination. He is stated (Lansd. 
MS. 459, fol. 109) to have been presented 
to East wick, Hertfordshire, about 1636, and 
to have resigned in 1658. In 1645 his great 
le^rnin^ and brilliant oratory caused him to 
be appointed to the rectory of Great Had- 
ham, Hertfordshire, a living worth 300/. per 
annum, by the parliament. Cussans (Hist. 
Hertfordshire f * Edwin8tree,*p. 18(3) says this 
was because his principles were opposed to 
those of his predecessor. In 1651 he was ap- 
pointed by Oliver Cromwell one of his chap- 
lains in ordinary, and in 1653 a trier for the 
approval of ministers, an office for which his 
learning, judgment, and piety rendered him 
well qualified, and was, with two exceptions, 
the only professed baptist on that commission. 
Although urged to conform he resigned his 
preferments immediately after the Restora- 

V 2 
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tion, asserting that however well disposed the of the same name, for there is a record of a 
king might t>e towards dissent the royalists sermon being preached at Epping by Jeremiah 
would insist on the expulsion of the noncon- Dyke in 1623, and a minister of that name 
formist clergy and their persecution. Calamy, , was presented to Stanstead Abbots, Hert ford- 
however, counts him among the ejected minis- shire, in 1(U0, which he resigned in 1C44. 
ters (yonconf. Meitwr. ii. ;J04). Dyke con- Fuller, too, says he was * guardian of bU 
tinned to preach whenever an oiyortimity brother's works,' which he published in ltJ3o. 
offered, and, although writs were frequently The following works are attributed to him: 
issued for his a])preliension, was never im- 1 . * A. Counterpoison Sjgainst Covetousnes.' 
prisoned longer than a few hours. In Fe- 1619. 2. * Grood (Conscience, or a Treatise? 
bruarv 16<>8, after pn*aching for a vear on shewing the Nature, Means, Marks, Benetit, 
trial. The was *set apart ' as joint elcfer with and Necessity thereof,* 1624. 3. *The Mis- 
KitHn to the baptist congregation at Devon- chiefe and Miserie of Scandals, both taken 
shire Square, London, which office he con- and given,' &c., 1631. 4. * The Righteous 
tinned to hold until his death in 1688. His Man's Tower, or the ^'^Y to be Safe in a case 
remains were interred in the dissenters' burial- of Danger,' 16i^. 5. * The Right Receiving 
ground in Bunhill Fields, his funeral sermon . of and Rooting in Christ,' 1§40. 6. * The 
bei ng preached by Warner. Dyke was a man Worthy Communicant, or a Treatise showing 
of smcere piety, a grave and solid divine, i the due order of Receiving the Sacrament of 
and humble and unobtrusive in disposition. ; the Lord's Supper,' 1642. He also pubUshed 
Crosby {Hut, Baptists, i. 359) says tiiat 'his several sermons and made additions to the 
modesty was such that he could never be per- i works of his brother, Daniel Dyke, B.D. 
suaded to publish anything under his own , [Brook's Lives of the Puritans, ii. 279; Faliers 
name; ' but it is certain that the following | Worthies, Hertfordshire, p. 437(ed. 1811); Xew- 
were written wholly or in part- by him : , court's Repert. Eccl. ii. 248 ; Follep's Hist. Cara- 
1. *The Quakers' Appeal Answered, and a bridge, p. 154; Cussans's Hist. Hertfordshire, 
full Relation of tlie Occasion, Progress, and * Braughing,' p. 40; Carter's Cambridge; Notes 
Issue of a Meeting at the Barbican between ^^^ Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 863.] A C. B. 




He also edited a volume of sermons by his John's in the same town, was bom on 10 March 
fatlier, .Toremiah Dyke. ! 1828. Whentenyearsoldhe played the organ 

[Palmers Nonconformist's Momorial, ii. 304; in liis grandfather's church. Snort ly after 184<) 
Wilsons Hist, of Dissenting Churches, i. 433 ; i his fatlier moved to Wakefield, wfiere Dykes 
Crosl)y*s Hist, (if the Bjipt ists. i. 355-9 ; Clutter- attended the proprietarv school until October 
bucks Hertiorilshirei 1827). iii. 165, 401 ; Cus- 1843, when he entere'd at St. Catherine? 
sanss Hist, of Hertfordshire. Hundred of Ed- | College, Cambridge. Here he distinguislie^i 
wmstroe. p. 180: Fuller's Worthies; Smith's h im self as an amateur musician; he was instru- 
Antiquakeristica.] A. C. B. , mental in founding the University Musical So- 

DYKE, JEREMIAH {d. 1020), puritan ciety, at whose early concerts his performances 
divine, was the son of a minister at Hemp- of comic songs were a great feature (Grove, 



stead, Essex, dispossessed for nonconformity, 
and the brotlier of DanitU Dyke, B.D. [q. v.] 
He took his degrees at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, but the date is unknown. After 
taking orders he was preferred to the living of 
Epping in Essex in 1609, which he held till 



Diet, of Music, i v. 204 a). He graduated senior 
optime in January 1847, and in the same year 
was ordained deacon to the curacy of Malton, 
Yorkshire. In 1849 he was appointed minor 
canon and precentor of Durham, and the uui- 
versitv of Durham conferred on him the hono- 



his death. His name or that of his brother is rary Mus.Doc. degree. In 1862 Dykes was 



among those of the ministers who subscribed 
the * Book of Discipline' (Brook, Liven uf 
the Puritans). I le is described »is having been 



appointed vicar of St. Oswald's, Durham, 
when he resigned the precentorship, though 
still retaining his minor canonry. His latter 



a man of a * cheerful spirit and eminently | years were embittered by disputes "with his 
useful in his ministry,' of moderate views, and diocesan. Dykes was a high-churchman, with 
one who, although he disliked ceremonies, | pronounced views on doctrinal and liturgical 



submitted, so far as his conscience permitted, 
to their use, yet as being a thorough puritan 
at heart. Brook says he died in 1020, and 
was buried in his parish church ; but if this 
be so there must have been another minister 



questions. The bishop was a low-churchman, 
who was determined to suppress what he re- 
garded as heresy. The struggle was carried 
on with much bitterness on Doth sides. The 
bishop refused to license the vicar's curates, 
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and Dykes was left with all the care of a St. John's in 1791, and opened for divine 8er- 
great parish on his unaided hands. At last vice on 13 May 1792. Dykes was the first 
the stress was too creat for him. His mental incumbent, but though an extremely popular 
and bodily health broke down about the end preacher he never realised from his pew-rents 
of 1874, and, though at times he rallied, he ' the amount invested in the building, and the 
never regained his strength and gradually deficiency, over 500/., was made good by 
sank until he died at St. Leonards, 22 Jan. private subscription. Two hundred sittings 
] 876. He was buried in the churchyard of were added to the church in 1803, and the 
St. Oswald's on 28 Jan. steeple was built at the same time. In 1833 

Dykes's literary works consist of sermons, Dykes became master of the Charterhouse at 
published singly and in Fowle's* Plain Preach- Hull, and took up his residence then*, and in 
ing for a Year ; an * Introduction on the Man- I the following year was also presented to the 
ner of Performing Divine Service, prefixed to vicarage of North Ferriby, where the duties 
the Annotated Book of tJommon Prayer;* were performed by a curate. The benefactions 
* Eucharistic Truth and Ritual, a Letter to of Dynes to the town of Hull were numerous ; 
the Bishop of Durham ' (1874) ; and contri- it was chiefly through his exertions that the 
butions to the ' Theologian and Ecclesiastic ' female penitentiary was built in 1812, and one 
and * Literary Churchman.' But it is by his of the main objects ofhis life was to supply the 
hymn-tunes that he will be chiefly remem- I deficiency of cnurch accommodation. Christ's 
bered. Mostof these appeared first in* Hymns i Church, founded in 1821, St. James's Church, 



Ancient and Modem, of which collection 
they are by fer the best and most popular of 
the modem compositions. They are charac- 
terised by remarkable melodic beauty and 
also by the excellent way in which they are 
written for the words to which they are set. 
Though their style is perhaps too much that 
of the part-song, yet, judged from the point 
of view of most similar modem compositions, 
they are undoubtedly the best of their kind. 
Dykes also wrote several services and an- 
thems. He was married in 1850 to Susan, 
daughter of G. Kingston, esq., by whom he 
had two sons and four daughters, all of whom 



founded in 1829, were offshoots of St. John's; 
and he furthered by his eloquence and his 
purse the erection of the Mariners' Church, 
St. Stephen's and St. Paul's, and the enlarge- 
ment of the church at Drypool. In spite of 
advancing years he continued to discharge 
his duties as incumbent of St. John's until 
about eighteen months before his death on 
23 Aug. 1847. Durinff his long ministry he 
followed worthily in tie footsteps of Joseph 
Milner, who had laid the foundation of the 
religious revival in Hull ; his doctrinal views 
were moderately Calvinistic, and the chief 
features of his sermons were persuasiveness 



survived him. and pathos. On political questions he was 

[Obituary notices in Literary Churchman and [ * ^^^^ ?^^ was emphatically opposed to the 
other papers ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] W. B. S. j concession of the Roman catholic claims, 

I though chiefly from religious motives. 

DTKES, THOMAS (1761-1847), divine, I Aselection from his sermons was published 
was bom at Ipswich on 21 Dec. 1761, and, • by the Rev. W. Knight, incumbent of St. 
after goin^ to a boarding-school at a village ' James*s Church, Hull, together with a * Me- 
in the neighbourhood, entered his father's moir and Extracts from his Correspondence,* 
business. An illness, however, led him to W the liev. John King, incumbent of Christ 
turn his mind to religion. After taking the ' Cfhurch, Hull, in 1849. Among his sepa- 



ordained to the curacy of Cottingham, near Death of the Rev. Miles Atkinson ' (1811) ; 
Hull, in 1788. In October 1789 he was andasermon'On the Doctrines of the Church 
ordained priest to the curacy of Barwick-in- of England, considered in relation to their 
Elmet, having a few months previously mar- I Moral Influence ' (1817). 
ried Mary, the daughter of Mr. Hey, a well- [Memoir by the Rev. John King mentioned 
known surgeon of Leeds, by whom he had above; Funeral Sermon by the Rev. W. Knight, 
a family. He was now bent upon supply- The Christian Pastor's Removal from Earth to 
ing the want of churches in Hull by build- Heaven (1847) ; and a notice in the Christian 
ing a new church at his own cost in the Observer, vol. xlviii. (1848), where mostof the 
parish of the Holy Trinity, and, in spite of dates are incorrect.] L. C. S. 

the oppoaition of the corporation, who were DYMOCK, ROGER (^.1395), theolo- 
the patrons of the living, he obtained the gian, studied at Oxford, and there proceeded 
aanction of the Archbishop of York. The : to the degree of doctor in divinity. He is 
chiurch was consecrated under the name of I known only by an unpublished treatise, 'Ad- 
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versus duodecim errores et hajreses Lollar- ■ DYMOKE, SiR JOHN (d. 1381), kind's 
dorum/ addressed to liicKard II. From the < champion, or champion of England, whose 
account given of the Paris manuscript of , functions were confined to the performance 
this work, that it was directed ^ adversus of certain ceremonial duties at coronations, 
lil>ellum famosum Lollardorum puhlicatum is stated to have been the son of John Dy- 
atque allatum apud West monaster ium in moke, by his wife, Felicia HareviU. The 
ostio aula) re^alis in uleno parliamento,* it is i family has been variously traced to the village 
clear that it is a replv to the twelve * con- ' of the name in Gloucestershire and to the 
elusions * of the Lollards which were produced Welsh borders near Herefordshire. The im- 
in the parliament of 1395, and which have portance of Sir John and of his descendants 
been often printed (Ann. Ricardi, pp. 174 et was due to his marriage with Margaret (6. 
seq., ed. T. Ileame; Fa/fciculi Zizanioru?nf 1326), daughter of Thomas de Ludlow (6. 
pp. 360-9, ed. W. W. Shirley, 1858; Wil- 1800). The lady was the only granddaughter 
KINS, ConciL Magn<B Britann. iii. 221 et seq. ; ' of another Thomas de Ludlow, and his wife 
Lewis, Life and SufferinffM of John Wiclify Jane Marmion, daughter by a second wife of 
jp. ;^7-4i^, ed. Oxford, 1820; the last two , Philip Marmion, last baron Marmion. This 
irom the Cottonian MS., Cleopatra, E. ii.; cf. ' Philip Marmion (d. 1291), lord of the cai^tle. 
Walsixgham, Hist. Anglic, ii. 216, ed. H. T. of Tamworth, Warwickshire, and of Scri- 
Riley). Of I )ymock*8 work four manuscripts i vebby, Lincolnshire, claimed descent from 
are mentioned. One Leland found in Wells the lords of Fontenay-le-Marmion, hereditary 
Cathedral Library, but this had disappeared | champions to the dukes of Normandy, and it 
when the ^ Catalogus Codicum Manuscrip- 1 was asserted that from the time of the Nor- 
torum Anglise' was published iil 1097. The | man conquest Philip Marmion 's ancestors had 
second, in the Cottonian Library (Ot/to, C. > acted as king's champions at every coronation. 
XVI.), perished in the fire of 1731. Of the It is tolerably certam that Roger Marmion, 
other two, one is in the University Library w-ho died in 1129, was acknowledge as king's 
at Cambridge {Catal. Codd. MSS. Angl. i. j champion in Henry I's reign, although he had 
pt. iii. 171, r^o. 2;^3), and the other in the i no opportunity of liilfilling his functions, and 
l)ibliothdque Nationale at Paris (Crr^a/. Codd. that his tenure of Tamworth and Scrivelsby 
MSS. Bibl. Reg. iii. 411 6, No. 3381, Paris, was in grand serjeanty, i.e. on conditions of 
1744, fol.) The Cambridge manuscript de- , performing the duties of his office. The cere- 
scribes Dymock as a monk, while the Paris | monial details observed at coronations before 
copy, with greater antecedent probability, the reign of Richard H are not recorded, and 
makes him a Dominican friar. I not hing is therefore posit ivelyknowrn as to the 

[Mund's Comin. de Scriptt. Brit, cdxli. pp. ' "Ppearance of any member of the Marmion 
386 et !<eq. ; Bnle's Scriptt. Brit. Cat. vii. y, | family at any coronation; but there is strong 
pp. ol3 ot seq.; Qutkif and Echard's Scriptt. i presumptive evidence that Philip Marmion 
Ordinis rrsedicjitonim. pp. 699 6, TOO «; Tanners acted asking's champion at the conmation 
Bibl. Brit. p. 242 et stq.] II. L. P. of Edward I, 19 Aug. 1274. On Philip Mar- 

mion's death without male issue in 1291, his 




wards he became prior of St. Amoul, near and on her death it became the propertv of 
Chartrt's in Lrunce, and obtained another | her niece (daughter of her sister Mai^ra) 
small b'nofice in that country. Dodd, who i Jane, wife of Alexander de Freville. Mean- 
describes him^ as a | person of ^at reading I ^hile the manor of Scrivelsby was the in- 
and curiosity suys he was alive in 1 718, being , heritance of Philip Marmion's daughter Jane, 
then very old. I ]jy \y\^ second wife, and descended to her 




figures of th»* Old, 16.6, l8mo; 8th edit, he claimed, by virtue of his holding the manor 
corrected, London, 168/, 12mo. :5. A geo- of Scrivelsby in right of his wife, to act as 
ffrai)hical historj-, 8vo. 4. A miscellaneous kings champion. This claim was disputed 
dictionary, 4to, manuscript. , by Sir Baldwin de FreWUe, the owner of 

[Dodd's Ch. Hist. iii. 481 ; GillowsBibl. Diet. Tamworth Castle through his mother, Jane, 
ii. 149 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.J , a granddaughter of Philip Marmion. The 

T. C. lord-ste ward temporarily decided in Dymoke's 
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favour. It was stated that Edward III and 
Edward the Black Prince had both admitted 
that the office went with the manor of 
Scrivelsby, and not (as Freville asserted) 
with Tamworth Castle. Freville, who was 
idlowed time to produce documents before a 

Edrmanent decision was given, did not press 
is claim owing to ill-health. Dymoke died 
about Aprill381,andFrevilleon30Dec. 1387. 
Lady Dymoke survived her husband, and at 
the coronation of Henry IV, 13 Oct. 1399, put 
her son Thomas forward to claim the office 
of champion. The son of the last claimant of 
the Freville family again disputed the cham- 

5ionship,but failed to convince the court, and 
ied 4 Oct. 1400, before the matter had been 
finally discussed. The claim of the Dymokes 
was not again seriously contested. Sir John's 
widow died in 1417. Her son Thomas, who 
performed the duties of champion at the coro- 
nations of Henry IV and Henry V, died in 
1422, leaving the manor of Scrivelsby to his 
aon Philip (by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard Hebden). Philip acted as champion 
at Henry VI's coronation, and died in 1455. 
According to extant directions issued by 
Henry Vl to Philip Dymoke, the champion 
at the time of the coronation received m)m 
the keeper of the royal wardrobe a rich ao- 
eoutrement, which formed part of the perqui- 
sites of the office. From accounts of later 
coronations we know that this included an 
elaborate suit of armour and a well-capari- 
soned horse, together with twenty yaros of 
crimson satm (cf. Not^ and Queiiesy oth ser. 
Tii. 401 ). It was the champion's duty to ride 
on his horse into Westminster Hall at the 
beginning ofthe coronation banquet, and three - 
times to formally challenge to combat any 
person who disputed the sovereign's title. The 
champion flung his gauntlet down as soon as 
the herald had announced the challenge. On 
no occasion was any opposition offered. vVhen 
the champion tooK tne gauntlet up for the 
third time, the sovereign drank to him from a 
golden cup, which was afterwards handed to 
the champion, who drank to his sovereign and 
became the owner ofthe cup. At Henry I V's 
coronation the champion's proclamation was 
made at six places in the city of London as 
well as at Westminster. 

Sib Thomas Dtmokb (1428 P-1471), Sir 
Philip's heir, took part with the Lancastrians 
in the wars of the Roses. He had married 
Margaret, daughter of Richard, lord Wells, 
and aided Lord Wells*s son, Sir Robert, in . 
collecting an army in Lincolnshire in the 
interest of Henry VI and the Earl of War- 
wick in March 1470-1. Edward IV sum- 
moned Dymoke and Lord Wells to London 
to explain the conduct of Sir Robert. Fear- 



ing the kings anger, they took sanctuary in 
W estminster, and on receiving the royal par- 
don promised to induce Sir Robert Wells to 
disband his army. This they failed to do, and 
Edward marched to Lincolnshire and defeated 
Sir Robert's forces at Edgecote, near Stam- 
ford (13 March). Sir Robert was beheaded 
on the battle-field, and his father, Lord Wells, 
and brother-in-law. Sir Thomas Dymoke, met 
with the same fate, by gross treachery on the 
king's part, in London immediately after- 
wards (Wakkwobth, Chr(m,j pp. 8, 9 ; Poly- 
DOBE Vebgil, Hist, (Camd. Soc.), pp. 12(^7 ; 
Bentlby, Excerpta Huttorvcay p. 282). 

Sib Robebt Dtmoke (^.1546^ Sir Thomas's 
son, was restored to all his fiBLther's property ; 
was a knight-banneret ; acted as sheriff of Lin- 
colnshire in 1484, 1502, and 1509 ; performed 
the duties of champion at the coronations of 
Richard in, Henry VII, and Henry VIII; 
distinguished himself at the siege of Toumay, 
and (Ued 13 April 1546, being buried at 
Ilaltham, Lincolnshire. His son (by his 
second wife, Jane Sparrow), Sir Edward, was 
sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1536, 1547, 1556, 
and 1557, and acted as champion at the 
coronations of Edward VI, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth. Sir Edward married Anne, daughter 
of Sir George Talboys, and coheiress of her 
brother Gill^rt, lord Talboys of Kyme. His 
portrait is in the College of Arms. His eldest 
son, Robebt Dykoke {d. 1580), is stated by 
catholic biographers to have been dragged in 
a weak state of health, before the Bishop of 
Lincoln and charged with recusancy. He 
was imprisoned at Lincoln, and is asserted to 
have died in confinement. He was buried at 
Scrivelsby in 1580 (Gillow, Bibliogr, Diet, 
ofCathoUcs', Challoneb, 3fnnoi>«, i.) Ro- 
bert's son. Sir Edward {d, 1625), was cham- 
pion at James Fs coronation. His g^ndson 
Charles performed the office at Charles I's 
coronation ; after showing himself a staunch 
royalist, he died at Oxford in 1644, and left 
2,000/. to the king. His body was removed 
to Scrivelsby in 1655. Sir Edward Dymoke 
(d, 1664), Charleses nephew, was champion 
at Charles Il's coronation, being knighted the 
day before. Sir Edward's son. Sir Charles, 
champion to James II, was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Charles (i. 1703), champion at 
William and Marjr's and at Anne's corona- 
tions. Of this champion, who was returned 
M.P. for Lincolnshire in 1698, 1700, 1701, 
and 1702, Pryme writes in his * Ephemeris 
Vitfle ' that he ' holds certain lands by exhibit- 
ing on a certain day every year a milk-white 
bull with black ears to the people, who are 
to run it down, and then it is cut in pieces 
and given among the poor. His estate is 
almost 2,000/. a year, and whoever has it is 
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champion of England/ Sir Charles's second 
son, Lewis {d. 1760), was champion to 
George I and George II. Lewis's heir was 
a collateral relative, Edward {d. 1760), 
whose son John (rf. 1784) was champion at 
George Ill's coronation, when there was 



of Friends, some of them having been among 
its earliest members. Djmond was in busi- 
ness as a linendraper at Exeter. In 182$ 
he published anon3m[iou&ly ' An Enquiiy into 
the accordancy of War with the Principles 
of Christianity, and an Examination of the 



some talk of a Jacobite accepting the formal Philosophical Reasoning by which it is de- 
challenge. John's son, Lewis {d. 12 May fended . . .* It passed through four editions, 

1820, aged 57), claimed in 1814 the barony and has been reprinted in America. He 
of Marmion as owner of Scrivelsby, but with- founded an auxiliary peace society at Exeter 
out success. The last occasion on which the in 1825, and was for four years on the com- 
champion appeared was at the coronation of ' mittee of the Peace Society. In 1826 he 
George IV (19 July 1821), when Henry \ published* Observations on the Applicabihty 
Dtmoke (1801-1865) performed the cere- of the Pacific Principles of the ^ewTesta- 
mony as the representative of his father, the I ment to the Conduct of States, and on the 
liev. John Dymoke, rector of Scrivelsby ! Limitations which those Principles impose 
(Lewis's brother), who deemed the office in- | on the Rights of Self-defence ' (the 7th tract 
compatible with the functions of a clergyman, of the Peace Society's series). In 1829 was 
The champion rode up Westminster Hall in , published posthumously his chief book, * Es- 
great state, accompanied by the Duke of ' says on the Principles of Morality and on 
VVellington and Lord Howard of Effingham the Private and Political Rights and Obli- 
(for a full account of the ceremony then ob- ' gations of Mankind.* This was favourably 
served see Gent. Mag, 1821, pt. ii. pn. 16, reviewed by Southey in the 'Quarterly Re- 
109, with plate and letter-press by Sir Walter ' view ' for Januaiy 1881. It is an exposition 
Scott). This Henrv, the last champion, was ' ofethical theories in harmony with those gene- 
at one time in the navy, wrote against ' rally held by the Friends, attacking Paler s 
Brougham's defence of Queen Caroline in ■ utilitarianism and resolving moral obligation 

1821, was created a baronet in April 1841, I into the * immediate communication of the 
and died 28 April 1865, when his title be- ' willof GKxi.' It is, however, more devoted to 
came extinct {(rent. Mag. 1865, i. 802). His ' the application than to the ultimate theory of 
brother John, rector of Scrivelsby, died in moral principles, and attacks duelling, war, 
November 1873, and his nephew, the latest and the lax morality ofprofessions and trades, 
representative of this branch of the familv, ' It has passed through nve editions. In 1872 
Henry Lionel Dymoke {h. 1832), died in 187/ . Joseph Pease of Darlington bore the expense 
A cap-a-pie suit of plate armour of the Eliza- ' of translating and circulating the book in 
bethan period belonging to the hereditary Spain. Dymond died of consumption on 
champion ofScrivclsby, and worn at George I's I 6 May 1828, aged 31. He married Anna 
coronation, was sold at Cliristie's in 1877, and Wilkey at Plymouth 3 July 1822, who sur- 
purcliased for the collection at Windsor. ' vived till 1849, and had by her two children, 

The chief part of the mansion of Scrivelsby Mary Anna, married to Henry Barrett, and 
was destroyed by fire late in the last century, ' Charles Jonathan, who died in infancy. In 
and the present house is largely a new build- 1832 appeared * The Church and Clergy; 
ing (cf. Gent. Mag. 1821, pt. ii. pp. 395-7). showing that Religious Establishments de- 
In tlie church of the village are the tombs of rive no countenance from the nature of 
Sir Robert Dymoke {d. 1546), and of Lewis Christianity, and that they are not recom- 
(r/. 1760). There are also mural tablets to the mended by Public Utility ... by the late 
memory of John (^/. 1784), of Lewis (rf. 1820), Jonathan bymond.' Various extracts from 
and of the Rev. John, father of Sir Henry his works have been separately reprinted. 

Dymoke. [Smith's Cat. of Friends' Books; prufdce hy 

[T. C. Banks's Hist, of the Marmion Family, George Bush to American edition of PrineipU-s 

1816; Palmer's Hist, of the Marmion Family, of Morality, with commimication from T. Han- 

1875; Mark Noblo's MS. Hist, of the Dymoke eoek ; Herald of Peace for June 1828, vol. vi. 

Family, in the possession of the Rev. J. C. Hud- pt, i, p. 391.] L. S. 
son of Hornrastle, Lincolnshire ; OfRcial Lists of 

Membersof Parliament; W.Jones's Crowns and DYMPNA, Saint (9th cent.), was the 

Coronations, 1883: notes and documents lent daughter of a pagan king in Ireland cele- 

by the Kev. J. C. Hudson.] S. L. L. ])rated for his \vealth and warlike prowess. 

DYMOND, JONATHAN (1796-1828), His wife and their daughter were remarkable 
moralist, born 19 Dec. 1796, was the fourth ' for beauty. They were chri.stians, but could 

of five sons of John and Olive Dymond of not profess their faith openly for fear of the 
Exeter. His family belonged to the Society I king. Dympna's mother having died, the 
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king sent everywhere in search of a princess from an older life written in the * vulvar 
equally beautiful to supply her place. His idiom/ but unfortunately it has no mention 
messengers were unsuccessful, and on their of the time at which Dympna flourished, 
return mformed him of their failure, but they The Bollandists conjecture that it may have 
added, * There is your daughter Dympna, in been in the seventh century, or, if not then, 
whom the image of her mother lives again.' in the ninth. Saussay in his Gallic martyro- 
The king, in compliance with their sugges- logy proposes the eighth century, but Dr. 
tion, made great eflbrts to induce her to re- Lanigan prefers the year 600 or a little after, 
nounce Christianity and to become his wife. I He holds that a pagan king in Ireland would 
On the advice of Gerebert, a priest who minis- only have been possible at the period he 
t«red secretly to her and others, she resolved mentions, as in the middle of the sixth cen- 
to fly with some companions, including Gere- turv all the Irish kings were christians. Such 
bert, and taking with her the court jester and a kin^ might have been found in Ireland in 
his wife, in order that the whole party might the ninth century, when the Danes were in 
seem to belong to that class. She reached occupation of many parts of Ireland. But 
Antwerp, and seeking for a secluded spot at then Colgan had identified Dympna with 
length arrived at Gheel, where there was an ] Damhnat of Tedavnet, near Slieve Beagh in 
oratory dedicated to St. Martin. The place the county of Monaghan, whose pedigree 
was in a forest six leagues in extent. Clearing leads to the conclusion that she must have 
away the thorny undergrowth, they formea ! lived about the year 500, and thus Dr. Lani- 
a small shelter for themselves hara by the gan felt himself constrained to adopt that 
church, where a holy man ministered. The date, which is, however, inconsistent with the 
spot is still shown where it stood. other facts of her life. 

The king, after a vain pursuit, at last heard ; The simple explanation is, that there were 
of her and followed her to Antwerp. He sent | two St. Damhnats in Ireland, one of Tedavnet, 
out a search 
traces 



Mirch party, which was put upon her ' whose day is 13 June in the * Martjrrology of 
at Westerloo, where the innkeeper Donegal,^ where she is termed *of Sliabh 



told them that he had money like theirs, re- 
ceived from a foreign lady living in a desert 
place near, who often sent such money to pur- 
chase provisions. The king came to her and 



Betha.' She may have lived at the early date 
mentioned ; her crozier, which is extremely 
ancient and curious, is in the museum of the 
Koyal Irish Academy, and she seems to have 



renewed his solicitations. He ofiered that she lived and died in Ireland. The other, of whom 



should be enrolled among the goddesses of 
his nation and have a marble temple erected 
in her honour. Gerebert interfered and was 
immediately put to death by the king's order. 
Dympna still resisting, the King slew her with 
his own hand, and returning to his party left 
the bodies unburied. Some of the inhabi- 
tants buried them in a cave. Tlie bodies 
were long afterwards enclosed in sarcophagi 
of white marble. But the fame of the miracles 
wrought by them moved the envy of the 
people of Zante, who resolved to obtiun pos- 
session of them by stratagem or else by force. 
They therefore came to Gheel, and while the 
attention of the keepers was distracted they 



Dr. Lanigan knew nothing, was of Kildalkey 
in the county of Meath ; her day is 16 May, 
and there is no memorial of her but her name 
and her well, and this is natural enough, as 
she seems to have been the Damhnat sdhie^ 
or * of the flight,' referred to by Colgan and 
Lanigan, and the coincidence oi her day with 
that of St. Dympna shows her to be identical 
with her. Notning appears to be known of 
her parentage or date, and therefore there is 
no difficulty, as in the case of the other and 
better known St. Damhnat, with whom she 
appears to have been confused in popular 
tradition. This being so, we may accept the 
Bollandists' opinion that Dympna flourished 



placed the precious bodies with their recep- ' in the ninth century. Her father was pro- 
tacles in a chariot and drove away. Being bably a Danish king ; her mother and herself 
immediately pursued, they had to leave : were obliged to worship in secret owing to 
Dympna's body, but carried off that of Gere- . the well-known hostility of the Danes to 
bert. The people of Gheel now determined ! Christianity. The inhabitants of Gheel were 
to place it in a golden shrine, and opened the | then christians as the narrative assumes ; 
sarcophagus for that purpose. One of those ' though this would not have been so in the 
present objecting, very naturally, that the ' year 500. Further, it does not seem to have 
Dody found mig^t not be hers, the corpse j been noticed that the coin she brought from 
became immovable, and remained so until Ireland, and which led to her discovery, was 
prayer was made. evidently minted in Ireland. This would 

The life published by the Bollandists, from have been possible in the ninth century, ac- 
which this narrative is taken, is a translation i cording to Dr. Petrie, but certainly not three 
into Latin made in the thirteenth century i centuries earlier. 
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The church in which her relics are de- low 8 diyision before Alexandria^ He com- 
posited is a spacious old building just out- i manded his brigade in the action of 22 Aug. 
side the village of Qheel. Her emblems are > which led to the capture of that citj, and on 
the same as those of St. Margaret, who, with j the conclusion of the peace of Amiens he 
a long cross, pierces the dragon. Dympna returned to Enghmd. In 1803 he was ap- 
stands sword in hand in presence of the point-ed to the command of a brigade in the 
devil. In the parish church of Lonsbeck in | West Indies, and after commandingat Water- 
Belgium there is a carved wooden figure , ford and Dublin he was transfened to the 
representing her in this attitude ; she is clad English staff, and commanded in Sussex until 
in royal robes and wears a coronet ; a figure his promotion to the rank of major-general 
of the devil painted in brown colours is re- on 25 April 1808. In December 1806 he 
presented as writhing beneath her feet. She , was appointed to the command of a brigade 
IS the patron of the insane, the disabled, or in Spain, but never sailed, and in July 1809 
the possessed. he took command of a brigade, consisting of 

[BoUandists' Acta Sanct. May 16. torn. iii. I the 6th, 50th, and 91st regiments, in the 
p. 477, &c.; Lanigan's £ccl. Hist. ii. 473-4; Walcheren exnedition. His brigade was at- 
Petrie's Hound Towers, pp. 209-30 ; Petrie's tached to the Marquis of Huntlys division. 
Christian Inscriptions, edited by Miss Stokes, which occupied the island of South Beve-' 
ii. 114 ; Annals of the Four Masters, i- *21 J land, and owing to the return of many of his 

'^* ^- superior ofiicers he acted as second in com- 

DYOTT, WILLIAM (1761-1847), gene- mand in that island for a month, from Sep- 
ral, bom on 17 April 1761, was second son of tember to October 1809, when he returned 
Richard Dyott oi Freeford Hall, near Lich- to England. He never again went on active 
field,Staffordshire,theheadofafamily seated I service, but commanded at Lichfield from 
at that place since the reign of Elizabeth, of August 1810 until his promotion to the rank 
which many members have sat in parliament of lieutenant-general on 4 June 1813. In 
for Lichfield during the last three centuries, that year he succeeded to the family estates 
He entered the army as an ensign in the on the death of his brother, and settled down 
4th regiment on 14 March 1781, and, after at Freeford Hall. He was further made 
being promoted lieutenant on 9 May 1782, colonel of the 63rd regiment in 1826, and was 
was placed on half-pay in the following year, promoted general on 22 July 1830. He was 
In February 1785 he rejoined his regiment in one of the senior generals in the army at the 
Ireland as adjutant, and in 1787 he accom- time of his death, on 7 May 1847, at the 
panied it to Nova Scotia, where he made the advanced age of eighty-six. 
acquaintance of Prince W^illiam, afterwards ^^ j ^^^^^ Calendar; Gent. Mag. July 
King \\ lUiam I\ , who was then command- 1347. notice compiled from the general's oxrn 
ing the Andromeda upon that station, whose notes.! H. M. S. 

personal friend he became. He was pro- 
moted captain on 26 April 1793, and in the DYSART, Countess op (d. 1696). [See 
June of that vear returned to England to Murray, Elizabeth.] 
take ut. the post of aide-de-camp to Major- dYSART, first Earl of (rf. 16.W. [See 
genera Hothom, commanding the Plymouth Muhrat, William.] 
district, lie was promoted major into the ' -• 

10;3rd regiment on 19 May 1794, and, after DYSON, CHARLES (1788-1860), pro- 
acting as brigade-major in the western dis- fessor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford IJniversitv, 
trict, wns promoted lieutenant-colonel on was the grandson of Jeremiah Dyson [q. v.J, 
18 Feb. 1795. After two exchanges he took and the son of a clerk of theHouse of Commons, 
command of the 25th regiment in November , He was first sent to a private school at South- 
1795, when under orders lor the West Indies, ampton, and was then elected a scholar of 
and after being driven back by Christian's i Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he be- 
storm he reached that station in 1796. He ' came the intimate Iriend of Keble, Arnold, 
tliere saw service in the capture of Grenada, and Sir John Coleridge. To them he was ' a 
but soon had to return to England from ill- ' great authority as to the world without and 
health. He was next appointed assistant ' the statesmen whose speeches he sometimes 
adjutant-general for the south-western dis- I heard,' while liis * remarkable love for his- 
trict in 1799, and was promoted colonel on ' torical and geographical research, and his 
1 Jan. 1800, and appointed aide-de-camp to ! proficiency in it, with his clear judgment, 
the king in the following year. In 1801 ; quiet hiunour, and mildness in communicat- 
Dyott was given the command of a brigade i inginformationmade him particularly attrac- 
in the army in Egypt, which he reached in ! tive to Arnold' (Dean Stanley, Li/eo/Dr. 
July 1801, when he was appointed to Lud- i Arnold, ch. i. p. 13). He took his BA. degree 
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with a second class in 1808, and became an 
M.A. in 1816. From 1812 to 1816 he held the 
Rawlinsonian professorship of Anglo-Saxon 
at the university. Ordained deacon in 181 6, 
Dyson became successiyely the incumbent of 
Nunbumholme in Yorkshire, Nasing in Es- 
sex, and finally of Dogmersfield, near Winch- 
field, Hampshire, to which living he was 
presented in 1836. There he built a rectory 
and a new church of great beauty. He was 
an admirable parish priest, and a man of deep 
learning, though he shrank from authorship. 
He contributed four poems, under the sig- 
nature of * D.,* to a volume entitled * Days 
and Seasons, or Church Poems for the Year,' 
Derby, 1846. He died at his rectory, 24 April 
1860. 

[Guardian, 2 May 1860 ; Honours Register 
of the University of Oxford ; Crockford's Cleri- 
cal Directory, 1858.] L. C. S. 

DYSON, JEREMIAH (1722-1 776), civil 
servant and politician, has been tersely de- 
scribed as * by birth a tailor, by education a dis- 
senter, and from interest or vanity in his earlier 
years a republican.' His father, whether a 
tailor or not, left considerable means to his 
son, who, it is established by many witnesses, 
professed in early life the extremest princi- 
ples of whiggism. For two years he studied 
at the university of Edinburgh, and * Jupi- 
ter' Carlyle bears testimony to his * perfect 
idea of the constitution of the church of Scot- 
land, and the nature and state of the livings 
of the clergy.' On 4 Oct. 1742 he matricu- 
lated at Leyden (Peacock, Index of English 
Students at Leyden^ p. 28, sub * Dijson'), with 
the object of prosecuting the study of civil 
law, and eighteen months later Mark Aken- 
side [q. v.], still engaged in learning medicine, 
joinea him there, thus renewing an acquaint- 
ance which had been originally established at 
Edinburgh. They lived together while in 
Holland, and returned together to London, 
when Dyson was called to the bar at Lin- 
coin's Inn, and obtained a position as ' subal- 
tern clerk * in the House of Commons. After 
a brief residence at Northampton, Akenside 
settled at Hampstead, whereupon Dyson 
bought a house at the Golder^s Hill extremity 
of that suburb, in order that the physician | 
mi^ht becrime acquainted with the better class ' 
of its residents. The two friends were dis- ' 
similar in manners and style ; their only taste 
in common at this time was their advanced 
liberalism. In spite of differences of character 
their affections were so profound that Dyson, 
* with an ardour of friendship that has not , 
many examples,' says Dr. Johnson, secured, ' 
on the failure of Akenside's practice at Hamp- 
stead, for the man he loved a small house in 
Bloomsbury Square, and allowed him 300/. a , 
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year until he could live by his practice. Al- 
though Dyson was endowed with a compe- 
tency, he did not live an idle life, and on 
10 Feb. 1748 the speaker announced to the 
members of the House of Commons the re- 
signation by Nicholas Hardinge of his place 
as their clerk ; five days later Dyson, who 
had purchased the succession for 6,000/., was 
called in and took his seat in that office. The 
consideration money was large, and as the 
clerk possessed the right of appointing a de- 
puty to officiate in his stead, and of nominat- 
ing the clerk assistant and all the outdoor 
clerks, it had been the practice for the holder 
of the higher office to recoup himself some 
parts of his expenditure by the sale of these 
subordinate positions. This practice was con- 
demned by Dyson, who appointed all his sub- 
ordinates on their merits, and without any 
pecuniary consideration. The post of clerK 
assistant would have realised 3,000/., but it 
was g^tuitously conferred on Hatsell, who in 
gratitude dedicated to Dyson in 1776 his col- 
lection of * Cases of Privilege of Parliament' 
(now quoted as the first volume of the well- 
known * Precedents of Proceedings in the 
House of Commons'), and recorded in the 
preface his patron's ^universal knowledge 
upon all subjects which relate to the histoiy of 
parliament. With the accession of George III, 
both Dyson and Akenside changed sides in 
politics, and showed the proveroial zeal of 
neo-converts on behalf of their new creed. 
Dyson resided the clerkship of the House of 
Commons in August 1762 to enter upon poli- 
tical life, and in December of that year was 
returned to parliament by the borough of 
Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight. This con- 
stituency he represented until the dissolution 
in 1768, when he was elected by the twin 
borough of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, 
for which he sat until the close of that par- 
liament in 1774, and was then chosen by 
the voters of Horsham as their representa- 
tive. He was at first considered the devoted 
supporter of George Grenville, but his posi- 
tion was in reality among the members known 
as * the king's friends.' Office after office was 
conferred upon him, and as he brought to his 
side a profound knowledge of parliamentary 
forms and precedents (for he was jocularly said 
to know thejoumals of the commons by heart ), 
and was endowed with a subtleness of apj)re- 
hension which gained him the title of ^ the 
Jesuit of the house,' his promotion was fully 
justified by his merits. For a short period 
(13 Oct. to 25 Nov. 1761) Dyson was a com- 
missioner to execute the office of keeper of 
the privy seal ; from 29 May 1762 to 5 April 
1764 he acted as joint secretary to the trea- 
sury and secretary to the first lord ; from 
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of his son and heir, Jeremiah Dyson. Dyson 
purchased about 1765 a considerable estate 
lu Stoke parish, which descended to his sos 



lord of the treasury. In that month his ser- , was in favour ofezpun^ng the rote of thanks 



vices were rewarded with the lucrative post i to Dr. Nowell for his hiffh prerogative sermon 
of cofferer of the household, and he was at on King Charles's day in 1772. As he went 
the same time summoned to the privy council, into the lobby he said good-naturedlv, in re- 
Dyson was allowed, though with extreme re- ference to General Keppel, Colonel iFitxroy, 
luctance on the part of the premier, to remain and Charles Fox, all descendants of that 
in office during the llockingham administra- monarch, * If King Charles's grandsons vote 
t ion, and as its acts were known to be fre- against him, sure I may.' Dl-health had long 

?iuently distasteful to the monarch, the* king's been his lot, and in October 1774 he was 
riend' did not hesitate to show his * usual seized with a stroke of the palsy, which in- 
parliamentary sagacity ' in criticising its pro- capacitated him from further business. He 
ceedings. After a flagrant case of insubor- i died on 16 Sept. 1776, aged 54, and a monu- 
dination on Dyson's part, the prime minister , ment in whit'e marble was erected to his 
urged his dismissal, but could not succeed in memorv on the north wall of the northern 
inducingGeorgellltotake that step. Every | chancel of Stoke Church, near Guildford, 
liberal proposal was opposed by him either ; His wife, Dorothy Dyson, a relation of the 
openly or secretly. He took a leading place i same name, whom he married about 1758, 
in the business connected with the East India , died on 16 Dec. 1769, aged 84 years, and the 
Company in 1767-8, and he joined Rigby and same monument records the death of three 
lx)rd North in opposing George Greiiville s ; of their children in early life, and of the wife 
bill for removing the trials of contested elec- 
tions from the whole House of Commons. 
The repeal of the Stamp Act met with his un- 
flagging o])position, and during Lord North's I Jeremiah, some time clerk assistant in the 
administration its measures against the Ame- ' House of Commons, by whom it was subse- 
rican colonies found a warm supporter in I quently sold. 

Dyson. His quickness and shrewdness were I Warburton published in 1744, under the 
constantly in requisition, and he interposed I title of 'Remarks on several occasional Re- 
80 often in the business of the house, that flections,' a defence of his portentous volumes, 
Colonel Barr^ on 26 Jan. 1769provokedgene- | * The Divine Legation oi Moses,' and in the 
ral laughter by remarking, *The honourable i preface he commented in a *free footing* on 
gent leman, Mr. Dyson, has the devil of a time Akenside's poem of the * Pleasures of Imagi- 
of it, " Mungo here, Mango there, Mungo | nation.* The poet's offence was a note in the 
evervwliere,"' an aj)propriate allusion to a ^ third book of the * Pleasures,* reviving and 
black slave of that name brought on the stage maintaining the doctrine of the third Lord 
in Isaac Bickerstafte's comic opera of * The I Shaftesbury that ridicule is the test of truth. 
l*adlock.' The nickname stuck to him fori Dyson thereupon retaliated in his friend's de- 
tho rest of his life. There was granted to him , fence, in * An p]pistle to the Rev. Mr. War- 
in February 1770 a pension on the Irish list ■ burton, occasioned by his treatment of the 
of 1,500/. a year for liis own life and that of author of the "Pleasures of Imagination."' 
his three sons ; but on '2') Nov. 1771, in com- When Akenside determined ui>on am])lifying 
mittee of supply in the Irish House of Com- this poem, he inserted into tlie first book a 
mons, after a long and fierce debate, in which glowing panegyric of the friend to whom he 
Flood exerted all his ])0wer8 of invective, the owed so much, and by his will, dated in De- 
pension was condemned by a majority of one cember 1767, his * whole estate and effects of 
vote (105 ayes, 106 noes), ana afterwards whatsoever kind' passed on his death in 
struck off the list. The grant was in direct , June 1770 to Dyson. Two years later (1772) 
contradiction to the pledge of a previous vice- there ap^wared an edition, very handsomely 
roy that no more pensions should be granted printed in quarts, of the poems of -\kenside, 
on the Irish establishment for a term of years, under the superintendence of Dyson, who 
save in reward of extraordinary services ; and wrote the advertisement thereto. To his yen 
even George III acknowledged in 1774 that i is attributed a tract on the right of Willies 
he was wrong, ^afterwhat the Duke of North- I to sit in parliament for the county of Mid- 



umberland had declared in my name, in giving 
the j)en8ion.' Dyson's figure was rendered fa- 
miliar in the satirical prints of 1709-70, and 
his loss of the Irish pension was commemo- 



rated in a caricature of * Alas ! poor Mungo,' use of Quotations,' *Mungo'8 Case considered.* 



dlesex, entitled 'The Case of the last Election 
for Middlesex considered,* which provoketi 
numerous replies, and among the pamphlets 
produced at this crisis were, * Mungo on the 
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After Dyson's death he was satirised in a pam- pointment of governor of the Tower in De- 
phlet called * Extortion no Usury; or the j cember 1041, wnen Balfour [see Balfour, Sir 

merits of a late Election [for the city cham- William] was removed ; but the accidental 

berlainship] discussed in a dialogue between absence of Dyve from London led to the ap- 

Minos, Lord Russell, Charles Churchill, and pointment of Sir Thomas Lunsford instead 

Jeremiah Dyson, 1777/ No terms but those (Clarendon, Rebellion, iv. 147). In the fol- 

of praise were passed on his private life. Sir low^ing February a letter from Lord Digby to 

John Hawkins bears witness to the attrac- Dyve was intercepted, which led to the im- 

tiveness of Dyson's social life, and he was peachment of Digby, and the temporary arrest 

numbered among the friends of Samuel Ri- of his brother (Rushworth, iv. 656 ; Old 

chardson. Parliamentary Historyy x. 309). He was 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecd. iii. 134-5. iv. 596, v. ^^^ almostimm^iately and then joined 

69 U2. 627. viii. 514. ix. 522-3. 554-5, 715 ; Al- ^he kmg at lork. When Charles made his 

bemarle's Rockingham, i. 306-9.346-7; Corresp. ^irst attempt to obtain possession of Hull, 

of George III and Lord North, i. 72, 140-1, 199, Dyve was sent to acquaint Hotham with his 

212-13; Chatham Corresp. ii. 394, iv. 1 2 1 ; Gren- coming, and, finding Hotham resolved not to 




nals, 1771-83, i. 27, 197. 327. ii. 67 ; Satirical Dyye. On 29 At»ril parliament ordered Dyve 

prints at Brit. Museum, iv. 499, 559, 657, 662, ^o be sent for as a delinquent, but he thought 

670; Gent. Mag. 1776, pp. 416, 436; Johnson's best to fly to Holland (Clark, Life of 

Poets, sub ' Akenside ;' Bucke'sAkenside. passim ; j^^^ jj { 3^ ^yj^^^ preparations for war 

Manning and Bray s Surrey^.. 68 I'O; '». App. y^ ^e returned to Englind, took part in 

p. xxxvii; HatseUs Precedents (ed. 1818). 11. the skumish at Worcester which onen^ the 

253, 257, 263 ; Alex. Carlyle's Autobiog. pp. 354, ^^^ SKurmisn at w orcester wnicn open^ tne 

508; Thome's Environs of London, i. 233; Ca- campaign, and was there wounded (^ ar- 

vendish's Debates, i. 207, 482.] W. P. C. ^YJP^^ Prince Rupert, 1. 409). In April 

1643 he assisted in the attempt to raise the 
DYVE, Sir LEWIS ( 1599-1669), royal- siege of Reading (Coaxes, History of Beading, 
ist, son of Sir John Dyve of Bromham, Bed- p. §6), and in October following was charged 
fonishire {d, 1607), and Beatrice Walcot, was to fortify Newport Pagnell, in order to hinder 
bom on 3 Nov. 1699. About 1611 Beatrice the communication between London and the 
Dyve married Sir John Digby, afterwards eastern association. Essex advanced to re- 
Earl of Bristol. Lewis Dyve was probably cover the town, and, owing to a mistake in 
brought up in Spain, was knighted in April his orders, Dy^^e, instead of maintaining his 
1620, and married in 1624 Howarda, daughter position, abandoned the place (Clarendon, 
of Sir John Strangways of Melbury Samp- Rebellion, vii. 288; Warburton, Prince Run 
ford, Dorsetshire, and widow of Edward Ro- pert, ii. 322). He served under Prince Ru- 
ger8ofBryanston(W.M. Harvey, -ffw/orvo/" pert at the relief of Newark on 21 March 
the Hundred of Willey). He is mentioned in 1644 (Rushworth, v. 307). In October 1644 
Howell^s letters as attending Prince Charles he was appointed sergeant-major general of 
in his stay at Madrid (ed. 1754, p. 133), and the county of Dorset, and established his 
Sir Kenelm Digby narrates an encounter headquarters at Sherborne (Walker, His' 
between himself, * Leodivius,* and fifteen Spa- torical Discourses, his Majesty's happy Pro- 
nish bravoes in the streets of that city {Prv- gress in the Icar 1644, p. 99). In this posi- 
vate Memoirs, pp. 154-66). Dyve took part tion he distinguished himself by his activity 
also in the mmous quarrel between Lord and daring. A manifesto, in the form of a 
Digby and William Crofts (1634), and him- warrant, issued by him against the parliamen- 
self fought a duel with Crofts (Strafford tary committee of that county is printed in 
Papers, 1. 261, 358, 426). In the parliaments the * Old Parliamentary History ' (xiii. 334). 
of 1625 and 1626 he represented Bridport, in His chief aim was to capture Weymouth, and 
that of 1627-8 Weymouth, but he had no seat on 13 Feb. 1645 he was able to write to the 
in the Long parliament, though he is often king announcing that his forces had success- 
stated to have Deen member for Bridport (Re- fully stormed it (Warburton, Prince Run 



port on the names of Members returned to 
serve in Parliament, i. 488). On 13 July 1641 
he was voted a delinquent by the House of 
Commons for having published Lord Digby's 
^ipeech against the attainder of the Earl of 
Strafford {Old Parliamentary History, ix. 
447). Lord Digby designed Dyve for the ap- 



pert, iii. 58). But the town being negligently 
guarded was regained by Colonel Sydenham 
before the end of the month (Vicars, Burnn 
ing Bush, j^. 118; Harvbt, pp. 91-4). In 
August 1645 Sherborne was besieged by 
Fairfax and the new model army, and in spite 
of a gallant defence the castle was taken on 
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15 Aug. (Sprioge, Anglia Itediviva, pt. ii. 
chap, iii.) l)yve was f»ent prisoner to London, 
brought btifore the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, and bv order of the house committed 
to the Tower ( V1OAK8, liumiruj Btish, p. 259). 
In the Tower lie was the fellow- prisoner of 
John Lilburn, whom he succeeded in per- 
suading that Oomwell and Ireton had made 
a ])rivate bargain with the kincf, * of which 
although he were not persuaded himself, yet 
he judged it for the king's service to divide 
Cromwell and the army' (* Memoirs of Sir 
John Berkeley/ Maseres, Tracts, p. 371). 
After two years' confinement in tlie Tower 
his debts led to liis removal to the king's 
bench prison, whence he succeeded in effect^ 
inp his escape on 15 .Ian. 1(U8 (^-i Ijfffer/rom 
Sir Lewis I^y^"^^ irritten out of France to a 
Gentleman, givimj an Account of the manner 
of his escape out of the King's Bench, and the 
reasons that moved him thereunto, 1047, 4to). 
In May he was in .Scotland, and was one 
of tliose cavaliers whose surrender was de- 
manded by t he English government . 1 le took 
part in the invasion of England, was present 
at the battle of Preston, and was taken pri- 
soner. On 30 Jan. 1649 he escaped a second 
time ( WHiTELorK e, Memorials, f. 376 ; Eve- 
lyn, ])ian/,6 Sept. 1651). lie then served 



in Ireland, and published in 1650 * A Letter 
from Sir Lewis Dyves to the Marquis of New- 
castle, giving an Account of the whole con- 
duct of the King's Affairs in Ireland/ which 
contains an account of events from Ormonde's 
arrival in September 1648 to the departure of 
Dyve himself in June 1650. In tkis narra- 
tive he brought certain charses against Lord 
Inchiquin which he was obliged to retract, 
and to admit that he had been falsely in- 
formed {Cal. Clarendon Pmaers, ii. 99, 101, 
127). In September 1651 Evelyn met I\we 
in Paris, and received from his lips an account 
of his escapes and adventures. Evelyn o1>- 
serves : ' Tnis knight was indeed a valiant 
gentleman, but not a little given to romance 
when he spake of himself {Diary, ed. 1879, 
ii. 26, 32). Little is known of the later hfe 
of Dyve. He died on 17 April 1669, and was 
buried at Combha^ in Somersetshire. His 
epitaph is printed in Collinson's ' Somerset,* 
ill. 336. 

[A Memoir of Dyve by J. G. Nichols appeand 
in the Gent. Mag. in 1829, and forms the basis 
of a longer life contained in W. M. Harrev's 
History of the Hundred of Willey, pp. 77-108. 
Many letters by Dyve are calendared in the ap- 
pendix to WarburtonV Prince Rupert* vol. i.] 

C. H. F. 
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EACHARD, .!( )nN, D.l). ( 1<^3(5 y-ir,97), 
master of Catharin*' HhU, Camlirid^e, do- 
sct*nd<»d from a good family in Sullolk, was 
born about IfWO, and wa^ admittt'd into (^a- 
tlinriiio Hall on 10 May 1 (>o.S. He ])roceedt*(l 
l^.A. in 16o<), was ♦'brteda fellow of his col- 
hye in \()i)f<, and commenced M.A. in 1(»<>0. 
On the death of Dr. John Liglitfo(^t in 1(^75 
he was chosen master of Catharine Hall, and 
in the following year he was created D.D. by 
roval mandamus, lie was elected vice-chan- 
cellor of the university in 1679, and again in 
1(«)5(Le Nkvk. Fffsfi, ed. Hardy, in.iW, 
6()S). In lt)S7 he, with others, was nomi- 
nated bv the senate to re])rosent the univer- 
sitv hefi)re the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
anil to justify the action of the vice-chancellor 
and senate in refusing to confer, in compliance 
with a mandamus from .Tames II, the degree 
of M.A. without oaths upon Alhan Francis, 
u Benedictine monk (Cooper. Annals if 
Ca)nhn(h/t\ iii. Ol^O). 

Hi' governtMl his c«)llege with the utmost 
can' and fidelity, and to the general sati^fac- 
ti(»nofthe whole university. He procured 
manv donations from his friends towards a 



proposed rebuilding of his college, but hi^ 
death prevented the accomplishment of the 
design. He died on 7 ,Tuly 1097, and was 
buried on the 14th in the cha])el of Catharine 
Hall {Cole's MS. 12, f. 235^). 

The works written bv or attributed to him 
are: 1. ' The Grounds and Occasions of the 
Contempt of the (%rgy and Helijrion en- 
quired into. In a letter to R. L.,' Ijond. 1670 
(anon.) This work, which brims over with 
wit and humour, had a rapid sale, an<l passed 
through many editions. The author repre- 
sents the contempt with which the clergy 
were generally reganled as being in gr*:"at 
measure due to a wrong method of etlucation 
or the poverty of some of the inferior clerg}-. 
The book was attacked by an anonymous 
writer in * An Answer to a Letter of Enquiry 
into the Grounds.' vS:c., Lond. 1671, 8vo. 
llalkett and Laing {Diet, of Anonymous Lite- 
rature, i. 1 10) wr»)ngly attribute the author- 
ship of this reply t^» .John Bramhall, bishop 
of Derry, who died seven vears before the pul>- 
licat ion of lOachard's book, which was assailed 
alsohyHaniabasOley in his preface to George 
Herbert's 'Country Parson/ by Dr. John 
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Owen in a preface to some sermons of W. ' 
Bridge, and oy * D. T/ in * Hieragonisticon ; 
or Corah'sDoom/ Lend. 1672, 12mo. Eachard 
replied to the first of his assailant^s in ' Some 
Observations upon the Answer to an Enquiry 
into . . . ; with some additions. In a second 
Letter to R. L./ Lond. 1071, 12mo. The ori- 
ginal work is reprinted in * An English Gar- 
ner,* edited by Edward Arber, vol. vii. (1883), 
and it was translated into German by Johann 
Gustav Reinbeck under the title o^ * Unter- 
suchung der Ursachen und Gelegenheiten, 
welche zur Verachtung der Geistlichen und 
der Religion Anlass gegeben/ Berlin, 1740, 
12mo. Macaulay, in tlie * History of Eng- ^ 
land,' largely quoted Eachard in his account ' 
of the social condition of the clergy about the 
time of the accession of James It. This led 
to the publication of * Mr. Macaulay's Cha- 
racter of the Clergy in the latter part of the 
17th century considered/ Cambridge, 1849, | 
8vo, by the Rev, Churchill Babington, M.A., j 
fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, who ' 
Bays that Eachard's book * from beginning to 1 
end is a series of jocose caricatures. He bur- 
lesques unmerciiully the sermons of sundry 1 
injudicious and ignorant clergymen, and 1 
draws the most facetious picture of the ex- > 
tremities to which others were reduced by ! 
poverty, and he has done it in such a manner 1 
that he was perhaps not very unnaturally 
supposed to have meant his descriptions for 
the clergy generally, and to have made up 
his book for the express purpose of bringing 
them into contempt.' 2. * Mr. Hobb's State 
of Nature considered : in a Dialogue between [ 
Philautus and Timothy. To which are added 
Five Letters from the Author of the Grounds 
and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy,* 
Lond. 1672, 12mo, dedicated to Gilbert Shel- 
don, archbishop of Canterbury. 3. *Some 
Opinions of Mr. Hobbs considered in a second 
Dialogue between Philautus and Timothy. 
By the same Author,' 1673. Sir Richard 
Blackmore, in his * Essay on Wit,' recom- 
mends these dialogues, in which he observes : 
'There is a kind of vein of solid learning 
mixed with many strokes of raillery.' 4. * A 
Free and Impartial Enquiry into the Causes 
of that very great Esteem and Honour that 
the Nonconforming Preachers are generally 
in with their Followers. In a Letter to his 
honoured friend, H. M. By a Lover of the 
Church of England and unfeigned Piety,' 
1673, 12mo. This is attributed to Eachard 
in the British Museum Catalogue. Thomas 
Broughton, in the * Biographia Britannica,' 
Bays, however, that after an inspection of the 
piece he was convinced it was not written by 
jSachard. It has not his wit, nor is it in any 
respect in his manner. 



Eachard*s works, except his second dia- 
logue on the writings of Hobbes, have been 
several times printed together in one volume 
8vo; but the most complete edition con- 
taining that dialogue is that published by 
T. Davies in 3 vols. 12mo, 1774. Though 
Eachard was a great wit and humorist, he 
failed lamentably when he attempted to treat 
a subject in a serious manner. Thomas Baker, 
the Cambridge antiquary, has recorded that 
he went to St. Mary's, with g^reat expecta- 
tion, to hear Eachard preacli, and was never 
more disappointed (Granqeb, Bioff. Hist, of 
Englandy 5th edit. v. 38 w.) ; and Dean Swift 
remarks : * I have known men happy enough 
at ridicule, wlio, upon grave subjects, were 
perfectly stupid ; of which Dr. Eachard of 
Cambridge, who writ " Tlie Contempt of the 
Clergy," was a great instance ' ( Works, xii. 
279).' 

[Life by Zachary Grey in Cole's MS. 12, f. 
234 ; Life by T. Daries, prefixed to Eachard's 
Works. eH. 1774: Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Addit. 
MSS. 5868. f 8, 19165. f. 304; Birch's Tillotson 
(1752), p. 326 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus. ; Halkett and Laing's Diet, of Anon. Lit. ii. 
1 673 ; Hey wo«>d'8 Diaries, ii. 258 ; Littell's Museum 
of Foreign Literature, xiv. 305 ; Lowndes's Bibl. 
Man. (Bohn). p. 707 ; Macaula/s Hist, of Eng- 
land ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. vi. 426-8 ; Nichols's 
Suppl. to Swift's Works, Lond. 1779, ii. 366 ; 
Notes and Queries, Ist ser. i. 320, 404, 2nd ser. 
ii. 492. iii. 109, 6th ser. v. 387, 452, vi. 37; 
Wood's AthenseOxon. (1813), i. p. Ixx.] T. 0. 

EACHARD, LAURENCE (1670?- 
1730), historian. [See Echakd.] 

EADBALD, -ffiODBALD, JETHEL- 
BALD, or AUDUWALD {d. 640), king 
of Kent, son of -^thelberht, refiised to accept 
Christianity during his father's lifetime, was 
a heathen when he succeeded him as king of 
the Kentishmen in 616, and, according to 
heathen custom, took his father's wife to be 
his wife. He was subject to occasional fits 
of madness. The bishops Mellitus and Justus 
fled to Gaul to escape persecution : Laurent ius 
of Canterbury was warned in a dream against 
following their example, and succeeded in 
converting the king to Christianity. Ead- 
bald broke off his incestuous connection, 
was baptised, and sent for Mellitus and 
Justus to return. Justus he reinstated at 
Rochester, but he could not prevail on the 
Londoners to receive back Mellitus, and 
he could not force them to do so, for he 
was not as strong as his father had been 
and had lost the supremacy over the East- 
Saxons. Nor was he able to insist on the 
destruction of idols even among his own 
people, a work that was carried out by his 
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son Earconberht {Hist. Eccle^*. iii. 8). Never- herht : they found the body of the saint un- 
tlieless, he did what he could to promote the decayed, and carried the news to the bii»hop. 
spread of Christianity. He is said to have Eadberht bade them lay the body in the tomb 
built a church at Canterbury and another that had been prepared for it, and declared 
church for a nunnery that his daughter Ean- that the grave from which it had been taken 
swith founded at Folkestone; he was claimed would not long remain empty. He used to 
as a benefactor by both Christ Church and pray most earnestly that he might not die 
8t. Augustine's at Canterbury, and it has suddenly, and now fell sick and lingered 
been suggested that the ancient church in until May, when he died, afV-er much suf- 
Dover Castle dates from his X'un^ {Norman fering. Inobediencet-o his orders the brethren 
Corupiest, iii. 5»*Jo w.) When the North- laid his body in the ground which had held 
umbrian king Eadwine asked his sister the body of St. Cuthberht, beneath the new 
-'Ethelburh or Tata in marriage, he refused tomb of the saint. His bones were preserved 
the request on the ground of Ead wine's by the congregation of Lindisfame and car- 
heathenism, but finally agreed on being as- ried by them in their wanderings along with 
*ured that she and her attendants should be St. Cuthberht 's body, and were finally placed 
allowed to practise their religion, and that with it in the saint s shrine at Durham. 
Eadwine would embrace it if he was con ^ g,,^ ^j^^ ^^^^ iij ^ 34. 25, iv. 29. Vit4 

vmced of its excellence (//m^ EccUs, 11. 9). g. Cudbercti, pp. 37, 125. 131 (Engl. Hist^Soc.); 
He sent Paulinus with .Ethelburh. A\ hen Refirinaldi LibelluB, p. 82 (Surtees Soc.) ; Svmeon 
she and Puulinus tied from Northumbria on of Durham's Hist. Dunelm. i. 36, 38, 252 (Rolls 
the death of Eadwine in 63:^, he received them Ser.) ; Did. of Christian Biog. ii. 2.] W. H. 

with great honour, and appoint^ Paulinus 1 

to the see of Rochester (tA. 20). Hh married EADBERT or EADBERHT (rf. 76S), 
Emma, a daughter of a Prankish king, pro- king of the Northumbrians, son of Eata, t 
bably of Theodeberht, king of Austrasia J member of the royal house, came to the throne 
(Paoi, Baroxius, Ann, Eccl. xi. 345), who in 738 on the retirement of his cousin Ceolwulf. 
8ur\'ived him two years. He died on 20 Jan. I His brother Ecgberht [see Egbebt] had be«n 
tUO, and was buried in the church of SS. Peter ; appointed to the see of York, probably in 73i, 
and Paul (St. Augustine's) at Canterbury. A and the two brothers worked together with 
gold coin of Eadbald with the legend avdv- i one mind, each helping the other, the arch- 
ARLD RBGE is described in Kenyon's * Gold , bishop ruling the church and the king the 
Coins of England,' p. 8. Two spurious char- ' state {Carmen de Pontiff, 1273-86). Anevi- 
ters are ascribed to liim. ' dence of their perfect accord and almost co- 

[Bse^la^ Hist. Hccles. ii. 5-9, 20, iii. 8 (Engl, ordinate authority is afforded by the coins 
Hist. Soc.); Thorn's Chron. col. 1767-8, Twys- (sceattie) which bear the names both of the 
dt-n : Florence of Worcester, i. 2o8-9 (Kngl. Hist, king and of the archbishop ( Kexyon ). The 
Soc.) ; Hjisted's Hist, of Kent, iii. 382-3 ; PVee- glories of the church and school at York were 
nmn's Norman Conquest, iii. 535 ; Dugdale's Mo- i equalled by the military glories of thereiijn. 
nasticon, \y. 672; Kemblo's CoilexDipl. 6, 983; ; In 740 Eadberht was warring against the 
Haddan and Stubbs'K Councils and Keel. Docs. Picts. During his absence .-Ethelbald. the 
iii. «9, 70. 239; Diet, of (Christian Biog., art. powerful king of Mercia, treacherously ra- 
• Fiidbald.'l W. H. ^.^^^j p^rt of his kingdom (B^da, Hint, Ecd, 

EADBERT or EADBERHT, S.uxt {d. ap. p. 288). In 750 he took Kyle in Ayr- 
698), bisho]) of Lindisfarne, was a monk of 1 shire from the Strathclyde Welsli andad^ed 
Lindisfarne when, in (\><H, he succeeded St. , it and other districts to his own dominions. 
I'uthberht [q. v.] in the ])ish()pric. He was All neighbouring kings, it is said, whether 
well versed in tlie holy scriptures and was ex- ' of the English, Picts, Britons, or Scots, were 
ceedingly charitable, giving a tithe not only glad to be at peace with him and to do him 
of animals but also of fruits and even clothes honour. His fame was so great that Pippin, 
to the poor (B.kda). He took off the roof of king of the Franks, made alliance with him 
wood and reeds with which Finan had co- and sent him gifts (iSymeon of Ddkham). 
vered the church of the monastery, and had I Cynewulf, bishop of Lindisfame, grievously 
the whole roofed with sheets of lead, which 1 ofcnded him, for one of his kinsmen named 
set^m to have been tunied down over the , Otfa, who had fled to the shrine of St. Cuth- 
walls. It was his custom to retire to a her- 1 herht for shelter firom his enemies, was left 
mitage on an island during the period of , without food until he nearly perished with 
Lent and for forty days before Christmas. ! hunger, and was then taken from sanctuary 
While he was thus absent from the monas- 1 and put to death. Eadberht caught the 
tery in the Lent of 698, the monks, with his , bishop, kept him prisoner for some time at 
consent, translated the body of St. Cuth- 1 Bamlwrough, and further ordered that Lin- 
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disfame should be besieged. In 756 he was 
again at war with the Strathclyde Welsh, 
and in alliance with the Pictish king com- 
pelled the surrender of Alcluyd or Dumbar- 
ton on 1 Aug. of that year. This was the 
last of his acnievements, for ten days later 
his army was utterly destroyed. In 757 or 
768 he received a letter from Pope Paul I 
exhorting him to restore three monasteries 
that he had taken away from a certain abbot 
named Forthred. He was evidently deeply 
afflicted by the loss of his army, for in 758 
he resigned his crown in favour of his son 
Oswulf, voluntarily received the tonsure, and 
entered the monastery of St. Peter's at York. 
There he dwelt with his brother until Ecg- 
herht's death in 76G. He survived him about 
two years, died 19 Aug. 768, and was buried 
by his brother's side in one of the porches of 
the minster at York. 

[Appendix to Bseda, pp. 288-9, Mod. Hist. 
Bnt. ; Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub ann. 737 sq. ; 
Symeon of Durham s Hist. Eccles. Dun, p. 11, 
Cfesta Regam. col. 106, Twysden; Carmen de 
Pontificibus 1273-86, Historians of York, i. 
386-7 (Rolls Ser.) ; Diet, of Christian Biog. art. 
* Eadbert,* by Rev. J. Raine ; Hawkins's iSilver 
Coins, ed. Kenyon, 66, 67; Haddan andStubbs's 
Councils and Eccles. Docs. iii. 394 sq. ; Green's 
Making of England, p. 405 sq.] W. H. 

EADBERT or EADBRYHT PR^N 

(^. 796), king of Kent, a member of the 
kingly line, and related to Ealhmund, under- 
king of Kent, the father of Ecgberht of 
Wessex, had received the tonsure, which was 
probablv forced upon him in order to dis- 

gualify him for the Kingship, but nevertheless 
eaded the resistance offered by the Kentish 
nobles to Mercian domination, which seems 
to have actually broken out before the death 
of Offa (£ccles. Documents, iii. 495-6). This 
caused great trouble to Archbishop ^Ethel- 
heard, wno was devoted to the Mercian cause, 
and Alcuin wrote to him, telling him that 
lie had urged Offa to help him. On the death 
of Offa, in 796, Eadbert Preen was made king 
of Kent, and was upheld by the nobles of 
the kingdom. yEthelheard was forced to flee 
firom Canterbury, and wrote to Leo III, ask- 
ing him to condemn the * apostate clerk,' 
which the pope accordingly dia in a letter to 
Cenwulf of Mercia (ib. 524). In 798 Cen- 
wulf invaded Kent, took Eadbert Praen 
prisoner, carried him to Mercia, and there 
caused his eves to be torn out and his hands to 
be cut off. The independent existence of Kent 
was brought to an end, and Cenwulf handed 
it over to be ruled by Cuthred as under-king. 
Eadbert sur\'ived his mutilation, for William 
of Malmesbury records that at the dedication 
of Winchcombe Abbey in Gloucestershire, in 
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811, Cenwulf manumitted before the high 
altar a Kentish king whom he had taken cap- 
tive. Some silver coins of Eadbert Prsen are 
extant. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub ann. 794, 796 ; Flo- 
rence of Worcester, i. 63, confuses p]adbert Prs&n 
with Eadbert, son of Wihtred {d. 748), comp. i. 
260 (Engl. Hist. Soc); Haddan and Stubbs's 
Councils and Eccles. Docs. iii. 495-6, 524; Henry 
of Huntingdon, 733, Mon. Hist. Brit. ; Symeon 
of Durham, 670, Mon. Hist. Brit. ; William of 
Malmesbury, Q-csta Pontificum, 294 (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Xhigdales Monasticon, ii. 296, 301 ; Hawkins's 
Silver Coins of England, ed. Kenyon, p. 32 ; 
Diet, of Christian Biog. art. * Eadbert Prsen,' by 
Bishop Stubbs.] W. H. 

EADBURGA, EADBURH, BUGGA, 
or BUGGE, Saint (rf. 751 ), abbess of Min- 
ster in the Isle of Thanet, was a daughter of 
Cen twine [q. v.], king of the WestSSaxons 
(see a poem ascribed to Ealdhelm, and with 
less probability to Alcuin, on the church she 
builtj, and a certain abbess named Eangyth 
{S. Bonif. Epintt. 80), and was brought up 
by her mother, who speaks of her in a letter 
to Boniface or Wynfrith (ib.) She took the 
veil and became abbess of the house founded 
in the isle of Thanet by the mother of St. 
Mildred, whom she succeeded. Finding the 
buildings of the monastery insufficient for 
the nuns, she raised a new church, which was 
dedicated by Archbishop Cuthberht,and there- 
fore in or after 740, to SS. Peter and Paul, 
and translated thither the incorrupt bodv of 
her predecessor, St. Mildred, and also buflt a 
new house not far from the old one (Elm- 
ham). Some time after the death of Radbod, 
king of the Frisians (719), she wrote to 
Boniface, sending him forty shillings and an 
altar-cloth, saying that it was not in her 
power to give more (ep. 3). She also gave 
him many presents of books and raiment at 
other times (epp. 18, 32). In after days, 
when she was old, Boniface wrote to her to 
comfort her under her afflictions (ep. 31). 
She made a pilgrimage to Rome (ep. 3§), and 
appears to nave met Boniface there. It is 
evident that she was a learned lady, and 
Leobgyth (Lioba) speaks of having learnt 
the art of poetry from her. She is said to 
have died in 751 (Elmham), and Archbishop 
Bregwin, writing to LuUus, archbishop of 
Mentz, between 759 and 765, informs nim 
that the En^ish church kept the day of her 
death on 27 Dec. (Eccl. Documents, iii. 398). 
A spurious charter of .^Ethelbald, king of the 
Mercians, purports to be a grant to the Abbess 
Eadburh. 

[S. Aldhelmi Open, ed. Giles ; S. Bonifadi 
Epistolae, ed. Giles ; Elmham's Historia S. Au- 
gustini Cantuar. p. 117 (Rolls Ser.) ; Thorn, col. 
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1907.Twy8don ; DugtiuleV MonaHticfjn, i. 447 sq. ; [ Refnim, i. 169(Engl. Hist. Soc.); Annalft* Benin.. 
Hiuldan rtod Stubhs's Councils and Eccl. Docs. ; Rerum Germ. Script. (Perte), i. 450 ; Diet, of 
iii. 398; Kenible's Codex Dipl. 98; Diet, of Christian Biog. art. * EadbnTga,' by Bishop 
ChrJHtian Bio^'. art . ' Bujr^a,' by Bishop Stubl«.] i Stubbs.] 'W. H. 

^'- " EADFRID or KADFRITH (d. 72b, 

EADBURGA, EADBURGH, or EAD- bishop of Lindisfame, was a monk of Lindis- 
BURH ijl. 802), qut't'n of the West-Saxons, fame and an ardent disciple of St. Cuthberht. 
a daughter of (ma, kinp of the Mercians, That saint died in 687, and eleven year* after- 
first appears with other members of tlie royal wards, in 698, Eadfrid succeeded to his bi-^hop- 
family as attesting a charter granted by lier ric, and held the see until his death in 721. 
father in 787 (Kemule, Cofh.rDipl. 151). In He is described by Symeon as a * piou? and 
789 (A.-S. Chron. 787) she married Beorhtric worthy bishop,* but nearly his whole history 
[q. v.] or Brihtric, king of the West-Saxons. . is connected with the mona^itery of Lindis- 
Asst^r says that she gained great power in the fame, over which he continued to rule. He 
kingdom through the king's affection for her, was one of the monastic bishops of the Celtic 
and that slie used it tyranically ; that she laid , type rather than the more active Roman 
plots against many, accused them to the king, ! organisers. Though, as an Englishman who 
and so caused them to lose life or power; and i lived after the svnod of Whitby, he was or- 
that when the king n^fused to hearken to her thodox in regardf to the questions which had 
she would slay her enemy by poison. In 802 separated the two churches, he lived in the 
she prepannl poison for a young man who was spirit of the Columbas and Aidans. We only 
much beloved by the king. It so happened know of two facts concerning him not con- 
that Brihtric tasted the poison before his j nected with Lindisfame. He is probably the 
favourite, and both died from its effects. ' * Eahfrid * to whom, on his return from Irp- 
After this crime Eadburh could not remain ! land, Aldhelm addressed a long and hardly 
in the West-Saxon kingdom, and taking a intelligible letter ( Aldii ELMi Q^ra, pp.01 -o, 
great amount of treasure with her she crossed ' e<l. Giles). He is also mentioned as tne coun- 
the sea to the court of the emperor Charles sellor and friend of Eanmimd, the Northum- 
the Great. AMien she appeared before the brian noble whom the tyranny of King Osrpd 
emperor and otfered him many gifts, he said, | dn>ve into some monastery cledicated to i't. 
' Choose, Eadburh, which you will have, me Peter. Eadfrid entertained the fugitive, gave 
or my son, who stands with me in the hall.' ' him pious instruction, and, at his 0"wti re- 
She answered, * If I may have my choice, I quest, furnished him with a teacher for hi« 
choose your son, because he is the younger.' monastery ( ^Ethelwulf, Carmen de ahbnti- 
Then Charles said with a smile, * If you had huM cellar ^?/<y, in Symeon', i. 270, e<l. ArnnlJi. 
chosen me you should have had my son ; but But as this monastery was probably a c».'ll of 
as vou have chosen my son you shall have Lindisfame, Eadfrid acted as much in the 
neither him nor nie.' However, he gave her capacity of abbot as of bishop. The ro>t <>i 
a gi'eat nunnery, and for a very few years his acts are in direct relation to his island 
she ruled it as abbess. Her conduct was bad, homt». 

and she was guilty of unchastity with one The great object of Eadfrid*s life wa< to 
of her own nation. The emperor ex|>elled pnuuot** the honour of his master Cuthberht. 
her, and she passed the rest of her life in He restored the rude oratory in which Ciitli- 
poverty, being reduced before her death to berht had spent his hermit life in Fame Islaml. 
beg in the streets of Pu via, attended only by and which, though still tenanted by ?>lgiKl 
one young slave. Tln*re many of her country- i the second in succession to the saint, had 
men saw her, and told Asser about her. After fallen into great disrepair. He showed equal 
h(T flight from England the W^est-Saxons anxiety to commit to writing the record? «>f 
would not give the title of (jueen to any of Cuthberht 's fame. At his instance and that 
her successors, nor suffer any of them to of the whole * family ' of Lindisfame the 
share the royal throne, but called each of ancmymous author of the 'Life of St. Cuth- 
them sim])ly the king's wife. This custom berht,' himself plainly a monk of the same 
was first broken through in the case of Judith, house, was inspired to write his biography 
daughter of Charles the Bald, who was (B.kd.k Omnia Opera, vi. 357, ed. (Tile*), 
crowned bv Hincmar on her marriage with The much more important work «)f B:e<la, 
/Ethelwulf, and who on her coming to Eng- * Pe Vita et Miracuhs S. Cuthberti.' wa.-« aN*"* 
land was allowed to sit beside her husband due to the urgent solicitation of Eadfri<l 
on the throne. ' an<l the * congregation of brothers who sene 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub ann. 787, 800;: Christ in Lindisfame,' whose elders and 
Asser, 471, 472 (Mon. Hist. Brit.); Kemble's teachers read it through before it was pub- 
CoilexDipl. 161; William of Malmesbury's Gesta i lished, and in reward for which Eadfrid pro- 
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mised for Bteda the prayers and masses of been sunk in tlie sea/ It was ultimately ac- 
the monks, and the enrolment of his name in quired by Sir Robert Cotton, and is now in 
the books of the monastery. Bacda's other the British Museum. But though some have 
life of Outhberht, in heroic verse, was equally detected in the few faint st^iins on the vel- 
the result of the request of someof the monks, lum the marks of sea water, they are so slight 
and in his preface to the prose life he offers that nothing less than a miracle could have 
to transmit a copy to Eadfrid (ih. iv. 202-7). , saved the book if the tradition above related 

In the famous Lindisfame gospels (Co^/ow | be true. 
MS. Nero, D. iv.) there occurs a note at the . The Ijatin text of Eadfrid's manuscript has 
end of the gospel of St. John (f. 258), thus j been published, along with the Northumbrian 
translated by Mr. Skeat : * Eadfrith, bishop of ; glosses of Aldred, by J. Stevenson and G. 
the Lindisfame church, was he who at the ' Waring for the Surtees Society (1854-65), 
first wrote this book in honour of God and and more accurately in the Cambridge Press, 
St. Cuthberht and all the saints in common the gospel of St. Matthew being edited by 
that are in the island. And Ethilwaed, bishop J. M. Kemble and C. Ilardwick, the other 
of the people of the Lindisfame island, made three by Professor Skeat (1858-78). K. W. 
it firm on the outside, and covered it as well Bouterwek, who in 1857 published the gloss in 
as he could. And Billfrith, the anchorite, he * Die vier Evangelien in alt-northumbrischer 
wrought in smith*s work the ornaments on Sprache/ printed portions of the text as well 
the outside. And Aldred, an unworthy and in his * Screadunga Anglo-Saxonica * (1858). 
most miserable priest, glossed it above in [Symeon of Durham, i. 37, 38, 68, 252. 270. 
Enghsh. Again, at the beginnmg of St. ed. Arnold, in RolU Ser. ; Florence of Worcester, 
Mark's gospel (f. 886) is a shorter entry: i. 45, 60 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Bsedse Pref. in Vit. 
* Thou living God, be mindful of Eadfrid, and S. Cuth. ; Oitalogue of Ancient Manuscript* in 
i?l^dilwald, and Billfrid, and Aldred, sinners ; the British Museum, pt. ii. Latin, pp. 15-8, gives 
these four, with God's help, were employed a description of the Lindisfame gospels (Cotton 
upon this book.' This notice, though written MS. Nero, I), iv.) with facsimiles. Among the 
in the tenth centurv by Aldred the glossator ' other very numerous descriptions of the manu- 
[q. v.], is very strong evidence that the foun- st'ripts, the following, which also give facsimiles, 
dation work of tliis remarkable manuscript is ™^y,H® «P®^^»*^Iy referred to: Westwood's Pal»o- 
due to Eadfrid. It consists of Jerome's Latin 87*^P*^'*^ '^T'^ P}.^^?"*' ^<^- */ ; Westwood s tac- 

version of the four gospels, with the epistle to T^i«« °^ ^^\^'^T^^^ ^°1 Ornaments of An- 
Tk xu 17 u- J • -1 fflooaxon and Insh MS8., pl. xii and xiii ; the 

Damasus, the Eusebian canons, and similar |ai«^ i^i^al Society's Facsimiles of MSS. and 
usual appendages. It is written very beau- i^^eriptions, pi. 3-6 and 22. The questions 
tifully m half-imcial letters on stout vellum, connected with Kadfrid's life and works are also 
The remarkable beauty of the illuminations f^Uy discussed in Mr. Waring's and Professor 
proves Eadfrid to have been a consummate Skeat's Prefaces to the Surtees and Cambridge 
artist for his time. editions of the gaspels.] T. F. T. 

On his death in 721 Eadfrid's bones were 
placed in the shrine where the uncomipted EADIE, JOHN, D.I). (1810-1876), theo- 
Dody of St. Cuthberht lay, and shared the logical author, was born at Alva, Stirling- 
wandering of the greater saint, and finally shire, 9 May 1810. Ilis father, wlien on the 
rested with his relics at Durham, where they ; verge of seventy, married a second wife, and 
were discovered on the translation of Cuth- ! Eadie was the only child of the marriage who 
berht's remains to the new cathedral erected : survived infancy. As a boy he was lively 
by Ranulf Plambard in 1104. The * Book of and somewhat tricky, and at school showed 
St, Cuthberht,' as the Lindisfame gospels a turn for languages and a remarkable me- 
were commonlv called, shared in the same mory. At one time he knew by heart the 
vicissitudes. It was believed at Durham whole of * Paradise Lost.' He studied at the 
that when in 875 Bishop Eardulf carried the university of Glasgow, attaining considerable 
shrine of Cuthberht all over Northumberland distinction in several classes ; but he had to 
to save it from Halfdene and his Danes, contend with narrow means, and was thus 
the precious manuscript accompanied the thrown to a large degree on his own resources, 
flight. In attempting to cross over to Ire- At this time he was much engaged as a tem- 
land it was lost overboard, and when re- perance lecturer, and obtained considerable 
covered three days afterwards, on the coast fame in that capacity. In his theological 
off Whithem, miraculously retained its ori- ; classes he evinced a decided preference for 
ginal freshness and beauty. It was from the studies which afforded some scope for inves- 
eleventh or twelfth century preserved at Dur- | tigation and discovery. Dogmatics, as not 
ham, where it was descrilbed in inventories ^ falling under this category, were much less 
' the Book of St. Cuthberht which had 1 interesting than exegetics, which already 
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l)t»came his favourite st luly. lie was licensed 
as a preaclu;r in connection with the united 
secession church in 18:^5. His first sermon 



and his books, which nearly all bor« on bibli- 
cal subjects, were of both sorts. In 1S40 he 
began his literary work by editing a magazine 



was preached just as his mother lay dying, caUed the * Voluntary Church Magazine,' 
and he had to hurry home to watch her last ' which, however, had begun to decline before 
moments. Tlie religious influence which she his time, and did not prove a success. He 
had already exercised on him was much ' contributed several articles to the * North 
deepened at her death. She was a strong- , British Review,' the * Eclectic Review,* and 
minded woman, well read in the popular '• the * Journal of Sacred Literature.' A * life 
the()log\' of Scotland, and deeply imbued of John Kitto,' the biblical scholar, came from 
with its spirit. j his i)en, and in connection with * Mackenzie's 

Within a few weeks after l)eing licensed. Dictionary of Universal Biography * he had 
Kadie was chosen minister of the Cambridge charge of the ecclesiastical department, and 
Street united secession congregation, Glas- | contributed to it many lives. The earliest of 
gow,and entered without previous experience a series of popular biblical works which he 
on a city charge, which, nowever, prospered issued was a condensed edition of Cruden's 
greatly under his ministry. At a later period, * Concordance * (1839), of which, about the 
and some time after the union of the seces- ' time of his death, two hundred thoosand 
sion and relief branches had constituted the copies had been sold. The next was a * Bibli- 
united prt»sl)yterian church, he removed, with cal Cyclopaedia' (1848), followed by a coo- 
part of the congregation, to the outskirts of . densed * Bible Dictionary.* * An Analytical 
th« city, and was thereafter known as minis- ' Concordance to the Holy Scriptures 'followed 
ter of Lansdowne Church, a large and influ- in 1856,and an ^ Ecclesiastical Encyclopfidia' 
ential congregation, with which he was con- in 1861. In 1848 an article on 'Oriental 
nected till his death. Church Historv' was recast and partly re- 

in 1838-9 he taught the class of Hebrew written for the *tncyclop»diaMetropolitaiia,' 
in Anderson's College, (ilasgow; and in 1843, I and in 1861 he edited a family bible, with 
after he had temporarily conducted for a ses- selections from the commentaries of Thomas 
sion the class of biblical literature in the Scott and Matthew Henry, of which some two 
United Secession Divinity Hall, he was ap- hundred thousand copies were sold. In 1855 
])ointe(l by the synod professor of that depart- , he published a volume of pulpit discourses 
ment. He retained his ministerial charge along under the title of * The Divine Love,' and in 
with this appointment, so that for the most 1859 an exposition of St. Paul's sermons as 
])art of his public life he had the double labour contained in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
of a prolV'ssor and a minister. At first the he called * Paul the Preacher.' The series of 
activ«» duti»'s of the chair lasted only for a works which Eadie wrote for scholars con- 
couph' of months each autumn: aft<*rwards sisted of *A Commentary on the Greek 
th(^ session was made a winter session of be- Text of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephe- 
tween five and six months. Kadie was to sians' (18o4), a similar work on Colossians 
have had a colleapie in his ministerial charge, ( 1850), on Philippians (1857), and on Gala- 
but died lu-fore the arrangement was com- tians (1869). Since his death the last of the 
plet«'d. In 1H44 he received the degree of series ( on Thessalonians) has been published. 
LIj.D. from the university of Glasgow, and These works were the residt of much scho- 
in 1S.")0 that of D.l). from tlie university of larly labour, the basis of the commentary 
St. Andrews. In 1857 he was appointed being laid on the grammatical structure of 
moderator of synod, tlie highest court in the the Greek words, and the exegetical skill of 
unit«»d presbyterian church. i the commentator applied to ascertain the 

His hrst acquaintance with the continent precise meaning of the writ^^r. As Eadie's 
of Europ:* was made in IH46, when he was theology was eminently Pauline, the subject 
sent by liis church with others to make in- suited him well. It was understood that 
quiry respecting the reformation movement had he lived longer he would have treated 
on the borders of the ducliy of Posen, insti- . in the same manner the epistle of James, 
tuted by John Uonge, arising out of exhibi- Bishop Ellicott considered tliat Eadie's exe- 
tions of the Mioly coat.' The movement ex- ' gesis was superior to his grammar; on which 
cited no small interest at the time, but after Eadie remarked that, like other students of 
in(juirv Eadit» did not think very favourably i Greek in Scotland, he had had to acquire his 
of it. I knowledge of the language by his own exer- 

By far the most important of his labours tions, and that his work had been done, not 



were conducted through the press. lie com- 
bined in an unusual degree the power of writ- 
ing for the people and writing for scholars; 



in academic retirement, but amid the labour? 
and distractions of a city congregation. 
Eadie's biblical labours were crowned in 
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1876 by the publication of a work in two 
volumes — 'The English Bible: an external 
and critical history of various English trans- 
lations of Scripture; with remarks on the 
need of revising the English New Testament/ 
In the movement for a revision of the English 
New Testament he was greatly interested. 
He was one of the original members of the 
New Testament revision company, and while 
he was able he attended the meetings very 
diligently. He studied carefully the passages 
that were discussed, and made up his mind 
after thorough inquiry, but seldom spoke. 
He was held in great esteem by the chair- 
man, Bishop Ellicott, and many other emi- 
nent members of the company. 

In 1869, along with some personal friends, 
he paid a visit to Egypt and the Holy Land, 
ana was able to verify by personal observa- 
tion many g^graphical and other points on 
which he had expressed his opinion in some 
of his books. In 1873, along with Professor 
Calderwood, he received a commission from 
the synod of the united presbyterian church 
to visit the United States, and convey the 
fraternal salutations of his church to the 
presbyterians of that country. 

So early as 1867 symptoms of heart de- 
rangement had begun to appear, brought on, 
doubtless, by his great and constant labours. 
In 1872 these symptoms returned in an ag- 
gravated form. But it was not possible to 
induce him to take the rest which he required. 
His last illness was in 1876, and his death 
occurred on 3 June of that year. Number- 
less letters of sympathy and resolutions of 
public bodies attested the remarkable esteem 
and affection in w^hich he was held. Eadie 
used to say that there were three things he 
was fond of — bairns, birds, and books. His 
collection of books was a very remarkable 
one, and on his death some of his friends 
were taking steps to procure it for the use of 
the church, when a liberal gentleman, Mr. 
Thomas Biggart of Dairy, purchased it for 
2,000/., presented it to the synod, and fitted 
up a room in the United Presbyterian Col- 
lege, where it now is, under the name of the 
Eadie Library. 

[Rev. J. Brown's Memoir of John Eladie, D.D., 
LL.D.; Glasgow newspapers, 4 June 1876; Proc. 
of United Presb. Synod, 1877.1 W. G. B. 

EADMER or EDMEB (d. 1124 ?), his- 
torian, was a monk of Canterbury at the 
end of the eleventh and the beginning of the 
twelfth century, distinguished among iiis con- 
temporaries for high character and literary 
powers. His works, the principal part of 
which have survived to our day, fully justify 
his reputation. There are few better pieces 



; of contemporarv history than his * Historia 
Novorum ; * and his biographies, especially 
that of Anselm, are of a higher order than 
most similar compositions. Nothing appa- 
rently is known of Eadmer before he emerges 
into notice as the close companion and friend 

j of Archbishop Anselm. Leland and Bale 
have very carelessly confused him with an 
Eadmer who was abbot of St. Albans, and 
died in 980, more than a hundred years before 
the era of the Canterbury monk. In this 
error they have been followed by Pits. No- 
thing, indeed, can well be more absurd than 
Bale s account of this writer. As recards 
contemporary estimate, William of Malmes- 
bury may be cited, who says that in his 
narrative of events he does not venture to 
compare himself to Eadmer, * wiio has told 
everything so lucidly that he seems somehow 
to have placed them before our very eyes. 
For those who wish to read the letters' which 
passed between the pope, the king, and An- 
selm, the book of Eaomer will give every 
facility. He has so arranged the letters as to 
support and verify all his assertions in the 
most decisive way' (De Gest. Pontiff, vol. i.) 
Eadmer must have been well known to Pope 
Urban before the end of the eleventh century, 
for w^hen Anselm after his consecration de- 
sired to have some one assigned to him by the 
pope as his director, Eadmer was thus assigned 
to him ; and, says William of Malmesbury, 
he was so completely under his guidance that, 

i being accustomed to have him in his cham- 

I ber, Anselm not only never rose without his 
command, but would not even change his 
side in bed without his permission. Selden, 
who edited Eadmer's main work (* Historia 
Novorum') from a manuscript in the Cotton 
Library in 1623, has pointed out in his preface 
the very high merits of t his work. Especially 
is it distinguished by its avoidance of all 
trivial details and alleged miracles, which 
abound in most of the monkish histories. 
Compared with William of Malmesbur/s 
work on the same period, in which these gro- 
tesque miracles abound, Eadmer's is vastly 
superior. His style is good and contains 
very few unclassical words. His history, 
after a brief mention of some of the English 
kings anterior to the conquest, begins prac- 
tically from that date, and is continued to 
1122 — a work, says William of Malmesbury, 
* remarkable for its sober and pleasant style * 
{De Gest. Regum). The history throughout 
has a special regard for ecclesiastical matters, 
and for the doings of the two archbishops of 
Canterbury (Anselm and Ralph) with whom 
the writer was in the closest relations. He 
tells us (bk. ii.) that it had been his custom 
from childhood to take special note of all 
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niattersi connected with the church. Kad- of the English primates coiii«CTating. Ead- 
mer shows a strong national feeling, and a>- ', mer maintained that the jurisdiction of Can- 
serts the rights and privileges of the English terhury extended over the whole L^land, and 
church. The * Life of St. Anselm * was first i that he must be consecrated by Archbishop 
printed at Antwerp in l.V)l. It was reprinted Ralph. This utterly untenable claim Alex- 
wit h the chief edit ions of Anselm's works, and ! ander would not allow, and after a tim«! 
has been edited, together witli the ^Hi.storia ! Eadmer returned to Canterbury without any 
Tsovorum,* in the Rolls Series (1884), by Mr. arrangement as to his consecration. Aft^T 
Martin Rule. Eadmer composed many other | remaining a y*ear and a half in the monasteir 
biographical and ecclesiastical pieces, the ma- without asettlement beingarrived at, Eladmer 
nuscripts of which are in the collection of sent a letter to the king of Scotland resign- 
Gorpus Christi College, Cambridge. Of these | ing all claims to the see. Gervase, a monkisli 
the following have been printed by Henry historian of Canterbury of a little later date, 
Wharton in the second part of tlie * Anglia often quotes Eadmer, and describes him as 
Sacra :' 1. A * Life of St. Dunstan,' written, | the cantor or precentor of the church. He 
according to Mr. Wright ( liioff. Lit.), at the has sometimes been confused with Elmer, 
beginning of the twelfth century. Tins had ' who was prior of the Christ Church monasteir 
been j)reviously printed by Surius in an im- j alx)ut the same time. Pits, in the strangely 
perfect form, it has appencled to it, in Whar- , inaccurate account which he gives of him, 
ton, some very curious correspondence as to , makes him a Cluniac monk and abbot of 



the bodv of St. Dunstan. '2. A ' Life of St. 
Bregwin, Archbishop of Canterbury' 759-03.' 



St. Albans. The death of Eadmer is usually 
assigned to 1124. 



This was written after the death of Arch- [Eadmeri Monachi Cantuarensis Historia No- 
bishop Ralph, which took place in 1122. | vonim, ed. Selden, London, 1623; Anglia Sucra, 
3. A^Lifeoi St. Oswald, Archbishop of York.' | pt. ii., Loudon, 1691; Wilhelmi Malmesburien^ 
~ ----- - - De Gestis PontiflF. Angl., London, 1870; Bale. 

De Soriptt. BritAnn., Basel, 1557 ; Collier's Ecd 
Hist. vol. ii., London, 1845; "Wright's Biograpliia 
Literaria, Anglo-Saxon Period, London, 1862.] 

G. O. P. 



This, suys Mr. Wright, * appears to be little 
more than an abridgment of a life written 
by a monk of Ramsey in the time of Arch- 
bishop -'f^lfric, and preserved in Cotton MS. 
Nero E.' There is also a * Life of Wilfrid ' 
by Eadmer, printed by Mabillon in the * Act. 
Ord. Bened.' This he professes to have com- 



piled partly from Btule and i)artly from a (Kemble, CtHicr Dipt. 845), Harold (FluB. 
* Life of Wilfrid' by Odo, archbishop of Can- Wig. ii. 3), and William the Conqueror 
terburv, wliieli is perha])s the same as the ' {A.-S. Ci^ro//., sub ann. l(X)7),appear8tohave 



EADNOTH id, 1067), stiller, or master 
of the horse, under Eadward the Confessor 



metrical life by Fridt^^rocle ( Wright). Lists 
of other minor works of Eadmer will be 
f«)uud in Wharton and in Bale. In 1 120 this 



.appeal 
held large estates, especially in the west 
count rv, and in one case to have taken ad- 
vantage of Harolds favour to gain land at 



monk, who had become widely known both I the expense of the church, and in another 
by his writinjxs and also by his close com- probablv of the favour of the conqueror to do 
panionsliip, first with Archbishop Anselni, and so at the expense of a private landowner 
then with Archbishop Ralph, was selected | (yormmi Co/K/uest, ii. ">48, iv. 758). When 
by Alexander, king of Scotland, for the arch- Harold's sons invaded England in 10<)7 with 
bishopric of St. Andrews, which had been a Danish fleet from Ireland, and, after hav- 
for some time vacant (ct\ JIi'<fona NorvnoUy \ ing been beaten otV from Bristol by the 
books v. and vi.) Alexander sent a de- : burghers, ravaged the coast of Somerset, 
nutation to Archi)ishop Ralph to ask for Eadnoth met them with a local forc4' and 
his monk Eadmer, who had been highly re- fought a battle with them, in which, accord- 
commended to him for the primatial see. i ing to Florence of Worcester, the invaders 
I'pon this the archbishop wrote to King gained the victory, while William of Malmes- 
llenrv, who was at Rouen, and obtained his burv says that thev were defeated, and it 
consent. lie then de.spatched Eadmer into may be inferred from the * Chronicle * that 
Scotland, but with strict orders not to agree the issue was doubtful. Eadnoth was sluin. 
to anything as to his consecration which and * many good men on both sides' (A.-S. 
should compromise the <lignity of the see of Chron.) Eadnoth left a son named Harding, 
Canterbury. This was the time of tht? most who was alive when William of Malmesburv 
bitter rivalry between the northern and wrote. There is no reason to doubt that he 
southern primates. I']admer was duly elected was the father of Robert Fit z Harding, the 
by the chapter of St. Andrews, but a dilH- founder of the second and present house of 
cultv at once arose as to his consecration, the lords of Berkelev [see Berkeley, familv 
The Scotch king would not agree to either of]. 
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[Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub ann. 1067 ; Florence 
of Worcester, ii. 3 (Kngl. Hist. 80c.) ; William of 
Malmesbury, Gesta Kcgum, ii. 429 (Eugl. Hist. 
SocX; Kemble*8 Codex Dipl. 845; Freeman's 
Norman Conquest, ii. 548, iv. 227, and Note S. 
757-61, which contains all that can be made 
out on the subject of Eadnoth's lands.] W. H. 

EADEIO. [See Edric] 

EABSIGE, EADSINE, EDSIE, or 
ELSI {^d. 1050), archbishop of Canterbury, 
one of the chaplains of Cnut, who granted 
Folkestone to the convent of Christ Church 
in order to obtain his admission into the 
house, stipulating that Eadsige should have 
the land ror his life, was suffragan bishop in 
Kent in 1035, and is said to have had his see 
at the church of St. Martin, outside Canter- 
bury. He succeeded Archbishop ^-Ethelnoth 
in 1038, and in 1040 fetched his pall from 
Rome. He crowned Harthacnut, and at the 
coronation of Eadward the C'onfessor on 
3 April 1043 delivered an exhortation to the 
king and the people (A.S. Chron.) Eadsige 
belonged to the party of Godwine and op- 
posed the policy of the gpreat men of the 
northern part of the country. Soon after the 
accession of Eadward he fell into bad health 
and was unable to perform the duties of his 
office. Fearing lest some man whom he did 
not approve might beg or buy his arch- 
bishopric, he secretly took counsel with the 
king and Earl Godwine, and through the 
earl s influence obtained the appointment of 
Siward, abbot of Abingdon, as his coadjutor. 
Siward was consecrated in 1044, taking his 
title from Upsala (Stubbs) or from Rochester 
(^Historia de Abingdon, i. 451), and attests 
charters as archbiahop, his name appearing 
before that of ^^Ifricof York (Kemble, Codex 
JDipl. 780 sq.) William of Malmesbury says 
that he was ungrateful and kept Eadsige short 
of food during his illness, that he was conse- 

auently deprived of the succession, and that 
e had to console himself with the bishopric 
of Rochester. This story evidently arose 
from a confusion between him and another 
Siward, bishop of Rochester 1058-75 ; it 
was a satisfactory mode of explaining the 
reason of what was held to have been the 
failure of the expectation of the suffragan. 
His retirement was really caused bv ill-health; 
he went back to Abingdon and died there on 
23 Oct. 1048. It seems probable that Eadsige 
recovered from his sickness in 1Q46, when he 
again attests a charter as archbishop, Siward 
using the title of bishop, and that he re- 
sumed the government of his entire see on 
the retirement of Siward, about eight weeks 
before his death. Eadsige died on 29 Oct. 
1060. It is possible that some dispute arose 



with the convent of Christ Church with re- 
ference to the allowance to be made to him 
during his illness, which may account for 
part of the story told by William of Malmes- 
bury, for he left lands to the rival house of 
St. Augustine's (Thorn). He is said, more- 
over, to have helped Earl Godwine to get 
possession of Folkestone in defiance of the 
right of the convent of Christ Church (Free- 
man, Norman Conquest, ii. 559). 

[Komble's Codex Dipl. 754-84 passim. 1323- 
1325; Historia de Abingdon, i. 451, 461 (Rolls 
Ser.); Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub ann. 1038, 1046, 
1048 ; William of Malmesbury s Gesta Eegum, i. 
333 (Engl. Hist. Soc.), Gesta Pontiff, p. 34 (RoUs 
Ser.); Auglia Sacra, i. 106; Thorn's Twysdon, 
col. 1 784 ; Stubbs's Reg. Sacrum Anglic, p. 20 ; 
Hook's Archbishops, i. 487 sq.] W. H. 

EAGER, JOHN (1782-1853.^), organist, 
was born in 1782 in Norwich, where his father 
was a manufacturer of musical instruments. 
He learnt the rudiments of music from his 
father, and made such progress that at the a^e 
of twelve he attracted the notice of the Duke 
of Dorset, who took him to Knowle as a page. 
Here he improved his education in the fine 
library, and probably acquired skill upon the 
violin,of which the duke was an amateur. To- 
wards the end of the century his patron became 
insane, and Eager, for whose support no pro- 
vision had been made, ran away to Yarmouth, 
where he proceeded to set up as a teacher of 
music. Soon afterwards he married Miss 
Bamby, a lady of good fortune, and in October 
1803 was appointed organist to the corporation 
of Yarmouth on the death of John Roope. In 
1814 J. B. Logier patented his *chiropla8t,' an 
invention for holding the hands in a proper 
position while playing the pianoforte, and his 
system of teaching was ardently taken up by 
Lager, The adherents of the new method were 
of course vehemently attacked by conservative 
musicians, and Eager came in K)r a full share 
of abuse in the Norfolk papers and elsewhere. 
He gfraduallyconvinced a considerable number 
of persons of the excellence of the system, 
which, in addition to the use of the chiroplast, 
professed to teach the groundwork of harmony, 
&c.| much more rapialy and thoroughly than 
any other method. Another of its peculiari- 
ties was that twelve or more of the pupils 
were required to play simultaneously on as 
many pianos. He opened a * musical academy 
for music and dancing/ in the conduct of 
which he was assisted by his daughters, at 
the Assembly Rooms, Norwich, and public 
examinations were in due course held for the 
purpose of convincing the audience of the 
genuineness of the method. After the second 
of these Eager published * A Brief Account, 
with accompanying examples, of what was 
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actually done at the second examination of in art«, B.A. 14 Jan. 1812, M.A. 13 May 
Mr. Eager'8 pupils in music, educate upon 1818 {Oxford Graduates^ ed. 1851, p. 202). 
Mr. Logier's system. . . . June 18, 1819, ad- His first curacy was that of St. Nicholas, 
dressed to Major Peter Hawker,' published by ! Bristol. In 1822 he removed with his family 
Hunter in St. PauVs Churchyard. The ap- ' to the curacy of Halberton in Devonshire, 
pendix to the account gives certain letters ! where he resided for twelve or thirteen years, 
written to, but not inserted in, the * Norwich j For the last five years of this time Sydney 
Mercury ' and the * Norfolk Chronicle * by j Smith was his rector. From Halberton he 
persons who considered that the opinions ex- removed to the curacy of Winford, near 
pressed by those papers were unfair. Eager's Bristol, and thence to Kinnersley in Here- 
reputation does not appear to have suffered ; fordshire, * where he held the living for a 
ten years afterwards lie is spoken of in the friend;* but in 1841, relinquishing aU regular 
highest terms by the writer of the * History , duty, he returned to live near his birthplace, 
of Norfolk,' and then held the post of organist j He died at King*8 Parade, Clifton, on 8 Nov. 
to the corporation. In 1833 Eager left Nor- 1855. He left a numerous family, 
wich for Edinburgh, where he resided till From 1831 till within a few months of his 
his death about twenty years later. He sepa- death Ea^^les was a contributor to * Black- 
rated from his wife, oy whom he had two wood's Magazine.' His contributions were 
daughters, Mrs. Bridgman and Mrs. Lowe, chiefly on art, and the best of these were eon- 
before leaving England ; obtained a Scotch tained in a series of papers entitled * The 
divorce about 183§, and afterwards married Sketcher,' which appearea in the magazine 
a Miss Lowe, sister of his second daughter's durinff 1833-6. Having been revised by 
husband. He wrote pianoforte sonatas, and himself the autumn before he died, thej 
some songs and glees of no importance. , were published in a volume, 8vo, Edin- 

[General Hist, of the County of Norfolk (Nor- ^^^ ^^ London, 1866. Another volume 
wich, 1829), ii. 1282; Assembly Books of the ' o^ miscellaneous * Essays contributed to 
Corporation of Yarmouth; Brown's Biog. Diet, i Blackwood's Magazine' was issued thefol- 
of Musicians; Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 346, 478; lowing year. Though not in the first rank, 
information from Sir Thomas Paine of Broom- they are brimful of shrewd sense, genial 
field, Dorking,] J. A. F. M. humour, amusing anecdote, apt quotation, 

and duly italicised puns. Eagles wrote on 

EAGLES. [See also Eccles.] ' the fine arts as a critic of the old-fashioned 

j school, to which he loyal Iv adhered in artistic 

EAGLES, JOHN (178.V185o), artist and ' as in other matters. " Scattered throughout 
author, son of Thomas Eagles fq. v.1, was i the * Sketcher' are manv pleasing lyrics. A 
born in the parish of St. Augustine, Bristol, selection from these and other of his poem?, 
in 1783, and baptised 8 Nov. of that year, original or translated, was made by th»? au- 
After receiving some preliminary' training thor's friend, John Mathew GutcL fq. v.], 
under the Kev. Samuel Seyer [q. v.] at Bris- and fifty copies printed for private distribu- 
tol, he was admitted a pupil of Winchester ' tion, 8vo, Worcester, 1857. It contains a 
College on 9 July 1797, and continued there ; reissue of a Latin macaronic poem which 
until 16 July 1802 {College Keyister), His had appeared at intervals in the column/j of 
wish was to become a landscape-painter. He ' * Felix Farley's Bristol Journal,* then under 
went on a tour in Italy, and tried to form the editorship of Gutch, and was written to 
his style on Gaspard Poussin and Salvator expose the abuses which had for years existed 
Rosa. While in Italy he narrowly escaped in several public bodies in Bristol, especially 
death when sketching on a tier of the Coli- in the corporation. These rhymes, enlarged 
seum at Rome. When on liis way to draw and translated with notes and some humor- 
the Three Temples of Pa?stum, between Sa- ous designs, were aftenvards published as 
lerno and Eboli he fell in with banditti, and * Felix Farley, Rhymes, Latin and English, by 
was * literally stript to the skin.' Both ad- Themaninthemoon,'8vo, Bristol, 1826. Some 
ventures are related by himinthe^ Sketoher' , imitations in English of the Horatian ode, 
(ed. 1856, p. 9). He had, too, the reputa- mostly on similar subjects, also contributed 
tion of being a good etcher, and in 1823 ; to * Felix Farley,' are less happy. A volume 
publishedsixexample8afterhisidol,G. Pons- of ^ Sonnets,' edited by another friend. Zoe 
sin. In 1809 he was an unsuccessful candi- King, 8vo, Edinburgh and London, 1858, 
date for admission in the Water-Colour So- contains 114 examples, characterised for the 
ciety (Red«kave, i)/c^/o?wryo/'-4r<i>f^f,1878, , most part by thought and refinement. 
p. 135). At length he determined to take Eagles left in manuscript translations of 
orders, and with that view entered W^adham the first two books of the * Odyssey ' and of 
College, Oxford. He took the two degrees j five cantos of the * Orlando Furioso.' He 
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also edited * The Journal of Llewellin Pen- ' 
rose, a Seaman/ 4 vols. 8yo, London, 1815, 
one edition of which he sold to Murray for 
two hundred ^neas. Another edition was 

Sublished by Taylor & Hessey, 8vo, Lon- 
on, 1825. It is a narrative partly founded 
upon incidents in the life of tne author, one 
Williams, whom Thomas Eagles had rescued 
from destitution. Williams oequeathed the 
manuscript to his benefactor. Nearly half | 
a century afterwards John Eagles told the 1 
tale in one of his latest and best Blackwood 
essays, * The Beggar's Legacy * {Blackwood^ s 
Magaxine, March 1855; Essay Sy ed. 1857, 
pp. 490-501). 

Eagles was shy and retiring, but hospitable 
to men of similar tastes. For ' society at 
large ' he ' cared little,' and did not trouble 
himself touching what the world thought of 
him or his occupations (introduction to the 
Sketcher, 1856). 

There is a crayon portrait of Eagles by 
the elder Branwhite, and another in oils by ' 
Cumock. 

[Anthorities cited ; information obligingly com- 
municated by the warden of Winchester; Gent. 
Mag. new ser. xliv. 661-2, xlv. 148-9, 3rd ser. 
i. 448-52; Glitch's Preface and Reminiscences 
prefixed to A Garland of Boses; Athenseum, 
9 Aug. 1856, p. 987, 31 July 1868, p. 137; 
Bentle/s Miscellany, xlvi. 594-606.] G. G. 

EAGLES, THOMAS (174(^1812), classi- 
cal scholar, was baptised in the parish of 
Temple Holy Cross, Bristol, 28 April 1746. 
He was descended on his father's side from 
a family which had resided in Temple parish 
for nearly two centuries ; his mother, whose 
maiden name was Perkins, came from Mon- 
mouthshire, and he died seised of estates in 
that county which had belonged to his ma- 
ternal ancestors for many hundred years. On 
16 Sept. 1757 he was entered at Winchester 
College. At school he gave promise of be- 
coming an excellent classic. The death of a 
nobleman, however, to whom he had looked 
for preferment, obliged him to give up all 
thoughts of making the church his profession, 
as his father desired. Accordingly he left 
"Winchester, 18 Jan. 1762 (College Iteyister), 
and returned to Bristol, where he eventually 
prospered as a merchant. For the last few 
years of his life he was collector of the cus- 
toms at Bristol. He died at Clifton 28 Oct. ; 
1812 (Gent May. vol. Ixxxii. pt. ii. p. 498). 
His wife, Charlotte Maria Tvndale, survived 1 
until 20 Feb. 1814 (ib. vol. Ixxxiv. pt. i. ! 
p. 411). He left a son, John [q. v.] His 
eldest daughter, Csecilia, married 9 Feb. 1796 
to William Brame Elwyn, barrister-at-law 
and recorder of Deal (ib. Vol. Ixvi. pt. i. 
p. 167)| had died before her parents, 3 June 



1811, aged 84 (ib. vol. Ixxxii. pt. ii. p. 366). 
In 1811 Eagles was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

To the last Eagles cherished a love for the 
classics. He leit a translation of part of 
Athenaeus, which, under the title of * Col- 
lections from the Deipnosophists, or Banquet 
of the Gods,* was announced for publication 
in the * Gentleman's Magazine * for January 
1813 (vol. Ixxxiii. pt. i. p. 40). It never ap- 
peared, but by the care of his son * Selections ' 
from the first two books, with notes, were 
published anonymously in * Blackwood's 
Magazine' for 1818 and 1819 (iii. 650-3, 
iv. 23-8, 413-17, 666-74). Eagles contri- 
buted to a periodical essay which appeared 
on the fourth page of * Felix Farley's Bristol 
Journal,' with the title of * The Crier.' It 
came out first in 1785, nearly about the same 
time that the * Lounger ' was published at 
Edinburgh, and was perhaps the first attempt 
ever made in a provincial town to support a 
periodical essay. After some interruptions 
It closed in 1802. In 1807 he attempted un- 
successfully to commence a series of papers 
to be called * The Ghost.' He took a warm 
interest in the Rowley and Chatterton con- 
troversy, on which he left some dissertations. 
He was a Rowleian (Cobrt and Evans, Hist, 
of Bristol^ ii. 299-300). He was a painter, 
but never exhibited his pictures, and was 
besides an accomplished musician. One of 
his many acts of quiet benevolence has been 
beautifully commemorated by his son in an 
essay, *The Beggar's Legacy, contributed to 
* Blackwood's Magazine ^ in March 1 855. A 
selection from his correspondence with a 
young acquaintance, R. D. Woodforde, begun 
in 1787 and closed in 1791, was published by 
the latter, 8vo, London, 1818. 

[Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxxii. pt. ii. pp. 589-90, new 
ser. xlv. 148-9; Reminiscences prefixed to A 
Garland of Rpses gathered from the Poems of 
J. Eagles, ed. J. M. Gutch.] G. G. 

EALDULF (d. 1002), archbishop of York. 
[See Aldulf.] 

EAMES, JOHN (d. 1744), dissenting 
tutor, was a native of London, and it is not 
improbable that he was a son of John Eames, 
bom atBerkhampstead, Hertfordshire,29 Jan. 
1644-5, the only son of James Eames, inn- 
holder. He was admitted at Merchant Tay- 
lors' School on 10 March 1696-7, and was 
subsequently trained for the dissenting mi- 
nistry. He preached but once, being deterred 
from further efforts by diffidence and by 
difficulty of elocution, and seems never to 
have been ordained. In 1712 Thomas Ridg- 
ley, D.D., became theological tutor to the 
Fund Academy, in Tenter Alley, Moorfields, 
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an institution supportttd by the congrega- bishop. When j'Ethelberht rebuilt the min- 
tioual fund board. Eames was appointed ' ster the superintendence of the work was 
assistant tutor, his subjects being classics and , committed to Eanbald conjointljwithAlcuin. 
science. On Uidgley's death (27 March 1734) In 778 ^-Ethelberht retired from actiye life, 
he succeeded him as theological tutor, hand- and appointed Eanbald t<i succeed him. Elan- 
ing over his previous duties to Joseph Den- bald assisted ^£thelberht to dedicate the new 
sham, one of his pupils. His reputation as church in October 780, and when the old 
a tutor, especially m natural science, was archbishop died ten days afterwards he be- 
verj' great ; there is no list of his pupils, but came the sole occupant of the see. yElfwold, 
it appears that Archbishop Seeker attended the Northumbrian king, sent to Hadrian I 
his classes (in 1716-17, at the time when he that he mi^ht receive the pall, and in accord- 
was turning his thoughts towards medicine ance with his wish Alcuin went to Rome to 
as a profession). He enjoyed the friendship fet^h it. In 787 he held a synod at a place 
ofSir Isaac Newton, through whose influence called Pincahala (Stileok ; Wincannele, 
he was elected fellow of the Royal Society, A.'S, Chron,, perhaps Finchale, near Durham, 
whose transact ions he was employed in abridg- but see EtxL Docs. iii. 444), This may with 
ing. Dr. Isaac Watts, for w-liom he edited a tolerable certainty be identified with the 
popularmanualof astronomy and geography, northern synod which received the legates 
describes him as ^ the most learned man I ever George and Theophylact, and adopted their 
knew.' He is probably the only layman decrees (ib. 447 sq. ; Alcuin, Ep, 10). Ean- 
who ever held the theological chair in a non- , bald lived in troublous times ; Northumbria 
conformist academy ; it appears that the pres- was a prey to civil discord and violence, and 
byterian board was in the habit of sending was subjected to the assaults of the northern 
students to the Fund Academy, but none pirates, who in 793 desolated Lindisfame. 
were sent while Eames was theological tutor. lie evidently contemplated retiring from the 
Of his theological work there is no trace; archbishopric, and would have been glad if 
on 13 Feb. 1735 he took part with Samuel ; Alcuin had consented to succeed him. On 
Chandler [q. v.] and Jeremiah Hunt, both 25 June 796, assist-ed by three of the bi- 
verv liberal divines, in an arranged debate shops of his province, he crowned Eardvnilf 
with two priests of the Roman conununion, ' king of Northumbria [q. v.] Before his death 
at the Hell Tavern in Nicholas Lane. Eames, the church of York sent a priest, also named 
who was unmarried, died suddenly on 29 June Eanbald [see under Eanbald II. J, with a let- 
1744, a few hours after giving his usual ter to Alcuin, evidently to consult him as to 
lecture. the election of a successor. Alcuin wrote in 

He ])ub]i8hed nothing of his own, but was answer that the right of election lay with the 
concerned in the following : 1. * The Know- clergy, and he urged them to keep free from 
lodge of the Heavens and Earth made easv/ simony. Eanbald died on 10 Aug. 79t) at 
&c., 172(), Svo, by Isaac AVatts, edited by \ the mon»istery of jEtla?te (Elmete, Leeds'") 
ICanies. '2, *T1k' Philosophical Transactions, He was buried in his church at York. Alcuin 
from 1719 to 17o3, abridged. By John Eames mentions his death in a letter to the Bishop 
and John Martyn,' 17^34, 4to, 2 vols. ; being , of Salzburg. 

vols. vi. (in 2 parts) and vii. of the series. ' [Carmen de Pontifl'. Keel. Ebor. 1. 1515 sq.; 
3. ' A General Index of all the matters con- i Monumcnta Alcuiniana, JaffS, Epp. 10, 35. 36; 
tained in the seven vols, of the Philosophi- Anglo-Saxon Chrou. sub ann. 780, 788, 7yo ; 
cal Transactions abridged,' 1735, 4to (seems I Uaddun and Stubbs's Councils, &c. Ill, 443 sq.; 
to have l)een the work of Eames and Martyn). Symeon of Durham, Hist. Regum (Rolls Ser.), 

r,,. T, . ,,,. . V . ,__ ,,,., . T.- ii. '58 ; Raine's Fasti Elwr. 106-9; Diet, of Christ. 

[Bi.,g. Br,t (lupp.,), .. 1,0 ; \V ilson s D,»- jj, ,^^, , Ea„i,,ud,' by Canon Riiuo.] W. H. 
.seating Churcbos, 1808, ii. 73, 6ht ; Toulmni s | -• 

Mem. of Neal, prefixed to Hist. <.f the Puritans, EANBALD II {d, 810 .P), archbishop of 
IS-J'J, i. p. XX vi (Chandlers 'Account of the Cuu- York, one of Alcuin's pupils at the famous 
ferenco." 173.), does not mention Eames) ; Bogue , school of York, and later a priest of the 
and Btnnett'H Hifet. of Dissenters, 1833, ii. 216 ; I church there under Eanbald I, was in 71)6 sent 
Robinson's Register of Scholars, Merchant Tay- by his fellow-priests with letters to Alcuin, 
lors' School, 1882. i. 22o, 337; Jeremy's Pres- evidently to consult liim on the subject of the 
byterian Fund, 1885. p. 43 ; Calendar of Asso- | succession to the see (ALcriN, Epp. ;^, 39). 
ciuted Theological Colleges, 1887, p.4C.] A. (J. \;]^^\,. with Alcuin he fell seriously ill, and 

EANBALD I \^(l. 79t) j, archbishop of this delayed his return to England. He was 
York, was a pupil of Archbishop l^cgberht back at York at the beginning of August, 
and of .Ethelberht or Albert, who took charge was chosen to succeed Archbishop Eanbald, 
of the school attached to the church of York and was consecrated at the minster of So- 
for Ecgberht, and succeeded him as arch- chasburg (^perhaps Sadberge, Surtees, Dur^ 
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ham, ii. 58, or more probably Sockbuni, ,' the emperor to compel Eanbald and his party 
SrmBBS) on 14 Aug., the fourth day after the | to appear either before one or the other of 
death of his predecessor (A.-S. Chron.) This them. He twice sent his legate to England 
haste evidently illustrates the letters in which and succeeded in effecting the king's restora- 
Alcuin insists on the right of the clergy to tion (i^. 316 sq.) The date of Eanbald's death 
choose their archbishop ; some powerful in- is uncertain, but he seems to have lived until 
terference was expected, and it was judged about 810 (Symeon ). Many coins of Ean- 
advisable to make matters safe. It should bald, of the sort called ' stycas,' are in exis- 
be remarked that the editors of * Councils and tence, and bear the names ol several different 
Ecclesiastical Documents ' (iii. 600) think moneyers (Hawkins, Silrer Coim, ed. Ken- 
that * Eanbald the messenger was a different yon, p. 109). 

person from the new archbishop.' The reason [Monumoiit4i Alcuiniana, JuffiS, Epp. 35, 39, 
of this conclusion is not apparent. If they 72, 74 ; MonumontA Carolina, JaffS, Epp. (Leo- 
were identical we may assume that Eanbald ; nis), 2, 3 ; Einhard^s Ann«iles, 808 ; Anglo-SMXon 
w^as sent to Alcuinfor the purpose of obtain- j Chron. 796 ; Symeon of Durham, ii. 68 ; Haddan 
ing his approval of his succession. Eanbald ^^^ Stubbs's Councils und Eccl. Docs. iii. 500 sq. ; 
received a letter from Alcuin, congratulating ' Maine's Fasti Ebor. 109 sq. ; Diet, of Christian 
him on his elevation, and exhorting him to I ^^^^' art.' EanbaM,' by Canon Raine.] W. H. 
conduct himself worthily. Among other EANFL-^D {b. 626), queen of North- 
warnings he was entreated not to allow the umbria, daughter of Eadwine, king of North- 
clergy of his church * to gallop across coun- umbria, and -Ethelburh (St. Ethelberga) of 
try, hallooing in the pursuit of foxes,' but to | Kent, was bom on Easter Sunday, 17 April 
make them ride with nim, * singing psalms in 626, the day of her father's escape from as- 
sweet tunefulness' (Alcuin, ^/>. 7'2). Again sassination. When Eadwine heard of her 
Alcuin writes to him of the dangerous time ! birth he gave thanks to his gods ; but Pau- 
in which he lived, and entreats him always linus, the Roman bishop who had come to 
to carry with him a copy of Gregory's * Liber his court with ^^thelburh, told him that the 
Pastoralis.' He asked Leo HI to grant him safety of the queen had been granted in 
the pall, and Eanbald was invested with it | answer to his prayers to Christ, and Eadwine 
at 1 ork on 8 Sept. 797. In a letter written allowed him to baptise the child on the fol- 
about this time Alcuin, who delighted in ; lowing Whitsunday, 5 June. Eanflaed was 
fanciful names, addresses him as Symeon. thus the first Northumbrian who received 
Either in 798 or 799 Eanbald held a synod baptism (BjSDJi Hint. Eccl. ii. 9). On the 
of the Northumbrian church at * Pincahala ' death of ner father in 633 she was taken by 
(Finchale, near Durham ? [see under Ean- ^ her mother and Paulinus to the court of her 
BALD I]), where five articles of faith were ; uncle Eadbald [q. v.], king of Kent, and in 
drawn up and rehearsed (Symeon). By 801 , 643 married Oswiu, king of Northumbria. 
the archbishop was on hostile terms with the , She persuaded her husband to grant Gilling, 
Northumbrian king Eardwulf [q. v.], andAl- near Richmond, for a monastery which she 
cuinwrotetoexhorthim not to be discouraged wished to build in memorj' of her kinsman, 
or quit his diocese. Eardwulfwas engaged in King Oswini, who had been slain there (ib. 
aquarrelwithCenwulfofMercia, ana Alcuin iii. 24; Monasticoyiy vi. 1626). When Wil- 
Buggeststhat part of the archbishop's troubles frith left his home hoping to enter monastic 
wereofhisownmaking, and that he had been life, he went to Eanflaed, who sent him to 
receiving and protecting the king's enemies. ' Lindisfame, and later to her cousin Earcon- 
The quarrel went on, and in 807 the arch- '< bert, king of Kent, in order that he might 
bishop appears to have joined Genwulf in help him to carry out his wish to visit Rome 
bringing about the deposition of the king. (Eddi). As Eanfia^d had been brought up 
Eardwulf fled to Nimeguen, and appealed to at the Kentish court, she naturally aahered 
the emperor, Charles the Great, and thence ; to the Roman ritual, and had brought with 
went on to Rome and laid his case before her to Northumbria her own chaplain, named 
Leo III. The emperor and the pope joined Romanus, while her husband, who had been 
in espousing his cause, and sent the one a taught and baptised by Scottish monks, 
messenger and the other a legate to England practised the Celtic usages, and so it came 
to effect his restoration (Einhard, Annates, to pass that when the king was keeping his 
sub an. 808). Eanbald, Cenwulf, and their , Easter feast the queen was still in the Lenten 
ally, the ealdorman Wada, defended them- , fast and was observing Palm Sunday, a state 
selves by a letter, in which the pope informs of things that had much to do with bringing 
the emperor he was grieved to una evidence ! about tlie synod of Whitby. Eanflaed retired 
of craftiness (Jaff£, Monumenta Carolina, ' to the monastery of Strenaeshalch, probably 
811 sq.) Leo held that it would be well for after her husband's death in 670, ana became 
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joint abbess with her duughter --ElflaBd. She ever, to support the liberal partv tbroufirhout 

was alive in 685, and was buried at Whitby, his life. He was an unsucceast'ul candidate 

Her day in the calendar is o Dec. for Pontefract in 1837 on *puritv* principle; 

.Ku'LJii) (054-714 !"), abbess of Whitby, in 1846 for Edinburgh in opposition to Mac- 
daughter of C)swiu and Kanfl.'ed, was bom in aulay, appointed paymaster-general, the con- 
(554, and when scarcely a year old was dedi- test turning on the question of the Mayuooth 
cated to the service of God by her father in grant^whichEardleydeeired to suppress: and 
thankfulness for the victory he gained over again in 1848 for the West Riding of York- 
Penda in 655. She was accordingly sent with shire, in opposition to Edward Denison. 
a dower of twelve hides (* possessiones fami- In 1846 he became the founder of the 
liarum ') to the monastery of Hartlepool, Dur- Evangelical Alliance, which was designed to 
ham, over which the abbess Hild was then form a bond of union between protectant 
presiding. After about two years she moved christian communities and to promote reh- 
with Hild to Whitby, and on Hild's death gious liberty throughout the world. Under 
in 680 succeeded her as abbess of that house his direction the Alliance obtained the libe- 
{Hist. EccL iii. 24). In ($85 BishopTrum- ration of many persons inrprisoned for con- 
wini with a few of his monks came to \\'hitby science* sake, such as the Mkdiai at Horence 
after his monastery- at Abercorn had been in 1852. The Alliance was successful in ob- 
seized by the Picts,' and ^^Ifljed, who at that taining firmans in favour of religious liberty 
timeshared the government of the abbey with from the sultan in 1856, and shortly after 
her mother Eanila^d, was much strengthened from the khedive ; the abolition of the penal 
and comforted by his counsel (lA. iv. c. 26). laws against Roman catholics in Sweden in 
When Archbishop Theodore was reconciled 1858, theliberationof the Jewish child Mor- 
to Wilfrith in (586 he wrote to /Klflowi, ex- tara,who had been taken from his parents to 
horting her to be at peace with him also be brought up as a Roman catholic in 1859, 
(Eddi, c. 43). .'Elflffid evidently followed and the independence of the Bulgarian church 
his orders, for at the Northumbrian synod ■ in 1861. The society held congresses of the 
held on the Nidd in 705 to decide on his members of protestant churches in various 
claims she solemnly declared that when she | European capitals. That at Berlin in the 
was with her brother. King Ealdfrith [see ' autumn of 1857 was connected with the 
Aldfrith], during his last sickness that same ' changes, ecclesiastical and i>olitical, advocated 
year, he had vowed to God and St. Peter by Baron Hunsen in the Prussian govern- 
that if he lived he would obey the apostolic ' ment ; the king, Frederick W^illiam IV, and 
see in Wilfrith's matter, and had bidden her Bunsen attended the meetings, and Eanlley 
if he died to charge his heir to do so. /Klflaed was invited to a lon^ and important intervifW 
died in 714, at the age of sixty. She was witli the king. His last eflbrt was for the 
buried at AMiitbv, and William of Malmes- relief of Matamoros and his companions, who 
burv' records the linding and translation of had been imprisoned by the Spanish govem- 
her body. Her day is 11 April (Ada SS. ment for their religious opinions, and whose 
Bulla nd. Feb. ii. 18(>). liberation was effected on the wtx day of 

[IJieda^ llisloriai Ecclesiastica, ii. 9. 20, iii. 24, Eardlev's death. 
25, iv. 26 (Kngl. Hist. Soc.) ; Eddius, c. 60 ; Hi»- , Eardley desired to see the church of Eng- 

torian.s of York, i. (Rolls Ser.) ; Acta SS. Feb. ii. land disestablished, and its liturgy reformed 

p. 17s sij. ; "William of Miilincsbury. Gosta ina])rotestantsense; but he built the church 

Pontiff. 234, 242, 254 (Rolls Ser.)] *W. H. of All Saints at Belvedere, near Erith. Kent, 

EARDLEY,SiKCl'LLIN(n:ART)LEY and had it consecrated in 1861. He was 

(1805-1863), religious philanthropist, l)oru president of the London Missionary Society, 

21 AT)ril 1 81)5, was the only sonof Sir (\illing and of the fund for the relief of the christians 

Smith (second baronet), by Charlotte Eliza- in the Lebanon after the massacre> there in 

bcth, daughter of Lord Eardley. He sue- l8t)l,andtooka prominent part in many l»ene- 

ceeded to the baronetcy in 181*0 and took the ficent movements, both nuigious and social, 

name of Eardley in 1847, on becoming the such as the introduction of the newpiorlaw 

representative of the Eardley family. He in 18.'34. llewas greatly interested in chris- 

was educated at Eton and at Oriel College, tian missions abroad, and in the condition of 

He married in 183l* L^al)(»lla, daughter of Mr. the Jews throughout the world, bt-ing hini- 

J. W. Carrof Eshott, Northumberland, solici- self descended (m his mother's sidt* from the 

tor to the excise, two other daughters of whom Jewish family of Abudiente or Gideon. He 

married respectively Dr. Lushington and was the friend of John Williams of Emv 

Lord Cranworth. In 1830 he entered parlia- manga, of Moffat and Livingstone, of Ridley 

ment as member for Pontefract, but did not Herschell (father of Lord Herschell ) and Sir 

seek re-election in 183L He continued, how- Moses Montefiore. 
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He lived in early life, and also during his 
last three veara, at Bedwell Park, near Hat- 
field, Hertfordshire, but from 1848 to 1868 
at Belvedere, in the mansion built by his 
great-grandfather, Sampson Gideon [q. v.], 
which he inherited on the death of his cousin. 
Lord Saye and Sele, together with its gallery 
of pictures by the old masters, subsequently 
removed to Bedwell Park. He passed seve- 
ral years on the continent, and was well 
known to many of the leading men in poli- 
tics and religion, such as Bunsen, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, llioluck, Adolphe Monod, and 
Merle d*Aubign6. He was a man of very 
wide sympathies, of a liberal and conciliatory 
disposition, and of unbounded hopefulness. 
He died 21 May 1803, leaving one son, Sir 
Eardley Gideon Culling Eardley, bart., who 
died in 1875 without issue, and two daugh- 
ters, Frances Selena, married in 1865 to R. 
Hanbury, M.P., who died in 1 867, and Isabella 
Maria, married to the Hon. and Rev. Canon 
Fremantle. 

[Private information and personal know- 
ledge.] W. H. F. , 

EARDWULF or EARDULF (d. 810), 
king of Northumbria, was son of Eardulf, an 
ealdorman of Northumbria of royal blood. 
For an offence committed against Ethelred, 
king of Northumbria, he is said to have been 
•executed before Ripon Minster, but was mi- 
raculously restored to life after being left for 
dead. A period of exile followed, and on the 
death of King Ethelred in 796, Eardwulf was 
recalled to ml his place on the throne. He 
was consecrated by Archbishop Eanbald I at 
York Minster on 25 June. Alcuin sent him a 
letter on his accession, urging him to be a 
God-fearing king. In 797 Alcuin wrote that 
Eardwulf would lose his throne because he 
had put away his wife and taken a concubine. 
In 798 the party who had placed Eardwulf 
in power revolted a^inst nim. The rebels 
under Alric, son of Eadbert and Wada the 
duke,were defeated nearWhalley, Lancashire. 
Eardwulf followed up his victory by execut- 
ing in 799 Moll, a duke, probably a son of 
the former king, Ethelred, and in 800 Alch- 
mund, son of Alcred, the legitimate heir to 
the Northumbrian throne. In 801 Eardwulf 
threatened war with Cenwulf,king of Mercia, 
whom he charged with harbouring conspira- 
tors against himself, but peace was satisfac- 
torily arranged without bloodshed. Arch- 
bishop Eanbald H was blamed by Alcuin for 
maintaining an armed retinue with which he 
attacked at times Eardwulf s many enemies. 
In 808 Eardwulf was driven from Northum- 
bria by a claimant to the throne named 
Alfwold. He visited the courts of Charles 



the Great and Pope Leo III, and both strongly 
sympathised witn him. Through the inter- 
position of Charles the Great Eardwulf was 
restored to his kingdom in 809. He died in 
810, and was succeeded by his son Eanred. 
Some of his coins are extant. 

[Diet, of Christian Biography, by the Rev. 
James Raine ; Symeon of Durham (Surtees Soc.), 
pp. 30, 34, 35, 39, 211; Alcuini Epistols, ed. 
Jalf^, pp. 303, 304, 621, 623 ; Saxon Chron. s.a. 
796 and 798.] 



EARLE, ERASMUS Q690-1667), ser- 
jeant-at-law, only son of Thomas Earle of 
Sail, Norfolk, was bom at Sail in 1690 and 
educated at Norwich grammar school. He 
was admitted a student of Lincoln's Inn on 
7 April 1612, and subsequently called to the 
bar there. Sir Julius Csesar [q. v.] appointed 
him steward of his manors 01 East oraden- 
ham and Huntin^eld Hall in 1626. He was 
a bencher of his inn between 1635 and 1641 
inclusive, and was reader there in the autumn 
of 1639. In 1644 he was appointed with 
Thurloe secretary to the English (as distin- 
guished from the Scotch) commissioners for 
the treaty of Uxbridge. On 4 Jan. 1646-7 he 
was returned to parliament for the city of 
Norwich. On 12 Oct. 1648 he was called to 
the degree of seijeant-at-law. The same year 
he was appointed steward, and the following 
vear recorder of the city of Norwich. The 
latter office he held until 1653. The only 
public act of importance which marked his 
tenure of this office was the trial (for which 
he received a special commission) of some 
rioters who had done much mischief in the 
streets of Norwich by way of showing their 
disgust at the suspension of the mayor by the 
parliament and their sympathy with the 
royalist cause. On Christmas day 1648 Earle 
passed sentence of death on several of the 
ringleaders. Oliver Cromwell, on assuming 
the protectorate (16 Dec. 1653), appointed 
Earle one of the counsel to the state, an office 
which he also held under Richard Cromwell, 
but he does not figure in any of the state trials 
of the period. On the Restoration he was 
again called to the degree of serjeant-at-law 
( p June 1660) {Siderfin's Reports, 3). Though 
his name does not appear much in the reports, 
he amassed by his practice a considerable for- 
tune, and having purchased the manor of 
Heydon, Norfolk, founded the county family 
of fiarle of Heydon Hall. He died on 7 Sept. 
1667, and was buried in the parish church of 
Heydon. By his wife, Frances, daughter 
of James Fountaine of Sail, Norfolk, he had 
four sons and two daughters. A collection 
of his papers is in the possession of the Misses 
Boycott at Hereford, and they are described 
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in the * Hist. MSS. Comm.* 10th Rep. App. into hatred the distrust with which they had 

iv. Among them are somt^ love letters ad- always regarded him for his abandomnent of 

dressed by Earle to Miss Fountaine, and the Duke of Argyll. Lord Cheat erfield, when 

these formed the subject of an article in the Walpole's fall seemed probable, wrote, with 

< National Review ' lor February 1887, en- evident all usion to Earle, t hat * the court geno- 

titled * A Lawyer's Love Jjetters.' rally projwses some servile and shameless tool 

[Blomefield's Norfolk (1806), iii. 396, 398, vi. of theirs to be chairman of the committee of 

246; Dugdale's Orig. 255, 266; Whitelocke's privileges and elections. Why should not we 

Mem. 127. 342 ; Rushworth, pt. iv. vol. ii. 1292 ; therefore pick out some whig of a fair cha- 

ListbofMeiiihfTsofPHrl. (Official Return of); Cal. racter and with personal connections to op- 

Stute Papers, Dom. ( 165 1) p. 1 70. ( 1657-8)p. 121, pose the ministerial nominee ? ' These tactics 

(1658-9) pp. 67, 375.] J. M. R. were adopted. The ministry proposed Earle, 

EARLE, GILES ( 1678 ?-1758),politician though some thought tbat his unpopularity 

and wit, came from a family resident at Crud- would have led to the selection of another 

well, near Malmesbury. He served in early life candidate, and the opposition proposed Dr. 

in the army, attaining to the rank of colonel, Lee. Tlie struggle came off on 15 I)ec. 1741, 

and was attached to John, the second duke when Earh^ was beaten by four votes, polling 

of Argyll, who was distinguished both in war -^^ to 242 for his opponent, a result which 

and in politics. This connection had lasted showed the imprudence of Walpole's nomina- 

in 1710 for twenty years, and was so marked tion. From that time Earle*s name dropped out 

that Sir Robert Walpole, in a letter written of notoriety. He died at his seat, Elastcourt 

in that year, styles him * the Duke of ArgvlFs House, Crudwell, on 20 Aug. 1758, aged 80. 

P>le.' ' On the accession of George I he H*? married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir ^Vil- 

plunged into political life, and in that king's li»ni I^wlinson, knight, serjeant-at-law, and 

first parliament (1715-22) sat for Chippen- had issue EJleanor and William Rawlinson. 

ham. At the general election of 1722 he sue- The latter, who was also a member of parlia- 

c«»eded on jHJtition in establishing liis right to ment and a placeman, died in 1771, aged 72, 

n>prt*sent the electors of Malmesbury, and he and was buried near his sister in the vault of 

continued their member until 1747, when his bis grandfather at Hendon, Middlesex. A 

parliamentary career seems to have termi- monument in Crudwell Church records the 
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sliin' and tlio adjacont counties to the prince proposed to marrv *Mrs. Elizalx'th Lowther. 

on his success as re^'-ent durinir tlie absence of St. Andrew, Ilolbom, widow, in chajvl at 

of (icorp^ I in Hanover. For his services in Chelsea College.' His sordid nature and h\> 

such matters Earle was rewarded in 1718 broad jokes are the subject of universal c<^m- 

with the post of o^room of the prince's b«»(l- ment, and his jests are sai<l to have been * set 

chamber: but he re^iin^ied this place in 1720, off by a whining tone, crabbed face, anil 

when ])ul)lic differences broke out between vor\' laughing eyes.' Two dialogues between 

th(^ i)rince and his father. The ])rice of this ^ G s E e and B b 1) n ' ( Earle 

desertion was ])rom])tly ])aid. He became and Bubb Dodington) were published, one 
clerk-comptroller of the king's household at in 1711, and the other in 1743; the former, 
(mce, and m 1728 was made a commissioner written by Sir C. Hanbury AVilliams, con- 
of Irish revenue. When Sir George Oxenden veyed a * lively image of Earle's style and 
was deprived of his lordship of the treasury sentiments,' and in both of them the shame- 
in 1 7.J7. the vacant place was fiUed by Earle, !<?'*•"' political conduct of this pair of intriguers 
and he retained its emoluments until 1742. w-as vividly displayed. Three of Earle's let- 
A sohlier of fortune, his readiness to do the ters to Mrs. Howard, afterwards the Countess 
minister's bidding ingratiated him with AVal- of Sufl'olk, are in the * Suffolk letters.' Lady 

Eolt>, and the coarseness of his humour made j Mary Wortlev Mcmtagu speaks of him as 'a 

im an acceptable companiim in the minister's facetious gentleman, vulgarly called Tom 

hap])i(»r hours of social life. Through the Earle. . . . His toast w^as always ** (io<l bless 

partiality of AValpole he filled the place of you, whatever becomes of me.'" 

chairman of committet^s of' ^'lei'tion in the ' fCoxC, ^^j^ j^ ^V,^, 1 . g^ j. ... .^ 

two parliaments from 1/2/ to L41 ; but his Suffolk Lc^tters, i. 10-15, ii. m. Works of Sir 

covetous disposition had rendered him un- c. H. Williams (1822), i. 30-6; 49 ; H. Walpoles 

popular, and his strokes of wit. which he had Letters, i. 94. 100, 118; Letters of Mary Lepel, 

freely exercised against the Scotch, turned , Ladynervey,p.ll ; Hervey's Memoirs. ii. 843-4; 
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Letters of Lady M. W. Montagu, ii. 384 ; Ches- | 
terfield's Letters, iii. Ill, 131 ; Beauties of Eng- ' 
land and Wales, Wilts, p. 631 ; Oldfield's Repre- ' 
sentative Hist. v. 170-1; Gent. Mag. 1758, 
p. 396.] W. P. G. 

EARLE, HENRY (1789-1838), surgeon, 
third son of Sir James Earle [q. v.], was bom 
28 June 1789, in Hanover Square, Ijondon. 
His mother was daughter of Percival Pott, 
the great surgeon. He was apprenticed to his 
father at the age of sixteen, became a member 
of the College of Surgeons in 1808, and was 
then appointed house surgeon at St. Bar- , 
tholomew's Hospital. In 1811 he began prac- 
tice as a surgeon, and attained some notoriety | 
bv the invention of a bed for cases of fracture 
01 the legs. For this invention he received 
two prizes from the Society of Arts. In 1813 
he obtained the Jacksonian prize at the Col- 
lege of Surgeons for an essay on the diseases 
and injuries of nerves. He'was elected as- 
sistant-surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
in 1815, and on the resignation of Abemethy 
was elected surgeon to the hospital, 29 Aug. 
1827. In 1833 he was made professor of 
anatomy and surgery at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and in 1836-7 he was president of 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 
On the accession of Queen Victoria he was 
appointed surgeon extraordinary to her ma- 
jesty. He lived in George Street, Hanover 
Square, London, attained considerable prac- 
tice, and died of fever at his own house 1 8 Jan. 
1838. Besides twelve surgical papers in the 

* Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, and two 
on surgical subjects in the * Philosophical 
Transactions' (1821 and 1822), he published 

* Practical Observations in Surgery, London, 
1823. The frontispiece of this book has a 
series of drawings of the bed invented by 
Earle, and one of the six essays which make 
up the volimie is a description of this bed. 
Two are reprints of his papers in the * Philo- 
sophical Transactions ' on an injury to the 
urethra and on the mechanism oi the spine ; 
the others are on injuries near the shoulder, 
on fracture of the funnv-bone, and on certain 
fractures of the thigh-1x)ne. This essay led 
to a controversy with Sir Astley Cooper as 
to whether fracture of the neck of the thigh- 
hone ever unites. Cooper maintained that 
it does not unite, and said that Earle only 
maintained the contrary in order to depre- 
ciate Guv*8 Hospital and its teaching. Earle 
defendedThis views in * Remarks on Sir Astley 
Cooner's Renly,' printed 13 Sept. 1823. In 
183a he published *Two Lectures on the 
Primary and Secondary Treatment of Bums.' 
His writings show him to have been a surgeon 
of large experience, but without much scien- 
tific acuteness. He was of small stature, and 



hence the 'I^ancet,' in many indecent attacks 
on him, usually calls him * the cock-sparrow,' 
but in a long series of abusive paragraphs 
nothing to Earle's real discredit is stated. 
His distinguished surgical descent, his early 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge, and 
success in obtaining important appointments 
seem to have made him somewhat arrogant, 
but he undoubtedly worked hard at his pro- 
fession, and deserved the trust which a large 
circle of friends and patients placed in him. 

[British and Foreign Medical Review, vol. v. 
1838; MS. Journals of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital ; Lancet for 1830-5.1 N. M. 

EARLE, JABEZ, D.D. (1676P-1768), 
presbyterian minister, was probably a native 
of Yorkshire ; the date of his birth is uncer- 
tain. He was brought up for the ministry by 
Thomas Brand (1635-1691^ [q. v.l In De- 
cember 1091 he witnessed the funeral of 
Richard Baxter, and long afterwards told 
Palmer, of the * Nonconformist's Memorial,' 
that the coaches reached from Merchant 
Taylors' Hall (whence the body was carried ) 
to Christ Church, Newgate, the place o^ 
burial. Next year he became tutor and chap- 
lain in the family of Sir Thomas Roberts, 
at Glassenbury, near Cranbrook, Kent. In 
1699 he became assistant to Thomas Rey- 
nolds at the Weighhouse presbyterian chapel, 
Eastcheap, and soon afterwards became one 
of the evening lecturers at Lime Street. In 
1706 or 1707 he succeeded Glascock as pastor 
of the presbyterian congregation in I)rury 
Street, Westminster. In 1708 he joined 
with four presbyterians and an independent 
(Thomas Bradbury) in a course of Friday 
evening lectures at the Weighhouse on the 
conduct of public religious worship. He in- 
creased his congregation, partly by help of 
a secession from the ministry of Daniel Bur- 
gess (1645-1713) [q.v/j,an^ removed it to a 
new meeting-house in Hanover Street, Long 
Acre. At Hanover Street he establislied a 
Thursday morning lecture, and maintained it 
till Christmas 1767. In the Salters' Ilall con- 
ferences in 1719 [see Bradbury, Thomas] 
Earle was one of the twenty-seven presby- 
terian subscribers. In 1 723 he was elected one 
of the trustees of Dr. Williams's foundations. 
On 21 Aug. 1728 the degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by Edinburgh University ; 
shortly afterwards the same degree was con- 
ferred upon him by King's College, Aberdeen. 
At this time he held the position of chaplain 
to Archibald, duke of Douglas (1694-1701) 
[q. vj In June 1730 he was chosen one of 
the Tuesday lecturers at Salters' Hall, and 
held this post, in connection with other duties, 
to the last, in spite of extreme age and blind- 
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ness ; remarking, when his friends pressed publishes his facetious lines on the value of 

him to resign the lectureship, * I am sure you aegrees in divinity ; his lines on the burial 

will not choose a better in my stead.' In service are given in * Evangelical Magazine/ 

his congregation he had several assistants ii. 264. 




D.D., who succeeded him. Earle was a man Time. 1830. ii. 513, 629; Cat. of Graduates, 
of remarkable vigour ; he was never out of Edinb. Univ. 1858 ; James's HisL Li tig. Pretb. 
health, though he once broke his arm, and CliapeU. 1867. 669; Jeremy's Preeb. FuDd. 188.5, 
became blind manv vears before his death. 1?3; Walter Wilson's MSS. in Dr. Williams's 
At the age of nine'ty he could easily repeat ., -L^Drary (Biog. Coll. 40, vol. u.)] A. G. 

a hundred lines at any given place m>m EARLE, Sib JAMES (1755-1817), sur- 
his favourite classic authors. The liackneyed geon, was bom in London in 1756, and re- 
stories of his jokes relate chiefly to his three ceived his professional education at St. Bar- 
wives, whom he called *the world, the flesh, ' tholomew's HospitaL He was elected assis- 
and the devil ; ' to one of them he explained tant-surgeon to the hospital in 1770. From 
the ditference between exportation ana trans- 1776 to 1784, as Mr. CSrane, one of the sur- 
portation by saying, * If you were exported geons, was unable to operate, Elarle performed 
I should be transported.' He preached on the one-third of the operations at the hospital 
last Sunday of his life, smoking his pipe in the I He was elected surgeon 22 May 1784, and 
vestr}' before sermon as usual, and died sud- ' held that office for thirty-one years, resigning 
denly in his chair on 29 May 1768, aged 92, two years before his death in 1817. He lived 
or, according to another account, 94 years. in Ilanover Square, London, was surgeon 
He published: 1. * Sermon to the Socie- ' extraordinary to George III, and was cele- 
ties for the Reformation of Manners ... at brated as an operator. In 1802, when pre- 
Salters'Hall, 26 July,' 1704, 12mo (dedicated sident of the College of Surgeons, he was 
to Sir T. Roberts). 2. * Hearing without | knighted by the king. He married the daugh- 
Doing,' 1706, 4to (last sermon at Lime Street ter of Percival Pott, then surgeon to bt. 
lecture). 3. * Sacramental Exercises,' 1707, Bartholomew's Hospital, and his third son, 
12mo; reprinted, Boston, Mass., 1756, 12mo; I Henry [q. v.l became surgeon to the same 
aversion in Gaelic, Edinb. 1827, 12mo. 4. *0n foundation. Earle wrote the memoir of Per- 
Prayer and Hearing the Word,' 1708, 12mo ■ cival Pott prefixed to the three- volume oc- 
(part of the AVeighhouse Friday series ; re- 1 tavo edition of Pott's works, published in 
l)rinted in 'Twenty-four Practical Discourses,' 1790, and a life of another colleague. Dr. 
1810, 12mo, 2 vols.) 5. 'Sacred Poems,' William Austin [q. v.], prefixed to an essay 
1726, 12mo (dedication, dated 27 June, to on lithotomy. Both are written in a simple, 
Mrs. Susanna La ngford; styles himself* chap- i lucid style, which is also found in his surgi- 
lain to his grace the Duke of Douglas '). calwriting.s,and which was probably acquired 
6. * Umbritii Cantiani Poomata,' 1729, 12mo from his study of the methods of thought 
(anon, dated * ex agro Cantiano Cal. Mart, and the %vritings of Pott. He was famous 
1729 ;' a small volume of Latin verse ; con- for his skill in lithotomy, and introduced an 
tains poem addressed to Prince Frederick, also improvement in the treatment of hydrocele. 
eleyries on Addison, Burnet, T()ng,«S:c.) Earle His surgical works are: 1. * A Treatise on 
published some twenty other separate ser- the Hydrocele,' 1791 (with additions in 1793, 
mons, including — 7. 'Ordination Sermon' 1796, and 1805). 2. ' Practical Observations 
at Newport Pagnell (William Hunt), 1725, on the Operation for Stone,' 1793 (2nd edi- 
8vo: and funeral sermons — 8. For John Cum- tion 1796). 3. 'Observations on the Cure of 
ming,D.D.,1729,8vo. 9. Joseph Haves, 1729, Curved Spine,' 1799. 4. *0n Bums,' 1799. 
8vo. 10. Alice Hayes, 17.*W, 8vo. llis latest 5. ' A New Method of Operation for Cataract^ 
publication seems to have been — 11. 'The 1801. 6. ' Letter on Fractures of the Lower 
Popish Doctrine of Purgatory,' 1735, 8vo; a Limbs,' 1807. 7. *0n Hajmorrhoidal Ex- 
sermon at Salters' Hall. He contributed to crescences,' 1807. In the * Philosophical 
the 'Occasional Papers,' 1716-19 [see Avery, Transactions' for 1803 he described a very 
Bexjamtn, IJi.D.]; andtranslatcdintoLatin large vesical calculus. His writings show 
sundry treatises by Daniel Williams, D.D., that besides being a skilful operator he was 
for foreign distribution in accordance with a careful observer at the bedside, and in every 
the terms of Williams's will. At the end way a worthy disciple of the illustrious Per- 
of Matthew Clarke's funeral sermon for the cival Pott. 

Rev. Jeremiah Smith, 1723, 8vo, is Smith's ^ [MS. Journal of St. Bartholomew's Hospital; 
character attempted in verse by Earle. Kippis Works.] N. M. 
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EARLE, JOHN (1601 P-1666), bishop of 
Salisbury, son of Thomas Earle or Eanes, 
registrar of the archbishop^s court at York, 
was bom at York in or about 1601. His 

farents were in easy circumstances, and in 
619 their son was sent to Oxford. There 
can be no doubt that he is the ^ John Earles,' 
a Yorkshireman, aj^ed 18, who matriculated 
as a commoner at Christ Church 4 June 1619 
(Oxford Umv, Reg. (Oxford Hist. Soc.), ii. 
pt. ii. p. 375). But according to Wood's 
* Fasti '(ed. Bliss, i. 350), he took the decree 
of B. A. as a member of Merton College 8 July 
1619, and in the same year obtained a fellow- 
ship at Merton College (Brodrick, Memo- 
rials of Merton College (Oxford Hist. Soc), p. 
282). The difficulty of reconciling these dates 
is obvious, and no satisfactory explanation can 
be given. Earle took the degree of master 
of arts in 1624, and in 1631 served the office 
of proctor for the university, about which time 
he was also appointed chaplain to Philip, earl 
of Pembroke, tnen chancellor of Oxfora. He 
was incorporated MA. of Cambridge in 1632. 
The first thing known to have been written 
by Earle seems to have been a poem on the 
death of Francis Beaumont the dramatist in 
1616 (not published till 1640 in Beaumont's 
'Poems'), which was followed by a short 
poem on Sir John Burroughs, who was killed 
m the unsuccessful expedition to the Isle of 
R6 (August 1626). He also wrote lines on 
the return of the prince from Spain (Muses 
AngUcanee, i. 286). All these verses have very 
considerable merit, and are not disfigured by 
. the conceits common at that period. While 
a fellow of Merton he wrote a well-known 
Latin poem,'Hortus Mertonensis,' first printed 
in Aubrey's * Nat. Hist, of Surrey,' iv. 166-71 
(1716). In 1628 there came out the very re- 
markable work, which gives Earle his literary 
fame. It was entitled ' Microcosmographie, 
or a Peece of the World discovered in Essayes 
and Characters.' This was published anony- 
mously by Edward Blount [q. v.], but was soon 
known to be Earle's work. Every sentence 
is fall of wit and humour. The ' characters ' 
are inimitably drawn, and the sketches throw 
the greatest light upon the social condition of 
the time. It was highly appreciated, and ran 
thxongh three editions in the year of its pub- 
lication (1628). Ofthe fourth edition (1629?) 
no copy IS known. A fifth appeared m 1629, 
ft siztn in 1630 (reprinted in 1633), a seventh 
in 1688, and others in 1642, 1650, and 1664. 
Fifty'^our ' characters ' appeared in Blount's 
first edition. The fifth of 1629 was ' much 
enlarged' to seventy-six, the sixth 'aug- 
mented' to seventy-eight. Later editions are 
dated respectively 1669, 1676, 1732, and 1786. 
The best edition was edited by Dr. Bliss in 

T0L. XYI. 



1811. Professor Arber issued a reprint in 
1868. A manuscript of the work, dated 
14 Dec. 1027, is amon^ the Hunter MSS. 
in Durham Cathedral Library. It contains 
forty-six ' characters,' of which three appear 
nowhere else. This version was carefully col- 
lated with the printed editions, from which 
it often widely differs, by the Rev. J. T. 
Fowler in 1871 (Notes and Qw«ri!w, 4th ser. 
viii. and ix.) 

In 1630 Earle wrote a short poem on the 
death of William, third earl of Pembroke, 
the elder brother of Earl Philip, chancellor 
of Oxford University. This clever elegy may 
have been the means of recommending him to 
the chancellor, whose patronage proved valu- 
able. As his chaplain Earle had a lodging at 
the court about 1631. In 1639 the earl pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Bishopston in 
Wiltshire, in succession to William Chil- 
lingworth [q. v.] Meanwhile his fame as 
an author, according to Clarendon, acquired 
for him ' very general esteem with all men.' 
Anthony h Wood says that * his younger years 
were adorned with oratory, poetry, and witty 
fancies.' It is evident that his manners were 
attractive and pleasing. Clarendon describes 
his conversation as ' so pleasant and delight- 
ful, so very innocent, and so very facetious, 
that no man's company was more desired and 
more loved.' The king formed a high opinion 
of him, and appointed him tutor to his son 
Charles, in succession to Dr. Duppa, who was 
raised to the bishopric of Salisbury in 1641. 
From this time to his death Earle was more 
closely attached to the fortunes of the second 
Charles than perhaps any other English 
divine, and was more highly valued by him 
than anv other man of his cloth. Earle was 
one of tnose who were in the habit of meet- 
ing at Lord Falkland's house at Great Tew 
before the civil wars. * He would frequently 
profess,' savs Clarendon, 'that he had got 
more useful learning by his conversation at 
Tew than he had at Oxford.' Clarendon, 
writing to Earle 10 March 1647, asks him 
to forward ' that discourse of your own which 
you read to me at Dartmouth in the end 
of your contemplations upon the Proverbs 
in memory of my Lord Falkland.' Nothing 
further is known of this work. On 10 Nov. 
1640 Earle took the degree of D.D. at Oxford, 
and in 1643, to his own great astonishment, 
he was appointed one of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines. His loyalty and attach- 
ment to the church did not permit him to act 
in this capacitv, but his appointment testifies 
to the general estimation in which he was 
held. On 10 Feb. 1642-3 Earle was elected 
chancellor of the cathedral of Salisbury, but 
of this appointment, as well as of the living 
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of Bishopston, he was soon afterwards de- 
prived as a 'malignant/ During the earlier 
part of the civil war Earle lived in retirement, 
and occupied himself in translating into Latin 
Hooker's 'Ecclesiastical Polity/ and after- 
wards the ' Eikon Basilike/ The latter was 
published in 1649; the former, written chiefly 
at Cologne, was * utterly destroyed by pro- 
digious heedlessness and carelessness* (Letter 
from Smith to Ileame, 13 Sept. 1705, in Bod- 
leian Library). 

When Charles 11 was obliged to fly from 
England, Earle accompanied him, or rather 
preceded him, as he is said to have been the 
nrst to salute him on his arrival at Rouen. 
The king now appointed him chaplain and 
clerk of the closet. During the period of 
the Scotch expedition Earle appears to have 
resided at Antwerp with Dr. Alorley in the 
house of Sir Charles Cotterell [q. v.] He was 
called from this place to heal some of the 
troubles which were existing in the house- 
hold of the Duke of York at Paris, and he 
probably remained at Paris till the Restora- 
tion, lie assisted the king with money in 
his necessities, and was engaged with Morley, 
Barwick, and others in working at schemes 
to bring about his return. In the midst of 
the intrigues, which developed great bitter- 
ness and rancour, Earle maintained his popu- 
larity. 'He was among the few excellent 
men/ says Clarendon, * who never had, and 
never could have, an enemv/ On the Resto- 
ration Earlo's first preferment was to the 
deanery of Westminster. On 25 March 1661 
Earle was nominated a commissioner to re- 
view tlie prayer-book; on 28 March he 
preached at court, and on 23 April assisted at 
the coronation. At Westminster he had the 
opportunity of first practically showing that 
he cherislipcl no bitter feeling against the 
nonconformist divines. It was thought good 
policy at first to conciliate the leading men of 
these views, and Richard Baxter [q. v.] was 
appointed to preach at the abbev (.Tune 1062). 
The dean, findinp: liim unproviicd with cleri- 
cal vestments, offered him a 'tippet' (used in 
place of a hood) t o wear over his gown. Baxter 
turned rathor abruptly away. Upon this it 
was report'»d that he had refused tne clerical 
dress, and some indignation was excited. 
Baxter wrote to Earle to explain that he had 
thought the ' tippet ' the mark of a doctor in 
divinity, and not liaving that degree he had 
simply refused it on that ground. T'^pon this 
Earle wrote him a most kind and iriendly 
letter, in the margin of which Baxter noted, 
' O that thev were all such !* Earle was one 
of the church commissioners at the Savoy 
conference, and liis moderation in this great 
controversial duel is again noted by Baxter. 



On 80 Nov. 1662 he was consecrated bishop 
of Worcester in succession to Dr. Gauden, 
and on 28 Sept. 1663, on the promotion of 
Dr. Henchman to the see of London, he was 
translated to Salisbury. In the admimstra- 
tion of his diocese flarle dealt very tenderly 
with the nonconformists, and in his place 
in parliament opposed to the utmost of his 
power persecutm^ and vindictive messoreg. 
The first Conventicle Act was altogether dis- 
tasteful to him, but to the persecutmg dsasee 
of the Five-mile Act he was still more strongly 
opposed. The court and parliament had bem 
driven by the plague to Oxford, and thitha 
Earle haoi accompanied the king, and occu- 
pied rooms in University College. He wu 
struck with grievous illness, but with his last 
breath he protested against the act which 
was then being fabricated against the non- 
conformists, and which was said by many to 
be a revenge suggested by the clergy on ac- 
count of the superior devotion shown 1^ the 
nonconformists during the plague. The bishop 
died in University College 17 Nov. 1665, ana 
was buried with much state in Merton College 
Chapel 25 Nov. lib grave was near the hiffh 
altar, and in the north-east comer of tne 
chapel a monument was erected to him with 
a highly laudatorv Latin inscription. Perhaps 
Bumet*8 words anord the strongest testimony 
to the beauty and purity of the character of 
Earle : ' He was a man of all the clergy for 
whom the king had the greatest esteem. He 
had been his sub-tutor, and followed him in 
all his exile with so clear a character thst 
the king could never see or hear of any one 
thing amiss in him. So he, who had a secret 
pleasure in finding out anything that lessened 
a man esteemed for piety, yet had a value for 
him bevond all the men of his order.* G*- 
lamy t'he nonconformist wrote that Earle 
* was a man that could do good against evil, 
forgive much out of a charitable heart.* 

[Earle's Microcosmography, or a Piece of the 
World discovered, ed. Bliss, London, 1811; 
Wood's Athcnae Oxon., od. Bliss, iii. 71S-19; 
Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, and Lif^ 
Oxford, 1843; Clarendon State Papers; Con- 
formists' First Plea for the Nonconformists; 
Burnet's Own Time, London, 1838.] Q. G. P. 

EARLE, JOHN (1749-1818), catholic 
divine, bom in London on 31 Dec. 1749, was 
educated at the English college, Douay, and 
became one of the officiating priests at th<» 
chapel of the Spanish ambassador in Dorset 
Street, Manchester Square, London, where 
he died on 15 May 1818. 

His works are : 1 . A poem on * Gratitude,' 
composed in commemoration of the partial 
repeal of the penal laws in 1791. 2. 'Re- 
marks on the Prefaces prefixed to the first 
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and second yolumes of a work entitled ^* The 
Holy Bible ; or the Books accounted sacred 
by Jews and Christians, faithfully translated, 
&c., by the Rev. Alexander Geddes, LL.D.,*' 
in four Letters addressed to him by the Rev. 
John Earle,' London, 1799, 8vo. 

[Catholicon(1818), vi. 82; Gillow*sBibl.Dict.; 
Cotton's Khemes and Doway, p. 72.] T. C. 

EARLE, WILLIAM (1833-1886), major- 
general, third son of Sir Hardman Earle of 
Allerton Tower, Lancashire, the head of an old 
Liverpool family, who was created a baronet in 



made a C.B., and he was also rewarded by the 
khedive with the second class of the order of 
the Medjidie. Earle remained at Alexandria 
in command from 1882 till the end of 1884, 
when Lord Wolseley selected him to accom- 
pany the force intended to go up the Nile to 
the rescue of G^eneral Gorcfon at Khartoum. 
After the army had concentrated at Korti, 
Lord Wolseley despatched the column, known 
as the Desert Column, under the command of 
Sir Herbert Stewart across the desert towards 
Khartoum, while he sent another division of 
his forces up the Nile under the command of 



1869, DyManr, daughter of William Langton Earle, with Colonel Henry Brackenbury as 
of Kirknam, Lancasnire, was bom on 18 May his chief of the staff. Earle's column was 
1833. He was educated at Winchester, and . not expected to reach Khartoum until some 
entered the army as an ensign in the 49th time alter Stewart's, and one of the principal 



regiment on 17 Oct. 1861. He was promoted 
lieutenant on 6 June 1864, and in that year 
accompanied his regiment to the Crimea, 
where it formed part of Pennefather's brigade 
in the 2nd division under Sir De Lacy Evans. 
He served with that regiment throughout the 
Crimean war, and was present at the battle 



on 26 Oct., the battle of Inkerman, and the 
attack on the Redan on 18 June 1866. For 
his services he received the Crimean medal 
with three clasps, the Sardinian and Turkish 
medals, and the fifth class of the order of the 
Medjidie. During the campaign, on 16 Feb. 
1865, he had been promoted captain, and on 
its conclusion in 1866 he exchanged into the 
Grenadier guards as lieutenant and captain. 
On 28 April 1863 he was promoted captain and 



reasons of its despatch was to punish the tribes 
which had murdered Colonel J. D. H. Stewart 
and Frank Power when on their way from 
Khartoum in the previous year. This was 
successfully accomplished, and the village of 
the murderers burnt. A few days later in his 
upward progress Earle attacked a powerful 



of the Alma, the repulse of the Russian sortie body of Arabs in their entrenchments, at Kir- 



bekan, on 10 Feb. 1886. The enemy's positions 
were carried successfully; but while leading 
on his troops Earle was shot in the forehead 
and killed on the spot. The news of the fall 
of Khartoum made it necessary for Colonel 
Brackenbury, who had succeeded Earle, to 
bring back his column, and he also brought 
back the body of Earle, which was sent to 
England and buried at Allerton. An excel- 
lent statue of Earle has been made by C. B. 



lieutenant-colonel, and on 21 July of the fol- Birch, A.R.A., and erected at Liverpool, his 
loT^ng year hemarried Mary ^second daughter native place. 



of General Sir William John CJodrington Lq.v.] 
He found no difficulty in getting plenty 01 
staff employment, and was assistant military 
secretary to General Sir W. J. Codrington, 
governor of Gibraltar, from 1 869 to 1 860. He 
was brigade-major in Nova Scotia in 1862 and 
1863, and military secretary to General Sir 
C. H. Doyle, commanding in North America, 
from 1866 to 1872. On 20 May 1868 he was 
promoted colonel, and in 1872 he accompanied 
Lord Northbrook to India as military secre- 
tary, and remained in that capacity imtil 1876, o ^ ' 
when he returned with his chief, and was made the Close, and tnen as a commoner at Win- 
a C.S.L In 1878 he became a major in the Chester College, he proceeded to Merton Col- 
€hrenadierguards,andon31 Oct. 1880 was pro- lege, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
motedmajor^eneral,and at once appointed to j 1761, M.A. in 1764 (Cat of Oxford Gradu- 
ate command at Shomcliffe, from which he atesy ed. 1861, p. 203). He then made the 
waa transferred in 1881 to the command of grand tour of the continent (1766-7). On 
the 2nd infantry brigade at Aldershot. In I his return he prepared several tracts, in which 
1882 he was sent to Egypt, and placed in ' he describes tne more striking portions of his 
command of the garrison of Alexandria, and travels. Two of these, viz. ' A Description 



[Hart's Army List; obituary notice in the 
Times, 16 Feb. 1887 ; and for his operations on 
the Nile, The River Column, by Major-General 
Henry Brackenbury, C.B.] H. M. S. 

EARLE, WILLIAM BENSON 0740- 
1796), philanthropist, eldest son of Harry 
Benson Earle, was bom at Shaftesbury, Wilt- 
shire, in 1740, but his life was passed at Salis- 
bury, with the history and charities of which 
city his name is inseparably associated. After 
spending his boyhood, first at the school in 



remained during Xord Wolseley's campaign 
of Tel-el-Kebir m that position. For his ser- 
Tices in the defence of Alexandria he waa 



of Vallombrosa' and 'A Picturesque View of 
the Glaciers in Savoy,' he communicated to 
the 'Monthly Miscellany.' A third is 'A 

x2 
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sion of the Duke of Devonshire. These draw- 
ings were called the * Liber Veritatis,' and 
were made for the purpose of identifying the 



Letter to Lord Uttt-lton, containing a de- drawings of Claude Lorraine, in the possed- 

8cription of the Inst great Eruption of Mount ~' '^^ ^ -' — ^'^ '^■- '•^ ^ 

/Etna, A.D. 17(J6.* Lond. 1775, being the se- 
quel to tlie reprint of a letter on the eruption 

of the same mountain in 1609 addressed to ! real works of Claude Jrom others tliat were 
Charles II by Lord Winchilsea. On the said to be from his hand. These engravings 
death of his father in 1776 Enrle succeeded are executed in imitation of the original draw- 
to an ample fortune. In 1786, having dis- ings, and printed in a warm bistre colour to 
covered wlio was tlie real author, he published ' aid the resemblance. They were at first pro- 
a new edition of Bishop Earl e*s * Characters,* \ duced only in outline, simply with a view to 
which on its first appi»arance only bore the show the character of the composition. It 
name of the publisner and editor, Edward turned out that the demand was so extensive 
Blount [q. V. "I lie was an excellent musician, that the publisher, Boydell, caused Earlom to 
and composed sevenil glees; also a'Sanctus' retouch and refresh the plates no less than 
and a *kyrie,' which are still occasionally five or six times. He died 9 Oct. 1822, in 
performed in Salisbury (^athedral. He died Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell, and was buried 
at Salisbury on '2 March 1 796, and was buried in the lower burial-ground of St. Mary, Isling- 
at Newton Toney. By his will he bequeathed ton. A widow and married daughter'survivfti 
large sums to various learned and charitable ; him. He engraved over sixty plates in mezzo- 
institutions. A profile of him was engraved I tint, among which are * The Koyal Academy,' 
by Prince Iloare in 1769 at the expense of the after Zoffany ; Samuel Barrington, after llej- 
Society of Arts. i nolds ; Richard, viscount Fitzwilliam, after 

[Gent. Maff. Ixv. 95, Ixvi. 353. 1113; Benson ' "^^*^' Williana Henry, duke of Gloucester, 
and HatchorVOia and XowSarum, 649-52; Cat. , jj^^^ Hamilton; Horatio, lord kelson, after 
of Music in Brit. Mus.; Nichols's lllustr. of Lit. V. ' Beechey; AVilliam Pitt, after Dupont ; the 
346 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ix. 492.] T. C. | set of six plates of the * Marriage k k Mode,* 



EARLOM, RiriIARp(1743-1822),mez- 
zotint engraver, son of Richard Earlom, who 



for many years and till his death held tht^ engraved in mezzotint by T. Lupton. 



aft^r Hogarth ; two flower pieces, after Iluy- 
sum ; Blacksmith's Shop, and the Forge, after 
Wright . His portrait by G . Stewart has been 




A portion of tho premises wliich he held was 
occupi«Ml bvan fmin«'nt coachmakor,to whom EARNSHAW, LAUREXCE (d. 17i*»7V 
the stag*' coach of the lord mayor was occa- mechanician, tho son of a weaver or cloth- 
sionally taken to ha repaired niid cleaned, worker, was born early in the eighteenth 
The allegorical paintings by Cipriani whicli century at Wednescough, in tho parish of 
decorated tho vehicle attracted t lie attention Mott ram-in-Longdendale, Cheshire. After 
of Earlom, who made copies of them. He serving a seven years' apprenticeship to his^ 
so far succeeded as to induce his father to father's business he went for four years to a 
place him under the tuition of Cipriani, and tailor, and then took to his last trade, that 
in 176o became known to Alderman Boydell, of a clockmaker. lie had a remarkable 
who entertained so high an opinion of the genius for mechanism of all kinds. He made 
young artist tliat he emploved him to make musical instruments, and taught music; un- 
drawings from the celebrated collection of pic- derstood chemistry, metallurgy, and mathe- 
tures at Houghton, and now at St. Petersburg, matics ; was an engraver, painter, and gilder; 
for the engravers to work from. In 17")7 he a maker of sundials and of optical instni- 
was awarded a premium by tlie Society of Arts, ments ; a bell-founder and worker in various 
In the art of mezzotint engraving Earlom was metals. Alwut 1763 he invented a machine 
his own instructor. His plates show great to spin and reel cotton at one operation, 
technical skill, especially those of flowers after which he exhibited to some neighbours, but 
\'an Huysum, and are highly valued by the afterwards destroyed, under the mistaken no- 
connoisseurs. They were produced in a style ' tion that its use might deprive the poor of 
of engraving whicli till then had never been the benefit of their labour. His greatest 
thought capable of representing the delicate ' work was an ingenious astronomical clock, 
texture of flowers. Earlom was not less sue- ' on the invention and construction of which 
cessful in his engravings in the chalk manner. ' he sjKjnt several years. He made many of 
A fine example in this way may be seen in ; these clocks, one of which was sold to Lord 
his figure of Alopo after Ilomney. He also Bute for 150/., and afterwards became the 
engraved a series of prints after the original ^ property of Lord Lonsdale. Despite his great 
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local fame as a mechanic his earnings were 
small, and he remained poor to the end. His 
privations were increased by his wife being 
bedridden for many years, and by his own 
lameness in the latter period of his life. lie 
died in May 1767, a^ed about 60, and was 
buried at Mottram. A hundred years later, as 
the result of a series of articles by Mr. William 
Chadwick in the * Ashton-under-Lyne lie- 
porter,' a handsome monument was raised to 
nis memory by public subscription in Mottram 
churchyard. Its inauguration was marked 
by a public procession on 10 April 1808. 

[Gent. Mag. 1787, vol. Ivii. pt. ii. pp. 665, 1 166, 
1200; Aikin's Coantry round Manchester, 1795, 
p. 466 ; Earwaker*8 East Cheshire, ii. 149 ; Par 
latine Note-Book. iii. 171.] C. W. S. 

EARNSHAW, THOMAS (1749-1829), 
watchmaker, was bom at Ashton-under-Ly ne, | 
Lancashire, on 4 Feb. 1749, and at the age of | 
fourteen was bound apprentice to a watch- 
maker. He afterwards set up in business in 
London, and for manyyears had a shop at 
119 High Holbom. He greatly improved 
and simplified Graham's ingenious transit . 
clock at the Greenwich Observatory, and was 
the first who succeeded in making chrono- 
meters so simple and cheap as to be within 
the reach of private individuals. He was the 
inventor of the cylindrical balance spring, and 
of the detached detent escapement, though \ 
in the last he was anticipated in France by , 
L. Berthoud. He was one of the competitors 
for the discovery of the longitude in 1793, 
when his cause was espoused by Maskelyne. 
His application was unsuccessful, but the 
commissioners granted him and John iVmold 
3,000/. each for the improvements they had 
made in chronometers. Earnshaw wrote two 
pamphlets : 1. ' Explanations of Timekeepers 
constructed by the Author and the late Mr. 
John Arnold. Published by order of the Com- 
missioners of Longitude,' 1806, 4to. 2. ^Lon- 
g'ltude : an Appeal to the Public, stating T. E.'s 
laim to the Original Invention of the Im- 
provements in his Timekeepers,' 1808, 8vo. 

He died on 1 March 1829 in Chenies Street, 
Bedford Square, aged 80. His portrait was 
engraved by S. Bellin, after Sir M. A, Shee. 

[Wood's Cnrioeities of Clocks and Watches, 
1866 ; Cat. of Libr. and Mus. of the.Company of 
Clodnnakers (Gnildhall, London), 1876, pp. 11, 
99 ; Notes and Queries, 1885, 6th ser. xi. 472 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1829, pt. i. p. 283 ; Cat. of the Pa- 
tent Office Library, 1881, i. 207 ; London Direc- 
tories; Saunier*s Modem Horology, p 477.] 

C. W. S. 

EAST, Sib EDWARD HYDE (1764- 
1847), chief justice of Calcutta, great-grand- 
«on of Captain John East, who was active 
in the conquest of Jamaica and obtained 



an estate there, was bom in that island on 

9 Sept. 17(54. He became a student of the 
Inner Temple, and was called to the bar 

10 Nov. 1786. He sat in the parliament of 
1792 for Great Bedwin. He steadily sup- 
ported Pitt. In 1813 he was chosen to suc- 
ceed Sir Henry Russell as chief justice of 
the supreme court at Fort "William, Bengal 
(such 18 the correct designation). Before ne 
left England he was knighted by the prince 
regent. Besides performing his j udicial duties 
he interested himself in the cause of native 
education, and was the chief promoter of the 
Hindoo College. When he retired from office 
in 1822 the natives presented him with an 
address and subscribed for a statue of him. 
This, executed by Chantrey, was afterwards 
placed in the grand-jury room of the supreme 
court. On his return East was made a baronet, 

25 April 1823. He represented Winchester 
in parliament, 1823-30, was sworn of the 
privy council, and appointed a member of 
the judicial committee of that body, in 
order to assist in the disposal of Indian ap- 

?eals. He was also chosen a bencher of the 
nner Temple and a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. East was married in 1786, and had a son 
and daughter. The son, James Buller East 
[q. v.], succeeded him in the title. East died 
at his residence, Sherwood House, Battersea, 
on 8 Jan. 1847. His wife predeceased him 
three years. East is chiefly Known as a legal 
writer from his * Reports of Cases in the 
Court of King's Bench from Mich. Term, 

26 Geo. in (lf85), to Trin. Term, 40Geo.m 
(1800),' 8vo, 5 vols., 1817, by C. Dumford 
and E. II. East. These were the first law 
reports published regularly at the end of each 
term. Hence they were called the 'Term 
Reports.' They were continued by East alone 
in nis * Reports of Cases argued and deter- 
mined in the Court of King's Bench from 
Mich. Term, 41 Geo. IH (1800), to Mich. 
Term, 53 Geo. IH (1812),' 1801, 1814. There 
are various American editions of both series. 
* No English reports,' says Mar\'in, * are 
ofbener cited in American courts than these' 
(p. 282). East also wrote: 1. ' Pleas of the 
C>own ; or a General Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Criminal Law,' 2 vols. 
1803. This, the result of fifteen years' labour, 
is based partly on a careful study of previous 
writers and on private collections of cases. 
2. * A Report of the Cases of Sir Francis 
Burdett against the Right Hon. C^harles Ab- 
bott,' 1811. 

[Gent. Mag. April 1847; Lodge's Genealogy 
of the Peerage and Baronetage (1859), p. 671 ; 
Idarvin's Legal Bibliography ; Soule's Lawyer's 
Reference Manual (Boston, 1883) ; Addit. MS. 
19242, f. 147.] F. W-T. 
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EAST, Sib JAMES BULLER (1789- 
1878), barrister, eldest son of Sir Edward 
Hyde East [q. v.], was born in Bloomsbuiy, 
London, on 1 Feb. 1789. He was educated 
at Harrow and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he proceeded B.A. in 1810, M.A. in 
1824, and was created a D.C.L. 13 June 1834. 
He was called to the bar of the Inner Temple 
on 5 Feb. 1813, became a bencher of his inn 
15 Jan. 1866, and reader in 1869. He suc- 
ceeded his father as the second baronet 8 Jan. 
1847. As a liberal member he sat for Win- 
chester from 30 July 1830 to 3 Dec. 1832, 
and again from 10 Jan. 1835 to 10 Feb. 1864. 
He was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for Gloucestershire, and also a magistrate for 
Oxfordshire. He died at Bourton House, 
near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, 
on 19 Nov. 1878. He married, 27 June 1822, 
Caroline Eliza, second daughter of James 
Henry Leigh, and sister of Chandos Leigh, 
first baron Leigh. She was born on 12 June 
1794, and died on 7 April 1870. 

[Law Times, 30 Nov. 1878, p. 88 ; Times, 
26 Nov. 1878, p. 9.] G. C. B. 

EAST (also spelt Est, Este, and Easte), 
MICHAEL (1580 P-1680 ?), musical com- 
poser, is generally supposed to liave been a 
son of Thomas East |^q. v.], the well-known 
printer. The only information to be ob- 
tained concerning his life is such as may 
be gathered from the title-pages of his mu- 
sical compositions. The first of tlieso, a 
madrigal, ' Hence, stars too dim of light,' 
was contributed to the * Triumphs of Oriana,' 
the collection of madrigals made in honour 
of Queen Elizabeth, and printed in 1001, 
though not published until two years after- 
wards [see East, Thomas]. According to a 
note in the original publication, East's song 
was sent too lute, but as all the rest were 
printed, the editor, Thomas Morley, * placed 
it before the rest, rather than leave it out.^ 
This explains the reason of beginning the 
collection with the work of an utterly un- 
known composer, though it is diflicult to see 
why the printer's son (if such he were) should 
have been a tardy contributor. In 1604 his 
first set of * Madrigales to 3, 4, and o parts * 
were published by Thomas East. The names 
of both composer and printer are here given 
as Este. In 1606 a second set appeared, in 
which the composer's name is spelt Est, and 
the publisher is J. Windet. Prom the fact 
that the preface to this book is dated * From 
Ely House in Ilolborne,' it is inferred that East 
was at that time a retainer of Lady Hatton, 
the widow of Sir Christopher Hatton. Be- 
tween this date and that of the next publica- 
tion, the * Third Set of Bookes, wherein are 



Pastorals, Anthemes, Neopolitanes, Fancies, 
and Madrigales to 5 and 6 parts ' (1010), he 
had obtained the decree of 'Batchelar of 
Musicke,' since that title appears after his 
name (given, this time, witn the orijrinal 
spelling of ' Este *). At some time within 
tne next ei^ht years he was appointed master 
of the choristers of the cathedral of Lichfield. 
A 'Fourth Set of Anthemes for Versus 
and Chorus, Madrigals and Songs of other 
kindes to 4, 5, and parts,* bears that title, 
appended to the name of East. In the same 
year a fifth set of books, consisting of songs 
for three parts, was published, ana in 1619 a 
second ecUtion of the fourth set appeared. 
In 1624 his 'Sixt Set of Bookes, wherein 
are Anthemes for Versus and Chorus of 
6 and 6 parts,' &c., appeared. From the dedi- 
cation or this work to Dr. John Williams, 
the bishop of Lincoln, it appears that East 
had received a life annuity nom the bishop, 
who had been struck with the beauty of one 
of his motets. A 'Seventh Set of Bookes, 
wherein are Duos for two Base Viols . . . 
also Fancies of three parts for two Treble 
Viols and a Base Violl, so made as they must 
be plaid and not sung; lastly Ayerie Fancies 
of 4 parts, that may be sung as well as 
plaid,' appeared in 1638, and is considered to 
have been East's last composition. It was 
reissued about 1653 by Playford with a new 
title-pa^e. A number of anthems with ac- 
companiments of viols were published by the 
Musical Antiquarian Society in 1845, from 
a set of manuscript part-books, once in the 
possession of John Evelyn, and afterwards 
in the collection of Dr. Rimbault, who edittKl 
the work. The date of East's death has not 
been discovered. 

At a time when the compositions by the 
English madrigalian composers are admired 
by comparatively few lovers of music, and 
when the very structural laws of the true 
madrigal are only understood by a mew 
handful of learned specialists, it is exceedingly 
j dilHcult to estimate the position which East 
■ held among liis contemporaries. Li all proba- 
' bility he was considerably younger than the 
great English masters 01 this form, and he 
I may be regarded as a link bet ween them and 
j the important school which culminated in 
Ilenr}' Turcell. His verse-anthems show in 
I the solo port ions a desire, unconscious it may 
I be, but not the less perceptible, to be free from 
the exigencies of the polyphonic laws,although 
I the influence of the new monodic schools of 
j Italy had not made itself felt in England. 
I The orchestra of viols is divided into the same 
I number of parts as the chorus, and at no 
I time when the whole body of voices is em- 
ployed do the instruments play otherwise 



^H East 3: 

than in uniaon with, tbuni. In tbesccompa- 
nimentstotheBoio versesl.liereisoccnsionnll)' 
found BgreaterlftxityastocomsMiBSBudstyle 
than would have been permitted had tbe 
whole score been writtea for voices, and not 
infrequently, a» in the opening of ' Blow out 
the trumpet,' something uki) what we should 
now call ' descriptive' music eeema to be at- 
tempted. 

[CompoBTtions of Uicbael Kast,Ba above; Fre- 
fice to the Triumphs of OrtSina. Hnt pabiiabod 
in scare b; William Haves sbont 1814; Pre&ce 
to SimbHult'H CollMitioD of Antbrms by Com- 
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EAST (ahn spelt Est, Est«, and Eaate), 
THOMAS (1540?-1608?), printer and music 
pnbliaber, was made a freeman of the Sta- 
tioners' Compwiy on 6 Dee. 1565. The first, 
appearance of his name as a printer occurs in 
the registers of the company in 1576, when 
he issued Robinson's ' CTiristmas Recreacons 
of Histories and Moralizacons aplied for our 
solace and consolacons.' After this date Ids 
DBtne is of frequent occurrence nis a printer of 
general Utemture, but he does not appear as 
ft printer of music until 1587, when an entry 
occurs, under date 6 Nov., of a set of part- 
bonks entitled, according to the register, 
' Bassns. Sonnett^s and Songs made into 
musick of ijve parts. By Williaw Burd.' 
This is taken to be identical with the undated 
edition of IByrd's 'Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs 
of Sadnes and Pietie,' the dated edition of 
whicliappearedinl588[8eeBlBD,Wii.ti*iil. 
On this assumption tbe first word of the title 
would be simply a misprint for ' Psalmes,' 
but it is far more likely that the scribe wrote 
out tbe coiDplBie title of one of the part-books, 
including the name of the part, i.e. bass. In 
either case the contents of the earlier book 
B,re probably to be found ia the 1668editi , 
in the title of which East is described as pub- 
lishing in Aldersgate Street, over against the 
sign of the Oeoive, and as ' the ajisigne of 
W. Byrd.' This fast is explained by the fact 
that m 1685, on the death of Tallis, Byrd 
had acquired the monopoly of printing . 
by the terms of tbe patent granted to him 
and Tallis by Queen Elizabeth in 1575. In 
1588 the great collection of Italian madrigals 
entitled ' Musica Transalpina' \va8 published. 
and became the most important agent in pro- 
moting that admiration tor the madrigal lorm 
Bs used by the Italians nhich resulted in the 
foundation of the splendid school of English 
madrigalists. Tbe frequency with which tbe 
printer's name appears as Este, taken in C( 
nection with the fact that he was chosen 
introduce the Italiuu compositions into Eug- 
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land, makes it difficult to resist the conjecture 
that tlie jirinter was of Italian eitraction, 
but there is of course no direct evidence that 
such was the case. In 1689 Byrd's ' Songa 
of Sundrie Natures' and the first book of hie 
CantioneH Sacne ' were published by East at 
the sign of tbe Black Horse in Aldersgftte 
Street . In tbe following year the same com- 
poser contributed two madrigals to Thomas 
Watson's 'First Sett of Itafian Madrigalla 
Englished,' as he had previously done in the 
case of ' Musica TranGalpina,' and in 1691 the 
second set of Byrd's own ' Cantiones Sacns' 
vas issued by bis assignee. In 1591 East 
irinted a new edition of the psalter of 
iV'illiam Damon, the first issue of which had 
been published by John Day in 1579. This 
new issue of the book was published byWil- 
ham Swayne, who seems to have undertaken 
the expense of the work in consequence of 
the fanner edition not having received ita 
due [see DiMoff, Wiluam]. This psalter 
'--'9 a special interest for musicians, m that 
two parts present respectively the ancient 
and the moaem methods of harmonising 
tunes for congregational use; tbe first section 
of the hook gives the tune to the tenor, the 
second, according to modem usage, to the 
treble voice. It would appearlhat the inno- 
vation did not at once appeal to the public, 
for in tbe following year East brought out a 
psalter on bis onn account, of which he seems 
to have been the editor, and in which the 
tenor part has the tune, us in all the older 
psalters. The tunes were harmonised by ten 
eminent composers, among whom, strange to 
say, Byrd's name does not occur. They are 
Richnrd Allison, E. Blancks, >lichael Caven- 
dish, William Cobbold, John Douland, John 
Farmer, Giles Fumaby, Edmund Hooper, 
Edward Johnson, and George Kitbye. The 
title of tbe first edition runs : ' The ^\^lol9 
Booke of Psalmes : with their wonted tunes, 
as they are song in Churches, composed into 
four parts : All which are ao placed that 
foure may sing ech one a seuenil part in this 
booke, Wherein the Church tunes arc care- 
fully corrected, and thereunto added other 
short tunes vsually song in London, and 
other places of this Realme. With a Table 
in the end of the booke of such tunes as are 
newly added, with the number of ech Psalme 
placed to the said Tune. Compiled by sondry 
authors who haue so laboured heerin, that 
the vnskilful with small practice may attains 
to sing that part which is fittest for their 
voice. From this it is plain that the psalter 
is an early example of what musicians now 
call 'score' as disti&Kuished from tbe 'part- 
books,' each of whiclt contained a separate 
part, BO that a whole set of books was always 
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necessary before a madrigal or other coxnpo- I Triumphs of Oriana * was printed, though 
sition coiitaiued in them eould be sung. The ! not published. The idea of this collection 
book affords also an early in.stance of the seems to have been taken from a book of 

madrigals byyarious composers, published at 



practice of calling tunos by various names : 
* Glassenburie Tune/ * Kentish Tune,' and 



the Phalese press at Antwerp m the same 
* Chesshire Tune * an» thus distinguished, rear (or perhaps previously, see pre&ce to 
The psalter is dedicated to the Right Hon. ' llawes*s Sition 01 The Triumphs of Oriana^ 
Sir John ruckering, knight, lord keeper of ' pp. 6, 8). The Antwerp collection had the 
the great seal, and a dedication and preface , general title of* II Trionfo di Don,* and con- 
are written by I^ast. The st'cond edition, the sisted of twenty-nine madrigals each ending 
earliest known to Bumey and Hawkins, is j with the words * Viva la bella DorL' It is 
dated 1594, and a third appeared in 1604. In not unlikely that this collection may first 
1593 Thomas Morley's * Canzonets, or little \ have appeared in Italy, and become Known 
Short Songs to three Voyces/ was issued, 1 to English musicians, or rather to Thomas 
and in 1594 the same composer's *Madrigalls I Morley, through the agency of NichoUs 
to foure Voyces.* The year after this the Yqnge, who, as we know from the preface to 
fi vt*-part ballets and the two-part canzonets 
of the same composer were published. On 
22 Jan. 1590 Byrd's j)atent expired, and East 
for the next two years did business on his 
own account exclusively. On 22 Sept. of 
that vear * A brief introduction to the skill 
of songe concerning the practize sett forth by 



'Musica Transalpina,* was in the hiibit of re- 
ceivinij all the new music from Italy. If 
Hawkms*s account of the circumstances under 
which the English collection was made in 
honour of Queen Elizabeth be true, the idea 
originated with the Earl of Nottingham, to 
whom the collection is dedicated, and who, 



William Bath, gent.,* was transferred to East with a view to alleviate the queen*s concern 
from Abel Jefles, by whom it had been printed ' for the execution of Essex, gave for a prize 
in 1584, and on 24 Nov. he issued George I subject to the poets and musicians of the time 
Kirbye's madrigals. I the beauty and accomplishments of his roval 

In DecembiT 1 596 many of the books pub- mistress. Hawkins goes on to surmise tfcat 
lishcd by license fr<iin Byrd were transferred the queen was fond of the name Oriana, bat 
to East independently. The cessation of the ' at the same time adds, on Camden's autho- 
monopoly seems to have given an extraordi- rity, that a Spanish ambassador had libelled 
nary mipetus to the j)ublicfttion of music In ' her by the name of Amadis Oriana, and for 
the next few years nearly all the masterpieces ' his insolence was put under a guard. Thk 
of the English madrigalists were issued. In ' last circumstance would account for the fact, 
1597 Natlianiell Patrick's * Songs of Sundry ' which seems to have been alike unknown to 
Naturt's' wt*re published, and an oration dt^ | Hawkins and to Hawes, the editor of the 
livert'd ])y Dr. Jnlm Bull at Gresham College reprint of the collection, that * The Triumphs 
was print»'d, as well as the second edition of of Oriana* was not actually published till 
*Musica Transalnina.' The next year "saw 'after the queen's death in 1603. On this 
the publication of Wilbve*s first set of madri- I supposition the name which was intended 
gals, Morh'v's madrigals (five voices) andean- | to please the queen crave her great offence, 
zont'ts (four voices) selected from the works so that the publication had to be delayed, 
of Italian composers, a selection from the ' This accounts for the presence of two madri- 
works of Orlando di Lavsso, and Weelkes's gals, by Pilkington and Bateson respectively, 
' Ballets and ^ladrigals/ In this year a new in which the burden of the words runs * In 
patent was granted t^) Thr)ma8 Morley, whose Heaven lives Oriana,' instead of the ending 
celebrated* Introduction 'had appeared in the common to all the rest of the compositions, 
previous year, from another press than East's. * Long live fair Oriana.' The contribution 
This fact, taken in connection with the cir- of Michael East (probably the printer's son) 
cumstancethat East's name does not appear on arrived too late to be inserted in any other 
the register of the Stationers' Company until place than immediately after the dedication, 
1000, may mean that he had had a difference I and Bateson's * A\Tien Oriana walked to take 
with Morley, who now had it in his power 1 the air' was too late to be printed at all in 
to injure his business. Whether or not this ' the collection. It was placed in the first set 
were the case it is of course impossible to ' of madrigals by this composer, which was 
decide, but tlie difference, if such existed, ! published bv East later on in 1603, together 
was not of long duration, for in July 1600 I with Weeltes's second set, and * Medulla 



Dowland's * Second Book of Ayres' appeared, 
from East's press. Jones's * First Book of 
Ayres' was issued in the next year, when the 
great collection of madrigals called *The 



Musicke' by Byrd and Ferrabosco [see Btbd, 
William]. The publications of 1604 are 
Michael East's first set of madrigals, &c., the 
* First Book of Songs or Ayrea of four parts, 
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composed by Ff. P.' (Francis Pilkington). 




Sacra/ 1607. The next title-paffe on which 
East's name appears lias misled all the autho- 
rities as to the length of his life. The second 
set of Wilbye's ' Madrigals' (1609) is stated 
to be printed by Thomas East, a/ia«Snodham, 
and it is therefore surmised by Rimbault and 
others that for some reason unexplained East 
took the name of Snodham at this time, and 
that consequently all books bearing the latter 
name (which occurs as late as 1624) are 
really to be included amon? the works printed 
by East. An entry under date 1 7 Jan. 1 609 in 
the * Stationers' Registers' makes it, however, 
a matter of certainty that East was dead by 
this time. The entry shows that ^Thomas 
Snodham, alias East, entered for his Copyes 
with the consent of Mistress East . . . these 
bookes followinge which were Master Thomas 
Eastes copyes.' By the evidence of the same 
register it is certain that this Snodham is by 
no means a mere pseudonym, but a separate 
individual, who received the freedom of the 
company on 28 June 1602 (Abber, Tran- 
script of tJie Stationer^ Heffisters, ii. 732), 
and whose first publication was licensed on 
14 May 1603. It is clear that what would 
now be called the copyright of the books, the 
list of which includes all the most celebrated 

Jiublications of those above named, was trans- 
erred to Snodham by East's widow, and that 
Snodham kept for a time the well-known 
name on his title-pages for commercial reasons. 
In December 1610 some of East's books were 
again assigned to John Browne, and in Sep- 
tember 1611 another entry occurs of a trans- 
fer of many of them to Matthew Lownes, 
John Browne, and Thomas Snodham. The 
widow, Lucretia East, died in 1631, leaving 
20/. to be applied to the purchase of a piece 
of plate to be presented to the Stationers' 
Company, to which East himself had in 1604 
given a piece of plate of thirty-one ounces 
weight to be excused from serving some office 
of the company. 

[Arber's Transcript of tho Stationers' Regis- 
ten, passim; Preface to the Whole Book of 
Psalms, published for the Musical Antiquarian 
Society, 1844 ; Preface to the Triumphs of Oriana, 
published in score by William Hawes, about 
1814 ; Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 495, ii. 367, 
611.1 J. A. P.M. 

EASTCOTT, RICHARD (1740 .M 828), 
writer on music, born at Exeter about 1740, 
was author of * Sketches of the Origin, Pro- 
gress, and Effects of Music, with an Account 
of the Ancient Bards and Minstrels,' a work, 
or rather compilation, published at Bath in 



1793, and received with remarkable favour. 
The book is manifestly made up from the his- 
tories of Bumey and Hawkins, the influence 
of the former being most prominently felt. 
The only portion of any real value is a chapter 
on the state of English church music, in wnich 
the author deprecates the custom of writing 
fugal music for voices, on the ground that 
such treatment prevents the words from being 
properly heard. His reasons are clearly ex- 
pressed, and his examples, intended to prove 
the defects of vocal fugues, are taken with 
the utmost boldness from the works of musi- 
cians of the highest order. An elaborate 
criticism of the book will be found in the 

* Monthly Review,' xiii. 46-60 [see also Davt, 
John, 1763-1824]. At the end of his book 
appears an advertisement of other works 
by the author, viz. 'The Harmony of the 
Muses,' * Six Sonatas for the Pianoforte,' and 

* Poetical Essays.' At the time of his death 
in the latter part of 1828 he had been for 
some years chaplain of Livery Dale, Devon- 
shire, to which preferment he was presented 
by Lord RoUe. 

[Sketches of the Origin, &c., as above ; Gent. 
Mag. xcviii. pt. ii. p. 647 ; Grove's Diet, of Music, 
i. 479 ; Brown's Biog. Diet, of Musicians.] 

J. A. F. M. 

EASTCOURT, RICHARD, actor. [See 

ESTCOTJBT.] 

EASTHOPE, Sib JOHN (1784-1865), 
politician and journalist, bom at Tewkesbury 
on 29 Oct. 1784, was the eldest son of Thomas 
Easthope by Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Leaver of Overbury, Worcestershire. He 
was originally a clerk in a provincial bank, 
and came to London to push his fortune. In 
1818, in partnership with Mr. Allen, he be- 
came a stockbroker at 9 Exchange Buildings, 
city of London, and engaged in a series of 
speculations by which in the course of a few 
years he is said to have realised upwiurds of 
160,000/. He was a magistrate for Middle- 
sex and Surrey, chairman of the London and 
South-Westem Railway Company, a director 
of the Canada Land Company, and chairman 
of the Mexican Mining Company. He unsuc- 
cessfully contested St. Albans in the liberal 
interest on 9 Jan. 1821 , but was elected and sat 
for that borough from 1826 to 1830. In 1831 
he was returned for Banbury, and in 1837, 
having contested without success the consti- 
tuency of Lewes, he then sat for Leicester, 
and continued to represent that town until his 
retirement from parliamentary life in 1847. 
He snoke in the nouse with great ease, and 
usually with much effect, but only on the com 
laws and other questions with which he was 
well acquainted. He purchased the ' Morning 
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Chronicle 'fromWilliain I nnell Clement [q.v.] 
in 1834 for 16,500/., and sold his interest in 
the paper on his retirement from parliament ^ 
in 1847. On 24 Aug. 1841 he was created a ^ 
haronet hy Lord Melbourne, as a reward for j 
his adherence to the liberal party, and for his 
advocacy of a w^ar policy in connection with 
the Syrian affairs. He died at Fir Grove, near 
Weybridge, Surrey, on 11 Dec. 1865. He 
married, first, 4 Aug. 1807, Ann, daughter of 
Jacob Stokes of Leopard House, Worcester; 
secondly, 19 Sept. 1843, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Colonel A. Skyring, KA., and 
widow of Major John Longley, R.A., who 
died on 23 Jan. 1865. 

[Gent. Mag. January 1866, p. 128; Times, 
14 Dec. 1865, p. 9 ; Portraits of Public Charac- 
ters (1841), i. 76-86; Letters by James Sedg- 
wick, chairman of the Board of Stamps (1846), 
pp. i-vi.] G. C. B. 

EASTLAKE, Sib CHARLES LOCK 
(1793-1865), president of the Royal Academy, 
bom at Plymouth on 17 Nov. 1793, was the 
fourth son of George Eastlake, admiralty 
agent in that town, an office which had been 
held by the Eastlakes for some e^enerations. 
His mother, a * woman of refined and gentle 
nature,* was Mary, daughter of Samuel Pierce 
of Exeter, where her family had been long 
resident. Charles was sent to the grammar 
school at Plympton, then under Mr. Bidlako, 
and at the same time he studied French 
under M. Lelong, and took lessons in draw- 
inff from Samuel Prout [q. v.] lie was * con- 
scientious, painstaking, and ambitious,' and, 
though fond of boyish sports, * always a 
quiet and studious boy, and determined to 
do well whatever he undertook.' His * volun- 
tary delight and recreation was the art of 
poetry,' and he was * an enthusiast for music. 
. . . Industry, application, and self-denial 
were strenuously taught and practised in his 
family, and the habitual tone in conversation, 
and in letters between father, sons, and bro- 
thers, was scholarlike, cultivated, and accu- 
rate in thought and expression.' Moreover, 
William, the eldest of his brothers, was four- 
teen years his senior, and * took an almost 
fatherly interest and pride in his advance- 
ment.' 

In the autumn of 1808 he was sent to the 
Charterhouse, but in December of the same 
year he announced to his father, in a letter of 
remarkable firmness and closeness of reason- 
ing, that his resolution to be an historical 
Samter was * unalterably fixed.' He was no 
oubt influenced by Benjamin Haydon [q.v.], 
his fellow-townsman, who was then in Lon- 
don engaged upon his great picture of * Den- 
tatus,' which was to effect a revolution in art. 



Next month, with his &ther*8 consent, he 
became an art student under the charge of 
E[aydon, and was installed in Haydon's old 
lodgings at 3 Broad Street, Camaby Market, 
London. In March he was admitted to the 
antique school of the Royal Academy, in 
April to Sir Charles Bell's school of anatomy, 
in December to the life school of the Aca- 
demy ; in April 1810 he obtained the silver 
medal of the Society of Arts for a drawing 
of a bas-relief, and about the same time Mr. 
Harman, the banker, gave him his first com- 
mission for a picture. He read the classics 
for two hours a day regularly until he could 
read Virgil and Homer without a dictionary, 
but this was part of what he deemed neces- 
sary for his education as an historical painter. 
His life indeed, even from these early years, 
was one of incessant hard work, and me- 
thodically reg^ated. He measured every- 
thing and every person with wonderful jus^ 
tice, even Haydon, the defects of whose 
character and art he soon found out, and 
Turner, another fellow-townsman, whose ge- 
nius he at once recognised, and Fuseli, whose 
ignorance of * the mechanical part of the art ' 
snowed Eastlake the importance of mastering 
it to begin with. He showed from the outset 
the high aims, the critical faculty, and the 
interest in both the theory and the technical 
details of his art, which guided him through- 
out. 

His commission for I^Ir. Harman was not 
finished till 1812, for a classical composition 
on which he had spent a great deal of time, 
research, and energy, was abandoned for con- 
scientious motives, and the subject of the 
* Raising of Jairus's Daughter ' chosen instead. 
In 1812 he lost his youngest brother, John, 
who had conceived an ardent desire to ex- 
plore the interior of Africa for puri)Oses of 
philanthropy and science, and died of fever 
at Sierra Leone six months after he left Eng- 
land. In 1813 Eastlake went home for some 
months, and painted several portraits, includ- 
ing one of his mother, ana another of his 
old master, Mr. Bidlake. A short trip to 
Calais in April 1814 was followed in 1815 
by a visit to Paris, w^here he studied with 
attention the great collect ions of masterpieces 
then in the Louvre. He stayed there till 
Nai)oleon had escaped from Elba and was 
about to re-enter Paris. Leaving that city 
on 19 March (the same day as Louis X\T[1I), 
he returned to Plymouth, where he remained 
painting portraits till the emperor was brought 
in the Bellerophon to Plymouth Sound. East- 
lake hovered round the Bellerophon in a boat, 
taking rapid sketches, which resulted in a 
small fuU-length portrait of the emperor, and 
another, life-size, with other figures, which 
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was purchased by five gentlemen of Plymouth. 
The former now belongs to Lady Eastlake, 
and the latter to Lord Clinton. The lar^e 
picture was exhibited in London and the 
provinces, and Eastlake received altogether 
about 1,000/. for his labour. This enabled 
him to visit Italy, for which he started in 
September 1816, passing through Paris, Ge- 
neva, Turin, Milan, Parma, Bologna, Flo- 
rence, and Siena, en route for Rome, which he 
entered on 24 Nov. in company with Dr. 
Bunsen (the chevalier). 

For the next fourteen years Rome was his 
home. First seeking Italy for it^ classical 
associations, its antiquities, and its art, he 
learned to love it for its scenery. For a while 
he abandoned his ambitions as an historical 
painter, and devoted himself to landscape, 
and landscape with the picturesque figures 
of the Italian peasantry. The society was 
also congenial to him. He had valuable in- 
troductions from Yisconti and others. Here 
he met Cockerell, Sir Humphry Davy, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Thomas Moore, Samuel 
Rogers, Turner, Etty, Uwins, Jackson, the 
Miss Berrys, Miss Catherine Fanshawe, and 
Captain and Mrs. Graham (afterwards Lady 
Callcott). From the date of his first arrival 
in Rome till 1830, when he finally made his 
home in England, he only visited England 
twice, once in 1820 after his father's death, 
and again in 1828 after his election as an 
associate of the Royal Academy. The first 
two years in Italy were spent principally in 
study, travel, ana sketching from nature. 

In April 1817 he went by sea to Naples 
in company with Mr. Seymour Kirkup, and 
in March 1818 to Greece with Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Charles) Barry and two others. He 
stayed more than three months at Athens. 
From Athens he went to Malta and Sicily, 
returning to Rome in December 1818, 'bring- 
ing with him ninety oil-sketches, many of 
them comparatively finished oil-pictures, all 
interesting works of art.' 

His industry in Greece was equalled in 
Italy ; besides sketching in the open air re- 
gardless of the sun he drew regularly at the 
Academy in the evening, and earned himself 
the title of the most industrious artist in 
Rome. In Rome his Greek sketches made 
a sensation, and he was beset with commis- 
sions. Little of this pure landscape work is 
known. Except in 1823 he seldom or ever 
exhibited a simple landscape, and though his 
skill and refinement in this branch of art. are 
obvious enough in his later pictures, such as 
his * banditti^pictures and ' Pilgrims in Sight 
of Rome/ their interest for the public mainly 
consisted in the figures. A fine example of 
his union of truth and poetry in landscape 



composition is now in the National Gallery 
( * Byron's Dream,' exhibited 1829). 

BGs * banditti ' pictures first brought him 
fame in England. Those exhibitea at the 
British Institution in 1823 (all commissions 
from visitors at Rome) could have been sold 
' fifty times over,' and brought him a fine com- 
pliment from Sir Thomas Lawrence. At 
this time * the principles of Venetian colouring 
began to occupy his mind/ and the next year 
he exhibited at the British Institution a pic- 
ture with half figures life-size called * The 
Champion/ which was praised by Haydon 
for its * Titianesque simplicity.' Ketuminff 
to his early ambition to excel as an historical 
painter, he completed a picture of * The Spar- 
tan, Isadas/ who, according to Plutarch's 

* Life of Agesilaus,' was taken for a divinity 
in battle. It created a sensation in Rome 
first and afterwards in England, where it 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1827. 
In the following November Eastlake was 
elected an associate. In 1828 he exhibited 
the first version of his celebrated picture of 

* Pilgrims in sight of Rome,' and in the next 
year * Byron's Dream.' In the following 
February, although he had exhibited only six 
pictures at the Academy, but three of which 
could be called important, he was elected a 
full member of the Academy. 

When he returned to settle for the rest of 
his life in England, Eastlake possessed per- 
haps the most cultivated understanding on 
art then existing. He travelled always * hand- 
book in hand,' and obser\'ed, noted, and criti- 
cised with the strictest care everything, 
whether picture, architecture, or scenery, 
which came in his way. To complete ms 
knowledge of the picture galleries of Europe, 
he had on his return to Rome in 1828 taken 
a tour through Holland, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, and on his way to England in 1830 
he had visited Vienna. As early as 1819 he 
had written six articles on different subjects 
for the ' London Magazine,' which was started 
in the following year, and in 1829 he com- 
posed a paper for the * Quarterly Review ' on 
the * Philosophy of the Fine Arts.' This, 
owing to the author's fastidiousness, was 
never published in the 'Review/ but parts 
of it were included in the selections from his 
writings ('Contributions to the Literature 
of the Fine Arts '), edited by Mr. Bellenden 
Ker, in 1848. 

The period from 1830 to 1840 was, says 
Lady Eastlake,' the most productive in works 
of note.' Besides numerous portraits for 
which, especially those of ladies in fancy 
costumes, there was a neat demand, there 
belong to this time the ' H^?ar and Ishmael' 
(diploma picture); the * Feasant Woman 
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liiinting trom tht^ Bitt» of a Serpent ' (1831) Commission) was appointed he was singled 
(South Kensington Museum) ; * Escape of out for its secretary. He had previously de- 
Francesco Carrara* (1834), a replica of >\'hich, clined to he one of the commissioners, on the 
painted 1849, is in the National Gallery ' ground ' that they would have to select the 
(V^emon collection); several * Pilffrim * pic- ! artists most fitted for employment.* The 
tures, variations more or less of the picture appointment brought him into close com- 
of 1827 ; * Gaston do Foix * (1838) ; and ! munication with Prince Albert, and he was 
* Christ blessing little Children * (1839). from this time the chief adviser of the go- 
This last picture and * Christ weeping over I vemment and the prince in all matters of art. 
Jerusalem, painted in 1841, and now in the He threw himself with the greatest ardour 
National Gallery, raised his popularity to its into his new duties, and poured without 
height ; and a graceful composition of the stint all the accumulated knowledge of his 
same year, * The Sisters,' had to be repeated life into a series of pa^rs and memoranda 
(with* variations) six times. Never a large on art, which were buned in appendices to 
producer, the pressure of other duties and an the blue-books of the commission, onlv to be 
mcreasing fastidiousness now limited more resuscitated in part by his friend Mr. Bel- 
aud more the number of his works. lenden Ker, by whom a selection from them 
Of his art no one has written more justly was published in 1848 (* Contributions to the 
than his widow in the memoir prefixed to the ' Literature of the Fine Arts,* 1st ser.) Ilis 



second edition of* Contributions to the Litera- 
ture of the Fine Arts,* which is one of the 
most admirable of short biographies. She 
writes tnilv that * he was one ot those painters 
whose art,liowever in unison with his mind, 
by no means conveys a just measure of it.* 



labours in connection with the commission 
were heavy, especially in the earlier of the 
twenty years during which they lasted. In 
1843 a competition of cartoons was held in 
Westminster Hall, and for this, as well as 
for the subsequent exhibitions in connec- 



!^legance of composition, breadth and sweet- tion with the decoration of the houses of 



ness of colour, and refinement of expression 
are the chief characteristics of his pictures, 
and their most enduring charm lies perhaps 
in those female heads of * enchanting type* 
which first appeared in ' Pilgrims in Sight of 
Home.* 

In 1832 Eastlake was presented with the 
freedom of liis native city of Plymouth, and 



parliament, Eastlake prepared catalogues 
carefully designed to instruct and interest the 
thousands who came to see them. In 1849 
he was appointed one of the commissioners 
for the exiiibition of 1851. In 1849 also he 
married the present Lady Eastlake, then 
Elizabeth Rigby, the daughter of a celebrated 
physician ol Norwich, and already well 



the reputation he had acquired as an au- known as the authoress of * Letters from the 
thority on art began to show itself in many Baltic* 

ways. Though he thought and wrote much i In 1842 Eastlake was appointed librarian 
upon art, ho refused to enter into any engage- of the Royal Academy, and from 1843 to 
mcntswliich would interfere with his profes- 1847 was keeper of the National Gallery, 
sion as an artist. Twice (in 1833 ana 1836) but he resigned the latter position in conse- 
he refused to be the first professor of fine arts quence of some groundless attac'ks. In 1850 
at the London University, and the scheme | he was, elected president of the Roval Aca- 
fell to the ground. lie declined to give a \ demy, and in 18t55 he was appointed to 
series of lectures at the Royal Institution, , the newly created post of director of the 
and after the government had adopt e<l his National Gallery. From this time he may 
scheme for the establishment of schools of be said to have left off painting, devoting 
design he could not be induced to undertake ' his life to the discharge of the duties of these 
its direction. Inl836, however, he consented two important offices. Every year he paid 
to bo one of the council appointed by the ' a visit to the continent in search of pictures 
board of trade for the new schools. In the with which to enrich the national collection, 
following year he was examined before Mr. I sparing no labour and visiting the remotest 
(afterwards Sir Benjamin) Ilawes' [q. v.] ! parts of Italy in this Tfor him) most interest- 
committee for inquirmg into the means oi , in g pursuit. During nis directorship he pur- 
promoting the arts in this country, and his ' chased 139 pictures for the nation, many of 
evidence and a letter which he wrote to the ' them of the greatest interest and value, and 
chairman may be said to have been the com- j raised the gallery to a position of high rank 
mencement of his long labours as a public among the public collections of Euroi)e. In 
servant. Ilis learning and capacity attracted one of these journeys his health, which had 
the attention of Sir Robert Peel, and when ' long been failing, broke down utterly, and he 
the commission for the decoration of the ' died at Pisa on 14 Dec. 1865. He was buried 
houses of parliament (called the Fine Arts | first at Florence, but at the desire of the 
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Hoyal Academy his body was brougiit to tion on the Animal Remains and other Cii- 
Englandand buried publicly at Kensal Green. ^ rious Phenomena in the recently discovered 
tt: :j — ^««.i:«^»j « «v»i>i;^ A,»»*«i ;« fif Cave at Kirkdale/ Thirsk, 1824, 8vo, pp. 488, 

dedicated to Francis Wrangham, archdeacon 

of Cleveland. 

[Evangelical Magazine, xviii. 170, zxiii. 547 ; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. iv. 186, 258 ; Cat. 
entailing deservedly a high reputation as a I of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

painter, a writer, and a public servant. The . 

cultivation of the arts in this country re- j EASTON, ADAM (rf. 1397), cardinal, was 
ceived so marked a stimulus from the exhi- i bom ofhimible parentage, perhaps at Easton, 
bition of 1861 that their progress since is six or seven miles north-west of Norwich, at 
generally, and in the main rightly, ascribed ' which city he entered the Benedictine order, 
to its influence; but it should not be forgotten . lie studied at Oxford, became doctor in theo- 
that a vigorous movement for the promotion lo^,and was famous for his attainments both 



His widow declined a public funeral in St. 
Paul's Cathedral as not consonant with his 
wishes. 

Eastlake's life was one of singular purity, 
loftiness of aim, and unremitting industry, 



of art had commenced long before, and that 
the exhibition itself was the outcome of pro- 
longed exertions in which Eastlake was se- 
cond to none. Of his learning and highly 



in Greek and Hebrew. Several errors have 
been current as to his church preferments : 
he has been described as bishop of Hereford 
PiTS,i)e AngLScriptor. p. 548) or of London 



trained reasoning faculty his writings are a \ (PAirviNn7S,j^iY.Po»^/^.i2om.p.!2o3,Rome, 
suflicient witness. His style is marked, as 1557) ; and it has also been said that he was 
his widow has justly obsen-ed, by a * quiet | the cardinal whom the monks of Canterbury 
lucidityofexpression,' and whether we regard desired to elect archbishop on the death of 
him as a critic, an expert in technique, an art i Whittlesey in 1374 (Godwin, Dc Pramlihutf 
scholar, or an authority on questions of prin- i. 117, with Richardson's note). As a matter 
ciple, he holds an honourable place in the of fact Easton seems to have left England 
literature of the fine arts. Perhaps his * Ma- before he received any benefice, and to have 
t^rials for the History of OQ-pamting * is at ^ settled in Rome, where he may be presumed 
the present time the most valuable and most to have held some office in the curia. His 
frequently consulted of his works. name first appears as a witness against the 

Besides this book (pubhshed in 1847) and appeal of John Wycliffe in respect of his dis- 
the papers collected in the * Contributions to mission from the wardenship of Canterbury 
the Literature of the Fine Arts,' 1848 and Hall, May 1370 {Tw^ne MS. 2, 307 A, in the 
1870, Eastlake's principal literary works I Oxford University Archives); a circumstance 
were translations of Goethe's 'Theorjr of j which renders it probable that he accompanied 
Colours/ 1840, KUgler*s * Schools of Paint- Archbishop Langham,the prelate who ejected 
ing in Italy,* 1842, ' Presidential Lectures ^ Wycliffe, in his removal to the papal court, 
at Royal Academy,' 1852-63. He also con- where he was appointed cardinal in 1368. 
tribut«d an article on fresco painting to the Easton himself was also made cardinal, but 
' Edinburgh Review ' for January 1860, and not, as has been stated (Pits, 1. c), by Gro- 
Beveral lives of artists to Charles Knight's gory XI, but by Urban VI ; nor again in 
' Portrait Gallery.' Eastlake was a fellow 1380 (Tanner, Bibl. Bnt.jn. 206), but sub- 
of the Royal Society, an honorary D.C.L. of sequently to June 1381 (Ciacconius, Vita 
Oxford, a chevalier of the Legion of Honour, Pontiff, ii. 648 e, ed. Oldoin, Rome, 1677). 
and a member of several foreign academies. The date is given by the monk of Evesham 

[Memoir by Lady Eastlake prefixed to the (Vit. Reg. Bicardi^ ii. JU, ed. Hearne) as 
second scries of Contributions to the Literature . 2\ Sept. ; but the creation of cardinals in 
of the Fine Arts ; Pictures by Sir Charles East- this year took place in December (Ciacconius, 
lake; Haydon's Autobiography ; Catalogue of ii. 651 r). Easton was cardinal priest of the 
the National Gallery (Wornum), and books men- title of St. Cecilia. Shortly after his appoint- 
tioned in the text.] C. M. nient'he was nominated by papal provision 

EASTMEAD, A\T[LLIAM (d. 1847?) to the deanery of York, 7 March 1381-2 ^Lb 
dissenting minister, was pastor of a congre^a- Neve, Fasti Eccl. Angl. iii. 123, ed. Hardy), 
tion at Kirkby Moorside, Yorkshire, and died he being the third cardinal in succession who 
about 1847. He wrote: 1. 'Observations was so appointed to this dignity. With it 
on Human Life,' London, 1814, 8vo, 1825, he held the rectory of Somersham (Godwin), 
12mo. 2. ' The Perfections of the Works of no doubt the Huntingdonshire parish of that 



Christ.' 3. * Historia Rievallensis ; contain- 
ing the History of Kirkby Moorside, and an 
Account of the most Important Places in its 



name. 

Easton's troubles began in 1384, when 
Pope Urban moved the seat of the curia to 



Vicinity. To which is prefixed a Disserta- i cramped and unpleasant quarters at Nocera. 
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Their life was so irksome that in the follow- 
ing winter certain of the cardinals made a 
conspiracy against the pope, by which they 
proposed to limit his despotic power by the 
establishment of a council. The secret, how- 
ever, was betrayed to Urban; on 11 Jan. 
1385 he called before him six of the cardinals, 
including Easton, whom it was said (Wal- 
8INGHAM, Hist. Anglic, ii. 197, ed. Riley) he 
feared above the rest * propter profunditatem 
sensus et scientite,' and thrust them into a 
noisome and reeking dungeon. They were 
charged with a plot against the pope's life, 
examined and torturea, but to no purpose 
except to amuse the ferocious pope. On 
5 June Easton was deprived of his deanery 
of York (Le Neve, 1. c). A\Tien shortly 
afterwards the siege of Kocera compelled 
Urban to make his escape thence, he took his 
prisoners with him, and after long wander- 
ings settled his court at Genoa (September). 
Towards the end of the following y^ar, how- 
ever, desiring again to change his residence, 
he put the captive cardinals to death to save 
trouble, with the exception only of Easton, 
who had implored help from England. He 
seems to have written a letter or tract * De 
sua calamitate ' to the monks of his order, who 
moved Richard II to intervene on his behalf 
(Bale, Seldeji MS. supra 04, f. 7, Bodl. Libr.) 
Tlie pope, therefore, merely sent him away 
(NiEM says) * ut pauperem monacbum et 
solivagum,' to remain still for a while in the 
custody of one of his chamberlains, a French- 
man. Easton lost his English benefice and 
was degraded from his cardinalship either 
now or 111 the previous year (cf. Chron. Angl. 
p. 3(32, ed. Thompson, 1874); he was not 
restored to the latter dignity until the deatli 
of Urban. One of the nrst acts of his suc- 
cessor, Boniface IX, 1 8 Dec. 1389, was to per- 
form this act of justice and to write a letter 
of commendation for Easton to the English 
parliament (Ciacconius, ii. 648 f). It is pos- 
sible that this letter had something to do with 
the cardinal's return to England. At least 
he is known to have held the prebend of Yet- 
minster Secunda in Salisburv Cathedral some 
time after 1 388 but before 139l> ( W. II. Jones, _ 
Fasti Ecrl. Saresb. p. 436 ), when he exchanged j 
for the living of Hecham (evidently Ilevgham) 
in the diocese of Norwich (Godwin). He died 
at last in Rome, 15 Sept. 1397 (according to 
his epitaph, Ciacconius, ii. 649 c), or 20 Oct. 
{ifi. 712 b), and was there buried in the church 
of his title. 

Easton's writings, not one of which is 
known to be extant, are the following: — 
1. * De Potestate Ecclesiro.' 2. 'Defensorium 
Ecclesij©' (both these works Bale, MS. ubi 
supra, found in the possession of John Whit- 



hamstede; the latter was preserred in the 
Cottonian MS. Otho B. iv. since burnt ; and 
the book entitled ' Defensorium Ecclesiastics 
Potestatis/ which Bale quotes 'ex notulia 
cuiusdam Johannis,* looks as though it arose 
from a confusion of the two works named, 
so that it does not appear in Bale's printed 
work). 3. * De Electione Pontificis,* presum- 
ably the evidence he gave, before his creation 
as cardinal, with reference to the election of 
Urban ^T (Ciacconius, ii. 648 d, b). 4. ' De 
modo conferendi Beneficia.' 5. 'De fonna 
procedendi contra Haereticos.* 6. ^Opus 
Vitae contra Hjereticos.' 7. ' Perfectio ^it» 
Spiritualis.' 8. ' Dialogus Regis et Epiacopi.' 
9. * De Communicatione Idiomatum.' 10. * I)e 
Diversitate Translationum ' (possibly an ex- 
tract from one of Easton's Hebrew treatises). 
1 1 . * De Veritate Catholica,' Greece. 12. ' Me- 
teora Aristotelis,' Gr»ce. Easton is credited 
with a Latin version of the Hebrew bible, of 
which Robert Wakefield says he had a copy 
complete but for the psalter ; the book, how- 
ever, was stolen horn him by Richard Colier, 
Carmelite, afterwards vicar of Sittingboume 
(De cod, Hebr. incorruptioney sign. H. li. verso, 
printed circa 1633-4). Easton s 'Psalte- 
rium Hebraicum' is mentioned separately 
bv Bale, together with * Postilla Hebraica,' 
'Alphabet um Judaeorum,' Hebraice (possibly 
one work, 'Postilla ... in Alphabetum;' of. 
Wolf, Bihl. Hebr. iii. 70). 13. ' Expositio 
Levitici.' 14. ' Hebraica Saraceni.' 15. * He- 
braica Jarchi Salomonis.' It may be conjec- 
tured that some at least of the foregoing are 
simply transcripts made by or for East<>n. 
To this list, which is given by Bale, Tanner 
adds: 16. 'Epistolre cluae de Canonizatione 
sancta? Brigidje,' and 17. ' Defensorium illus- 
tris sanctoo Brigidte . . . articulis xlii. ; ' both 
of which were preserved in the cathedral 
library at Lincoln. Easton is also stated to 
have been the author of the office for the 
Visitation of the Blessed Virgin, July 2 
(Ciacconius, ii. 648 f). 

[Soe genenilly Godwin, De Prasulibus, ii. 373, 
ed. 1743. Easton's experiences under Urban VI 
are related by Theodoric a Nicm, De Scbismate, 
lib. i. (Basle, 1566, folio): compare a letter of 
'Anti-cardinals' to the clergy of Rome in Baluze, 
Vit. Papp. Avenion. ii. 983-6 (1693). A full 
narrative is contained in Creighton'a History of 
the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation, 
i. 80-6, 1882.] R. L. P. 

EASTWICK, EDWARD BACK- 
HOUSE (18U-1883), orientalist and diplo- 
matist, was bom in 1814 of a family long 
connected with the East India Conipanv*s 
service, of which his brother became a Si- 
rector. He was educated at Charterhouse 
and Merton College, Oxford, whence at the 
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Age of twenty-two he proceeded in 1836 to 
Join the Bomhay infantry as a cadet ; hut 
his proficiency in oriental languages soon re- 
moved him m)m the military to the civil 
profession, and procured him political em- 
ployment in Elattiawar and Sindh. Broken 
health compelled him to return to Europe, 
and he spent some time at Frankfort husily 
engaged m linguistic study. In 1845 the East 
India Company appointed him to the post 
of professor of Hindustani at their college of 
Ilaileyhury. When Haileybury was given 
up he was appointed assistant political secre- 
tary at the India OflSce (1869). His thoughts 
at this time turned towards the bar, and in 
1860 he was called to the Middle Temple, 
but it does not appear that he practised. In 
the same year he left England as secretary 
of legation to the court of Persia, where he 
remained three years; and in 1804 he was 
named one of the commissioners for arranging 
a Venezuelan loan, and the same business 
again withdrew him from home employment 
in 1867. In 1866 he became private secre- 
tary to Lord Cranbome (Marauis of Salis- 
bury), then secretary of state for India, and 
his zeal and ability were rewarded by tlie 
companionship of the Bath. For six years, 
1868-74, he sat in the House of Commons 
as the conservative member for Penryn and 
Falmouth ; money losses then enforced his 
retirement, and he devoted the rest of his 
life to literary work. He was created an 
honorary master of arts of Oxford in 1876. 
He died at Ventnor 16 July 1883. 

Eastwick was an industrious writer, and 
some of his books are valuable. The best 
known is his translation of the * Gulistan,' 
or ' Rose Garden,' of Sa'di, which was first 
published in 1862, and reissued in Triibner*s 
' Oriental Series ' in 1880. Students of Per- 
sian, however, are equally familiar with his 
version of the * Anvar-i Suhaili,' or * Fables ' of 
Pilpai, 1864. Other translations are : ' The 
Arrival of the Parsees in India : Kessahi 
Sanjan,' 1846 ; the * Bagh o Bahar,' from the 
Urdu, 1862, new ed. 1877 ; Bopp's * Compa- 
rative Grammar,' 1866 ; and, from the Ger- 
man of Schiller, the * Revolt of the Nether- 
lands,' 1844, new ed. 1846. His 'Concise 
Grammar of Hindustani,' 1847 and 1868, is 
a standard work, and he did excellent service 
for Mr. Murray when he wrote the spirited 
' Handbook for India,' 1 869, and the separate 
'Handbooks' for Madras, 2nd ed. 1879, 
Bombajr, 2nd ed. 1881, Bengal, 1882, and 
the Panjab, &c. 1883. He edited or prefaced 
a ffood many books by Indian scholars ; pub- 
lished the text of the ' Gulistan,' and edited 
Genesis in Dakhani for the Bible Society. 
His foreign missions suggested the publica- 



tion of his ' Journal of a Diplomate's Three 
Years' Residence in Persia,' 2 vols. 1864, and 

* Venezuela, or Sketches of Life in a South 
American Republic,' 2nd edit. 1868. The 
latter was written for * All the Year Round ' 
at Dickens's request. In 1880 he published 
a pamphlet on ' Gold in India,' and in 1878 
and 1882 brought out, under the patronage 
of the India Office and most of the Indian 
princes, the two volumes of his sumptuous 
' Kaisar-nama^i Hind ' or * Lay of the Em- 
press.' He was a contributor to the eighth 
edition of the ' EncyclopsBdia Britannica,' 
and to literary journals. 

[Athenseum, No. 2908; Times, 18 Jnly 1883; 
Bnt. Mus. Cat] S. L.-P. 

EASTWOOD, JONATHAN (1824- 
1864), topographer, was born in 1824. He 
studied at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
where, after obtaining both classical and 
mathematical honours, he took the two de- 

Sees in arts in 1846 and 1849 respectively, 
e entered holy orders in 1847, and was 
appointed curate of Ecclesfield, Yorkshire. 
He devoted his leisure to the study of local 
history and antiquity, and fourteen years 
later published the * History of the Parish of 
Ecclesfield in the county of York,' London, 
1862, 8vo, 558 pp., a volume full of research 
and minute leamiM. Some time before the 
issue of his book Eastwood had exchanged 
his curacy for that of Eckington, Derbyshire. 
To the * Monthly Paper,' a periodical for the 
use of Sunday schools, he contributed a series 
of papers under the title of * Notes on Scrip- 
tural and Liturgical Words.' The words 
were treated of alphabetically and did not 
advance beyond the letter *H,' but East- 
wood proposed to complete the alphabet in col- 
laboration with Dr. William Aldis Wright of 
Cambridge and to issue the whole in volume 
form. He finished his share of the work, but 
did not live to see its publication, which was 
deferred to 1866, when it appeared as the 

* Bible Word-book : a Glossary of Old Eng- 
lish Bible Words.' A second edition, revised 
throughout and greatly enlarged by Mr. 
Wright, was issued in 1881 without East- 
wood's name. Eastwood was also an inde- 
fatigable contributor to the English dic- 
tionary projected by the Philological So- 
ciety. He died at St. Leonards-on-Sea on 
5 July 1864, aged 40, being at the time of 
his death incumbent of Hope, Stafibrdshire. 
He married a daughter of William Frederick 
Dixon of Page Hall, Ecclesfield, and left 
issue. 

[Preface to Bible Word-book, by W. A. Wright ; 
Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. vii. 254 ; Luard s Graduati 
Cantabr.] a. y. 
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EATA {d. 686), bishop of Hexham and ' sold * at his Ratiocinatoiy, or Magazine for 
Lindisfarne, one of the earliest English dis- Truths and Good Sense, No. 8 Comhill/ in 
ciples of St. Aidan (Symeox), was abbot of , 1810, * The True Sense and Meaning of the 
Melrose in 651. When, in 678, Archbishop System of Nature.' * The Law of Nature' had 
Theodore divided the Northumbrian diocese ^ previously been translated by him. In ISll 
into three parts, he consecrated Eata to the he issued an edition of the first and second 
bishopric of the Bemiciaus, and assigned him ^ parts of Paine's * A^e of Reason,' and on 
Hexham and I^indisfarne as the places of his 6 March 1812 was tried before Lord Ellen- 
see. In 681 Theodore divideu the Bemician borough and a special jury for issuing the 
bishopric into two dioceses, and Eata still re- , third and last part. He was foimd guilty 
mained bis^hop of Lindisfarne, but was sue- ' and ultimately sentenced to eighteen months' 
ceeded at Hexham by Trumberht. After imprisonment and to stand in the pillorr, 
Cuthberht [q. v.] had been elected b^ the when, *to the credit of the populace, instead 
council ofTwyford in Northumberland in 6vS4 of saluting him with what Lis prosecutors 
to the bishopric of Hexham, he was the next desired, they cheered, and even endeavourrni 
year, at his own desire, transferred to Lin- . to convey him some refreshment * (Newgate 
disfame, and Eata again became bishop of j Monthly Calendar, 1825, i. 292). He brought 
Hexham. Eata died 26 Oct. 686. , out a pamphlet, * Extortions and Abuses in 

[Eddius. Vita Wilfiiili, c. 2\ ; Historians of j Newgate, exhibited in a memorial presented 
York, i. (Rolls Sor.) ; Baedje Hist. Eccl. iii. 26, ' to the Lord Mayor, 15 Feb. 1813,' and in 
iv. 12, 27, 28, Opera Min. pp. 60, 79 (Engl. Hist. > the same year * A Continuation of the " Age 
Soc.) ; Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub an. 678 ; William ! of Reason." * He has sometimes been cw- 




- prmt at Ave Maria Lane in 1813 (while 

"^* ■°- he was in Newgate), was either the work of 
EATON, DANIEL ISAAC {d. 1814), Joseph Webb {Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
bookseller, was indict wl before the recorder x. 297) or Houston {Newgate Monthltf Ma- 
of London, 3 June 1703, for selling the second gazinCj i. 292). Eaton was tried for the pub- 
part ofPaine's* Rights of Man,* and on 10 July I lication, but not brought up for judgment in 
following was tried before I^)rd Kenyon and , consideration of his advanced age. 
a special jury in the court of king's bench for 1 He died in poverty at his sisters house in 
selling Paine's * Letter addressed to the Ad- ^ Deptford 22 Aug. 1814. An engraved por- 
dressers.' On both occasions verdicts equi- , trait is prefixed to his report of the * Trial for 
vnlent to acquittal were given. In the same | Publishing the third part of Paine's " Age of 
venr he produced an ironical pamphlet, *The Reason," ' 1812. 
Pernicious Eftects of the Art of Pnntinjr upon 
Soci 




Sw 

niunbers. It consists chief! v of miscellaneous 

extracts, with a few scraps of original matter. 

The publisher was tried by indictment before 

the recorder 24 Feb. 1794, for including a Probcrvativeagainst Religious Prejudices, 1812; 

storv about a game-cock, * meaning our lord . ^^^ also Gont. Mag. September 1814, p. 295; 

the*^king; A verdict of < not guiltv ' was 1^-uropean Mag. September 1814, p. 276; Biog. 



958. Some biogmphical information is to be fouud 
in an apf>oal for subscriptions addresse<l by him 
from Newgate, and printed at the end of Fr^ret's 



returned. He again appeared before a special 

jury in 1795 for publishing Pigot's * Female 

Jockey Club,' but the case was compromised 

by his counsel. The next year he was tried 

twice, once for Pigot's * Political Dictionar}^,' ^ in Kent in or about 1575, was educated at 

the other time for the * Duties of Citizenship.' , Trinity College, Oxford, where he became the 



Diet, of Living Authors, 181 6, pp. 105.427; Notes 
and Queries, 3kI sor. x. 232, 296. 396.] 

H. R. T. 

EATON, JOHN (./?. 1G19), divine, bom 




his person and property were seized, and he 
underwent fifteen months' imprisonment. 
Books to the value of 2,800/., packed for the 
American market, were burnt on his pre- 
mises, lie translated from Ilelvetius and 



serving several curacies, including that of 
St. Catherine, Coleman Street, London, he 
was presented about 1004 to the vicArage of 
Wickham Market, Suffolk, where he con- 
tinued for fifteen years, * being accounted by 
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all the neighbouring ministers a grand An- 
tinomian, it not one of the founders of the 
sect so called' (Wood, AtheMe Oxoji, ed. 
Bliss, iiL 21). Eaton, though undoubtedly 
much of a fanatic, made an excellent vicar ; 
' in a few years the parish was generally re- 
formed : insomuch that most children of 
twelve years old were able to give a good 
account of their knowledge in the grounds 
of religion ' (Bbook, Puritans^ ii. 466). At 
length his heterodox preaching gave offence 
to his diocesan, and he w^as deprived of his 
living 29 April 1619, as being * an incorri- 
ible divulger of errors and lalse opinions ' 
Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1619-23, p. 41). 
!le persisted, however, in promulgating his 
doctrine, for which, as he says, he sum^red 

* much hurry* and * divers imprisonments ' 
(preface to The Honey-Combe), He bore his 
persecution with e<^uanimity. The time of 
his death is uncertam. Wood, whose know- 
ledge of his latter days was evidently founded 
on a misreading of the title-pages and pre- 
faces of his works, erroneously states that 
Eaton, having been instituted * in 1625 or 
thereabouts,' continued vicar of Wickham 
Market until his death in ' 1641,* and ^ was 
there buried,' and he has been followed by 
all subsequent writers. Strype, in citing 
portions of an undated letter from John 
Echard, vicar of Darsham, Suffolk, in 1016, 
in which mention is made of Eaton and the 
court of high commission, absurdly refers it 
to 1576 {Annals, 8vo edit., vol. ii. pt. i. 
pp. 562-3). None of Eaton's writing were 
permitted to be published in his lifetime. 
After his death there appeared : 1. ' The 
Discovery of the most dangerous dead Faith,' 
12mo, London, 1641 (a second impression 

* with an addition of " Abraham's Steps of 
Faith," and "The True Treasure of^ the 
Heart," ' was issued, 12mo, London, 1642 ; a 
third edition in William Cudworth's tracts 
entitled ' Christ alone Exalted,' 8vo, London, 
1747). 2. * The Honey-Combe of Free Jus- 
tification by Christ alone. Collected out of 
the meere Authorities of Scripture, and com- 
mon and unanimous Consent of the faithful 
Interpreters and Dispensers of God's Mys- 
teries upon the same, especially as they ex- 
presse the Excellency of Free Justification,' 
4to, London, 1642, edited by Robert Lancas- 
ter, who in his * Advertisement to the Header' 

Sromised to publish at some future time a 
fe of Eaton, but failed to do so. Brook says 
that Eaton ' committed some mistakes in his 
assertions about the doctrines of grace.' 

rWood's Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 269, 299 ; 
Ediard's Hist, of England, 3rd ed. pp. 619-20; 
Lancaster's Vindicie Evangelii ; Paget's Here- 
•iogzaphy, p. 92.] G. G. 

YOL. XVI. 



EATON, XATHAxMEL (1609P-1674), 
president-designate of Harvard College, bom 
m or about 1609, was the sixth son of the 
Rev. Richard Eaton, and a younger brother 
of Theophilus Eaton [q. v.] He was edu- 
cated on the foundation of Westminster, 
whence he was elected to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1629 (Welch, ^/wynwi West- 
mon, 1852, pp. ^01-2). His stay at the uni- 
versity was not long enough to admit of his 
taking a degree, for by 1633 he appears as an 
advanced pupil of Dr. William Ames [a. v.l 
at Franeker. In that year was published 
'Inquisitio in variantes Theologorum quo- 
runaam Sententias de Sabbato et Die Domi- 
nico, quam . . . ^roponit, sub prtesidio D. D. 
GuiUelmi Amesii, r^athanael Eatonus, An- 
glus, ad diem Martij hora prima pomeridiana 
loco consueto,' 8vo, Franeker, 1633. Eaton, 
who had in the meantime taken orders and 
married, accompanied his two elder brothers, 
Theophilus and Samuel [q. v.], to America 
in 1637. He was admitted a freeman 9 June 
1638. While Harvard College was in pro- 
gress of building, classes of studenta were 
being formed by Eaton aspresi dent designate. 
He was also entrusted with the management 
of the funds. Every encouragement was 
given him to continue in office, a grant of 
five hundred acres being made to him and 
his heirs on that condition. But, writes 
Cotton Mather, he * marvellously deceived 
the expectations of good men concerning him, 
for he was one fitter to be master of a Bride- 
wel than a coUedge' (Afaywa&a ChristiAme- 
ricana, 1702, bk. iv. pp. 126-7). Thomas 
Hooker (1686-1647), who knew him in Hol- 
land, says * he did not approve of his spirit, 
and feared the issue of his being received 
here [in America] ' (cited in Yofnq, Chroni- 
cles of the First Planters of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay,j^. 551 n.) Eaton was in 
fact a drunkard ana something worse, cruel 
and avaricious. While he unmercifully chas- 
tised his pupils, inflicting * between twenty 
and thirty stripes at a time,' and embezzled 
the college money, his wife half starved and 
neglectea the hapless boarders committed to 
her care (see her very curious confession in 
WuffTHROP, Hist, o/NewJEnfflandf ed. Savage, 
1853, i. 373-4). At length a too vigorous 
cudgelling administered k>t ' about the space 
of two hours' to his usher, Nathaniel Briscoe, 
* agentleman bom,' with * a walnut-tree plant 
big enough to have killed a horse and a yard 
in length,' brought Eaton under the notice 
of the court at Boston in September 1639. 
After some grotesque proceedings, during 
which the elders found, as the result of many 
hours' persuasion, that ' he was convinced and 
had freely and fully acknowledged his sin, 

z 
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and that with tears, so as they did hope he old habits. He ran deeply into debt, and on 
had truly repented,' the court dismissed him beinff arrested at the suit of Francis BuUer 
from his employment, forbade him to teach of Shillingham, Cornwall, in 1065, he endea- 
witliin their jurisdiction, and im|)Osed a fine voured to evade the law by penury and <ub- 
of 20/., a like sum to l^e paid to the unfor- '• omation (Cal. State Paper*, iJom. 1665-6, 
tunate Briscoe. * A pause being made, and p. 93). Yet on 18 March 1(M^ he was pre- 
expectation that (according to his former ferred to the richly endowed rectory of Bide- 
confession) he would have given glory to God ford, Devonshire (Watkins, Hifft'. of Bide^ 
and acknowledged the just ic<> and clemency ford, pp. 114-15). His affairs cominif tea 
of the court, the governour giving him occa- crisis, he was lodged in the king's bench 
sion by asking him if he had aught to sav, ' prison, Southwark, and died there in 1674. 
he turned away with a discontented look, From the letters of administration granted 
saying, " If sentence be passed, then it is to in P. C. C, 7 Dec. 1674, to Mary Eaton, 
no end to speak." ^ The church authorities his widow, it appears that he was allowed 
at Cambridge then intended to deal with " to retain possession of his rectory (^AdmhiU' 
him, but before they took action he fled to ' t ration Act Book, P. C. C, 1674', f. 176). 
Pascataqua in New Hampshire, where he j [Winthrop'a Hist, of New England (Savage), 
managed, after desperate manoeuvring, to get I ed. 1826, i. 308-13, ii. 22, ed. 1853^ i. 37M, 
on board a barque bound to Virginia. 'Being . ii. 26 ; Savage's Genealogical Diet, of the Fim 
thus gone, his creditors began to complain, | Settlers of New England, ii. 96-7 ; Shepard's 
and thereupon it was found that he was i Memoirs of his own Life in Young's Chronicles 
run in debt about 1,000/., and had taken up I of the First PUnters of the Ck)lony~'of Massachu- 
setts Bay, pp. 551-3; authorities cited in the 
text.] G. G. 

EATON, SAMUEL (1696 P-l 665), inde- 
pendent divine, third son of Richard Eaton, 
vicar of Great Budworth, Cheshire, was bom 
in the hamlet of Crowley in that parish. He 
was educated at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, where he gpraduated B.A. 1624, M.A 
1628. He took orders and was beneficed, 
but being unable to conform to the regula- 
tions of the church as interpreted bv Laud, 
he accompanied his eldest brother I'heophi- 
lus [q. v. J to Xew England in 1637, and be- 
came the colleague of John Davenport [q. v.] 
at New Haven. A difference of opinion after- 
wards arose between him and Davenport. 
At the convention of 4 June 165^ (0. S.) 
Eaton took exception to the fifth article of 
the constitution, which limited the riffht of 
voting and of holding public ofHce to church 



most of this money upon bills he had chargea 
into England upon his brother's [Theophilus] 
agents and others whom he had no such rela- 
tion to. . . . And being thus gone, the church 
proceeded and ciist him out. His wife and 
children, except a boy named Benoni, fol- 
lowed him the next year (1640), but the ship 
in which they sailed was never again heard 
of (WiNTHROP, i. 370-6, ii. 26). Eaton 
drifted back to England and married again. 
During the interregnum he * lived privately* 
(MvTiiER, bk. iv. p. 127). In 1647 he njp- 
penred before the university of Padua as a 
caiulidat*' for the degrees of doctor of philo- 
so])liy and medicine, which he obtained. The 
oration which he delivered on the occasion 
was published, * Oratio habita a Nathanaele 
Eatono, Anglo, pro laurea doctorali, sibi et 
perexcellenti I). D. Richardo Danba'O, Anglo, 
in Acndemia Ptitavina publice concessa, 7 Cal. 

Doccmbris anno 1647,' 4to, Padua, 1647. 'members only on the ground that * the free 
At the Restoration he conformed, and in 1661 [planters ought not to surrender this power 
was holding the vicarage of Bishoi)s Castle, out (^f their hands.' After his brother and 
Shropshire (Wood, A thence O.ron. ed. Bliss, ' Davenport had replied, he found so little 
iii. 674), wlien, if we may credit Mather 1 support that he withdrew his dissent. Tlie 
(Maf/tinliaf bk. iv. p. 127), he became * a bit- following year he set out for England with 
ter persecutor ' of his former brethren, the ' the design of gathering a company to settle 
dissenters. During the same year he, * upon I Toboket, afterwards Branford, of which a 
the knees of his soul,' dedicated to Charles II grant had been made to him. On his way he 
a slight volume of no merit, *De Fastis An- | j)reached for some time in Boston, but de- 
glicis, sive Calendarium Sacrum. The Holy | clined an invitation to settle there perma- 
Calendar : being a treble series of Epigrams nently. Arrived in England at a time when 
upon all the Feasts observed by the Church his own party was everywhere triumphant, 
of England. To which is added the like | he found more encouragement to remain 
Number of Epigrams upon some other more there than to return to the * wilderness.' He 
especiall Daies, which have either their Foot- ' soon showed himself a vigorous asserter o( 
ste\)s in Scripture, or are more remarkeable independency. Annexed to Sir Thomas As- 
inthisKingdome,' 8vo, London, 1661. With , ton's ' Remonstrance against Pre«byt«ry,* 4to, 
a return to prosperity Eaton sank into his 1 1641, are * Certain Positions preached at St. 
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JToWs Church in Chester, by Mr. Samuel 
Eaton, a minister lately returned from New 
England, upon Sunday, being the third day 
of January 1640,' also * Certyn other Posi- 
tions preached by the same man at Knuttes- 
ford, a great Atarket Toune in the same 
County/ Aston bears unwilling testimony 
to Eaton's powers as a preacher m asserting 
that by his * doctrines many of the common 
people are brought into that odium of the 
Book of Common Prayer, that divers of them 
will not come into the church during the 
time of divine service.* In August 1641 * the 
New England Mr. Eaton ' is reported as 
liaving delivered at Barrow, Cheshire, a vio- 
lent tirade 'against the bishops and their 
fovemment ' (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1641- 
643, p. 77). He became an assistant to the 
parliamentary commissioners of Cheshire. He 
was afterwards chosen teacher of a congre- 
gational church at Dukinfield in Cheshire, 
whence he removed to the neighbouring 
borough of Stockport, where he preached in 
the free school (ib. 1654, p. 293). In this 
place he had difficulty with his people, some 
of whom, says Calamy, * ran thin^ to a great 
height, and grew wiser than their minister ' 
(Noncon/.Memorialf ed. Palmer, 1802, ii. 361). 
Upon being silenced in 1662 he attended 
the ministry of John Angier [q. v.] at Den- 
ton, near IVfanchester, where, it is said, manv 
of his old hearers who had disliked him much 
while he was their minister ' were wrought 
into a better temper * (Jh.) He died at Den- 
ton 9 Jan. 1664-6, aged 68, and was buried 
in the chapel there on the 13th. He left no 
children. In his funeral sermon (Olivbk 
Hbtwood, Works, v. 509) he is stated to have 
suffered not only from the persecution which 
Taged against the silenced ministers, being 
* several times brought into trouble and im- 
prisoned,' but from grievous bodilv affliction ; 
he had* been dying many years.' lilaton joined 
Timothy Taylor, his colleague at Dukinfield, 
in writing * A Defence of sundry Positions 
and Scriptures alledged to justifie the Con- 
gregationall-way ; cliarged at first to be 
yreSk . . . and unsufficient,by R[ichard] H[ol- 
lingworth] M.A., of Magd. Coll. Cambr. in 
liis examination of them ; but upon further 
examination, clearly manifested to be suffi- 
cient, etc.,' 4to, London, 1645. HoUingworth 
published * An Epistle ' in reply the follow- 
ing year, whereupon his antagonists retorted 
"With * The Defence of sundry Positions and 
Scriptures for the Congregational-way justi- 
fied, etc.,' 4to, London, 1646, to which Hol- 
liii£worth made ' A Rejoynder ' in 1647. 

Eaton's separate writings are: 1. ' The Oath 
of Allegiance and the National Covenant 
proved to be non-obliging : or, Three several 



Papers on that subject ; viz. (1.) Two Posi- 
tions . . . (2.) An Anwer to the said Posi- 
tions. (3.) A Reply to the said Answer, etc.,' 
4to, London [l July], 1650, in refutation of 
a pamphlet which had appeared in the pre- 
vious February entitled ' A Vindication of 
the Oath of Allegiance ' by * the Author of 
the Exercitation concerning Usurped Powers.* 

2. * A Friendly Debate on a weighty sub- 
ject; or, a Conference by writing betwixt Mr. 
Samuel Eaton and Mr. John Knowles con- 
cerning the Divinity of Jesus Christ : for the 
beating out and further clearing up of truth,' 
4to, London, 1650. For printing and pub- 
lishing this tract John Whittell, girdler, of 
Milk Street, London, had to appear before 
the council of state in July of that year (Cat. 
State Papers, Dom. 1650, p. 518). Thomas 
Porter, * minister at Whitcnurch,' replied the 
following year in * A Serious Exercitation.' 

3. ' Paper concerning the Godhead of Christ,' 
8vo, London, 1650, written to rebut the So- 
cinian arguments of John Knowles. A more 
elaborate reply was 4. * The Mystery of God 
Incarnate ; or the Word made Flesh cleered 
up : or, A Vindication of certain Scriptures 
. . . from the corrupt Glosses, false Inter- 
pretations, and sophisticall Argumentations 
of M. John Knowles, who denies the Divinity 
of Christ. Also, Certain Annotations and 
Observations upon a Pamphlet entituled A 
Confession of Faith concerning the Holy 
Trinity, etc., where unto is annexed the at- 
testation of Philip Xye [and others],' 12mo, 
London, 1650. 5. * Vindication, or further 
Confirmation of some other Scriptures, pro- 
duced to prove the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
distorted and miserably wrested and abused 
by M. John Know^les,' with a discourse, 8vo, 
London, 1651. 6. 'The Quakers Confuted; 
being an Answer unto nineteen Queries pro- 
pounded by them, and sent to the Elders 
of the Church of Duckinfield in Cheshire. 
. . . Together with an Answer to a Letter 
which was written ... by one of them (R. 
Waller) [with the Letter],' 4to, London, 
1654. This venomous attack was answered 
anonymously during the same year, and was 
glanced at by George Fox in his * Great Mys- 
tery,' 1659, and * Journal.' Eaton's writings 
were favourably regarded by the council of 
state, who, convinced of his * merit and good 
affection,' augmented his stipend on two oc- 
casions (tb, 1651, p. 213, 1654, p. 293). He 
has a place in the ' Athenae Oxonienses,' be- 
cause nis relations informed Wood that he 
had been educated at Oxford, ' but in what 
house they could not tell.' 

[Savage's Genealogical Diet, of First Settlers 
of New England, ii. 97; Wood's Athenae Ozon. 
ed. Bliss, iii. 672-4 ; Mather's Magnalia Christi 

2 2 
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Americana, 1702, bk. iii. pp. 213-14; Calamy antschosen inl629(IIUBBARD, General Hitt. 




iianimrvN xiisioricai rwesearcii concerning uie ^««,^.. -^^ «.u-. v _^ /-rr t»^ 

most Ancient Congregational Church in Eng- PTOCumiK the charter (fiuTCHnraoxP^ 

land, 1820, p. 54.] G. G. ^/w^e o/.Va#^u^«^^«y, m 39o). It has 

'^ been supposed that Eaton had no onginal 

EATON, THEOPIIILUS ( 1590 P-1G58), intention of goinjr to New England. \\Tien. 

first governor of the colony of New Haven, however, proceeoings under the Act of Uni- 

wa.s bom at Stony Stratford, Buckingham- formity became so oppressive as to induce his 

shire, in or about 1590, the eldest of the seven friend Davenport to retire into Holland, and 

sons of the lie v. Richard Eaton, by Eliza- afterwards to jjrepare for emigration to Ame- 

beth, his wife. At the time of his birth, his rica, he determined to accompany him thither, 

father, a native of Cheshire and a B.D. of Accordingly he, with other * Londoners and 

Lincoln College, Oxford ( Wood, FmU Oxon. merchants of considerable estates and dealing 

ed. Bliss, i. 2:^, 282 ), was presumably curate in the world,* embarked in two ships, and a> 

of Stony Stratford, thouph his name ^oes not rived at Boston 26 June 1637. In tne autumn 

occur in the irregular list given by Lipscomb of that year Eaton, in company with a few 

{Buckinghamahire^ iv. 370): soon aften^-ards friends, took a journey of exploration along 

he l)ec4ime vicar of Trinity narish, Coventry, the shore of the Hudson, from Saybrook to 

12 Jan. 15iK)-l (Dug dale, Warwichihire,^, Fairfield. The fine bay of Quinnipiack at- 

Thomas, i. 174), and finally vicar of Great tracted their attention, and they decided to 

Budworth, Cheshire, 3 Aug.* 1604 (Ormerod, make it their settlement. They erected a 

Cheshire^ 452). He died at Great Budworth poor hut on the future site of New Haven, 

in 1616-17 {Probate Art Book, P. C. C, and here a few men subsisted through the 

161 7-18, f. 1 b\ aged 54. His will of 11 July , winter. On 30 March 1638 Eaton and his 



to a school at Coventry, and there formed a , and in 1640 gave to it the name ol New 
lasting friendship with John Davenport, the Haven. On 25 Oct. 1639 Eaton was unani- 
puritan divine [q. v.], whose parishioner he mously chosen governor, to which office he 
afterwards became in London, and at whose was annually re-elected till his death, the 
instigation he migrated to New England, only instance of such an honour. In ir>55 
His memor\' was so retentive that he could the colony, finding it necessary- that the laws 
rejH'at from beginning to end the sermons of Moses, which they had hitherto solely re- 
which he had heanl at church. His father cognised, should * be branched out into par- 
urged him to take orders. ])ut Eaton preferred ticulars,' the general court requested Eaton 
to (jualify liimself for the business (^f a mer- | to prepare a code. He performed this diffi- 
cliant. After serving the usual apprentice- | cult task with the assistance of Davenport, 
ship, he was admitted a freeman of the city j and tlie new code was printed at London in 
of London, and engaged in the * east country ! the following year, with the title *New 
trade.' The East Land Company soon made | Haven's settling in New England. And 
him their deputy-governor. In this capacity 1 some Lawes for Government published for 
he visited the northern countries of Europe, 1 the Vst^ of that Colonv.' A reprint of the 
and by skilful negotiation succeeded in mate- very scarce original, edited by C. J. Hoadly, 
rially increasing the trathc of the company was issued in quarto, Hartford, U.S., 1858. 




gives no dates). Resuming business at home necessarily severe they were less sanguinary 
after his return from Copenhagen, he * spent,' , than those of the other colonies. Eaton's ad- 
says Mather (loc. cit.), *manv years a mer- ministration was sorely embarrassed by the 
cliant of great credit and fashion in the city long and violent dispute between the *Eng- 
of London.' I lish colony at New Haven with the Dutch 

A puritan in faith, Eaton took a deep in- I at New Netherland. By prudent counsels, 
terest in the emigrations to America. He 1 however, he managed to prevent actual hos- 
was one of the original patentees of Massa- | tilities as long as he lived. In his dealings 
chusetts, and one of the magistrates or assist^ j with the native tribes he exhibited the same 
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moderation and fairness ; indeed, it has been ' EBBA or ^BBE, Saint {d. 679 ?), ab- 
proudly asserted that all the lands of New i bess of Coldingham, daughter of ^thelfrith, 
Haven colony were obtained by equitable kingofNorthumbria, by Acha, sister of King 
purchase of the Indians. Like many of his Eadwine [see Edwin], was the sister of the 
comrades, Eaton had * brought over a great Northumbrian kings Oswald and Oswiu, and 
estate, but after he saw the manner of the ' the aunt of Ecgfrith (B-ED-E Hist. JEccl. iii. 6, 
country he soon gave over trading and iv. 19). On the defeat and death of her father 
betook himself to husbandry, wherein, though in 617 she shared the exile of her brothers, 
he met with the inconveniences usual to and is said to have been sheltered by Donald 
others,which very much consumed his estate, I Brek, a Scottish king, and later to have re- 
yet he maintained a port in some measure ceived the veil from Finan [q. v.], bishop of 
-answerable to his place * ( Hubbard, p. 329). Lindisfame, to have been granted the site of 

Eaton died suddenly, 7 Jan. 1657-8, in the ' a Roman camp on the Den\'ent by her brother 
eixty-seventh year of his age. A plain sand- Oswiu, and to have founded a monastery 
stone tablet in the cemeterv at New Haven there. The place is called Ebchester after 
marks the place of his burial, or rather of his ! her, the village church is dedicated to her, 
reinterment. His will of 12 Aug. 1656 was | and the neiglibouring promontory, St. Abb's 
proved on 31 May 1658. The inventory in- Head, derives its name from her (Acta SS, 
eludes an estate at Great Budworth (Bacon, Bolland. Aug. v. 194 ; Surtees, Durham, 
Thirteen Historical Discourses, 1839,pp. 354- ii. 300-1"). She became abbess of Coldingham 
857). Eaton was twice married. His first ' in Berwickshire, where she received yiiithel- 
wife died in London after bearing him two : thryth, the wife of her nephew Ecgfrith, on 
children. His second wife was Ann, widow , her retirement from the world, and where 
of David Yale, and daughter of Dr. Thomas j St. Cuthberht visited her ( Vita S. Cudberctif 
Morton, bishop of Chester. Eaton * be- ] c. 10). During a visit that Ecgfrith and his 
came a most exemplary, loving, and faith- second wife,Eormenburh, paid to Coldingham, 
fill father.' A son, Samuel, bom in 1629, | the queen was seized with a malady that was 
graduated at Harvard in 1649, and died in held to be the eiFect of demoniacal possession. 
June 1655, within two days of his wife. The I ^^bbe explained that this affliction was a 
three surviving children were Theophilus, | divine judgment sent in conse(juence of the 
Mary (wife of Valentine Hill of Boston), and j persecution of Wilfrith, in which both the 
Hannah. ting and queen had joined. At her bidding 

Eaton's widow, who had been driven to Ecgfrith released the bishop, and the (jueen 
the verge of insanity bv the severity of church recovered (Eddi, c. 39). Another miracle 
discipline about 1644 (Bacon, pp. 87, 90, worked by Wilfrith was, Eddi tells us, often 
296-300), went home, accompanied by Theo- related by an abbess named yEbbe, who was 

?h.ilus and Hannah, and died in London in alive when he wrote his * Life of Wilfrith,' 
659. Theophilus lived afterwards at Dublin, j about 711. Mabillon points out that this 
but Hannah married William Jones in 1059, ' must have been another ^Ebbe, and though 
and returned to New Haven (Savage, Ge- Canon Kaine holds that he was mistaken 
nealoff.Dict. 0/ First Settlers in New JEnfflandf (Historians of York, i. 53), the abbess of 
ii. 97-8, 567). ' Coldingham certainly died some years before 

Hubbard, himself partly contemporary Eddi wrote. Coldingham was a double mo- 
"with Eaton, says (Gen, Hist. p. 330) he was nastery, where both monks and nuns lived 
a man of commanding presence, dignified under the rule of an abbess, -^bbe was not 
manners, and profound judgment. Mather ' a successful abbess, for one of the monks, 
also testifies to Eaton's comeliness of person named Adamnan, not of course the famous 
by the recital of a romantic anecdote. 1 abbot, had it revealed to him in a vision 

[Authorities cited ; Moore's Memoir in Col- that the house would be destroyed by fire 
lections of the New York Historical Society, because the congregation led idle, dissipated 
2nd ser. vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 469-93; Cal. State liy^g^ t^e brethren spending their nights in 
Papers, Dom. 1628-9, p. 678, 1634-6, p. 39, gj^^p ^^ revelry, the sisters in weaving rich 
^^^^/^V^lnf ^i.^-^^^"^.*?."" w-^^u^^'AS^T ' garments to attract strangers of the other 

Tv ^ p^i k 7i ^^- wi' ilof ^"9^4 ol\' I sex. He told his vision to yEbbe, adding 
of New England (Savage), ed. 1826, 1. 228, 237, ! ^ j ^ ^^ ^^l^ ^^^ j^ i^ ^^^ ^ I 

269, and passim, ed. 18o3, p. 272, and passim; 1 ,t . r^ i 1. • 1 *^ r u i-r /i 

Hubbard's General Hist, of New England (2nd P«"^f ^^'^ ^^}^^ remamder of her life the 
ed. 8vo, Boston. 1848), pp. 262, 317, 318. 329- 1 inhabitants of her house repented, but^ after 
830; Young's Chronicles of the First Planters ' lier death they feU back into their old evil 
of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, p. 123 and , ways, and Adamnan's prophecy was fulfilled, 
passim; Kingsley's Centenary Discourse at New ! Coldingham was destroved by fire in 679 
Haven, pp. 11, 75.] G. G. I (A.-S. Chron.), and iEbba must therefore 
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have died in, or possibly immediately before, 
that year. Her death is, however, said by 
her biographer (Acta SS. Holland,) to have 
taken place in <>83, and Canon Ilaine con- 
siders that it happentnl alter the fire at Cold- 
ingham. This, iiowever, is contrary to the 
ex])res8 words of Baeda ( Hist. EccL iv. 25), 
whose authority is final. It seems probable 
that the belief that .KbU* lived to some date 
after 079 may have arisen from a confusion 
between her and the other abbess of the 
same name mentioned by Mdi. Iler day, 
sometimes stated as 20 Aug., is correctly 
25 Aug. She was buried in lier monastery. 
In later days, probably after the destruction 
of Coldingham by the Danes in the ninth 
century, her grave was discovered by some 
shepherds, ana her body was transited and 
laid in the church on the south side of the 
altar. In the eleventh centurr a priest of 
Durham named Alfred stole her bones, or 
some part of them, and deposited them along 
with other relics of the same kind in the 
tomb of St. Cuthberht (^Stmeon^. Besides 
the life of the saint bv John ol Tinmouth 
in manuscript in the British Museum and the 
Bodleian Libniry, which was printed in Cap- 
grave's * Aurea Legenda ' and thence in * Acta 
h>S.,* there are manuscript lives of little value 
in the British Museum, Lansdowne 430, and 
the Bodleian, Fairfax 6. 

Another Kbha is said, in the compilation 
used by Koger of WeiKl«>ver and Matthew 
Paris, to have been abbo>> of Coldingham 
when tlie house was do.-rroved bv the l)anes 
about 870. Tli»' com|Ml<T records that sh<j 
and her nuns cut off their noses and upper 
lips in order to ])n.'Ser\«' th«'ir chastity. No 
enrlv writer mentions this storv, and it is 
therefore not to be nce».j>ted as historical 
(Wendover, i. .'U)l, End. Hist. Soc. ; Paris, 
i. .391,KollsSer.) 

[B?cdnp lIiM. Keel. iii. 0. jy. 19, 2'); Vita S. 
Cudbereti. c. 10 (Enjrl. Hist. .Soc.) ; Eddi's Vita 
AVilfriili, e. 37, 3'J; Historians of York, i. 53, 5.3 
(Rolls 8(T.) ; Svineon of Duilmin's Hist. Dunelm. 
Eeel. ii. 7, iii. 7 (Rolls Ser); Acta SS. Bolland. 
Aug V. li)l-9; Korhcs's Kahndars of Scottish 
Saints, p. 330; Surtt'es's Hist, of Durham, ii. 
300-1; Diet. Christian B:og. art. ♦ Ehba,' by 
Canou Kaine; Hanlv's Cat.of MSS. i. 288-90.] 

W. H. 

EBDON, THOMAS (1738-1811), organ- 
ist and musical composer, was born at Durham 
in 1738. His name and the date 1755 are 
found car^'ed on an oak screen in the cathe- 
dral, and it is inferred from this that he was 
a chorister there, and afttrwards an articled 

{)upil of James Ileseltine, the orpanist, whom 
le succeeded in 17^^^. Heseltine had been 
appointed in 1710, and as Ebdon lived until 



1811, the post of cathedral organist was 
held by two men for a period of 101 years. 
Ebdon died at South Bailey ^ Durham, 23'Sept. 
181 1, and was buried in 8t. Oswald^s church- 
yard. An anthem, taken from Psalm xvi. 
9-11, was sung at his funeral. It does not 
appear whether it was his own composition 
or not, as it is not amon^ his publishea works; 
it may well have been oy him, however, and 
is possibly one of the anthems left by him 
in manuscript. Of the music published in 
his lifetime, his ' Morning, Communion, and 
Evening S€T\'ice in C,' wliich, together with 
five anthems and some responses and chante, 
makes up the volume of sacred music issued 
about 1790, is still occasionally heard. An- 
other volume of sacred music was published in 
1810, containing sixteen anthems, two Kyries, 
and six double chants. Two harpsichord so- 
natas, six glees for three voices, puhlL^htd 
about 1780, *The Scotch Shepherd,' a son^, 
and a march for the installation of W. H. 
Lambton as grand provincial master of Free- 
masons for the county of Durham, published 
in score, complete the list of his works. 

[Compositions, as alx>ve; Brit. Mus. Add.MS. 
27691 ; Gent. Mag. Ixxxi. pt. ii. p. 591 ; Grore* 
Diet, of Music, i. 479 ; Brown's Biog. Diet, of 
Musicians.] J. A. F. il. 

EBERS, JOHN (1785 P-1830?), operatic 
manager, the son of German parents, waa 
born m London about 1785. lie became ft 
bookseller at 27 Old Bond Street, and seems 
to" have been commercially successful, as he 
is described, at the lx*«rinning of his career as 
a manager, as * an opulent bookseller in I^md 
Street, who has be«'n largely enpagedinthe 
interests of the holders ol property-l)oxes for 
some years* {Quarterly Musical Mat/ozinff 
iii. '2'y-]). From this it would seem that he 
had acted as a kind of ticket agent. In 
1820 tlie Italian 0])erahad reached a degree 
of commercial and artistic depression that 
was extniordinar\', even for this most dis- 
astrous of speculati(»ns. The season had 
come to a premature end, and there s»'emed 
to be no prospect of an opera for the ensuinff 
season. The secret of Ebers's apparent sell- 
sacrifiee is no doubt to be found in the cir- 
cumstance of his being * engaged in the in- 
terests of the box-holders.* He se«^ms to 
have gone into the undertaking with his eyes 
open, but to have relied on his musical di- 
rector to bring matters into a more satisfac- 
torv state. Avrton, who had not acted in 
tliis capacity since the season of 1817 [see 
Ayrtox, William"!, was evidently the right 
person for musical director, as he seems to have 
conducted an extremely successful season, 
and to have excited a good deal of sympathy 
in the musical public on the occasion of his 
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former disagreement with the mnnc^er of the 
opera. It was by him that * Don Giovanni* 
was introduced to English audiences. At first 
Ebers became the lessee of the King's Theatre, 
for one year only, and on 10 March 1821 the 
house opened with * La Gazza Ladra,' then 
heard for the first time in England. As 
compared with the former seasons, this year 
was eminently successful, although it seems 
to have been the general opinion that the 
manager's promises with regard to the excel- 
lence of the singers had not been fulfilled. 
Mme. Camporese, who appeared in the opera 
just mentioned with tue greatest success, 
had been engaged at a salaryof 1,000/., with 
every sort of additional privilege, such as 
extra pay for her costumes, liberty to sing at 
concerts, &c. Mme. Honzi de begnis, her 
husband, and Signor Curioni seem to have 
been the only other singers whose perform- 
ances gave unmingled satisfaction. It is 
hinted in the * Quarterly Musical Magazine,' 
iii. 379, that the poverty of the company 
was due not to Ayrton, but to Ebers. Kos- 
sini's 'Turco in Italia' was the only other 
novelty produced during the season ; but in 
spite of this somewhat modest inauguration 
of his management, Ebers seems to have 
been commercially successful. For the fol- 
lowing season he ventured to take a four 
years' lease of the theatre from a banker 
named Chambers, who owned the house at 
the time. Ayrton seems to have been uni- 
formly unfortunate in his relations with ma- 
nagers, for the connection between him and 
Ebers was dissolved this year. A Signor Pe- 
tracchi, conductor at the Scala, Milan, was 
summoned to succeed him, and a board of 
directors, consisting of various noblemen, was 
associated with the management of the under- 
taking. The strength of the company was 
increased by the addition of Caradori and 
Begrez. The productions of the year were 
Kcesini's *Pietro 1' Eremita' (i.e. * Mos6 in 
Egitto']) and * Otello,' Mosca's *I due pre- 
tendenti,' a pasticcio, and Pacini's * II Barone 
di Dolsheim,' both of which last failed. In 
spite of this the season was on the whole 
successful. In 1823 the management was 
placed in the hands of a committee, under a 
certain guarantee to Ebers. Kossini's 'La 
Donna del Lago,' 'Ricciardo e Zoraide,' 
' Matilde diShabran,'and Mercadante's * Elisa 
eClaudio' were produced. Although the bad 
accounts of the season which are to be read 
in the ' Harmonicon' for 1823 must be taken 
with a grain of salt (Ayrton was the editor of 
the paper, which appeared first in this year), 
it is stul to be perceived that the affairs of the 
theatre were in an unsatisfactory state. Mme. 
Vestris was the only addition to the company. 



and Mme. Camporese retired at the end of 
the season. Ebers was now misguided enough 
to sublet the theatre for two years to one 
BenellifWho had been assistant stage manager, 
and who had contrived to worm himself into 
the good graces of the committee for the pre- 
vious year. In January 1824 the season 
opened with llossini's * Mmira,' with Mme. 
Colbran-Rossini in the principal part, the 
composer himself being advertised to be pre- 
sent, lie had undertaKen to write an opera, 
* La Figlia dell' aria,' but if it was written, 
the score completely d isappeared. Pasta made 
her appearance on 24 April, and the season 
lasted, in spite of enormous losses, till 14 Aug., 
shortly after which Benelli decamped, leaving 
Kossini and the artists unpaid. The matter 
of course came into the law courts, Ebers 
appealing to the lord chancellor to put him 
again into the management of the theatre. 
The particulars of the actions may be read in 
the * Quarterly Musical Magazine,' vi. 616- 
521. It was generally considered that the 
engagement of Rossini was unwise ; but the 
patronage bestowed by the fashionable world 
had been so great, that Ebers felt justified in 
announcing a new season, returning again to 
the directorship of Ayrton. The fact that 
the leases of the * property-boxes' were to fall 
in at the end of 1825 gave a prospect of suc- 
cess. His prospectus (see Harmonicon, iii. 47) 
is more or less apologetic, but he had secured 
the services of a fairly good company, and in 
the course of the season Pasta was prevailed 
on to accept a portion of the salarv due to 
her from the previous year in lieu of tne whole 
amount, and to return to London. The board 
of works declaring the King's Theatre to be 
unsafe, the Ilaymarket Theatre was taken for 
a time, from the beginning of March until the 
middle of April. Rossini's * Semiramide ' was 
brought out on 20 June, and Meyerbeer's * II 
Crociato in Egitto' on 23 July, for the first 
appearance of Velluti, the sopranist, who was 
one of the great attractions of the ^ear. At 
the end of the season Ayrton again retired, 
possibly on account of a difficulty which the 
management had had with Signor Garcia, 
the correspondence relating to which is pub- 
lished in the * Quarterly Musical Magazine,' 
vii. 188-91. In November Velluti was ap- 
pointed director, and the new season was an- 
nounced to begin on the last day of the old 
year. It began on 7 Jan. 1826, when great 
dissatisfaction was caused by the substitution 
of many inexperienced orchestral performers 
for those who had plaved for many seasons. 
Morlacchi's * Tebaldo ea Isolina ' was produced 
without success on 25 Feb. In IVIay Pasta 
appeared, and drew large audiences. Vel- 
luti's voice began to give out at the end of the 
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season, and Ebers's choice of Rossini's * Aure- ' giving that he was the son of Roffer, lord of 
liano in Palmira* for his benefit, 22 June, did Belleme, by Adela, daughter of Everard de 
not add to liis popularity. lie got into trouble | Puiset ; but even this has been questioned 
concerning the pay to tlie chorus on this occa- recently, and an able writer in * jNotes and 
jsion,and the matter was decided against him \ Queries* has brought forward averyembar- 
in the sheriirs court. On 12 Aug. the season rassing array of facts and discrepancies which 
came to an abrupt end, several performances , throw g^ve doubts upon the theory of his 
being still due. In the next season Coccia, ' parentage, heretofore universally accepted as 
the conductor, resigned his i)08t, and after i true and satisfactory. Sometlung is to be 
considerable difficulty his place was taken by set down to the poverty of our documentaiy 
M. Dumon. Bochsa, who had undertaken two | evidence for the history of the times in which 
seasons of oratorios at the King's Theatre the bishop lived, but this is hardly enough 
without any success, was now appointed ' to account for the entire absence of his name 
director, ana on 2 Doc. the house opened with in Matthew Paris's longer or shorter history, 
Spontini's * La Vestale.* Pacini's * ha Schiava j and for the different dates which have been 
in Bagdad* and Coccia's* Maria Stuart 'were given for his death, variously assigned to 
produced, and on 7 Aug. the theatre again 1146, 1149, and 1160, though it is certain 
closed prematurely. At the end of the year | that the last is the correct one. 
Ebers, being unable to pay the enormous rent ' All that we certainly know of Eborard 
demanded of him by the assignees of Cham- is that he was archdeacon of Salisbury in 
hers, l)ecame a bankrupt. Messrs. Chambers 1121, at which time Eadmer describes him as 
at first intended to carry on the undertaking * quidam de regis capella.' Herbert Losinga, 
themselves, but they ultimately let the theatre the first bishop of Norwich, died on 22 July 
to a certain Laurent, who was also lessee of I 1119. Henry H was in Normandy, and 
the Theatre Italien in Paris. After a jrear he seemed to show no sign of intending to fill 
was succeeded by Laporte. In this year the vacant see, which yet greatly needed a 




history of his career, lie lays before the | Eborard was at last nominated and conse- 
public all his accounts, in order to justify crated at Canterbury on 12 July 1121. In 
his own ])()sition, and on the whole it must ' the following October we find him at Lam- 
be admitted to be a valuable contribution to I beth, assisting at the consecration of Gregory, 
the history of the Italian opera in England, j bishop of Dublin. In 1127 he took part in 
After Ills failure as a manager, lie resumed the council of AVestminster, and again in 
his business as a bookseller and stationer. | 1129 his name appears among those of other 
His name appears in the directories as the bishops at the second council held to consider 




the name is given as S. Ebers &; Co. An ' we lose sight of him after this for six years, 
Emily 8. Kbers carried on the business, being I until we meet with him again among the 
called in the directory * opera agent,* until bishops who attested the great charter issued 
186-1 It is probable that John Ebers died by Stephen in the first year of his reicn 
in 1830, and that his successor in the busi- j (Stfbus, Select CharterSy 1870, p. 115). It 
ness retained his name for five years. He ' must have been shortly after tliis that he 
may have lived, howtjver, till 1835, but it is was present at the general gift of lands by 
improbable that he did so. I William de AVarenne to the priory of Cox- 

[8even Years of the King's Theatre, 1828; I ^?^.^^ in Norfolk, as appears by a charter re- 
Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review, passim ; , citnig the lact, a copy ot which is in the pos- 
Harmonicon, passim ; Grove's Diet, of Music, session of the present writer. From this 
i. 107, 301, 307, iii. 170, 177; Lijndon Direc- ' time we lose all trace of him for several 
tories for 1828-63. J J. A. F. M. | years. When King Stephen broke with the 

bishops in 1139, and pursued his insane 

EBORARD or EVERARD (1083 ?- ' policy of aggn)ssion, the Bishop of Norwich 
1150), the second bishop of Norwich, whose seems to have retired from all active interest 
whole career is involved in a mist of un- ' in the jwlitics of the time, and when the 
certainty, is called Eborard by Bartholo- I king held his court, at AMiitsuntide in 1140 
mew Cotton and the French writers ; all he did not attend. It seems as if he had 
other English chroniclers call him Everard. i ceased to be de facto bishop of Norwich 
Till recently it was believed without mis- j about this time, although Cotton says he re- 
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tired, and Henry of Huntingdon puts it that | EBORIXJS or EBURIUS (/. 314), bishop 

he was deposed some time in 1145. It can of Eboracum or York, is only mentioned in 

hardly have been so late as this if it be history as among the three bishops from the 

true, as is asserted by the French writers, Roman province of Britain attending the im- 

that he began to build the church of the portant council of Aries in 314. That coun- 

CTeat abbey of Fontenay in the Cote d*Or in cil was convoked by Constantine the Great 

1139. That church was consecrated with ^ith the special object of deciding the ques- 

much pomp and ceremony on 22 Oct. 1147, tionofCiecilianusandtheBonatists. Among 

«nd at the consecration it is recorded that , the bishops from * the Gauls * present at the 

Eborard was present. Shortly after this he council was * Eborius episcopus de civitate 

assumed the habit of a Cistercian monk, and Eboracensi, provincia Britannia}.* His Bri- 
be died at Fontenay on 12 Oct. 1150. : tish colleagues who are mentioned after him 

There are some incidents in the life of this were * Restitutus, episcopus de civitate Lon- 

bishop, as related by the chroniclers, which dinensi * and * Adeltius episcopus de civit^ite 

«re involved in the same uncertainty as every- colonia Londinensium,' the latter name being 

thing else in his career, (i.) William of conjecturally emended into * Legionensium, 

Malmesburv tells us that Eborard was arch- i.e. Caerleon-on-Usk. * Sacerdos presbyter' 

deacon of Salisbury under Bishop Osmund, and * Arminius diaconus ' also attended, the 

who died in 1099, and that he was mira- council with the three bishops. The men- 

culously cured of a severe illness by the re- tion of their names is the most definite piece 

lies of St. Aldhelm. Were there two Ebo- of evidence of the existence of an organised 

rards archdeacons of Salisbury in succes- christian church in the Roman province of 

«ion, or was this early Eborard the same Britain, and of its close dependence on the 

who afterwards became bishop of Norwich .^ ' church of Gaul. It is worth noting that 

^ii.) Henry of Huntingdon asserts that Ebo- , among the canons they subscribed was one 

rard was deposed from his see for his great fixing a single day for the celebration of 

•cnielty. The charge is supported by no other Easter throughout the world. So that the 

authority, and seems incredible, at least in- ; different custom of the British church on 




ex 

wich 

Eborard divided the archdeaconry 



into two archdeaconries, and gave one to | dorus Mercator's list substantially agrees in 

his nephew, Walkelin. But if Walkelin including * Eburius,' though it describes him 

was his nephew he was certainly not arch- only as * ex provincia Britannia) * {Decretales 

deacon of Suffolk, but of Norfolk, and in any Pf^eudo-Isidoriance, ed. llinschius, p. 322). 

case the names and the succession of the The passage is wrongly punctuated in Migne a 

archdeacons in the East- Anglian diocese edition (Patrol. Laf. cxxx. 379); but in 

during the first half at least of the twelfth Crabbe (Cone, Omnia, i. 175, ed. 1538) the 

ijentury are involved in so much obscurity reading is * ex provincia Bizacena, civitate 

and confusion that all attempts to explain Tubernicensi, Eburius episcopus.* Tillemont 

the difficulties that meet us are battled, conjecturally identities Eborius with the Hi- 

^iv.) From some indications, to which Blome- bemius who joins in a synodal letter to Pope 

neld has attached i)erhaps too much import- Sylvester I (Labhe, ii. 4()9), but this seems 

ance, it has been assumed that the bishop was quite arbitrary. Tlie similarity of name, 

married, and left sons behind him. Even this * Eborius * and * P]boracum,* is perhaps a trifle 

must now be left a matter of some doubt, and suspicious; but Ivor, easily latinised into 



the question remains an open one, probably 
never to be settled with certainty either one 



* Eborius,' was a common \V elsh name {Ar^ 
nales Cambrice in an. 501, * Episcopus Ebur 



way or the other. ■ pausat in Christo, anno cccL, setatis suae.' 

,„ . , ^ MS. B. reads ' Ywor ' for * Ebur*). 

[Bartholomew Cotton's Hist. Angl. pp. 67, ptj j ^i. ^ • i ^ , 

892 ; Malmesbury's GestaPuntiff. p. 429 ;Henry ^Tx^ ^ % references in the text. Haddan 

of Huntingdon, De Contomptu Mundi, p. 316; ' *"^ Stubl^s Councils and Ecclesiastical Docu- 

Walter of Coventry's Memor.i. 141, 148,149, 152; i °^®°^«» *• '.J 



T. F. T. 




field's Topographical History of the County of , He was so dexterous in minute mechanism 
Norfolk, iii. 473.] A. JT. i that he was afterwards selected to reconstruct 
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the watch of the prince regent. Having a Wreck of the Dauntless.' 24. * Ranting Roar- 
singularly rich baritone voice, he joined the ing Willie.' 25. *The Pilot's Son.' 2C. *Ro&- 
opt?ratic company at Covent Garden immedi- lin Castle.' 27. * Summer and Winter.' 28. * A 
ately after fulfilling his indentures, and early Widow to Let.' 29. * The Legatees.' 30. 'The 
turned to dramatic authorship. He also acted , Glass Door.' 31. * The Two Prima Donnas.' 
in melodrama, and became secretary to Mr. 32. * Quite Correct.' 33. *The Queens Visit;' 
I). E. Morris, of the ilaymarket (T. Dibdtn, and a five-act drama entitled * The Crusaders,' 
Keminuicences, ii. 2()2). On 22 June 1817 he producedat the Princess's Theatre by Maddox 
married Mary Emma [q. v."!, eldest daughter alx)ut 1851, with great splendour of costume 
of Robert Fairbrot her, member of the Glovers' and decorations. Of his many songs an au- 
Company. He settled in Lambeth, 3 Gray's then tic manuscript collection remains. In 
Walk, where five of his children were born. 1828 he opened an * English and foreign 
In 1822 he made his first journey to Scotland, dramatic library and caricature repository* 
Soon after 182(5 he removed his family from at 23 Elm Row, at the head of Leith Walk, 
London to ICdinburgh, where he held an en- Edinburgh, and for fifteen years maintained 
gagement at the Theatre Royal, as actor and it successfully as the chief bookseller's shop 
prompter, with his lifelong friend, William for periodical literature. Afterwards he re- 
Henry Murray, brother of Mrs. Henry Sid- sided at 4 Montgomery Street, 
dons. He became gradually established as His vocal and instrumental concerts at 
teacher of music and singing, and accepted the i the Hopetoun Rooms, Queen Street, were 
position of leader of the choir at St. Stephen's continued annually from 1830 until within a 
Church, which caused him to abandon the few weeks of his death. He had known and 
theatrical profession, but he continued to loved Charles Dibdin, and his own various 
write and to translate innumerable successful ^ entertainments ' were framed on the same 
dramas, which found favour in London and , model. He was for forty ye-ars teacher of 
the provinces. Many of these were printed, music, not only to private pupiLs, but at 
and a few more than once reprinted. No | such public institutions as the Merchant 
complete list can be given, but the follow- ; Maidens' Hospitid, Watson's, the Normal 
ing are the most popular of those in print : School, &c., and enjoyed universal esteem, 
1. * Crockery's Misfortunes, or Transmogri- He was an accomplished linguist, not only in 
fications,' a burlotta, first acted 11 July 1821, living but dead languages, Hebrew, Sanscrit, 
at the Uoyal Coburg Theatre. 2. *The Two . &c.,andleftbehindhim voluminous compila- 
Prisoners of Lyons, or the Duplicate Keys,' tions of Eg^'ptian hieroglyphics, and astrologi- 
1824, probably the earliest Englisli udupta- caldocuments from every available source. He 
tion ut' ' Robert Macairo,' from the French of ' was a good pedestrian and amateur artist. He 
M. Boujaniin's 'St. Amant and Paulyanthe.' | could draw from memory striking likene^!^es 
3. * Adelaide, or the Fatal Seduction,' three of every one whom he had kno\vn or seen, 
acts, translated from Pixerocourt, performed and his musical compositions were singularly 
at the Coburg Tht^at re. 4. ^ The Rival Valets,' I sweet and eifective. Prefaced by * A Short 
at the Ilaymarket, 1^25. 5. * Ourika, the | Introduction to Vocal Music/ he published 
()r|)lian of Senegal,' a petite drama, one act, several large * collections of psalm and hymn 
with songs, music by (jeorge Perry of the tunes, doxologies, sanctuses, dismissions, c^c./ 
Ilaymarket, 1828. 6. ' Rosalie, or the Bo- ' many composed exprCsSsly for St. Stephen's 
hemian 3Iother,' two acts, as performed at , Church, Edinburgh, and for his lifelong friend 
the Ilaymarket, music by (leorge Perry, 8vo, the Rev. Dr. William Muir [q. v."! As libra- 
182s. 7. ' Rouge et Noir, or Whigs and ^ rian of the Harmonist Society, Edinburgh, 
Widows,' 8vo, two acts, first acted at the he showed rare knowledge of musical litera- 
Adelplii, Edinburgh, 7 Aug. 1841. 8. ^Ups | ture; his own manuscript and printed col- 
and Downs.' 0. * Marriage Projects.* 10. 'The lections being unsurpassed in Scotland. He 
Calabrian Assassin.' 11. ' Tlie Bachelor of, was remarkable for a playful humour and 
Duddington.' 12. ' Commerce,' a drama in warm aflect ions; had a vast fund of anecdote, 
three acts. 13. ' The Tempter, or the Gifts theatrical and literary, and an ungrudging 
of ImmoT'tality,' IS.30. 14. 'The Twenty i hospitality. He was oiten pressed to write his 
Thieves.' IT)/ Youth's Vagaries.' 16. 'Keeping I memoirs, but firmly resisted this request, 
up Appearances.' 17. ' Mr. AValker's Trunks.' and when he died his widow faithfully de- 
18. * The Advocate's Daugliter.' 19. *Cle-, stroyed all his private correspondence. Of 
mence.' 20. * Saul Braintree.' 21. *Tam his five children bom in Scotland all died 
o' Shanter, or Auld AUoway's Haunted Kirk' young except two sons. News of the sudden 
(before 1824, an early dramatisation of the ' death in Australia of his son Charles (bom 
poem by Bums). 22. * The Mayor of Wind- 24 Oct. 1833) reached him close on mid« 
gap, or the Strange Man of the Inch.' 23. ^ The summer 1868. The shock of this bereave- 
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ment virtually caused his own death by an 
apoplectic seizure, three weeks later, on the 
fiity-first anniversary of his marriage. lie 
was buried at the Dean cemetery, Edinburgh, 
at the feet of David Scott, R.S.A. On the 
following Sunday his own music was played 
and sung in churches of all denominations in 
Edinburgh. 

[Personal knowledge ; obituary notices in the 
Scotsman, Edinburgh Courant, &c. ; H. Robin- 
son's Edinburgh Weekly Review ; Era ; printed 
books mentioned above; Ebsworth's manuscripts, 
some belonging to his daughter, Emilie Mar- 
guerite Cowell, others to his eldest surviving 
son, the writer of this article.] J. "W. E. 

EBSWORTH, MARY EMMA (1794- 
1881), dramatist, daughter of Robert Fair- 
brother, member of the Glovers' Company, 
and in later years a pantomimist and fencing- 
master, was bom in London on 2 Sept. 1794. 
The father was an affectionate friend of Ri- 
chard Brinsley Sheridan, and though he had 
lost several thousand pounds by him would 
never permit one word to be spoken in his 
disparagement. He was also the schoolmate 
and lifelong friend of Mrs. Jordan ; great ef- 
forts were made to induce him to surrender 
her letters, many from the Duke of Clarence ; 
but he indignantly refused any bribe, and 
himself destroyed all his papers, lest his de- 
scendants might be tempted. Under the 
avowed signature of *Shendonicus*he wrote 
some papers in * Thalia's Tablet, or Melpo- 
mene's Memorandum Book,' of which No. 1 
was published on Saturday, 8 Dec. 1821. 
Fairbrother married Mary Bailey, who had 
been brought up in a nunnery at St. Omer. 
One of their sons, Samuel Glover Fairbrother, 
became a well-known theatrical publisher ; 
another son, Benjamin Smith Fairbrother, 
who died 28 Aug. 1878, aged76, was prompter, 
stage-manager, and treasurer in succession 
at the chief theatres in London. 

French was so habitually spoken and read 
by Mrs. Fairbrother in the early days of her 
married life that her daughter, Mary Emma, 
turned to translating books for the publishers, 
one of these being a romance of ^Masaniello.' 
On 22 June 1817 she was married to Joseph 
Ebsworth [q. v.], and lived at 3 Gray's Walk, 
Lambeth, wnere five of their ten children were 
bom, the eldest being Emilie Marguerite, bom 
in 181 8, afterwards wife of Samuel H. Cowell, 
comedian [q. v.] Before December 1826 she 
went to Edinburgh. She was closely asso- 
ciated in dramatic coniposition and transla- 
tions with her husband ; but several of her 
independent works were published in John 
Cumberland's acting drama : ' Payable at 
Sight; or the Chaste Salute,' acted at the 



Surrey Theatre, &c. ; * The Two Brothers of 
Pisa,' with music by T. Hughes, at the Royal 
Coburg, printed 1828; 'Ass's Skin;' and, 
among nuuiy others, perhaps her best work, 
often acted, * The Sculptor of Florence.' She 
was of a most retiring and unselfish nature, 
loving a private life with the constant care 
of her children and of her parents, who joined 
her in Edinburg^h. Mrs. Ebsworth survived 
her husband thirteen years : all but three of 
her children died before her. She returned 
to London in 1879, and died at Walworth 
13 Oct. 1881 ; she was buried on the 19th at 
Norwood cemetery. 

[Athenaeum and other obituary notices ; family 
records and memoranda.] J. W. E. 

ECCARDT or ECKHARDT, JOHN 
GILES (JoHAXNES ^Egiditzs) (d. 1779), por- 
trait-painter, was a native of Germany, and 
came to England about 1740, as pupil and 
assistant to Jean Baptiste Vanloo, one of the 
portrait-painters then most in vogue. He 
subsequently succeeded to Vanloo's practice 
and his house in Covent Garden, lie was 
patronised by Horace Walpole, who em- 
ployed him to paint or copy portraits of the 
friends who formed the Strawberry Hill circle, 
including Walpole himself. Some of them, 
such as Bentley, Gray, and Montagu, Eccardt 

Eainted to please his patron in attitudes taken 
•om the * Centum Icones ' of Vandyck. 
Seven of these were engraved by W. Great- 
batch for P. Cunningham's edition of ' Wal- 
pole's Correspondence ' (9 vols. 1880). They 
were dispersed at the sale of the Straw- 
berry Hill collection. In July 1746 Wal- 
pole addressed a short poem to Eccardt en- 
titled * The Beauties,' and founded on Addi- 
son's epistle to Kneller ; this was published 
in September 1746, though Walpole asserts 
that he was hurt at the lines getting into 
print. Among other portraits painted by 
Eccardt were those of Dr. Conyers Middle- 
ton [q. v.], purchased in 1 881 for the National 
Portrait Gallery, which was engraved by Ra- 
venet, as a frontispiece to Middleton's works 
bv Vertue, and also in mezzotint by Faber ; 
Captain Barnard, at Wilton House ; two of 
Mrs. Woffington, one engraved in mezzotint 
by Faber, another in line by Pearson ; and 
Mr. Charles Leviez, a dancmg-master, en-^ 
graved in mezzotint by McArdell. A por- 
trait of Lady Maria Churchill by Eccardt 
was sold at Christie's in the Hanbury- Wil- 
liams sale in March 1888. His portraits are 
carefully executed, in a manner studied and 
copied rrom Vanloo, but do not show any 
onginality. Eccardt married the daug;hter 
of Mr. Duhamel, a watchmaker in Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, with whom he at one 
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time lodged. On retiring from business he 
removed to Paradise Row, Chelsea, where he 
died in October 1779, leaving a son, a clerk 
in the custom house. He contributed a por- 
trait of himself to the exhibition of the 
Society of Artists in 1761, and in 1768 his 
name appears among the honorary exhibitors 
at the same. His collection was sold by 
auction in 1770. 

[Rodgnivu's Diet, of Artists ; Peter Cunning- 
ham's Letters of Uorace Wjilpole (1880); Sale 
Catalogue, Strawberry Hill Collection ; Walpolo's 
Anecdotes of Painters, ed. Uallaway and Wor- 
num ; Chal<)ner Smith's British Mezzotinto Por- 
traits ; Catalogues of the Society of Artists ; 
information from G. Soharf, C.B., F.S.A.] L. C. 

ECCLES, AMBROSE {d, 1809), Shake- 
spearean scholar, was educated at Trinity 
cfoUege, Dublin, and afterwards travelled in 
France and Italy, but returned home through 
illness. He was an eminent dramatic critic, 
and published editions of several of Shake- 
speare's ])lay8, in which he transposed such 
scenes as a])peared to him wrongly placed. 
These plavs are, * Cymbeline,' 1793 ; * King 
Lear,' 179:^; and * Merchant of Venice,' 1805. 
They contained notes and illustrations, be- 
sides critical and historical essays. Eccles 
died in 1809, at an advanced age, at his seat 
at Cronroe, co. AVicklow, Ireland. 

(Regan's Biofr. Hibernica, 1821, ii. 116; Biog. 
Dramat. 1812.] N. D. F. P. 

ECCLES, HENRY (/. 1720), violinist, 
was the second sou of Sf)lomon Eccles [q. v.] 
He was a niemluTof tlie king's band of music 
from 1()91 to 1710. \\\ 1716 his name is no 
longer on tin* list (the volumes of (.'hamber- 
hivno's ' Not it ia ' for the intervening years are 
not in the British Museum). It is certain, 
tluTeiore, that Ix'tweon 1710 and 1716 he 
went to Franco, having received, it is said, 
less encouragement than he thought his due in 
his native land. He became a member of the 
French king's band, and in 1720 he published 
in Paris ' Twelve I'iXcellent Solos for the 
Violin,' written in the style of ( 'orelli. The 
work is praised by Hawkins. I le was living in 
Paris in 17'^). In that year t he youngest of the 
brothers, Thomas l']ccles, also a violinist, but 
an exceedingly dissipated character, who was 
at that time an itinerant performer, said that 
he had a brother who was at that time in the 
8er\ice of the king of France, and that this 
brother liad taught him to play. Mendel 
(Convert. Lex. iii. 815) ass(Tts that Henry 
Eccles died in 1742, and, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, the statement 
even of so untrustworthy an authority may 
be taken as possibly tnie. 



[Chamberlayne's Notitia (1694-1710, 1716); 
GroTe's Diet, of Music, i. 481 ; Somerset House 
GazeUe, i. 239 (1829) ; Mendel, as above.] 

J. A. F. M. 

ECCLES, JOHN {d, 1785), musical com- 

Eser, was the eldest son of Solomon Eccles 
. V.J As he learnt music from his father, 
who m 1667 had given up the art, though 
apparently only for a time, m)m conscientious 
scruples, we may assume him to have been 
bom very near the middle of the century. 
He began composing for the theatre a))out 
1681, and from that time till about 1707 he 
was constantly employed in this wav, contri- 
butions by lum occurring in no less than 
forty-six plays. Of course in many cases one 
or two songs were all that were required, 
and in the large majority of instances the 
music was composed by a number of persons 
in collaboration. The most important of the 
pieces for which he wrote music are as fol- 
lows : * The Spanish Friar,' * ITie Lancashire 
Witches,' *The Chances,' * Justice Busy,' 

* The Richmond Heiress,' * Hon Quixote ' (with 
Purcell), * l-iove for Love,' * Macbeth ' (not, 
of course, the much discussed * Macbeth Mu- 
sic ' attributed to Lock, but music for another 
version of the play, produced in 1696), *The 
Trovoked Wife,' * The Sham Doctor,' * Eu- 
rope's Revels for the Peace,' 'Rinaldo and 
Armida,' * The Fate of Capua,' *The Wav of 
the World,' ' The Mad Lover,' ' The Novel'tv,' 
*The Fair Penitent' (last act), *The City 
Lady,' * The Villain,' * The Self-conceit,' *She 
ventures, he wins,' * The Princess of Persia,' 
'Love's a Jest,' *The Intripfue at Versailles,' 

* The Country AVake,' * She would if >he 
could,' *The Husband his own Cuckold,' 
'As you find it,' *The Italian Husband,' 
♦The 'Libertine' (with Purcell), * The Mid- 
night Mistakes,' ♦ Henry the Fifth,' *Tlw 
Duchess of Malfv,' *Semele,' 'Love Trium- 
phant,' 'The Biter,' 'Cyrus the Great,' 'The 
Innocent Mistress,' 'The Pretenders,' *Tlie 
She Gallants,' ' Sir Fo])ling Flutter,' * Women 
will have their AVills,' ' The Morose ReformtT,' 
'The Lucky Younger Brother,' 'The Stage 
Coach.' A song introduced into ' Hamlet,' 
beginning 'A swain long slighted and de- 
famed,' is also found in the collections of 
Eccles's songs. 

In 1704 he became master of the king's 
band of music, succeeding Dr. Nicholas Stag- 
gins. He had been a member of the band 
since 1700, in which year he compt^ted for 
tlie prize offered for the best compositions to 
Congrt've's 'Judgment of Paris,' and gaine<i 
the second prize, the first being awanled to 
John Weldon. In the following ve^ir he set 
Congreve's *Ode on St. Cecilia's Day.' The 
' set of New-year and Birthday songs com- 
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posed by him for the court seems to have 
begun in 1702-3 with a New-year's song. 
In the last years of his life these were the 



In 166«5 he was arrested by order of the Duke 
of Albemarle for having attended an unlaw- 
ful meeting and refusing to pay certain fines. 



only compositions he undertook ; he lived at , and about the same time was committed to 
Kingston in Surrey, and devoted himself to Bridewell for having gone through Smithfield 



fishing. In 1710 he published a collection of 
his songs, and many of them are contained 
in the miscellaneous collections of the time. 



naked with a pan of fire and brimstone on 
his head, and threatening the people with 
the fate of the Sodomites if thev did not re- 



Some ground basses by him are in the * Divi- , pent. During the progress of the plague 
sion Violin.' He died 12 Jan. 1735. His j Eccles frequently perambulated the streets 
coinpositions have a certain ease and grace stripped to the waist, and, with a brazier of 
which is quite enough to account for their burning brimstone on his head, announced 
popularity at the time they were written ; the coming destruction, when he * suffered 
though infinitely inferior to Purcell in vigour much by the coachmen whipping him griev- 
and originality, Eccles possessed the knack ously on his naked back, but that could not 
of writing music that procured him public allay his fervent zeal* (Sewel, HUt. Society 
favour for many years. His airs would of of Friends^ iii. 283). In 1(J67 he was com- 
course seem intolerably old-fashioned nowa- mitted to Gloucester gaol for refusing to take 
days, while PurcelVs compositions can never , the oaths, and after his liberation made a 
lose their power. preaching excursion into Scotland, and at 

[Chamberlayne's Notitia. 1700 (in which the Galloway, bearing his brazier and half naked, 
names of Solomon and John Eccles are given as went into a * popish mass house,' and so vio- 
Eagles, though that of Henry Eccles is rightly lently denounced the worshippers that he had 
spelt); Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 481, ii. 186; to be removed by force, and was sent to 
Gent. Mag. v. 61 ; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 12219; prison. Not long after this he went to Ire- 
Joyful Cuckoldom, and other collections of songs land, and is said to have exhibited himself 
containing compositions by Purcell, Eccles, &c.] gtark naked at Cork. Here he also was flog^ 

J. A. F. M. through the town and expelled for havinff* 

ECCLES, SOLOMON (1618-1683), mu- upbraided a preacher in the cathedral with 
sician and quaker, was bom in 1618 in Lon- being a turncoat. Eccles was one of the 
don, where his fatherwasaprofessor of music, i Friends who accompanied George Fox to the 
From about 1647 he was a musical composer. West Indies in 1671, and he appears to have 
and taught the vir^nals and viols, and in been very useful in organising quakerism in 
'A Music Lector 'he states that he made Barbadoes and Jamaica. In 1672 he pro- 
200/. a year by his profession. About 1600 ceeded to New England, but being arrested 
he became a Quaker, and, as music was con- at a meeting at Boston was banished by order 
sidered objectionable by the Society of Friends, of Governor Bellingham. He again visited 
Bfjld all his books and instruments for a con- Barbadoes in 1680, when he was prosecuted 
siderable sum, but afterwards, fearing they ■■ by order of the governor on a charge of having* 
might injure the morals of the purchasers, uttered seditious and blasphemous words, but 
bought tnem back and publiclv burnt them he appears only to have objected to the use 
on Tower Hill. To support himself he be- of the term * three persons in the Godhead ' 
came a shoemaker, choosing this as being as unscriptural. He was, however, committed 
a trade innocuous to morality. Eccles was to prison and subsequently banished from the 
much given to protesting against the vices colony. Eccles is said to have finished his 
and follies of the age, and did it with the life in tranquillity but without religion (Chal- 
enthusiasm of an exceptionally ill-regulated mebs, Bioa. Diet), but there seems no founda- 
mind. In 1662, during the morning service I tion for the latter statement. There is, how- 
at St. Mary, Aldermanbury, he attempted to ever, some reason to believe that towards the 
mend some shoes in the pulpit to show his end of his life he returned to the study of 
contempt for the place, ana had to be ejected music, and is stated to have contributed se- 
by the congregation. On the following Sun- veral ground basses to the * Division Violin,' 
day he went again, and by jumping from one which appeared in 1093. Several vocal pieces 
pew to another succeeded in reaching the ! of his composing are to be found in contem- 
pulpit and working for a few minutes until | porary collections, and a specimen is given in 
arrested by the constables and taken before , Hawkins's'Historyof Music,' ii. 936. Sewel, 
the lord mayor, who committed him to New- i who knew him intimately, states that he * was 
ffate (see Greenwat, Alarm from the Holy an extraordinary zealous man, and what he 
Mountain), How long his imprisonment judged evil he warmly opposed, even to the 



lasted is unknown, but from a broadside he 
published he was evidently at liberty in 1663. 



hazard of his own life,* ana by the primitive 
quakers he seems to have been esteemed a 
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piou8 though fanatical man. He ditMl on when it was published in Mr, Brewer's *Monu- 
11 Feb. 168»i, and was buried at Spitalfields, menta Franciscana/ in the liolls Series. 



[Leland, De Scriptor. Brit. p. 298, an a«»Tint 
copied and falsely added to by Bale ; Wadding's 



leavinpf three sons, John [n. v.], Henry [q. v.], 
and Thomas, who were all musicians. 

Eccles*s chief works are: 1. *A Musick- Annates Minomin, rii. 169, 'who gives a rwy 
Lector; or, the Art of Musick (that is so erroneons date ; Brewer's Preface to the Moon- 
much vindicated in Christendome) discoursed menta Frunciscana, pp. Ixxi-lxxvi.] ;H- R. L. 

of, by wav of Dialogue between three men TrpmrqTnTa- TTTn\r aq /^AXQ_^-JQ^ 

of several Judgments: The one a Musician, . -ECCLESTON, THOMAS (ia>9-L43), 

and Master of that Art, and jealous for the J^/^^' ,°°]y «?? if t^"^^.?^1^*?S' *^' 

Church of England, who calls Musick the f ^f ^*T ,P?i^' ^^?^*^^T' ^^ ^^f^""'^ 

Gift of God. The other a Baptist, who did i^^^^^^f "" ^^ -^^ i«^q"' ^'^ ^^ ^r 

affirm it to be a decent and harmless practice. Blundell, was bom in 16.>9 He was eda- 

The other a Quaker(so called), being Lmerlv Lll^Ll^.? ?"T;.^^^^^^^^^ ^it It 



Quakers Challenge at Two several weapons »'°" P^ ^f^' •« ^^^^ " "»]?»*'" « commission 

to the Baptists, Presbiters, Papists, and other f Y'"?-'^?'"** * ITTi » t'*^ engaged in a 

Professor^,' l«i8. The last contains his duel which proved fatal to his antagonist he 

famous expedient for ascertaining the true ^'f "^Jf ^ 7"> «""""« \"d detennmed to 
religion, wtich was to collect a number of the i ent«' *>»/ religious state. Accordingly he re- 

most godly men of various sects who should turned to Rome, entered the jesmt novituite 

unanimously pray for seven davs without of Sant A„dpea m 1(»/ , and was professed 

mating or sleeping, ' then,' Eccles said, ' those , "^ ^^^ *^^»' 7?'« "» J^'f'^^ «» } '}'• "* 

1 *i c! • •*. rn J 1. n -r ^4. ' was employed m the jtorkshi re missions, and 

on whom the Spirit of God shall manifest , j / "^1 "*'"^_^Yi J. , • " J _j 

itself in a senaib'le manner, i.e. by the trem- ^^J"^ Inptestone HaU as chaplam to b)rd 

blings of the limbs and interior illuminations, i l^ ^f?' ^''l-'^r^, S*"« ^^^f^"^ 

may oblige the rest to subscribe to their de^ ! *'»'" "-.,^"»- ]'^^ ^'',%^^- ^'^^'„'"'J^ 
. y 1 ^ rector of the college at St. Omer. He died 

^^^^^^'- i on 30 Dec. 1748. 

[George Fox's Autobiography, ed. 1763; He wrote a treatise on * The Way to Hap- 
Croese'sGeneml Ilistoijoftheauakers ed 1696 I pinggg » 1726, 8vo; 2nd edit. London, 1772, 
ii. 66 ; Sewels Hist, of the Rise, &c.. Society of g^,^ > > » » » 

Friends, iii. 283. &e. : Besses .Sufferincrs of the ' tt- f..!! 1 . _^i ^^«i.« •* . • x- *. 1 •, 
Quaker;, i. 21G. &c. ii. 210, &c. : Kecle.s's A , "^'^ ("^l-l^^^Pth portrait, pointing to his 

Musick-Lector; Grove's Diet. <.f Music; Hnw- , f^^'^^^.t^^J?^'? T" i'^ f """"'*' '''^^ ^ 
kins's Hist. Musicians; Biekley's George Fox and ^""^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ bccleston. 
the Earlv Quakers ; Smith's Cut. of Friends' [Oliver's Collectanea S. J., p. 84 ; Foley's Ite- 
Books, i.*r).53.] A. C. B. I cords. V. 348, vi. 426, vii. 220 ;, Gillow's Bibl. 

i Diet.; Do Backer's Bibl. des Kcrivains de la 
ECCLESTON, THOMAS of (J. 1250), , ^ompagnie de J^us (1869), p. 1701.] T. C. 
Franciscan, studied at Oxford {De Adventu ECCLESTONE or EGGLESTONE, 
Min/nnimy p. 39), and enten^d the Francis- WILLIAM (Jl. It305-1623), actor, seems to 
■cjinordt'rprobably soon after its settlement in have been born in Southwark, where his 
England. Fvorything that is to be known father, also William Ecclestone, resided. He 
of him can only be ascertained from his work, joined the famous king's company of actors 
*De AdventuFratnini Minorum in Angliam.' associated with the Blackfriars and Globe 
He speaks of personal intercourse with AVil- theatres after 1605, and performed in Jon- 
liam of Nottingham, minister-general of the son's * Alchemist* in 1610 and in the same 
order, who died in 1250, and of Adam de writer's * Catiline ' in 1611. About August 
Marisco, who died in 1257 or 1258, as dead, 1611 Ecclestone withdrew from the Black- 
and thus his approximat^> date is known, friars and Globe company and joined a new 
His work, for which he was collecting mate- association of twelve actors formed by Hens- 
rials for twenty-five years, is dedicated to lowe under Prince Henry's patronage to act 
Simon de Esseby ; it gives a narrative of at the Fortune Theatre. In 1613 the new 
some thirty years of the settlement of the company quarrelled with Henalowe, and 
Franciscans in England, describing their Ecclestone reappeared with his former asso- 
work and their poverty with the vividness ciates in Beaumont and Flet^jlier's ' Honest 
of an eye-witness. It was partially known | Man's Fortune.' Ecclestone was still a mem- 
by some extracts in Leland s * Collect anea,' j ber of the king's company in 1619, but he had 
uii. 341 (1770), but was not printed till 1858, 1 retired before 1625. His name occurs as an 
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^LCtoT in Beaumont and Fletcher's * Bonduca ' 
(1615-16), * Loyal Subject ' (1618), * Mad 
iiover ' (1018),' * Humorous Lieutenant ' 
<161 8), 'Island Princess' (1619?), * Women 
Pleased '(1619?), * Little French Lawyer' 




Anne^mcob at St. Saviour's Church, South- 
wark, 20 Feb. 1602-3. He was alive in 1623, 
when a fellow-actor, Nicholas Tooley, re- 
leased him of a debt. 

[Collier's Lives of the Actors, pp. 241, 245-8 ; 
F. G. Fleay's Actor Lists, 1678-1644, in Royal 
Hist. Soc. Transactions, ix. 44 et seq. ; Collier s 
Hist, of English Dramatic Poetry ; G. F. War- 
ner's Cat. of Dulwich MSS. ; Alleyn Papers, od. 
Collier (Shakespeare Soc.)] S. L. L. 

ECHARD, LAURENCE (1670?-1730), 
historian, son of the Rev. Thomas Echard or 
Eachard of Barsham, near Beccles, Suiiblk, by 
his wife, the daughter of Samuel and Dorothy 
Oroome, was bom at Barsham, and on 26 May 
1687, at the age of seventeen, was admitted 
a sizar of Christ's College, Cambridge, where 
lie graduated B.A. in 1691 and M.A. in 1695. 
EcDArd, having been ordained by Moore, bishop 
of Norwich, was presented to the livings of 
Welton and Elkington, Lincolnshire, and was 
appointed chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. 
For more than twenty years Echard resided in 
Lincolnshire, chiefly at Louth, where during 
that time he wrote a number of works. On 
24 April 1697 he was installed prebendary 
of Louth in the cathedral of Lincoln, and on 
12 Aug. 1712 archdeacon of Stow (Browne 
Willis, Sun^, 1742,iii. 213, 131). In 1707 he 
brought out his' History of England from the 
first entrance of Julius Caesar and the Romans 
to the end of the Reign of James the First.' 
In 1718 he published two further volumes, 
bringing the history down to the * establish- 
ment of King William and Mary,' and in 1720 
an appendix, * consisting of explanations and 
amendments, as well as new and curious 
additions to that History. Together with 
«ome apologies and vindications.' Arch- 
bishop Wake, in a letter to Addison, dated 
81 Dec. 1717, calls his attention to * honest 
Mr. Eachard, who is now on his way hither 
to publish his History, and present it, as we 
agreed, to his majesty. His circumstances 
are so much worse than I thought, that if we 
cannot get somewhat pretty considerable for 
him, I doubt he will sink under the weight 
of his debts. ... I verily believe that 300 
guineas for the 3 vols, may as easily be pro- 
cured from the king as 200/.' ( AiziN, Life of 
AddUofiy 1843, ii. 211-12). Echard's * His- 
tory,' though it gave rise to many adverse 



criticisms, retained its popularity until it was 
superseded by Tindal's translation of Rapin. 
It is chiefly remarkable for the insertion of 
Captain Lindsey's astcmishing narrative con- 
cerning Cromw^ell's interview with the devil 
on the morning of the battle of Worcester 
(3rd edit. p. 691). In or about 1722 Echard 
was presented by George I to the livings of 
Renctlesham and Sudbome in Suflfolk. Here 
he lived in bad health for nearly eight years. 
He died at Lincoln, while on his way to 
Scarborough for the benefit of the waters, on 
16 Auff. 1730, and was buried in the chancel 
of St. Mary Magdalen's Church on the 29th 
of the same month. Echard married twice, 
first Jane, daughter of the Rev. — Potter of 
Yorkshire, and secondly Justin, daughter of 
Robert Wooley of Well, Lincolnshire. There 
were no children by either marriage. He was 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
a near relation of John Eachard [^q. v.], the 
author of the * Grounds and Occasions of the 
Contempt of the Clergy.' In some of Lau- 
rence Echard's earlier books his name is spelt 
* Eachard.' His portrait, by Vertue after 
Kneller, is prefixed to the third edition of 
the * History of England,' London, 1720, 
folio. Besides the * History * and two sincfle 
sermons he published the following works, 
all of which were originally issued in Lon- 
don: 1. * An Exact Description of Ireland,' 
&c., 1691, 12mo. 2. * A Description of Flan- 
ders, or the Spanish Netherlands,' 1691. 3. *A 
Most Compleat Compendium of Geography, 
General and Special ; describing all the Em- 
pires, Kingdoms, and Dominions in the whole 
Worid,' &c., 1691, 12mo ; fourth edition, 1697, 
12mo ; sixth, 1704, 12mo ; seventh, 1705, 
12mo; eighth, 1713, 12mo. 4. 'Plautus's 
Comedies, Amphitryon, Epidicus, and Rudens 
made English ; with Critical Remarks upon 
each Play,' 1694, 8vo ; second edition, cor- 
rected, 1716, 12mo. 5. * Terence's Comedies, 
made English. With his Life; and some Re- 
marks at the end. By several hands,' 1694, 
8vo ; second edition, corrected, 1698, 12mo ; 
third edition, 1705, 12mo. * By Mr. Laurence 
Echard and others. Revised and corrected 
bv Dr. Echard and Sir R. L'Strange ; ' fifth, 
1718, 8vo; sixth, 1724, 12mo ; ninth, 1741, 
12mo. 6. *The Gazeteer's or Newsman's In- 
terpreter : being a Geographical Index of all 
the considerable Cities, Patriarcships, Bishop- 
ricks, ... in Europe,' &c. Third edition, 
1695; sixth, 1703; eighth, 1706; tenth, 1709; 
eleventh, 17 16; twelfth,1724; fifteenth, 1741, 
all 12mo. It was also translated into French, 
I Italian, and Spanish. 7. *■ The Roman History 
, from the Building of the City to the Perfect 
I Settlement of the Empire by Augustus Ccesar,' 
j &c., vol. i., fourth edition, 1699, 8vo. 8. *The 
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lioman History from the Settlement of the 1596 he took the degree of A.M. In 1601 
Empire by Augustus Ciesar to the Removal he was inducted by the presbytery of Dun- 
of the Imperial Seat byConstantine the Great ' fermline in the second congregation of Inver- 
. . , Vol.11. For the use of His Highness keithing on the coast of nis natiTe county, 
the Duke of Gloucester/ 1698, 8vo. This 1 Not much is known of his ministry here, fn 
history was completed in five volumes, but the * Register of the Privy Council of Scot- 
Echard wrote the fir^t two only, the other land ' (viL 664) there is a record of the fol- 
three being writ ten, as he states in the preface lowing 'caution' under date of September 
to the third volume, * by one whose person ^ 1606: *]Mr. James Wode of Dunune for Andro 
is unknown to me ; * they, however, appear Wode in Rossyth, 1,000/., not to harm Mr, 
to have been revised by him. A number of ' Robert Echline, minister at Innerkeithing.' 
editions of each volume were published, and Forbes*s' Certaine Records* (p. 465) mentions 
the sets are made up of different editions, a visit which ' Mr. Robert Eklin, minister at 
9. * An Abridgment of Sir Walter Raleigh's Ennerkeithing,' paid on 9 Jan. 1606 to the mi- 
History of the World in Five Books,' &c., nisters imprisoned at Blackness. During his 
1700, Svo. 10. * A General Ecclesiastical His- incumbency of Inverkeithing he marriedJane, 
tory from the Nativity of our blessed Saviour daughter of James Seton of Latrisse. On 
to the First Establishment of Christianity by 4 March 1612-13 he was appointed by JamesI 
Humane Laws under Emperour Constantine of England to the bishopric of DownandCon- 
the Great,' &c., 1702, fol. ; second edition, nor. It is said that the king was induced to 
1710, Svo, 2 vols. ; third, 1712, Svo ; sixth, gixe him this see * calling to mind the me- 
1722, Svo. 11. *The Works of Lucian, trans- | mory and merit of the laird of Pittadro, his 
lated from the Greek by several eminent father, and his long sufferings ' (ilfi$.3f(»9u>tr» 
hands,' 1710 ?-ll, Svo, 4 vols. The only | 0/ the Echlin Family, compiled by George 
piece attributed in the contents to Echard is Crawfurd). Several Scot^inmen were aboat 
* The Auction of Philosophers,' iii. 323-44. j this time designedly put into Ulster bishop- 
12. ' The Classical Geographical Dictionary, ' rics, the * plantation consisting largely of 
re^nsed, with a recommendatory preface by Scots. The property of this diocese had been 
Laurence Echard/ 1715, 12mo. 13. 'Maxims much deteriorated by Echlin's predecessor, 
and 1 )iscourses, Moral and Divine : taken James Dundas ^also a Scotchman), who, 
from the Works of Arch-Bishop Tillotson though he died m the year of his appoint- 
and Methodized and Connected/ 1719, Svo. ! ment (1612), * lived long enough to commit 
14. ^ The History of the Revolutions in Eng- great wastes on his bishopric by fee-farms and 
landunder the Familv of the Stuarts, from the I other long leases at inconsiderable rents' 
year 1()03 to 1690. .' . . By F. J. D'Orleans (Ware, History of the Bishops of Ireland). 
of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the I In 1615 Echlin, bent on repairing these 




irpations 

Svo. 15. n'he History of the Revolution and i temporalities, tithes, advowsons, and other 
the Establishment of England in the year spiritualities' (t6.)» S^^' ^ commission ap- 
1688. Introduc'd by a necessary Review of 1 pointed to inquire into the facts of the case, 
the Reign of King Charles and King James and also received permission to hold in com- 
the Second. In three books,' 1725, 8vo; an- mendam any one dignity or prebend in the 
other edition, Dublin, 1725, Svo. diocese when void, * that he might be better 

[Biop. r.rit. (1793), v. 532-5 ; Chalmers's enabled to maintain the dignity of his place,* 
Biog. Diet. (1814), xiii. 15-18 ; Granger's Biog. ' a permission in virtue of which in 1618 he 
Hist, of England (1800), iii. 106-8 ; Cunning- . took the precentorship of his cathedral, ex- 
ham's Lives of Eminent Knglishmon (1835), ! changing it for the treasurership in the fol- 
iv. 416-18: Graduati Cantabr. (1823), p. 150; j lowing vear. A return of the state of his 
European Mag. (1806). xlix. 418-19 ; Davy's diocese, 'which he drew up in 10l>2, ispre- 



Suffolk Collections, vol. Iii. (Addit. MS. 19128) ; 
Birch's Biog. Aneed. (Addit. MS. 4222 ; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. F. R. B. 

ECHLIN, ROBERT {d. 1635), bishop of 
Down and ("onnor, was second son of Henry 
Echlin, laird of Pittadro in Fifeshire (who 
was in Edinburgh Castle during the famous 
siege of 1573), and Grizel, daughter of Robert 
Colvile of Cleish, Kinross. Robert studied 
at the university of St. Andrews, where in 



served among the manuscripts of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

The main interest of Echlin*s life arises 
from his connection with the early presby- 
terian ministers of the north of Ireland, the 
first of whom, Edward Brice, settled in co. 
Antrim almost contemporaneously with the 
bishop's arrival, and was, along with others 
of the presbyterian clergy of that day, re- 
ceived and acknowledged by the bishop, who 
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in 1619 gave him the prebend of Blilroot : Anne^s Bounty, where he ultimately became 
[see Bbice, Edward]. When another of the receiver of the tenths of the clergy. He 



their number, Bobert Blair, arrived in the 
country in 1623, although he plainly ap- 
prised the bishop of his aversion both to epi- 
scopacy and the prayer-book, Echlin kindly 
saia: '1 hear good of you and will impose no 
conditions on you. 1 am old and can teach 
you ceremonies, and you can teach me sub- 
stance. Only, I must ordain you, else neither 
I nor you can answer the law nor brook the 
land.' Blair then tells us: * I answered him 



died at Tumham Green, Middlesex, 20 Aug. 
1730 {Hist, Reg, vol. xv., Chron. Diary, p. 55). 
His will, bearing date 7 July 1 730, was proved 
at London 8 Sept. 1730 by his widow, Doro- 
thea Ecton (registered in r. C. C. 255, Auber). 
Therein he desired to be buried in Winches- 
ter Cathedral. He appears to have left no 
issue. He devised all his ' manuscript bookes, 
papers, and collections * to his wife and Dr. 
Eaward Butler, vice-chancellor of the uni- 



that his sole ordination did utterly contradict versity of Oxford, ' to be jointly att their 
my principles ; but he replied both wittily discretion disposed of in the best manner for 
and submissively," WTiatever you account the publick service ; * but he desired that 

such as were found completed and likely to 
prove useful might bo published. Ecton was 
a good antiquary and musician. He was 



of episcopacy, yet I know you account a pres- 
bytery to have divine warrant. Will you 
not receive ordination from Mr. Cunningham 

and the adjacent brethren, and let me come \ elected F.S.A. 29 March 1723 ([GoughJ, 
in among them in no other relation than a , Chron. List. ofSoc, Antig,^ 1798, p. •3). His 
presbyter ? " This I could not refuse, and so collection of music and musical instruments 
the matter was performed * (Blair, Autobio- he bequeathed to James Kent, the church 
grapky ; Adair, True Narrative). From be- composer [q. v.] His library was sold in 
ing the patron of thepresbyterian clergy Ech- 1735. 

Rn soon turned to be their bitter foe. In 1631 ] He published : 1. * Liber Valorum et Deci- 
he suspended Blair and Livingstone from the marum ; being an Account of the Valuations 
ministry. Ussher interfered on their behalf, and Yearly Tenths of all such Ecclesiastical 
and they were restored. Next vear they j Benefices in England and Wales as now stand 
were proceeded against a^ain and deposea, , chargeable with the Payment of First-Fruits 
along with two otliers. Blair now travelled and Tenths . . . (Some Things necessary to be 
to London and obtained from the king such ! . . . performed by a Clergyman upon his ad- 
liberty as enabled them to resume their ^ mission t^ any Benefice), 8vo, London, 1711. 
ministry. But in 1634 the bishop cited them j Of this once useful compilation seven edi- 
again, and formally deposed them. There is ' tions appeared between 1723 and 1796, the 
extant an account of a remarkable conference ; best beinir that published as ' Thesaurus 



which took place between him and Blair on 
this occasion (printed by Reid, History of the 
Presbyterian Church in Irelandy from a manu- 
Bcript in Bibl. Jurid. Edin.) Shortly after- 
waras Echlin sickened. When the physician 
was called in and inquired what ailed him, 
it is said that for some time he refused to 
answer, but at length, speaking with great 
difficulty, replied, * Tis my conscience, man ! ' 
to which the doctor rejoined, * I have no cure 
for that ' (Blair, Autobiography). He died on 
17 July 1635, at the Abbacy, a house which 
he haa built for himself at Ardquin, near 
Portaferry, co. Down, and was buried at 
Ballyphilip close by. He left two sons and 
four daughters, many of whose descendants 
still live. 

[Genealogical Memoirs of the Echlin Family, by 
the Bey. J. R. Echlin ; Ware's Bishops of Ireland ; 
Blair*8 Autobiography ; Adair's True Narrative ; 
Raid's History of IVesbyterian Church in Ireland ; 
Scott's Fasti ; Cotton's Fasti ; Burke's Landed 
G«ntiy.] T. H. 

EOTON, JOHN (d, 1730), compiler, a 
native of Winchester, was employea in the 
fint-froits department of the office of Queen 

TOL. xn. 



Kerum Ecclesiasticarum,' 4to, London, 1754, 
and again in 1763, with additions by Browne 
Willis. In 1786 John Bacon (1738-1816) 
[q. v.], having changed the title or the book to 
* Liber Regis and made a few additions, pub- 
lished it as entirely his own work, witnout 
even revising Ecton's preface. He himself 
did not add one line of introduction, as is er- 
roneously stated in Nicholses * I-iterary Anec- 
dotes,' ix. 5 n. This conduct, for whicn Bacon 
and his publisher, John Nichols, deserved 
equal blame, was severely commented on in 
the ' Gentleman's Magazine ' for 1786 and 
1787 (vol. Ivi. pt, ii. 1027-8, vol. Ivii. pt. i. 
pp. 136, 304-6). 2. * A State of the Proceed- 
ings of the Corporation of the Govemours 
of the Bounty of Queen Anne for the Aug- 
mentation of the $faintenance of the Poor 
Clergy, from . . . 1704 to Christmas, 1718,' 
8vo, London, 1719; 2nd edition, *with a 
Continuation to Christmas, 1720,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1721. 

[Nichols's Lit. Aneod. iz. 5-7; Gough's British 
Topography, i. 117, 118, 131*; Cat. of Library 
of London Institution, i. 551.] G. G. 

EDBUBGE, Saint. [See Eadbubga.] 
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EDDI, iEDDE, or EDDIUS (Jl. 069), 
biographer, who assumed the name of Ste- 
phanus probably on taking orders, was brought 
into Northumbria by Bishop Wilfrith or Wil- 
frid when he returned from Canterbury in 
609. His special work was to teach the Ro- 
man methoa of chanting in the Northum- 
brian churches ; he acted as choirmaster of 
the diocese, and accordingly describes himself 
as * cantor* (PIddius, c. xiV.) He was pro- 
bably prt^sent at the synod of Onestrefeld, 
or Austerfield, in 702, in which Wilfrid was 
condemned, and accompanied him on his 
journey to Rome, whither he went to appeal 
against its decree. It has also been shown 
that there can be little doubt that he was an 
inmate of the monast ery of Ripon in 709, when 
Wilfrid spent his lost days there (RIine). 
At the request of Bishop Acca [q. v. J, Abbot 
Tatberht, and the congregation of Ripon, he 
wrote a * Life of Wilfrid/ a work in which 
he says his remembrance of the bishop was 
of great help to him. Although not written 
with any literary skill, and full of partisan- 
ship, it IS a work of the highest interest and 
value, and was probably used by Baeda. The 
date of the last event it records is 710, and 
as it is reasona])le to conclude that Eddi 
was at least twenty-five when he came into 
Northumbria, he must then have been fully 
sixty-six. The * Vita Wilfridi Episcopi auc- 
tore Eddio Stephano * was used by William 
of Malmesbury (Gestn PontiJwnm)\ it is not 
included in the ^Acta Sanctorum* of the 
liolliindists, and was first ])rinted by Mabil- 
lou in his ^ Acta SS. ( )r<linisS. Benedicti,' vol. 
iv. pt. i. p. <>;M, Irom a truuscript from the 
Cottonian MS., and later, with the help of a 
manuscript in t lie lilmirvof Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, by Gale in his ' Scriptores XV,' i. »^, and 
by Ciiles in * Vitje (^uorundam Sanctorum,* 
C'axton See. The latest edition is in the 
* Historians of the ( Miiireh of York,' i. 1, Rolls 
Ser., edited by the llev. James Uaine, who 
gives in his introduetion a full (lescri])tion of 
the work and such notices ot' its author as 
exist. 

[Vita "Wilfridi nuct. Evldio Stephano, Pnef, 
c. xiv.. sec Iutrn.1. \\ xxxi -^cj. (Rolls Ser.); 
Breda- Hist. Keel, iv.'i (Kngl. lli^^t. Soe.) ; Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury 's (lesta Pontificura, p. 210 
(Rolls Ser.); Raine's Fasti Khonicenses, p. 62.] 

W. H. 

EDELBURGE, Satxt. [See Ethel- 

EDEMA, GEr.ARD( 1051^ irCH):"), land- 
scape-painter, is stated to have b»vn a native 
of Frie.sland. Tie was a pu])il of Allart van 
Everdinpen, from whom he learnt to paint 
landscapes of a wild and savage nature, with 



a predilection for rocks and waterfalls. He 
came to England about 1670, in his eigh- 
teenth year, and shortly afterwards made an 
expedition to Norci'ay to collect suljects for 
his pictures. These travels he extended to 
Surinam in Dutch Guiana, the West Indies, 
the English colonies in America, and New- 
foundland. He returned to London with t 
great number of paintings representing the 
novel and unknown scenery which he had 
visited, and their Strang and awe-inspiring 
character earned him the name of 'the Stl- 
vator Rosa of the North.' He had no diffi- 
culty in disposing of any number of them to 
the merchants whose business was connected 
with those countries, and his landscapes were 
eagerly sought after by the nobility. Edema, 
having no talent for figures and buildings, 
was usually assisted in this line by Jan 
Wvck. Sir Richard Edgcumbe, being anxious 
to have a series of views of Mount-Edgcumbe 
painted for his house there, employedEdema, 
Wyck, and Vandevelde to execute them in 
concert. They remained some time at Mount- 
Edgcumbe, and produced several views which 
still exist. Unfort unately for Edema his pro- 
sperity led him into luxurious habits and to 
an inordinate love of the bottle, which caused 
his death at Richmond about 1700. Two 
landscapes by him are at Hampton Court. 
He was a clever painter, but owed his suc- 
cess to the novelty and interest of his sub- 
jects. Some authorities distinguish liim from 
a Nicholas Edema, livinjj at the same time, 
who visited Surinam for the purpose of paint- 
ing insects and plants, a line of art which ht* 
abandontid for landscapt?-])ainting. It seem? 
almost certain that there was only one painter 
of the name. 

[Kodgrave's Diet, of Artists; Walpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painting, ed. I>allawav and Womum; 
Vertue's MSS. (Unit. .Mas. Addit. MS. 23068^ 
&c.) ; Desi'amps's Vios des Peintres ; Immerzeel 
(and Knimni)Levens en Workt^u der Hollandscht- 
en VlaamsL'he Kuii«»ts».'hilders, &c. ; Nouvelle 
Biographie Generale.] L. C. 

EDEN, Sib ASHLEY (1831-1887), In- 
dian official, third son of Robert John Eden 
[q. v.], third lord Auckland and bish(2P of 
Rath and Wells, and nephew of George Eden 
[q. v.], earl of Auckland and governor-general 
ol India, was born at Hertingtbrdbury in 
Hertfordshire on 1.3 Nov. 1831. He was edu- 
cated first at Rugby and then at Winchester, 
until 1849, in which year he received a nomi- 
nation to the Indian civil ser\'ice. He spent 
1850 and 18.51 at the East India Company's 
college at Haileylmrv, hut did not pass out 
last of his term until December 18ol. In 
1852 he reached India, and was first posted 
as assistant to the magistrate and collector 
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of Kajshahi. In 1855 he was appointed 
assistant to the special commissioner for su^ 
pressing the Santal insurrection, and in this 
capacity showed both tact and courage. In 
1856 he was promoted to be magistrate at 
Moorshedabad, and during the Indian mutiny 
he did much to check sympathy with the revolt 
in that city. In 1860 Eden was appointed 
secretary to the government of Bengal and an 
ex-officio member of the Bengal legislative 
council. This post he held for eleven years, 
during the last part of Sir John Peter Grant's 
lieutenant-governorship, and throughout Sir 
Cecil Beadon's and Sir William Grey's terms 
of office. In 1860 Eden accompanied a force 
ordered to invade the hill state of Sikkim in 
the Himalayas, as political agent, and in 
March 1861 he signecl a treaty with the raja, 
which secured protection to travellers and 
free trade. This success caused Eden to be 
appointed special envoy to the hill state of 
Bhutan in 1863. He was accompanied by no 
armed force ; his demands were rejected ; and 
he was grossly insulted and forced to sign a 
treaty highly favourable to the Bhutias. This 
treaty was not ratified by the supreme govern- 
ment, and the Bhutan war was the result. In 
1871 Eden was appointed chief commissioner 
of British Burma, oeing the first civilian ever 
aent to govern that province. His term of 
office was signalised by many administrative 
reforms. In 1874 he was made aC.S.I., and 
in April 1877 he returned to Calcutta as 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, in succession 
to Sir Richard Temple. His government was 
prosperous and successful, and he was made 
a K.C.S.I. in 1878. His retirement from India 
on being appointed a member of the secretary 
of state s council in 1882 caused genuine re- 
gret among both the European and native 
communities of Calcutta, and his admirers 
founded in his honour the Eden Hospital for 
Women and Children in Calcutta. A more 
solid testimony to his memory is the Eden 
canal, which joins the Ganges and the Tista, 
and will effectually save the greater portion 
of Behar from famine. Eden was an assidu- 
ous attendant at the council of India for the 
remainder of his life. He died suddenly of 
paralysis on 9 July 1887. 

[East India Directories and India Lists ; Hun- 
tei?8 Imperial Gazetteer; Colonel Gawler's Moun- 
tain Wapffiure in Sikkim ; Rennie's BhutAn War ; 
obituary notices in the Times and Allen's Indian 
Mail.] H. M. S. 

EDEN, CHARLES PAGE (1807-1885), 
clerical author and editor, bom in or near 
Bristol in 1807, was third son of Thomas 
Eden, curate of St. Georffe's, Bristol, who died 
when Charles was an inmnt, leaving a widow 
and young family in poverty. Charles was 



educated at a day school at Bristol, and at the 
Royal Institution School at Liverpool. After- 
wards he was teacher for a time in a private 
school, conducted by his cousin, the Kev. J. 
Prince, and at Michaelmas 1825 went to Ox- 
ford as a Bible clerk at Oriel College. He was 
appointed to this office by the provost, Dr. 
Cfopleston [q. v.], and afterwards spoke of it as 
' a position calculated to guard him from idle- 
ness and expense.* He proceeded B.A. with a 
first class in classics in 1829 ; in the two fol- 
lowing years gained the prizes for the Ellerton 
theological essay and the chancellor's English 
essay; and in 1832, after two failures, was 
elected a fellow of his college, which was 
still one of the highest honours in the uni- 
versity. After his ordination (deacon 1833 
and priest 1834), he held several university 
and college offices, and in 1843 succeeded 
Mr. (afterwards Cardinal) Newman as vicar 
of St. Mary's. In 1850 he was presented by 
his college to the vicarage of Aberford, near 
Leeds, where in 1 852 he married Miss Landon, 
a daughter of his predecessor, and where he 
continued to discharge his duties as a parish 
priest with admirable zeal and activity till 
the close of his life in 1885. He was elected 
proctor three times in the convocation of the 
province of York (1809-74-80), and in 1870 
was preferred bv the archbishop to the pre- 
bendal stall of lliccall, whence ne was popu- 
larly called Canon Eden. His name Is favour- 
ably known in the theological and literary 
world for his editions (for the Library of 
Anglo-Catholic Theology") of Gunning on 
the * Paschal or Lent Fast, 1845, and of An- 
drewes's * Pattern of Catechistical Doctrine,' 
1846 ; and also especially in connection with 
the trade edition of Jeremy Taylor's Works, 
in 10 vols. 8vo. This Canon Eden began 
while he was residing at Oxford, and he 
finished vols, ii-viii. before he left the uni- 
versity in 1850; vols. ix. and x. were then 
published under the superintendence of the 
Kev. Alexander Taylor, who had previously 
assisted him ; and fiden finished the work by 
the publication in 1854 of the first volume, 
containing Heber's * Life of Jeremy Taylor,' 
indexes, &c. The text of this edition is the 
most critically correct; a ffreat number of 
references imnoticed bv Bishop Heber have 
been added and verified; it also includes two 
short pieces not found in Heber's edition, and 
omits three which have been pronounced to 
be spurious. In 1 855 Eden published a volume 
of sixteen * Sermons preached at St. Mary's 
in Oxford,' the first of which had been pri- 
vately printed in 1840 under the title of * Early 
Prayer,' and had excited much attention in 
the university from its tone of earnest and 
practical piety. He contributed to the * Tracts 
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fortheTimes' No. 3L>,M)n tlu» standing or- EDEN, Sir FREDERICK MORTOX 
dinances of rrtli^ion/ but was never a promi- (176<V-1809), writer on the state of the poor, 
nent member of the (so-called) Tractarian was the eldest son of Sir Robert Eden (cre- 
party, though in his theological opinions he ated a baronet in 1776), governor of Mary- 
was more inclined to that school than to any land, and grandson- of Sir Robert, third baiv>- 
other in the Anglican church. It is probable net of West Auckland. William Eden, first 
that certain peculiarities of manner, more lord Auckland [q. v.], was his uncle. HU 
than t(»mper, prevented his being appreciated - mother was Caroline Calvert, sister and co- 
so much as his abilities, learning, and piety heiress of the last Lord Baltimore. The date 
deserved. He died 14 Dec. 1885. ! of his birth is gathered firom an inscription 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Obituary in York- in the gallervof Ealing parish church, wht?re 
shire Post, repr. in (Juardian, 16 Dec. 1885; Ox- ' he was buried, which states that he diedatthe 
ford Univ. Ilenild, 2f) Doc. 1885; the late Dean ' ageoffortv-three. He entered Christ Church, 
Burgon in Guardian. 27 Jan. 1886. to he reprinted Oxford, wlherehe matriculated 19 April 17k3, 
with additions in Burgons Lives of Twelve (rood < aged 16 ' (FosTBR, Alumni O.i-on,) He pra- 
Men, as the earnest parish priest.] W. A. G. : ^uated B.A. Feb. 1787, and M.A. 27 Oct. 

EDEN, EMILY (1707-1 869), novelist and 1789 {Catalogue of Oxford Graduate*). In 
traveller, seventh daughter of William Eden, 1 792 he married the daughter of James Paul 
first baron Auckland [q. v.], was bom in Old Smith. The rest of his life appears to have 
Palace Yard, AV^stminster, on 3 March 1797. ' been spent in business, and m social and 
Incompanywith her sister, Frances Eden, she ' economical investigations. He was one of 
accompanied her brother, George Eden [q.v.], ' the founders and was afterwards chairman 
second baron Auckland, to India, and re- of the Globe Insurance Company (Walpdrd, 
mained with him in that country during his Insurance Ct/nlop.); and he died at the office 
term of office as governor-general from 1836 of the companv 14 Nov. 1809. He left five 
to 1842. After iier return to England she sons and two daughters; the eldest son. Sir 
publishtni in 1844* Portraits of the People and Frederick, third baronet, was killed at New 
Princes of India, 
Letters written 
Provinces of ludi 

Other editions of this work appeared in 1867 Eden is spoken of as a man of well-kVown 
and in 1872. In these volumes tlie visits be- benevolence of disposition, and his writinirs 
tween Lord Auckland and Uunjeet Singh are ' display a cultivated and scholarly mind. From 
recordod witli minute particulars. As a no- his humorous poem called * The Vision.' in 
velist she broujrht out two works, which , which he takes to task his friend Jonathan 
had a considerabh' sale, * Tlie Semi-detached Boucher ^q. v.] for being unduly engmi^«^i 
House, edited by Lady Theresa Lewis,' 1859, in etymological study, one might imatrino 
and ^ The Semi-attached Couple, by E. E.,' ' that his bent was not less to literatur»» than 
1860. She also rendered * Marion de VOrmc ' to political economy. His sole claim to fanw, 
into English blank verse. She was for many however, is the investigation which he mafle 
years a member of the best circles of societv into the state of the labouring classes in Eii^- 
m London, and her house, Eden Lodge, Upper ' land. He was led to the subject by the high 
Gore, Kensington, was frequented by all the ' prices of 1794 and 1795. Being a man of 
celebrities of the day. Her entertainments means, and earnestly interested in the subject, 
were morning reunions, her health not per- ' he performed the work with great thorough- 
mitting her to preside at dinner parties or ' ness. He visited and studied several parishes 
to keep late hours. More recently she pur- ' personally ; he had many correspondents, 
chasecl a residence, Fountain House, 5 Upper : clergymen and others ; and, for the rest, he 
Hill Street, Iticlmiond, Surrey, where she ' st^cured the 8er\'ices of * a remarkably faith- 
died, 5 Aug. 1860, and was buried in the ' ful and intelligent person, who has spent 
family vault at Beckenham, near Bromley ' more than a year in travelling from place to 
in Kent. Her eldest sister, Eleanor Agnes ' place for the express purpose of obtaining 
Eden, the first and only love of AVilham I exact information a^eeably to a set of queries 
Pitt, married, 1 June if 90, Robert, fourth with which I furnished tim' (nref. to The 
earl of Buckinghamshire, and died at East- State of the Poor). The three volumes which 
combe, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 15 Oct. I be published in 1797 (the year before Mal- 
1851 . I thus published the first edition of the * Essay 

[Register and Magazine of Biography (1869), ' «" Popidation '), when he was only thirty- 
ii. 147; Greville Memoirs, second series, i. 383, ' one years of age, form one of the classical 
ii: 128, 160; information from Lord Auckland.] works in economical literature, and are so 

G. C. B. ! rich in valuable facts, not to be found else- 
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where, that they can never pass out of date. | corps de sapeurs-pompiers of Paris, 1808. 
Karl Marx has said that Eden is * the only ; A letter of Eden s criticising a scheme of 
disciple of Adam Smith during the eighteenth Bentham's for annuity notes is found among 
century that produced any work of import- \ the Bentham MSS. (Brit. Miut. Addit. MSS, 
ance ' [Capital, Eng. trans, ii. 629). flow- . 31235), and Nichols prints two of his letters 
ever this may be, to no writer of the time j to Bishop Percy (Lit. Illwitrations, viii. 
have subsequent investigators been more in- | 355-6). 

^®^^V „ . . v ^ n:,, , , ! [Gent. Mjig. Ixxviii. 1178; Walford's Insur- 

. T^l ^oll^Y"^^ »8 a list of Eden s works : i anco Cj^clop.T Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Fosters Baro- 
1. * Ihe State of the Poor; or an History of ; netage.l G. P. M. 

the Labouring Classes in England from the \ 

Conquest to the jjresent period ; in which are i EDEN, GEORGE, Earl of AucsxAin) 
particularly considered their domestic eco- | (1784-1849), statesman and eovemor-general 
nomy with respect to diet, dress, fuel, and \ of India, second son of William Eden, first 
habitation; ana the various plans which, from . lord Auckland [q. v.], by Eleanor Elliot, 
time to time, have been proposed and adopted : sister of the first JEarl of Minto, was bom at 
for the relief of the poor, &c.,' 3 vols. 4to. I Eden Farm, near Beckenham in Kent, on 
Vol. i. contains the treatise on the poor ; ' 25 Aug. 1784. As a younger son he was at 
vol. ii. parochial reports relating to the ad- first intended for a professional career. He 
ministration of workhouses and houses of matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, 3 May 
industry, friendly societies, &c.; vol. iii. ' 1802, proceeded B.A. 1806, and M.A. 1808. 
parochial reports continued, and appendix He was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn on 
containing tables of prices, wages, &c. No. ! 13 May 1809. His elder brother, William 
18 of appendix is a catalogue of publications Frederick Elliot, M.P. for Woodstock, was 
on subjects relative to the poor. An abridged found drowned in the Thames on 19 Jan. 1810, 
translation of the work is found in vol. vii. and George succeeded to his brother's seat in 
of Duquesnoy's * Recueil de mdmoires sur les \ the House of Commons on 10 March. He sat 
4tabli8sementsdTiumanit6.' 2. * Porto- Bello : until the dissolution of 1812, and was re- 
or a plan for the improvement of the Port , elected for Woodstock in November 1813. On 
and City of London, plates, 1798. 3. * An 28 May 1814 he succeeded his father as second 
Estimate of the Number of the Inhabitants in Lord Auckland. His father, though in his 
Great Britain and Ireland,' 1800. Written i early days the intimate friend of Pitt, had en- 
while the CensusBill was before parliament ; tirely severed himself from the tory party in 
partly extracted from *The State of the Poor.' | 1804. The second Lord Aucklana had thus 
4. * Ob8er\'ation8 on Friendly Societies, for ; imbibed whig ideas. He voted and spoke 
the maintenance of the industrious classes , consistently with the whig party during the 
during sickness, infirm itv, old age, and other long period succeeding the battle of Waterloo, 



exigencies,' 1801. 5. * Light Letters on the 
Peace ; and on the Commerce and Manufac- 
tures of Great Britain,' 1802. Originally 
addressed to the * Porcupine ' newspaper and 
signed ' Philanglus.' 6. ' Brontes : a cento 
to the memory of the late Viscount Nelson, 
duke of Bronte, 1800,' anonymous ; in Latin 
hexameters. 7. ^ Address on the Maritime 
Rights of Great Britain,' 1807; 2nd edit, 
(containing 'suggestions on the measures 



when it remained in opposition. His constant 
attendance in the House of Lords and plain 
common sense commended him highly to the 
whig leaders, and when Lord Grey formed his 
reform ministry in November 1830 he gave 
Auckland a seat in his cabinet, with the offices 
of president of the board of trade and master of 
the mint. He proved himself a capable official. 
In July 1834 Earl Grey retired, followed by 
Sir James Graham, Lord Stanley, the Duke 



necessary to render the United Kingdom in- of Richmond, and the Earl of Ripon, and 



dependent of other countries for tiie most 



Lord Melbourne had to reconstitute the whig 



indispensablearticles now supplied by foreign ministry. Auckland was chosen to suc- 



commerce '), 1808. 8. * The Vision,' 1820, 
another edition 1828 ; addressed to the Rev. 
Jonathan Boucher. The notice in the ' Gent. 
Mag.' (June 1804) of Boucher is by Eden 

Spref. to Letters of Rich, Radcliffe and John 
ames, Oxford Hist. Soc. p. xiv). Walford 



ceed Sir James Graham as first lord of the 
admiralty. He went out of office with Lord 
Melbourne in December 1834, and returned 
to his old post in April 1835, after Sir Robert 
Peel's short administration, and was soon 
after made a G.C.B. But he did not long 



(^Inmrance Q/c^/><e6?ui,art.' Eden') mentions remain in office, for in September 1836 Lord 
also a pamphlet * On the Policy and Expe- Melbourne decided to revoke Sir Robert Peel's 
diencyof granting Insurance Charters,' 1806, i nomination of Lord Heytesbury to the go- 
and a proposal for the establishment in Lon- i vemor-generalship of India, and on his re- 
don of a fire brigade on the model of the commendation thecourt of directors accepted 
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Auckland as Lord William Bentinck^s suc- 
cessor. 

When Auckland reached Calcutta in Fe- 
bruary 1836, he found the government in the 
hands of Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Met- 
calfe, who as senior member of council had 
acted as govemor-j^eneral since the departure 
of Lord William Bentinck. Everything was 
perfectly quiet in India. Auckland's term of 
government might have been as uneventful 
as his predecessor's had he not decided to 
interfere in the affairs of Afghanistan. His 
uncle, Lord Minto, had first opened commu- 
nications with that country m 1809, when 
he had sent Mountstuart Elphinstone [q. v. J 
to form a defensive alliance with Shah onuja 
in his apprehension of French intrigues. In 
1837 Auckland sent Sir Alexander Bumes 
[q. v.] to Cabul on a somewhat similar mis- 
sion, though his apprehension was rather of 
Russian than of French intervention. Dost 
Muhammad, the able usurper, who had driven 
Shah Shuja into exile more than twenty years 
before, received Barnes courteously, but when 
he found that the English had no idea of help- 
ing him to recover Peshawur from the Sikhs, 
he promptly dismissed him from his court. It 
was then that Auckland adopted the policy 
of driving out Dost Muhammad and reinstat- 
ing Shah Shuja on the throne. It was said 
that this course was forced upon him by his 
advisers, but he cannot be acquitted of the 
blame of listeninff to them, and having al- 
lowed the outbreak of a foolish and eventually 
disastrous war. On 1 Oct. 1838 Auckland 
issued his manifesto dethroning Dost Muham- 
mad. Sir Henry Fane, the commander-in- 
chief, refused to have anything- to do with the 
operations, and it was left for Sir John Keane 
to enter Cabul on 6 Aug. 1839, and place Shiih 
Shuja on the throne again. The news of these 
operations was received with enthusiasm in 
England. Keane was made a peer, and Auck- 
land was created Lord Eden of Norwood, 
Surrey, and Earl of Auckland, on 21 Dec. 
1839. As he received much of the credit ac- 
cruing to the successful issue of the Afghan 
campaign of 1839, he must bear the blame 
of the disasters of 1841. He failed to recog- 
nise the weakness of Shah Shuja and the in- 
dependent character of the Afghans, and he 
allowed the garrison of Cabul to be reduced 
to a dangerously small force under the com- 
mand of an incompetent general [see Elphin- 
stone, Georgk William Keith]. He was 
still in ofHce when the catastrophe of Novem- 
ber 1841 took place, but was only holding 
office until the arrival of his successor; for 
Sir Robert Peel, on taking office in September 
1841. had not forgotten the slight put upon 
his nomination in 1836 by Lord Melbourne, 



and had at once sent letters to recall Auck- 
land. In February 1842 Lord EUenborouch 
arrived, and it was left to him to repair tne 
errors of Auckland's administration. Apait 
from his Afghan policy, Auckland had proved 
a good governor-general, for he was un- 
doubtedly an able official, and his visit to the 
north-western provinces during the famine of 
1838, and the relief works he sanctioned there, 
mark an epoch in the history of Indian &niiiies 
(see Htjiiteb, Imp, Gazetteer of Indiaj-sJ^l). 
On his return to England he allied himself 
again with the whig party. When Lord John 
Russell formed his admmistration in 1846, 
Auckland entered the cabinet as first lord of 
the admiralty. But his health had been under- 
mined by his residence in India, and on 30 Dec 

1 848 he was seized with a fit while out shooting 
with a party of friends, and died on 1 Jan. 

1849 at the Grange, near Alresford, Hamp- 
shire, the seat of Lord Ashburton. At the 
time of his death he was president of the 
Roval Asiatic Society, president of the senate 
of L'niversity College, London, vice-president 
of the HorticultunQ and Zoological Societies, 
and a trustee of the British Museum. He 
was buried at Beckenham on 6 Jan., and as he 
died unmarried the earldom of Auckland and 
the barony of Eden became extinct, but he was 
succeeded as Lord Auckland by his brother, 
Robert John Eden [q.v.],who was consecrated 
bishop of Sodor and Man in 1847, translated 
to the bishopric of Bath and Wells in 1854, 
and died in 1870. 

[Geut. JMjig. February 1849 ; Uigginbotliam's 
Men whom India has knoT*-n ; Journal in India 
in 1837 and 1838 by the Hon. Eleanor Edeu, 
Lord Auckland's sister. On Auckland's Afghan 
poliov the best book is Sir J. W. Kaye*s History 
of the ^ifghan War.] H. M. S. 

EDEN, HENRY (1797-1888), admiral, 
fourth son of Thomas Eden, deputy auditor 
of Greenwich Hospital, and cousin of George 
Eden, first earl of Auckland [q. v.], entered 
the na^-y in 1811 on board the Acasta, in 
which he ser\'ed on the North American sta- 
tion till August 1815. He was shortly after- 
wards appointed to the Alceste frigate, com- 
manded by Captain Murray Maxwell [q. v.l, 
which sailed from Spithead in P'ebruary 1816, 
carryinff out Lord Amherst as ambassador to 
China [see Amherst, AViluam: Pitt, Earl 
Amhekst]. The iVlceste was wrecked in 
Caspar Straits on 18 Feb. 1817, and Eden, 
with the other officers and the ship's com- 
pany, together with the embassy, returned to 
England in a chartered merchant ship. In 
October he was made lieutenant, ancl after 
serving for two years in the Liffey on the 
coast of Portugal was in June 1820 appointed 
flag-Ueutenant to his brother-in-law, Sir Gra- 
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ham Moore [q. v.], then commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean. In October 1821 he 
was promot-ed to the command of the Chan- 
ticleer, from which, in July 1822, he was 
moved to the Martin, and was employed for 
the next two years on the coast of Greece 
during the Greek revolution. In April 1827 
he was advanced to post rank, and from 1832 
to 1885 conunanded the Conway frigate on 
the home station, and afterwards on the coast 
of South America. From 1839 to 1842 he 
served as fla^-captain to Sir Graham Moore, 
oommander-m-chief at Plymouth, and in May 
1844 was appointed to the Collingwood, fit- 
ting for the Pacific as fiaeship of Sir George 
Francis Sejrmour [q. v.] llis health, however, 
obliged him to resign the command before the 
ship sailed, and he had no further service afloat. 
From 1846 to 1848 he was private secretary 
to his cousin, Lord Auckland, then first lord 
of the admiralty; from 1848 to 1853 was 
superintendent of Woolwich dockyard, and 
was a lord of the admiralty from 1855 to 
1858. He became rear-admiral 7 Aug. 1854, 
vice-admiral 11 Feb. 1861, and admiral 
16 Sept. 1864 ; but after his retirement from 
the board, where the name of Eden had long 
been a potent spell, had no active connection 
with the navy. In his retirement he lived 
for the most part at Gillingham Hall in Nor- 
folk, where he died on 30 Jan. 1888. He 
married in 1849 the daughter of Lieutenant- 
ppeneral Lord George Beresford, but left no 
issue. 

[O'Byme's Nav. Biog. Diet. ; Forster's Peer- 
age; Navy Lists; Times, 2 Feb. 1888.] 

J. iv. L. 

EDEN, MORTON, first Baron Henley 
(1752-1830), diplomatist, fifth and youngest 
son of Sir Kobert Eden, third baronet, was 
bom 8 July 1752. He matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, 13 July 1770, took no degree, 
and at the age of tvi^enty-four entered upon a 
diplomatic career. Appointed minister pleni- 
potentiary to the electoral (now royal) court 
of Bavana, and minister at the diet of Ha- 
tisbon, 10 Oct. 1776, he soon gave such satis- 
faction in his ofiice that in February 1779 
he was transferred to Copenhagen, with the 
style of envoy extraordinary. Three years 
later he was removed to Dresden. In 1783 
he came over to England and was married 
to Lady Elizabeth I^nley, fifth daughter of 
Kobert, earl of Northington, and coheiress 
to her brother Robert, the second and last 
earl. Henlev returned to Dresden, and 
was advanced to the dignity of minister 
plenipotentiary, continuing in his post until 
1791. He was then appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
Dut was appointed before the close of the year 



envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the court of Berlin. He was no- 
minated a knight of the Bath in 1791, and at 
the special request of Georpe IH was publicly 
invested with the insigma of the order by 
the king of Prussia, 1 Jan. 1793. In this 
year he proceeded to Vienna as ambassador 
to the emperor of Austria ; and in 1794 he 
was sworn in a privy councillor, and des- 
patched to Madria as ambassador extraordi- 
nary. The British government, however, 
soon had need of his services in the east of 
Europe, and in the same year (1794) he was 
reappointed envoy extraordinary to Vienna. 
He remained in the Austrian capital for five 
years. On his retirement from the public 
service in November 1799 he was created a 

Ser of Ireland, under the title of Baron 
enley of Chardstock, Dorsetshire. He 
died 6 Dec. 1830. He had issue three sons 
and one daughter. His eldest son, Frederick, 
died in 1823. His second son, Kobert, second 
Baron Henley, is noticed below. Henley took 
a considerable interest in scientific questions, 
and was a fellow of the Koyal Society. 

[Annual Register, 1830; Gent. Mag. 1831; 
Foster 8 Alumni Oxon.] G. B. S. 

EDEN, RICHAKD (1521 P-1576), trans- 
lator, was bom in Hereiordshire about 1521, 
and studied at Queens' College, Cambridge, 
1535-44, imder Sir Thomas Smith ; held a 
position in the treasury 1544-6, and married 
in the following year. He was private secre- 
tarv to Sir W. Cecil, 1552. He published 
in 1553 a translation of Miinster*s ' Cosmo- 
graphy.* Next year he obtained a place in 
the English treasury of the l^rince of Spain, 
and in 1555 published his great work, 'The 
Decades of the Newe Worlde, or West India,' 
a collection of travels of great interest, trans- 
lated from many sources, part of which, ' The 
Travels of Lewes Vertomannus, 1503,* is 
reprinted in Hakluyt's • Voyages * (i\. 547, 
edit. 1811). Hereupon he was cited by 
Thomas Watson, bishop of Lincoln, before 
Bishop Gardiner, for heresy, but escaped with 
the loss of his office. 

In 1559 he revised Oeminus^s * Anatomy,' 
and two years later translated Martin Cortes's 
* Arte de Navigar,' to which he wrote a pre- 
face. A letter of his to Sir W. Cecil is pub- 
lished in Halliwell's ' Letters on Scientific 
Subjects.' He entered the service of Jean 
de Ferridres, vidame of Chartres, in 1562, 
whom he accompanied to Havre, and then 
to Paris and Germany. In 1569 he came 
to London, returning next year to Paris, 
and after narrowly escaping the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, he reacned London in 
1573, when the vidame petitioned Elizabeth, 
unsuccessfully, to admit Eden as one of the 
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in character, he was a fi^ood and sound, rather 
than a hrilliant. preacher. He was on the 
most intimate terms of friendship with Aich- 



* poor knights of Windsor/ In 1574 he trans- 
lated John Taisner's * l)e Natura Magnetis/ 
in the dedication of which, addressed to Sir 

AV. Winter, he alhides to the death of Se- I hishop Lancley and Bishops Blomfield, Sel- 
bastian C-abot. This book and his transla- wyn, Hamilton, and Wilberforce, the la«t of 
tion of Ludovico Barthema^s * Travels in the ! whom said that his power of surmounting 
East in 1503' were posthumously published difficulties was just that of his ability at 
by R. Willes in 1577, under the title * The school to jump over anything that he could 
History of Travayle in the East and West : reach with his nose. Among hia most notice- 
Indies,^ &c. Eden died in 1576, having | able public acts were his cordial recognitioo 
achieved great reputation as a scholar and of M. Lovson (Pere Hyacinthe); his co-ope- 
man of science. ; ration with the Duke of Buccleuch in re- 

[Arber's First Three English Books on America, moving the disabilities of Scottish orders in 
1885, pp. xxxviii-xl\'iii ; Cooper's AthensB Can- ' the ministry of the church of England; his 
tabrigienses, 1861, ii. 2 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. 1824, ■ labours to promote union with the Eastern 
i. 329; Tanners Bibl. Brit. 1748; Biddle's i church ; and his enlbting Archbishop Lang^ 
Mt^moirs of Sebastian Cabot, 1832, pp. 62-70 ; ley to take part in the foundation of Invtf- 




phrey ho is called John ; Tanner erroneously 
distiugiiishes John from Richard); Brit. Mus. 



vice in the presbj-terian chapel of Glengarry, 



Cat. ; W. 01dj>B Brit. Libr. 1738 pp. 139, 1 ii InvemesMtire, was perhaps due less to the 
je„-j '' NDFP somewhat Erastian tone which uniformly 

*^ X . . . . pervaded Eden's politicid acts than to the 

EDEN, ROBERT (1804-1886), bishop of mollifying effect produced by the personal 
Moray, Rosa, and Caithness, the third son of i visit of TVilberforce. 



Sir P'rederick Morton P^den [q. v.], was bom 
2 Sept. 1W>4 and educated at A\estminster 
School and Clirist Church, Oxford. He took 
a third class in classics in 1826 and proceeded 
U.A. in 1827. Ordained deacon and priest 
by the Bishop of Gloucester in 1828, he served 



Not the least ser%'ice rendered bjtheprinma 
to the Scottish church was in 1876. Large 
and excited meetings of its members were 
held in Edinburgh for the purpose of re- 
modelling the whole financial system of the 
church. The Church Society, the creation 



successively the curacies of AVeston-under- of the popular Dean Ramsay, had long shown 
I'dpe in Gloucestorshire, and Me.<sing and i signs of inability to cope with the growing 
IVldon ill Essex, and became rector of JA'igli j wants of the church. A small body of re- 
in KsvSex in 1887. Here, on the resignation ! formers aimed at replacing this society by an 
of Bislinp Low, he nccei)ted the oiler of the ' organisation which should represent every 
Scottish see of Mornynnn Ross; he wa.«^ conse- i congregation, and those who had worked hard 
crated nt St. Piiurs, Kdinbnrgh,9 March 1851 . and generously on the old lines were opposed 
On this oocasi(^n his university conferred on to this. The result, therefore, depended on 
him the degree of D.l). In 1 8()2 he was elected ' the view which the primus would take. He 
primus of the Scottish church, in succession I threw in his lot with the n? formers, and aim- 
to Bishop IVrrot. In 1827 he married Emma, i posed many heated debates by his courtly 
daughter of Justice Allan Park, by whom he suavity and excellent knowle<lge of business, 
had five sons and five daughters. He died ^ The new financial lx>dy thus formetl, known 
peacefully on the evening of 26 Aug. 1886, as the Representative Church Council, has 
at his oflicial residence in Inverness. been so successful as to justify liis action. 

The progress which Scottish episcopacy Eden was perhaps a better primus than 
made in his time must be attributed largely diocesan bishop. Ilis bonhomie and love 
to his inlhience. He had given up a com- ' of tellingjocose stories somewhat scared strict 

which, said 
feel proud of 

_. _ . , , verv telling. 

where there was no settled residence. His ^ ^fheologically he was a moderate higli church- 
I)ro-cathedral was a small cottage, fitted up man, politically an uncompromising torv. 
as a mission chapel, on the bank of the river ' His published works comprised : 1. 'fhree 
Ness. During his tenure he quadnipltKl the tracts against Wesleyan methodism, pub- 
income of the see, founded the beautiful ; lished before his episcopate began. 2. Four 




cathedral of St. Andrew in Inverness, and 
was mainly instrumental in securing a resi- 
dence for his successor. Dignified and firm 



charges. 3. A'arious sermons in defence of 
Scottish episcopacy. 4. MisceUaneous ser- 
mons on the Prayer Book, on the * Inter- 
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nationRl Sdciety of Workmen,' oiid ngainat 
teelotalifiin. 5. 'Impressions of a llecent 
Visit to KiisBiB, a LpTicr adtlreBsed to Chan- 
cellor Massinfcberd, c.n Intercommunion with 
the EaBtem Orthodox Church,' IftW. In ad- 
dition to these he wrote prefaces to Sir. 
Shuttc's traoslation of the ' Ilpliotropium,' 
and to Count Tolstofs ' Romanism in Russia.' 
[Times; Gunnliim ; Church Times; Sents- 
nsn; Crwkford's Clmail Directory; personal 
recoUectioDB from ont of Eden's clercT.I 

W.I!. 

EDEN, nOBERT IIEXLEY, second 
Baron Heslbi (irf^O-lBJl), second but 
eldest surviving son of the first baron, Sfnr- 
ton Eden [q. v.], was hf>rn in IT^a, malricu- 
Uted at Chnst Church, Oxford, ^4 Oct. 1 hO", 
where he proceeded R.A. in 181 1 and Kt.A. 
in 1814. lie was cnlled to the bar at Lin- 
coln's Inn the latter vear, was for some time 
• commissioner of bunltrupls, and in March 
1826 wsa made a muster in chancer^'. Tliis 
office he held until IH4U,when it iH-'camsap- 

Cnt that a mental disorder incapacitated 
for its duties, lie was M.P. for Fowey 
from 1826 to 1830. Henley eucceeded his 
bther in the peeral.1^ ti Dec. 1830, and he 
aasumed the name ol Henley only in comme- 
moration of his malcmal ancestors, by royal 
license dated 31 Merch following. In 1823 
Henley published two volumes of the deci- 
HOnacuT his grandfather, IjordNorthington, in 
the court of chancerv ; and some years latei 
(1831) he issued a' 'Memoir of the Life of 
Robert Henley, Earl of Northington, Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain.' As a 
lawyer Henley was distinguished for the 
special attention he pnid to the bonkruptcy 
laws. In 1825 he jiublished 'A l>ractical 
Treatise on the Bankrupt Law as amended 
under the new Act of Q George IV ; ' and 
this was succeeded in 1833 by ' A Digest of 
the Banlcropt Law, with an Appendix of 
Precedents framed with reference to the new 
Act of 1 & 2 William IV.' Henley also 
devoted much attention to the subject of a 
reform of the English church ; end in 1834 
he put forward ' A Plan for a Now Arrange- 
ment and Increase in Number of the £ho- 
ceses of England ami Wales.' In this work 
the author showed the urgent want of an 
increase of bisboprir?, and endeavoured to 
indicate how existing incongruities might be 
removed. Heheldthatparliamentwasbound 
to advance so much as n*oiild maintain a resi- 
dent minister in every pnrish in the kingdom, 
and would in towns support b parochial mi- 
niater for every four thousand souls. Henley 
died at his residence in Whitehall Place 
1 Feb. 1811. He Eiarried in 1824 Ilatriel, 
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third dniighler of the first Sir Robert Peel. 
He had i^aiie four sons, the eldest uf whom, 
the Right Ilon. Anthony Henley, succeeded 
him in the barony. 

[Oent. UHg. 1841 ; Ann. Iteg. 1841 ; Lord 
Henloj's books, 1823-34; Fosier'g Alnmiii 
OzonienssB.] Q. B. S. 

EDEN, HOBERT JOHN, tliird BAKOsf 
Auckland (179y-1870), bishop of Bath and 
WellSjthirdsonofWilliam Eden, first boron 
Auckliind [q. r.l, and younger brother of 
George Eden, eatl of Auckland [q. v.], was 
bom at Eden Farm, Beekenham, Kent, on 
lOJuly 1799, and sent to Etonin 1814. Ha 
aft erwurds went to Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded M.A. in 1819, 
andB.D. andD.D. inlH47. He was rector 
of Eyam, Derbjishire, from 1823 to 1825; 
rector of Herlingfordburj-, Hertfordshire, 
&om 1825 to 18,36; and vicar of Battersea 
from 1835 to 1847. He was likewise chap- 
lain to WiUiam IV from 1831 to 1887, and 
chaplain to Queen Victoria from 1837 to 
1847. On 23 May 1847 he was consecrated 
bishop of Sodor and Man, and installed at 
Castletown on '29 June. t)u the death, 1 Jan. 



tbinl Baron Auckland. On 3 June 1854 he 
was translated to the see of Bath and Wells, 
which he held until his resignation, 6 Sept. 
1869. He died at the p(dace_, Wella, on 
25 April 1870, and was buried in the Palm 
churcliyBrd, near the cathedral, on 29 April, 
He was moderato in his views, but inclining 
to the high church school. He married, on 
15 Sept. 1825, Mary, eldest daughter of 
Francis Edward Hurt of Alderwastey, Derby- 
shire, by whom he had a numerous family. 
She died on 25 Nov. 1872. He was the 
author of: 1. 'A letter to the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells on the subject of the recent 
Restoration of the Parish Churcli of Kings- 
bury Kpiscopi, by George Parsons, with his 
Ixirdship'8Reply,'1854, 2. 'Chargesof the 
Bishop of Bath and WelU,' 3 vols. 1855, 1868, 
and 1861 , 3, 'The Journal and Correspond- 
ence of William, Lord Auckland, edited by 
the Bishop of Bath and WeUs," 1860. 

[Illuetr. London Kbits, 7 May 1870, pp. 488, 
490, with poHmit ; Times, 27 April 1870, p. 12 ; 
Buth Chronicls, 28 April 187'), p. Csod S May. 
p, 7; Oreville Memoirs, second series, i. 131, 
Ifil, ii. 86.] 0. C. B. 

EDEN, THOMAS, LL.D. (rf. 1646), mas- 
ter of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, the youngest 
son of Richard Eden of South Hanningfield, 
Essex, by Margaret, daughter of Christopher 
Payton, esq^,. of Bury St, Edmunds, Suffolk, 
was born m the south part of Sudbury, 
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within the county of Essex. From Sudburj- 
school he wa« sent to Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, whence he migrated to Trinity Hall, 
of which house he was admitted a scholar 
31 Dec. 1596. He was elected to a fellow- 
ship 10 July 1599, and afterwards he held 
for many years the office of reader of the 
civil law in his college. On 10 Nov. 1613, 
being then LL.B., he was chosen to succeed 
Dr. Clement Corbet as professor of law in 
Gresham College, London (Wa.kd, GresJiam 
Professors^ p. 240). In March 1614-15 he 
held a disputation for the degree of LL.D. 
with great applause before James I at Cam- 
bridge, and he was created doctor in the fol- 
lowing year. On 4 Nov. 1615 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the College of Advo- 
cates at Doctors* Commons (Coote, English 
Civilians^ p. 73). 

He was returned as one of the burgesses 
for the university of Cambridge to the par- 
liament of 6 Feb. 1625-6, and subsequently 
re-elected to the parliaments of 17 March 
1627-8, 13 April 1640, and 3 Nov. 1640 
(the Long parliament). On 4 Sept. 1626 he 
was chosen master of Trinity Hall on the re- 
signation of Dr. Corbet. He was appointed 
chancellor of the diocese of Ely in 1630, and 
he was also commissary of Westminster, Bury 
St. Edmunds, and Sudbury, and one of the 
masters in chancery. He resigned his pro- 
fessorship at Gresham College 27 July 1640. 
On 3 May 1041 he joined with those mem- 
bers of the House of Commons who took the 
protestation. The speaker informed the house 
on 7 Sept. 1642 that he had received com- 
mission from Dr. Eden, who had been long 
sick of an ague, to acquaint the house that 
as formerly he had lent the house 1,000/. 

* in time of streight,' and had adventured 
500/. for Ireland, so he was also willing 
now to lend 200/. for the service of the 
king and parliament according to the pro- 
positions (^Commons' Journals, ii. 70). On 
28 Feb. 1043-4 he took the solemn na- 
tional league and covenant (ib, iii. 410). In 
April 1645 he was one of the committee 
of parliament, consisting of sLx peers and 
twelve commoners, which was appointed by 
the two houses to manage the aihiirs of the 
admiralty. He died in I^ndon on 18 July 
1645, and was buried on 2 Aug. in the chapel 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where a mural 
monument with a Latin inscription was 
erected to his memory. The Latin oration 
delivered at his funeral by Thomas Exton, 
afterwards a knight, is printed in AVard's 

* Gresham Professors,* appendix, p. 09, and 
two English elegies on his death are pre- 
served in the British Museum (Lansd. MS. 
98, ff. 195, 196). 



Eden, who is highly commended aa an. 
advocate by Fuller, was a munificent bene- 
factor to Trinity HalL He left in manu- 
script : 1. * Notee in regulas juris.' 2. * Libo' 
observationum.' 3. 'Liber articulorum.' 
4. ' Loci communes.' 

[^Cole*s Athens Gantabr. £. 7 ; Cole's Manu- 
scripts, vi. 88, 93, 94, 108, 109 ; List of Memben 
of Parliament (ofQctal return), i. 468, 474, 480, 
485 ; Willis's Notitia Parliamentaria, toL iiu pt. 
ii. pp. 230, 241; Carter's Cambridge, pp. 101,106, 
109 ; Calendars of State Papers, Dom. (163d-6) 
index, (1636-7) p. 432, (1637) pp. 188(2), 423, 
(1637-8) p. 316, (1638-9) p. 590, (1639) p. 867. 
(1639-40) pp. 270. 272-4, 277. 278, 281, 286, 
287. 662, (1641-3) pp. 4, 34, 629; Lloyd's 
Memoires (1677), p. 693; Puller's Worthies 
(Nichols), i. 367 ; fleame's Textos Boffensis, 
append, p. 403 ; HarL MSS. 376 art. 30, 378 
art. 36. 689 art 18; Eennett's MS. 61, f. 44; 
Hervey's Visitation of Suffolke (Howard), pp. 
13-16. 19.] T. a 

EDEN, WILUAM, first Lord AirciLLA5i) 
(1744-1814),state8man and diplomatist, third 
son of Sir Robert Eden, thurd baronet, of 
Windlestone Hall, Durham, by Mary, sister 
and coheiress of Morton Davison of Bcsamish, 
Durham, was bom on 3 April 1744. He was 
educated at Eton, where he became an inti- 
mate friend of the Earl of Carlisle, and pro- 
ceeded to Oxford in 1763 as a student of 
CHirist Church. His university career was 
full of brilliant promise, and he proceeded 
B.A. in 1765, and M.A. in 1768. He then 
read law in London and was eventually called 
to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1769. He 
studied his profession diligently, and soon be- 
came known as one of tne most promisinj^ 
yoimff men in London ; and in 1772, in which 
year ne published his * Principles of Penal 
Law,* he was selected to fill the office of under 
secretary of state. After his acceptance of 
this appointment he gave up his legal for a 
political career, and in 1774 he entered the 
House of Commons as M.P. for Woodstock. 
He devoted himself from the first to legal and 
economical questions, and soon became an 
acknowledged authority on these subjects, on 
which he spoke frequently, and he was there- 
fore selected as one of the first lords of the 
board of trade and plantations when that 
board was instituted in 1776 to regulate 
British trade. In that year he strengthened 
his political position by marrying Eleanor 
Elliot, the only sister of Sir (Gilbert EUiot, 
afterwards Earl of Minto, and by his famous 
speech on punishments in the House of Com- 
mons, in which he proposed the substitution of 
hard labour for transportation to America. 
In 1778 he was re-elected for Woodstock, and 
in that year was appointed one of the five 
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commissioners sent to America to try and 
settle the disturbances there, and on his re- 
turn he published * Four Letters to the Earl 
of Carlisle/ who had been chief of the com- 
mission , on the spirit of party, the circum- 
stances of the war, raising supplies, and free 
trade with Ireland, which had a very great 
success. In 1780 he accompanied his old 
school friend, the Earl of Carlisle, when he 
went to Ireland as viceroy, in the capacity of 
chief secretary; and he was sworn of the 
pnyy council m that country and elected to 
Its House of Commons as M.P. for Dun- 
gannon. While in Ireland he devoted him- 
self chiefly to the economical questions, which 
he thoroughly understood, and not only car- 
ried out the limited measure of free trade 
which was then passed, but established the 
National Bank of Ireland, on the lines of the 
Bank of England. He resigned his office with 
Lord Carlisle in April 1782, but again entered 
the ministry in April 1783 — when Lord Shel- 
bume became pnme minister, with Pitt as 
chancellor of the exchequer — as vice-treasurer 
of Ireland, when he was sworn of the English 
privy council. He attached himself closely 
to Pitt, whose economical ideas agreed well 
with his own, and went out of office with him 
on the resignation of the Shelbume ministry 
before the coalition of Fox and Lord North in 
December 1783. In the following year he lost 
his seat for Woodstock, but was elected for 
Heytesbury, and with Pitt's return to office 
began the most important period of Eden's 
career. He was agam made a lord of the com- 
mittee of council on trade and plantations, 
but his work was for the future rather as a 
diplomatist than a statesman. Pitt was de- 
termined to inaujzurate gpreat financial re- 
forms, and one 01 his grandest conceptions 
for the benefit of Engli^ trade was the com- 
mercial treaty with France. To negotiate this 
treaty Pitt selected Eden, and sent him as 
special envoy to Versailles for the purpose in 
1786. The affair was difficult and intricate ; 
French thinkers were all in favour of the 
treaty, firom the influence in favour of free 
trade which had been excited by the school of 
political economists, known as the physio- 
crats, but French statesmen were not so ready, 
and though Eden and Dupont de Nemours, 
the French delegate, quickly agreed as to the 
terms of the treaty, the French ministry made 
many difficulties and long hesitated to con- 
firm the arrangements proposed. At last, in 
September 1786, the great treaty was signed, 
followed in January 1787 by a commercial 
convention, in August 1787 by an agreement 
settling the dbputes of the French and English 
East India Companies, and in November 1787 
by a treaty settling the attitude of France 



and England towards Holland, by which the 
authority of the stadtholder was confirmed 
and the legion of the volunteers of Maillebois 
was withdrawn. In all these difficult negotia- 
tions Eden gave the greatest satisfaction to 
Pitt, and showed that he possessed the most 
essential qualities of a diplomatist, tact and 
patience. On his return to England he pub- 
lished one of his most curious and interesting 
works, his ' History of New Holland,' and in 
1788 he was sent as special ambassador extra- 
ordinary to Madrid. The attitude of Spain 
was by no means friendly, though there was 
no open rupture, and Eden, after doing his 
best to improve matters, returned to Paris, 
where he had to defend his commercial treaty 
with the new ministry brought into power by 
the early events of the French revolution, and 
finally to England, when he was raised to the 
Irish peerage as Baron Auckland on 18 Nov. 
1789. He was next sent on a commercial 
mission to the United States of America, and 
in 1790 to Holland, where he obtained the 
despatch of a Dutch squadron to join the fleet 
known in English naval history as the Spanish 
armament, which was ^ot ready by Pitt at the 
time of the dispute with Spain on the ques- 
tion of Nootka Soimd. In December 1790 he 
concluded a treaty on the settlement of Hol- 
land with the emperor Leopold and the king 
of Prussia confirming the arrangements made 
by Lord Malmesbury in 1788, and he re- 
mained at the Hague as ambassador extra- 
ordinary throughout the troublous years 1791, 
1792, 1793, when the events of the French 
revolution were agitating Europe. The poli- 
tical position was extremely critical in Hol- 
land and Belgium, and the latter country 
was overrun by the army of Dumouriez in 
the later months of 1792, when that general 
even threatened Holland. The successes of 
the Prince of Coburg and the Duke of York 
in 1793 were believed to have removed all 
da^er, and in that year Auckland returned 
to England and retired from diplomatic life. 
He received a pension of 2,300/. a year, and 
was created a peer of Great Britain as Lord 
Auckland of West Auckland, Durham, on 
22 May 1793. Though retired from diplo- 
macy, Auckland yet exercised a very great in- 
fluence on political afiairs from his known 
intimacy with Pitt, whose Kentish seat at 
Hayes was close to his own at Eden Farm, 
and the great statesman was commonly be- 
lieved to entertain sentiments of afiection for 
Auckland's eldest daughter, the Hon. Eleanor 
Eden, who afterwanfi married the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. This intimacy drew great 
attention to a pamphlet published by Auck- 
land, 'Remarks on the Apparent Circum- 
stances of the War,' which was supposed to 
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embody the opinions of Pitt liimself. In to his death held in great admiration at 
1796 be was electa chancellor of the Man- court, not only for his preaching, but most 
schal College, Aberdeen, in succession to Lord excellent and polite discourse.' &e was pre- 
Mansfield, and in 1798 he again entered the j sented to the rectory of Upton-upon-Sevem, 
ministry as joint postmaster-general. He I Worcestershire, 21 Dec. 1598 (^AfiH, Wor- 
continued to support Pitt, especially in his cestershirey ii. 448). James I, whose chaplain 
measure of bringing about the union with , he became, appointed him a translator of the 
Ireland and the abolition of the Irish parlia- , Bible, and he was one of those divines who 
ment, and resigned with his friend in 1801, 1 assembled at Oxford and took for their share 
when the king refused to consent to Pitt's of the work the four gospels, the Acts (A 
emancipation of the Irish catholics. After the Apostles, and the Book of RevelatioiL 
this date Auckland entirely withdrew from He did not live to witness the commence- 
politics. He refused to join Pitt's second ad- ! ment of the undertaking, dying at Worce*- 
ministration in 1804, and his relations with 1 ter 19 Nov. 1604. He was buried in the 
the great statesman at this time were very ! chapel at the east end of the cathedral choir, 
strained, it was said, for personal reasons. 1 Upon the tomb erected to him by his widow, 
He lived quietly at Eden Farm, Beckenham, | Margaret, a daughter of Dr. Herbert West- 
Kent, and experienced a great sorrow in 1810 | phalmg, bishop of Hereford, is inscribed a 
by the death of his eldest son, AVilliam Fre- , punning epitaph in verse in the form of a 
derick Eden, who was found drowned in the 1 aialog^e between the monument (Lapis) 
Thames on 24 F>b. 1810. Auckland never re- and a traveller (Viator) meditating^ among 
covered from the shock caused by this cata- | the tombs (inscription and plate inTuoMAS, 
strophe, and died suddenly of heart disease at I <SMrf6y of Cathedral Church of Worcttter^ 
breakfast onthemoming of 28 May 1814, lea V- . pp. 47,48; cf. Willis, iS^i*rr«y of Cathedralty 
ing, with eight daughters, two sons, George j li. 659). 

[q. v.] his successor, who aft^r being governor- | Edes spent his younger years, relates Wood, 
general of India was created Earl of Auckland , * in poetical fancies and composing of plays, 
in 1839, and Robert John [(j. v.], third lord i mostly tragedies.' He was the reputed au- 
Auckland, and bishop of Bath and. Wells from thor of 'Julius Caesar,' a tragedy acted at 
1854 to 1869, who edited his father's journals ' Christ Church in 1582. When his intimate 
and correspondence. I friend, Dr. Toby Mathew rQ- v.], was aboat 

[The Journals and Correspondence of William, ' to remove to the deanery of Durham in 1584, 
Lord Anckland, edited by his son, the Bishop of -Edes intended to have him on his way 
Bath and Wills, 4 voK 1860-2; Gent. Mag. thither for one day's journey; but so betrayed 
June and August 1814.] H. M. S. : were they by the sweetness of each others 

I company that he not only brought him to 

EDES or EEDES, RICHARD (1555- , Durham, but for a pleasant penance wrote 
1(504), doan of Worcester, was born pro- their whole journey in Latin verse, entitled 
bably in Bedfordshire in 1555 of an old family ** Iter Boreale," several copies of which did 
which had been long- seated at Sewell in , afterwards fly abroad '(Wood, -4f^e?i«e 0.fow., 
that county, and ^ being made full ripe for ed. Bliss, i. 749-50). A copy of this poem 
tlie university in Westminster School,' was is among the Rawlinson MSS. at the 
elected student of Christ Church, Oxford, in , Bodleian Library, B. 223, and another in 
1571, whtTo lie proceeded B.A. 17 Dec. 1574, Wood's collection, No. 8553. The British 
M.A. 2 Mav 15/8 (Wood, Faj^fi O.rofi., ed. Museum copv, entitled * Musie Boreales,' is 
Bliss, i. 195, '209). Then taking orders *he , Addit. MS. 30352. In Addit. MS. 22583, 
bpcame,' says Wood, ' a most noted and cele- ff. 47, 52, 66, 74, are verses addressed to Ekles 




)0). In 1584 he became prebendary of manuscript collections of the poetry of his 
Yotminster Prima in the church of Sarum. day. Several are to be found in Rawl. Poet. 




became prebendary of Preston in Hereford 
Cathedral 17 Jan.* 1589-90 (ib. i. 521), and 
treasurer of that cathedral 22 Aug. 1596 {ib. 
i. 490). He was also chaplain to the qiieen. 
On 19 June 1597 he was made dean of \Vor- 
cester {ib, iii. 71), * being then and ever after 



1604, and * Three Sermons,' 4to, London, 1627. 
His picture was placed among those of other 
noted di\ine8 in the school galleir at Oxford 
(f ^. ii. 190), and there is another of him in the 
Bodleian, to the funds of which he contributed 
in 1601 a donation of 13/. 6s. 4d, (Wood, An- 
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tiqmtteJt of Oxford, ed. Gutch, vol. ii- Pt. ii. 
pp. 923, 955). His portrait in the Booleian 
nas been engrayed. 

[Welch's Alumni Westmon. (1852), pp. 49-50 ; 
BaWs Biog. Dram. (1812), i. 217; Evans's 
Catalogue of Engraved Portraits, i. 1 1 1 ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 457.] G. G-. 

EDEYRN, DAVOD AUR, i.e. The 
(JoLDEN-TONGUED {fl. 1270), Welsh bard and 
g^rammarian, is said to have written a gram- 
mar of the Welsh language, published in 
1856 by the Welsh Manuscripts Society, with 
an English translation ana notes by the 
Rev. John Williams ab Ithel. The intro- 
duction states that Edeyrn * performed it by 
command and at the desire of these three 
lords paramount, namely, Llewelyn, son of 
Gruffydd, prince of Aberffraw, and king of 
all Wales ; Rhys Fychan, lord of Dinefwr 
and Ystrad Towy ; and Morgan Fychan, lord 
of the territory between Nedd and Afan and 
Cilfai, and lord paramount of Morganwg.' 
The same introduction, which can hardly 
in propriety be Edeym^s work, speaks of 
Edeym's * acute and profound genius, reflec- 
tion, various acquirements, memory,and reten- 
tion.' He compiled it * from the record which , 
Einiawn the priest had formed.* It includes ^ 
not only * the Cymric letters and parts of 
speech,' but * the metres of vocal song.' The 
version published is said to have been 'copied , 
from a transcript of Mr. Lewis Richards of 
Darowen, Montgomeryshire, dated 1821, by 
the Rev. W. J. Rees of Cascob, Radnorshire, 
1832,' and we are informed that ' Mr. Richards 
appears to have taken his copy from a manu- \ 
script of lolo Morganwg.' ITie editor does ^ 
not inform us whether any old manuscripts , 
exist. He believes the book to have been . 
written about 1270. 1 

[Doeparth Edeyrn Davod Aor, Welsh MSS. 
Society.] T. F. T. 

EDGAR or EADGAR (944-975), kinff 
of the English, the younger son of Eadmund 
the Magnificent [see Edmund] and the sainted 
iElfgim, was bom in 944, the year of his 
mother's death, for he was twenty-nine at 
the time of his coronation in 973 (Anglo- 
Saxtm Chron. sub ann. 972 ; Flob. Wig. sub 
ann. 973). He was probably brought up at 
the court of his uncle Eadred [see Edred], 
for his name, coupled with that of his brother 
Eadwig [see Edwy], is appended to a char- 
ter of Eadred dated 955 (Kehble, Codex 
Difl, 435). After his brother's accession he 
resided at his court, and was there on 9 May 
957 (tb, 465), when the insurrection of the 
north had already broken out. Some time, 
probably, before the close of that year he 
chosen king by the insurgents. The 



kingdom was divided by a decree of the 
* witan,' and he ruled over the land north of 
the Thames. He begins to issue charters as 
king the following year. In a charter of 
958 he styles himself * king of the Angles 
and ruler of the rest of the peoples dwelling 
round' {ib. 471); in a charter of the next 
year * king of Mercia,' with a like addition 
\ib. 480) ; and in another charter, granted 
probably about the same time, *king of the 
Mercians,Northumbrian8,and Britons '( Wells 
Chapter MSS.) As he was now scarcely past 
childhood he must have been little more than 
a puppet in the hands of the northern party. 
As soon as he was settled on the throne he 
sent for Dunstan [q. v.], who was then in 
exile, and who from that time became his 
chief minister and adviser. The other lead- 
ing men of his party were Oskytel, arch- 
bishop of York ; yElf here, ealdorman of Mer- 
cia ; Brihtnoth [q. v.], ealdorman of Essex ; 
and yEthelstan, the 'half-king,* ealdorman 
of East Anglia, whose wife, .Elfwen, was 
the young king's foster-mother (Huffon'a Ra- 
meffiensisy 11), a connection that may have 
had a curious bearing on the rivalry between 
him and his elder brother, for it has been sug- 
gested that ^^thelfgifu, the mother of Fad- 
wig's wife, and a person of great weight at 
his court, stood in the same relation to the 
West-vSaxon king (Robertson, Essays , 180, 
201). 

On the death of Edwy [q. v.] or Eadwig in 
October 959 Eadgar, who was then sixteen, 
was chosen king by the whole people (Flor. 
Wig.), and succeeded to the kingdom of the 
West^Saxons, as well as of the Mercians and 
Northumbrians {A.-S. Chron.) His reign, 
though of considerable historical importance, 
does not appear to have been eventful. It 
was a period of national consolidation, peace, 
and orderly government. Much of tlie pro- 
sperity of the reign should certainly be attri- 
buted to the wisdom of Dunstan, archbishop 
of Canterbury (960-988\ who served the 
king as well and faithfully as he had served 
his uncle Eadred. In 968 (?) Eadgar made 
an expedition into AVales because the prince 
of the North Welsh withheld the tribute 
that had been paid to the English king since 
the time of v-Kthelstan, and, according to 
William of Malmesbury, laid on the rebel- 
lious prince a tribute of three hundred wolves' 
heads for four years, which was paid for three 
years, but was then discontinued because no 
more wolves were left to be killed, a highly 
improbable story (Gesta Begum, 155). It 
seems as though the Welsh were virtuauy in- 
dependent during this reign, for their princes 
do not attest the charters of the English 
king, and so may be supposed not to nave 
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attended his witenagemots. £adgar*8 rela- 
tions with the Danish parts of the kingdom 
are of more importance. From the time of 
the di^ath of Eric Ilaroldsson and the skilful 
measures taken hy Eadred and Dunstan to 
secure the pacification of Northumbria, the 
northern people had remained quiet until 
they had joined in the revolt against Eadwig. 
By the election of Eadgar and the division 
of the kingdom they broke off their nominal 
dependence on the AVest-Saxon throne. Now, 
however, Eadgar himself had become king of 
the whole land, and Wessex was again the 
seat of empire. It was probabljr this change 
that in 966 led to an outbreak in Northum- 
bria. The disturbance was quelled by Thored, 
the son of Gunner, steward of the king*s 
household, who harried Westmoreland, and 
Eadgar sought to secure peace by giving the 
government of the land to Earl Oslac. It is 
said, thouffh not on any good authority, that 
a<* Kenneth of Scotland had taken advanta^ 
of this fresh trouble in the north to make a raid 
upon the country, Eadgar purchased his good- 
will, at least so it is said, by granting him 
Lothian, or northern Bemicia, an English 
district to the south of the Forth, to be held 
in vassalage of the English crown. (This 
grant, which has been made the subject of 
much dispute, has been fully discussed by 
Dr. Freeman, Norman Conquest^ i. 610-20 ; 
and E. W. Robertson, Scotland under her 
Early Kings, ii. 386 sq.) 

WliileEadfjnr thus provided for the peace 
of the north, he seems to have carefully for- 
borne from interfering with the customs and 
internal ailairs of the Danish district. He 
declared in his laws : * I will that secular 
rijij-hts stand among the Danes with as p^ood 
laws as best they may choose. But with the 
ICnjrlish let that stand which I and mv witan 
have added to the dooms of my forefathers.* 
Only the police arranpfement of the hundred 
was to be common to all his peoples, * I'^ng- 
lish, Danes, and Britons.' But in the case 
of powerful offenders, while in the English 
districts their punishment was decided by 
the king and the witan, the Danes were to 
choose according to their laws the punish- 
ment that was to be awarded. This self- 
government was granted, Eadgar tells the 
Danes, as a reward * for the fidelity which 
ye have ever shown me ' (Thorpe, Anc.mit 
Laics, 116, 117). The two peoples, then, 
lived on terms of equality each under its 
own law, though, indeed, the differences be- 
tween the systems were trifling, and this 
arrangement, as well as the good peace Ead- 
gar established in the kingdom, was no doubt 
the cause that led the * witan ' in the reign 
of Cnut to declare the renewal of * Eadgar's 



law ' [see under Canute]. Besides this polier 
of non-interference he &.YOured men of Danish 
race, and seems to have adopted some of their 
customs. The steward of nis household was 
a Dane, and a curious notice in the ' Chro- 
nicle' concerning a certain king, Sigferth, 
who died by his own hand and was buried 
at Wimbome, seems to point to some prince 
of Danish blood who was held in honour at 
the English court. Offices in church and 
state alike were now open to the northern 
settlers. "While, however, Eadgar was thus 
training the Danes as good and peaceful sub- 

i'ects, his policy was looked on with dislike 
>y Englishmen of old-fashioned notions, and 
the Peterborough version of the ' Chronicle' 
preserves a song in which this feeling is 
strongly expressed. The king is there said 
to have * loved foreign vices^ and * heathen 
manners,' and to have brought *■ outlandish ' 
men into the land. The same principle of 
non-interference was carried out in church 
matters, for on the death of Oskytel in 972 
the king, by the advice of Dunstan, conferred 
the archbishopric of York on Oswald, who 
was by birth a Northumbrian Dane, and pos- 
siblv set aside the election of the English 
-^thelwald in his favour (Stmbon, col. 79 ; 
T. Sttjbbs, col. 1699 ; Robertson, Essay*, 
214). Oswald, though, in his diocese of 
Worcester and elsewhere, he continued to 
carry on his efforts to promote the Benedic- 
tine reform that was strongly favoured by 
the king, did not attempt to introduce it 
into Northumbria, where it would certainly 
have met with considenible resistance, and 
in this matter he must have acted with the 
approval of Eadgar, who had a strong affec- 
tion for him ( Vita S. Oswaldi, 435 ). 

The king's conciliatory' policy met with 
signal success, and the Danish population 
lived peacefully imder his supremacy. Nor 
did this success lack definite acKnowledjnnent. 
On the return of Oswald from Rome, whither 
he had gone not merely to fetch his pall, hut 
to transact several matters of state, pro- 
bably to obtain the poi)e's assent to the step 
the king was about to take, I^^adgur was * at 
length ' solemnly crowned ( -Ethf-LWEIRP, 
r)'20V The ceremony took place at Bath on 
Whitsunday, 1 1 Mav 973, in the presence of 
a vast assembly of tte * witan,' and was per- 
formed by both the archbishops ; it is the 
first recorded instance of a coronation of an 
English king in which the archbifihop of the 
* Northumbrians ' ( Vita S. Osiraldi) took 
part, and this is certainly not without signi- 
ficance. It is also the first coronation of 
which we have a minute descripticm {ib. 
436-8). It will be sufficient to note here 
that the king entered the church wearing his 
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crown, and laid it aside as he knelt before the nature of such commendations see Fbeeman, 

altar ; that Dunstan then began the * Te Historical Essays, i. 56 ; Norman Conguestf 

Deum ;' that at the conclusion of the hymn i. 142 ; Robertson, Scotland under her Early 

the bishops raised the king from his knees ; Kings, ii. 386 sq.) The Danes of Ireland 

and that at Dunstan*s dictation he then took were friendly, and acknowledged the power 

a threefold oath that the church of God and if not the supremacy of the English king, for 

all christian people should enjoy true peace coins of Eadgar were minted at Dublin (Ro- 

for ever, that he would forbid aU wrong and bertson). The relations between Eadgar 

robbery to all degrees, and that he would and the other kings and princes then reig^- 

commandjustice and mercy in all judg- ing in these islands arc probably signified by 

ments. Then the consecration prayers were his use of grandiloquent titles borrowed from 

said, the archbishops anointed him, the anti- the imperial court. Following the example 

phon * Zadok the priest * was sung, and all of his predecessors since the reign of yEthel- 
]oined in the shout * Let the king live for stan, he describes himself in his charters 

ever.' Dunstan next invested him with the as ' Albionis Imperator Augustus,* and the 

ring and sword, placed the crown on his head like {Norman Conquest y\,Q2^\ Stubbs, Cow- 
ana the sceptre and rod in his hands, and | stitutional History, i. 177). As a near kins- 
both the archbishops enthroned him. Al- ' man of Otto I and II, he may well have been 



though this ceremony is sometimes spoken 
of as a second coronation, there is no good rea- 
son for supposing that the king had ever been 
crowned before. No contemporary chronicler 



influenced by the imperial ideas of western 
Europe. He made alliance with Otto the 
Great, and received splendid gift« from him 
(Flor. Wio. sub ann. 959). This alliance 



assigns any reason for this delay of the rite, I was probably renewed at the accession of 
or for the special time chosen for its per- i Otto II, when other kings are said to have 
formance ; the story that connects it with a marvelled at the profusion of Eadgar's gifts, 
penance will be noted further on. It may, ' His fame was spread abroad, and Saxons, 
therefore, be held to have been, to quote > and men of Flanders, and Danes are said to 
the words of Dr. Stubbs : ' a solemn typi- ' have sailed hither constantly ; all were wel- 
cal enunciation of the consummation of Eng- corned, but their coming was evidently dis- 
lish unity, an inaugiiration of the king of liked by the more conservative part of the 
all the nations of England, celebrated by English {Qesta Begum, 148, where William 
the two archbishops, possibly with si)ecial of 3lalmesbury expands the notice of the 
instructions or recognition from Home, pos- Peterborough chronicler, which as it stands 
sibly in imitation oi the imperial consecra- , seems to apply chiefly to the Danes, the men 
tion of Eadgar's kinsmen, tne first and se- of * heathen manners '). 
cond Otto, possibly as a declaration of the At the date of his coronation at Bath, 
imperial character of the English crown it- | Eadgar was in his thirtieth year. He is said 
self' (Memorials of St. Dunstan, introd. ci. ; to have been short and slenderly made, but 
this ^^ew was first propounded by Robert- of great strength (ib. 156), 'beauteous and 
SON, Essays, 20vi-15 ; comp. Freeman, Nor- winsome' (A.-S. Chron.) His personal cha- 
man Conquest, i. 039, 3rd edition). It evi- racter, the events of his life, and the glories 
dently took strong hold on the imagination of his reign made a deep impression on the 
of the people, and was made the subject of I English people. Not only are four ballads, 
one of the national ballads preserved in the or fragments of ballads, relating to his reign 
* Chronicle ' (Anglo-Saron Chron. sub ann. ; i preserved in the different versions of the na- 
iETHELWEARD,520). After this ceremony the ; tional chronicle, but a large mass of legends 
king with all his fleet sailed round to Chester, ' about him, originally no doubt contained in 
ana there six (A.-S. Chron.), or rather eight gleemen'a songs, is given by William of 
(Flor. Wig.), kings met him and swore to jlalmesbnry. He is represented in somewhat 
be faithful to him, and to be * his fellow- different lights. All contemporary writers 
workers by sea and by land.' They were the save one speak of him in terms of unmixed 
kings of the Scots, of Cumberland, and of the praise ; the one exception, the Peterborough 
Tales, and Hve Welsh princes, and it is said chronicler, while dwelling on his piety, his 
that they further declared their vassalage by glory, and his might, laments, as we have 
rowing Eadgar in a boat which he himself seen, his love of foreigners and of foreign 
steered at the head of a great procession from fasliions and evil ways. As a zealous patron 
his palace to the minster of St. John Bap- of the monks, he is naturally depicted oy the 
tist, where they prayed, and then returned monastic writers of his time in glowing 
in the same manner {ih.) While this may colours, and the excellence of his govem- 
be a later embellishment, the ' commenda- ment, which rests on better evidence than 
tion ' of the kings is beyond doubt. (On the vague phrases, justifies all that they say of 
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him as a ruler. On the other hai -^Dujv^'^lon'of Ead^r, it will be observed that the 
tradition, represented by the sto .«ii5y | dates prove that this story cannot be accepted 

William of Malmesbury, whilr%' -rsin^ all as it stands. Eladgar next took to wife 
that the chroniclers say of the glories of the -Ethelfloed, who for her beauty was known as 
reifrn» conveys a widely different impression ' the * White Duck ' (Flob. Wig. sub an. 964 ), 
of his personal character from that which is the daughter of an ealdorman named Ord- 
to be gathered from his monastic admirers. ' maer, of whom little is known, and who pro- 
Ile was, we are told, cruel to his subjects, bably owed such power as he had to his 
and inordinately lustful ; he coveted his daughter's marriage. She bore the king a 
friend's wife, and murdered her husband in ' son named Eadward [scbEdwabd the Mir- 
order to marry her, and was guilty of other | tyr]. Her union with Eadgar is said by 
acts of immorality (Gefffa Rpf/unif 157-60; | Nicholas of Worcester, writing about 1120, 
Gre^f^ Pontificum, p. 190). The charge of to have been a lawful marriage (Memorial 
cruelty probably arose from the general strict^ of St. Dunstan, p. 423) ; this would scarcely 
ness with which he repressed disorder, and be gathered from Florence of Worcester, and 
from the remembrance of certain special in- | as her name does not appear in any charter, 
cidents in which his justice was too little her connection with Eadgar must have ter- 
t^mpered with mercy (set* bellow). As re- i minated by the date of his marriage in 964, 
gards his lustfulness and other crimes the | and as the succession of her son was disputed 
historian expressly states that the legends ' there is some ground for believing that this 
concerning them refer only to his younger too was a * handfast ' union for a year, and 
days. The two of most importance tell us that it was terminated by Eadgar, who as the 
how Eadgar slew .l^^helwold, and married dissenting party acknowledged and brought 
his widow, ^Elfthryth, or Elfrida, and how ' up her son (Robertson, Historical Essayt^y 
he seduced a veiled lady of AVQton. All the j 169, 172-6). In 964 Eadgar took to wife 
circumstances of the first legend are unhis- ^Elfthryth, the daughter of Ordgar, ealdor- 
torical (the growth of this legend has been man of the western shires. ^Ifthryth's first 
discussed fmly by Dr. Freeman, Uiston'cal husband, /Ethel wold, the son and successor 
Essays, i. 15-25) ; the second rests on a firmer ' of .Ethelstan of East Anglia, died in 962. 
basis. A review of the king's life, as far as ' There is no reason to attribute his death to 
we know it, certainly goes far to show that Eadgar as William of Malmesbury and later 
in his early years he was flagrantly immoral, writers do ; indeed it is absurd to imagine 
and this is borne out by the reference to j that the king would have thus injured the 
his vices in the song prpserved in the *Chro- family in which he found his mightiest and 
nich'.' Gnut, it vshonld bo noted, held that he most trusted adherents. -Klfthrvth bnn* 
was * given up to vico and a shive to lust ' him Eadmund, who died in 971 or 972, and 
{Gesta Pontiff. yA^^l^i^o. under Canute and .Etholred CEthelred the Unready), who af- 
Edtth, St.]) In 061 probiiblv, when ho wa^ terwards came to the throne. Second mar- 
about seventeen, ho took from the convent riages were uncanonical, and in the tenth 
at Wilton a lady named Wulfthryth (Wul- century priests were forbidden to bless them, 
frid), who, though veiled, was not a pro- The name of /Elfthryth became odious, as 
fessed nun {Gesta Per/um, 159). She bore she was held to be guilty of the murder of 
him a daughter named Eadgyth (St. Edith her stepson Eadward. These two facts are 
[q. V.]) in or by 962. Her connection with perhaps enough to account for the scandalous 
the king was evidently a * handfast ' imion, tales that later writers tell about this mar- 
for after the birth of her child she refused to riage. It took place just seven years before 
accede to his wish to enter into a permanent Eadgar's coronation, and in the account given 
marriage with him, and retired to Wilton, of the ceremony at Bath by the anonymous 
taking as the dissenting party her child with , author of St. Oswald's life there is a curious 
her (GoTSELiN, Life of St. Edith, Acta SS. \ passage which seems as though the corona- 
Mabillon, sodc. v. 636). As a punishment , tion was followed by some public recognition 
for this violation of the cloister, Osbern says of it (p. 438). It seems possible, therefore, 
that Dunstan ordered the king a penance of that we have here the key to the legend of 
seven years, during which he was not to wear the seven years' penance said to have been 
his crown, that he made atonement for his imposed in consequence of the violation of 
sin bv building the nunnery at Shaftesbury, the * veiled lady ' of Wilton. Although we 
whicK was in fact built by yElfred, and that must reject the story of laying aside the 
at the end of the seven years he was solemnly crown, I)unstan may have imposed a penance, 
crowned (Vita S. Ditristani, 'p. 111). Apart possibly of seven years' length, on the king 
from the tact that the ceremony at Bath in for contracting a union which was uncanoni- 
973 appears to have been the only corona- cal, and probably lacked the blesaing of the 
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church. Eadgar may have atoned for his 
sin by the foundation of a religious house, 
for he founded many, and the coronation at 
Bath may well have been accompanied by 
the removal of ecclesiastical censure, and, 
as the * Life of St. Oswald ' implies, by the 
recognition of the marriage (• peractis egre- 
^is nuptiis regalis thori,' &c.) 

With Eadgar's alliance with the East- 
Anglian house, which was perhaps drawn 
closer by his marriage with /Klfthryth, may 
be connected his zeal in the work of monastic 
reform which began in England that year 
(Robebtson). He was first persuaded to 
imdertake the work by Oswald, who was a 
firiend of -Ethelwine, the brother and suc- 
cessor of -Elfthryth's first husband. AVith 
the king in their favour, with Dunstan at 
Canterbury, Oswald at Worcester, and, above 
all, .Kthelwold at Winchester, the monas- 
tic party was all-powerful. Eadgar upheld 
-<^thelwold in his severitytowards the clerks 
at Winche^t^r ( FtVa S, JEthelwoldi, 260), he 
finished and dedicated the new minster there, 
and obtained a letter from John XIII autho- 
rising ^Ethelwold to establish monks there 
(Flor. Wig. sub ann. 964 ; Vita S. Oswaldi^ 
426 ; MemoriaUf of St. Dunstan, 364). With 
bis co-operation monks took the place of 
clerks at Chertsey, Milton, Exet«r, Elv, 
Peterborough, Thomey, and other places, lie 
commanded that the reform should be carried 
out in Mercia, ordered that new buildings 
should be provided for the new inmates of the 
monasteries, and is said to have foimded forty 
new houses. He also gave large gifts to 
many other monasteries, and especially to 
Glastonbury. Nor was his bounty connned 
to the monasteries of his own kingdom, as 
may be seen by a letter from the abbot of 
St. Ouen at Kouen asking his help, and by 
another from the convent of St. Genevieve 
at Paris thanking him for his gifts {Me- 
moriaU of St. Dunstan, 363, 366). 

Young as Eadgar was, his rule was vigo- 
rous ana successful. The tendencv of the 
period was towards provincial rather than 
national administration. As the theory of 
royalty increased, it« actual power diminished. 
The great ealdormen, such as ^Ifhere and 
^thel wine,were practically' independent, and 
local jurisdictions were in full operation. 
Eadgar did not attempt to overthrow the 
power of the provincial rulers, nor did he do 
anything to weaken the local courts. On the 
contrary he seems to have avoided all unneces- 
sary interference, and as he had no national 
machinery for government he strengthened 
the local machinery, while at the same time 
be used it for national ends and as a means 
of making his power felt in all that concerned 
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'-^oroo'"' le nation. This required wisdom 
and vi ^ . he wisdom may to a large extent 

have been *^An's, the vigjour of tne king's 

administration was due t ) himself. In order 
to rid the coasts of the northern pirates he 
organised, we are told, a system ot naval de- 
fence, lie formed three fleets of twelve 
hundred vessels each, and every year aft)er 
the Easter festival he sailed with each of 
these fleets in turn along the whole coast. 
Within the land, to use the chronicler's 
words, he * the folks' peace bettered the most 
of the kings that were before him.' He used 
the territorial division of the hundred as the 
basis of an efficient police system for catch- 
ing thieves, and by organising local jurisdic- 
tions and adapting them to the needs of the 
people gave them new life. He desired that 
the local courts should suffice for all ordi- 
nary purposes of justice, and commanded 
that no man should apply to the king in 
any civil suit unless he was not worthy of 
law or could not obtain it at home. Never- 
theless he did not allow these courts to work 
without control. Every winter and spring 
we are told, doubtless with some exaggera- 
tion, he went through all the provinces and 
made inquisition as to how tne great men 
administered the laws and whether the poor 
were oppressed by the mighty. His laws 
were few, and, except the ordinance of the 
hundred, call for no special remark ; his work 
was rather administrative than legislative, 
and the words that stand at the head of 
his ordinances commanding that every man 
should be worthy of folk-right, poor as well 
as rich, show the spirit of his administration. 
He was stem in punishing crimes, and in 968, 
probably in consequence of some local rebel- 
lion, caused the island of Thanet to be rar- 
vaged. His ecclesiastical laws command the 
payment of tithe, church-seat, and hearth- 
penny or Peter's pence, and the observance 
of feasts and fasts. The general character 
of the canons enacted in this reign will be 
found in the article on Dunstan. It is 
convenient to consider the secular side of 
Eadgar's reign as specially pertinent to his 
life, and the ecclesiastical side as rather ap- 
propriate to the life of the archbishop. No 
such division, however, is satisfactory. Dun- 
stands greatness cannot be measured except 
by taking into account the glories of Eadgars 
rule, nor is it likely that the king, who was 
so earnest in the matter of monastic reform, 
was an indifl^erent or inactive spectator of 
the efforts made by the archbishop to reform 
the character and raise the position of the 
clergy. The characteristic 01 Eadgar's reign 
which impressed the men of his own time 
most forcibly was the peace he gave to his 
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people. ' God him granted that he dwelt in I this was the place of their refiige. Another 

peace/ and the evil davs that followed his *' ^ •' - 

death made men dwell on this so that he 
came to be called Eadgar the Peaceful King 
(Flor. Wig.) lie died on 8 Julv 976 in his 



competitor for the crown now appeared at 

the English court, probably at the assembly 

held in Gloucester at Christmas 1094. This 

^ was Duncan, an elder son of Malcolm, br 

thirty-second year, and was buried at Glas- Ingebiorg, widow ofThorfinn, earl of Orkney. 

tonbiiry. In 1052 Abbot .Kthelnoth trans- Having done homage to Rufus, he received 



lated his body to a shrine above the altar of 
the abbey church ; and in spite of his early 
vices Eadgar was at this time reverenced as 



the aid of English and Norman vohmteers, 
and marching to Scotland defeated Donald 
Bane in May 1094. Duncan's success was 




a saint at Glastonbury, and is said to have | brief. Edmund, styled * the only degenerate 
worked miracles (Gesta Begum, ii. 160; De ' son of Malcolm,' sided with libnald Bane, 
Antig. Glaston. Gale, iii. 324). I and at their instigation Malpedi, the Moi^ 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron.; Florence of Worcester | maeroftheMeams, slew Duncan bv treachery, 
(Engl.Hist.Soc.); WilliamofMalraesbuiy.Gesta and Donald Bane again reigned for three 

Rufus now gave his aid to Edgar 

, who march- 
where their 

S. i^tholwoldi, Chron. do Abingdon (Rolls Ser.); banner was taken from the abbev at the 
Historia Ramesiensis (Rolls Ser.) ; Kemble's bidding of a vision of St. Cuthbert to the 
Codex Dipl. ; Thorpe's Ancient Laws and Insti- younger Edgar, met and overthrew Donald 
tutos ; VitA S Eadgith^e, Malnllon s Acta SS. \^ Scotland. Donald was blinded and kept 
saK^.v.; Stubbs 8 Constuutional History; Robert- a prisoner. His all v Edmund became a monk 
.on 8 Historical P^ays and ScotUnd under her of'^Montacute, neir Mont St. Michel. In 
harly Kings; Freeman s >orman Conquest and ^-^ j r V* - ^ -c^j j n- i 

Historical Essays, i. ; Green's Conquest of Eng- f^^'^'^^t \ ^a! ^""^^7 ^^I dedicated 
l^j,(j1 W. H. Coldmgham to St. Cuthbert and the monks 

of Durham, and a little lat«r granted Berwick 
EDGAR (1072-1107), king of Scotland, to the new bishop, Ranulf Flambard, but 
eldest surviving son of Malcolm Canmore and indignantly rescinded the gift on the bishop 
Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, named i taking prisoner Robert Godwin's son, who 
after his Saxon uncle, was the first king who i had helped in the defeat of Donald and re- 
united Scottish and Saxon blood. Canmore ' ceived lands in Lothian in return tor his 
was slain by an ambush near Alnwick on ' service. 

V.\ Nov. 1098, when engaged in a raid on ' About this time, profiting by the di?- 
nortliern England; his eldest son, Edward, puted succession in Scotland, ])erhaps invite<l 
fell at the same time or a day or two after. , bv Donald Bane, Magnus, the ZSorwecian 
Ed^ar brought the fatal news to his mother, king Olafs son, called Barefoot from his 
then in the castle of Edinburgh. Already adoption of the dress of the highlands and 
enfeebled with illness she saw it in his face isles, made a second expedition against the 
before he spoke, and adjured him to tell the Orkneys, Hebrides, and as far south as Man 
truth. WluMi told that both her husband , and Anglesey, from which he was driven back 
and first-born were slain, ' she prayed to by the Earls of Chester and Shrewsbiirv, 
Christ, who through the Father's will made though the latter was killed. In Scotland lie 
the world live by his death, to deliver her fared better, and in the winter of 1 098 made a 
from sin,' and, according to the pathetic nar- ' treaty with Edgar which secured to Magnus 
rative of Turgot (or Theodoric), died while all the western islands round wliich he could 
saying the words* Deliver me.' Donald Bane, steer a helra-carrying vessel. The isthmus 
the half-brother of Malcolm, of pure Celtic i of Cantvre, across which he dragged one, fell 
blood, at once claimed the vacant crown, within the literal terms of the treaty, and 
The body of Margaret had to be conveyed along with the Hebrides remained \inder 
under cover of a mist by Edgar from the Norse suzerainty till shortly before the battle 
castle to Dunfermline, as the Celtic race rose of Largs. This treaty, whatever its terms, 
in favour of Donald. Edgar and his younger and the marriage of tienry I of Englantl to 
brothers Alexander and David were forced his sister Maud on 11 Nov. 1110, gave Edgar 
to take refuge with their uncle Edgar Athel- , the peace which suited his character and the 
ing, who conveyed them secretly to some , needs of his people, who must have suffVretl 
part of England. Their sisters, Mar\', after- from Malcolm's constant wars. Magnus was 
wards wife of Eustace of Boulogne, and Ead- | slain in Ulster in 1104, and the chiefs of the 
gytha, afterwards Maud, wife of Henry I, isles for a few years threw off" the Norse yoke, 
were already at the abbey of Ramsey, wkere but it was again imposed on them by^Olaf 
their aunt Christina was a nun. Perhaps \ Godredson in 1113. Edgar, like his mother 
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and brothers^ was a friend of the church. 
Charters in the Saxon form came into use in 
his reign. Four genuine as well as one pro- 
bably spurious are preserved among the re- 
cords 01 Durham. His gift of a camel to the 
Irish king Murcertach indicates a liberal dis- 
position as well as his good relations with 
neighbouring kings. He is described by a 
contemporary, Ailred of Rievaux, as * a sweets 
tampered ana amiable man^ like his kinsman 
Edward the Confessor in all respects, who 
exercised no tyranny or avarice towards his 
people, but ruling them with the greatest 
charity and benevolence.* His reign is gene- 
rally described as eventless from its pacific 
character. His chief residences were Dun- 
fermline, where he was buried, and the castle 
of Edinburgh, where he, or one of his brothers 
perhaps, erected the small chapel still extant 
m memory of his mother. He died on 8 Jan. 
1107 at Dundee unmarried, and by his will 
left Cumbria, which he held by some anoma- 
lous tenure under the king of England, to his 
younger brother David. Alexander I suc- 
ceed^ to the crown of Scotland and also 
held Lothian. His onlv remaining brother, 
Ethelred, was abbot of Dunkeld and Earl of 
Fife. 

[The Scottish chroniclers Fordun and Wyn- 
toun, and the English Anglo-Saxon chroniclers, 
Symeon of Durham, Florence of Worcester, and 
William of Malmosbury, Magnus Barefoot's 
Saga, and the Chronicle of Man are the old 
authorities ; see also Lappen berg's History of the 
Anglo-Saxons ; Pearson and Freeman's History of 
England ; Skene's Celtic Scotland, i. ; Robertson s 
Scotland under her flarly Kings.] JE. M. 

EDQAR Athelino, or EADQAR the 
^THELING (^. 1066), king-elect, son of Ead- 
ward the Exile and Agatha, a kinswoman 
of Gisla, queen of Hungary and of the Em- 
peror Henry II, was probably boni in Hun- 
gary before 1067. In that year his fatlier, 
the surviving son of Edmund Ironside [q. v.], 
came over to England in accordance with an 
invitation sent by Edward or Eadward the 
Confessor, who designed to make him his heir, 
but he died shortlv after his arrival without 
having seen the king. The story that the 
Confessor recommended the letheling to tlie 
nobles as his successor, and that there was 
a party who upheld his right at tlie Confessor's 
death, is plamly erroneous ( Gesta JReyum^ 
ill. 238). It has been asserted that on this oc- 
casion Eadgar had 'no constitutional claim 
upon the votes of the witan beyond any other 
male person in the realm' (Norman Conq^iestj 
iii. 7), though the assertion appears open to 
question, for constitutional usage certainly 
restricted the choice of the witan to the mem- 
bers of the kingly house. When the news 



of the defeat and death of Harold reached 
London in October 1066, the two archbishops, 
the northern earls, Eadwine and Morkere, and 
other great men, together with the citizens 
and seamen of the city, chose Eadgar, who 
was then a youth, as king, and pledged them- 
selves to go out to battle with him (Flor. 
Wig. i. *2-2^\ AVilliam of Poitiers, p. 141). 
Some opposition to his election is said to have 
been oiiered by the bishops (Gesta Heffuniy 
iii. 247), among whom must no doubt be 
reckoned William, the Norman bishop of 
London. His election was a disappointment 
to the brothers Eadwine and Morkere, who 
had tried to persuade the Londoners to choose 
one or other of themselves, though when they 
found that this was hopeless they agreed in 
the general choice. Nevertheless they with- 
drew their forces from the citv and marched 

m' 

back to Northumljerland. Tlieir desertion 
left Eadgar helpless. The Conqueror reduced 
and wasted the countrv t^ the south and 
west of the city, and in December Eadgar, 
who does not appear to have been crowned, 
with Ealdred [q. v.], archbishop of York, 
and other bishops and all the chief men of 
London, met him at Berkhampstead and 
made submission to him (^A.^S. Chron. AVor- 
cester. William op Poitiers, p. 141, places 
this scene *ad oppidum Warengefort,' and 
Mr. Parker, in the Early History of Oxford, 
p. 191, endeavours to explain the discre- 
pancy). William received the a?theling gra- 
ciously, gave him the kiss of peace, and it is 
said gave him a large grant of land, and 
treated him as an intimate friend, both on 
account of his relationship to the Confessor 
and to make some amends to him for the 
dignity he hadlost(ORDERic,p. 503; Will. 
OF Poitiers, n. 148). The next year he 
took him with him to Normandy along with 
other noble Englishmen, whom he thought 
it was scarcely safe to leave behind him in 
England {ih. p. 150), and Eadgar must have 
returned with him in December. 

In the summer of 1068 Eadgar left the 
court and went northwards, apparently in- 
tending to take part in the rising of Ead- 
wine and Morkere. (The chronological order 
of the events of this year is confused ; it is 
fully discussed in Norman Cojiquest^ iv. 708 
sqq.) The earls submitted to the king at 
Warwick, and William marched on towards 
York. Then the fetheling, his mother, and 
his two sisters, Christina and Margaret, with 
Earl Gospatric, Mjerleswegen, and the most 
noble men of Northumberland, not daring 
to meet his wrath, and fearing lest they 
should be imprisoned as others were, toot 
ship and escaped to Scotland, where they 
were hospitably received by Malcolm Can- 
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mor*.', aiulspfiit the wint(»rthere (A.-S. Chnm, fell into the hands of the * Frenchmen' [Nor- 
10<^7, Worcester; Flor.Wh?. ii. 2; Okberic, mans]. Eadgar and the rest returned to 
1). 51 1 ). Early in 1(X)9 the North broke out Scotland, * some ruefully going on foot, and 
into revolt, and Kadgar, accompanied by the some wretchedly riding' (A,~S. Chnm. Wor- 
nobles who shared liis exile, left Scotland, cester, 1074). Malcolm advised him to send 
and was received at York, and there all the , over to AVilliam, who was then in Normandy, 
Northumbrians gathered rovmd him. The and make his peace. This he accordingly did, 
n»bels besieged the Norman castle, and the and the king and queen, having again given 
kintr was forced to march to its relief; he . himmanvtreasures, sent him from their king- 
crushed the revolt, and the jetheling again dom witt honour. He was met at Durham 
took shelter in Scotland. When he heard bv the sheriff of York, who escorted him to 
that the Danish fleet had entered the Hum- >formandy. William received him graciouiilv 
ber in the S«»])tember of the same year, he and gave him some means of sustenance, ft 
and the other English exiles joined it with wasprobably about this time that he received 
a fleet that they had ghthertnl. He narrowly two small estates which he held in Hertford- 
i»sca|)ed falling into the hands of the enemy, shire at the time of the Domesday Sun-ey 
for while the Danish ships were in the Hum- {Norman Conqiwjit, iv. 571, 74o ; Ihmejtday, 
l)er he sailed with a single ship, manned by i 142 a). He also had an alio wance of a pound 
his own followers, on an independent plun- of silver a day. It is said that at Williain'8 
dering expedition. The king's garrison from court he was lield to be indolent and childLsh, 
Lincoln fell upon his company, took them ! and that he was foolish enough to give up his 
nil save him and two others, and broke up pension to the king in exchange for a single 
his ship(OKDERic, p. 514). He and his party liorse {Gesta Betfum, \u. 26\). At last, in 
seem to have remained with the Danish fleet ! 1086, finding that he was slighted by the 
during the winter as long as it stayed in king, he obtained leave to raise a force of 
the 1 lumlH^r ( Norman Conquest, iv. 505), and two hundred knights, and with them he went 
when it suiledaway he, his mother, his sisters, to serve with the Normans in Apulia (Flor. 
and the Northumbrian lords set sail for Scot- Wio.) 

land, and put in at Wearmouth, where they On Eadgar's return from Apulia he resided 
found Malcolm, who was ravaging the dis- in Normandy, where Duke Robert gave him 
trict, and who again gave them a hearty wel- j lands and treated him as a friend. In 1091 
come, promising them a safe shelter as long William Rufus,who was then reigning in Eng- 
as thoycliose to remain with him (Symeon). land, compelled the duke to take away his land 
Th»'y n'tunied with him to Scotland, and ' and t o send him out of the duchy (lA.) He again 
Maleolm sought to make Margaret his wife, took shelter in Scotland, and accompanies! 
Kadgar and all his m»'n hmir refused their Malcolm when he invaded Northumbtrland 
consent, tliough at last tli»\v yielded, * be- the same year. William and Malcolm met on 
cause tlif'v were come into his power' {A.-S. the slioresof the Firth of Forth, and Eadgar 
i'hron. Worc^'ster, 1(X>7). In 1074 Eadgar on the side of the Scottish king, and Diik»» 
was in Flanders. He had, perhaps, been Robert on the side of his brother, arranged a 
obliged to h^ave Scotland after Malcolm had peace between them {A.-S. Chron.) Eadgar 
done liomage to William at Ab»'rnetliy, two was reconciled to William, and returned to 
yt'ars before (Norma/i Conqurtfy iv. 518), and Normandy with the duke on 23 Dec. He was 
no doubt chose Flanders as his place of re- I in England in the spring of 1098, and was 
fuge on account of the hostility between sent by the king to invite Malcolm to a con- 
Count Rolx^rt and William. In the summer ference at Gloucester. When Malc<dm was 
of that yearhecam»^ over to Scotland to visit slain on 13 Nov., his kingdom was seiztnl by 
Malcolm and his sister, the queen. While Donald Bane, and his children were forced 
li«» was with thrm Philip of France wrote to to flee to England, where, it is said, they 
him, bid<ling him come to him and offering were sheltered by their uncle, the j>»theling 
to give him the castle of Montreuil, which (FoRDUX, v. '2\). To this in^riod of his life 
from its situation would hav(» enabled him probably belongs the story which tells how 
to give constant annoyance to their common i he was accused by a certain English knight 
enemy, William, and to act in conjimction named Ordgar of plotting against the king, 
with tiie Count r)f Flanders. When he set William believed the accusation, and its 
sail the king and queen gave him and his trutli was to be decided in Norman fashion 
men many rich gifts, vessels of gold and ' by combat. Eadgar had some ditficulty in 
silver, and cloaks of erminoand other skins, finding a champion. At last an English 
They were shipwrecked apparently on the knight, Godwine of Winchester, was moved 
coast of Eugland, their ships and almost all by the thought of his descent from the ancient 
their treasures were lost, and some of them line of kings, and offered to do battle as his 
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representative. The two knights fought on ' Orderic, Duchcsno ; Fordun's Scotichronicon, 
foot, and, after a lonf^ and desperate conflict, Ilearne ; Freeman's Norman Conquest, iii, iv, v. 
Godwins brought the accuser to the ground, passim, and Reign of William Rufiis contain all 
Ordgar tried to stab him with a knife, which, that is to be known about Eadgar.] W. H. 
contrary to his oath and to the laws of the EDGAR, JOHN, D.D.( 1798-1866), theo- 
duel, he had hidden in his boot. It was logian and philanthropist, was bom 13 June 
snatched from him, and then, seeing that all 1798, at Ballykine, near Ballynahinch, where 
hope was gone, he confessed that he had his father, Samuel Edgar, D.l)., was minister 
charged the a^theling falsely, and died of in connection with the secession branch of the 
the many wounds he had received (tft.) The presbyterian church. Dr. Samuel Edgar after- 
story is probably true, at least in its main wardsheldthechairofdivinity of his church, 
outline ( William RufuSj ii. 114 sq., 616 sq., Young Edgar was educated partly at the uni- 
where this Godwine is identified with the versity of Glasgow and partly at Belfast, and 
father of Robert, who accompanied Eadgar aft t*r passing thro ugh the usual course of theo- 
on his crusade: see Gesta i&Y/Mw, iii. 251, logical study he was in 1820 ordained minister 
and below). In 1097 Eadgar obtained the of a small congregation in Belfast that was 
king's leave to make an expedition into Scot- ' counted hardlv large enough to have a minister 
land for the purpose of setting his nephew ofit^own. L*nder Edgar s vigorous ministry 
and namesake on the throne. He set out the congregation rapidly increased, and soon 
at Michaelmas, defeated Donald in a hard- a new church had to be built four times the 
fought battle, in which Robert, the son of the size of the first. In 1826 he was called to suc- 
eetheling's champion Godwine, is said to . ceed his fat her as professor of theology, ret ain- 
bave performed extraordinary feats, and se- ing his congregation till 1848, when an act 
cured the kingdom for Eadgar (FoRDUN;^l.-iS. . ofassembly against pluralities obliged him to 
Chron.) He then returned to England, and in resign it. In 1836 he got the degree of D.D. 
1099 went to the Crusade. With him 8er\'ed from Hamilton College, U.S.A., and in 1860 
Robert, the son of * a most valiant knight * ; that of LL.D. from the university of New 
named Godwine, evidently none other than York. 

Godwine the champion. In the course of the From the beginning of his ministry Edgar 
war Robert was shot to death by the Turks for threw his energies into the charitable work 
refusing to deny Christ. His death seems to of the town, and was the means of either 
have brought Eadgar*s crusading to a close. . founding, or greatly helping, many of its most 
On his homeward way he is said to have re- useful philanthropic institutions. The Desti- 



ceived many gifts from the Greek and German 
emperors, who would willingly have kept him 
witn them, but he loved his own land too well 
to live away from it {Gesta liegum^ iii. 251). 



tut« Sick Society, the Bible Society, the Town 
^lission, the Seamen's Mission, the Societies 
for the Blind and for the Deaf and Dumb, all 
awakenexl his interest and received from him 



He returned to England in the reign of I very valuable help. But with other societies 
Henry I, and during the last war between I and movements he was still more closely iden- 
Henry and his brother Robert left the king tified. 1. In 1829 he began to take an active 
and went over to help the duke. He was interest in the work of temperance, and for 



taken prisoner at the battle of Tinchebrai on 
28 Sept. 1106. The king freely released him, 
and he spent the remainder of his days in 



twelve years he was among the most power- 
ful and conspicuous of the public advocates 
of that cause in Ireland. He began the cam- 



obscurity in the country, perhaps on his j paign by opening his dining-room window and 



Hertfordshire property. It is not known 
when he died, but he was evidently alive 
when William of Malmesbury wrote the third 



pouring into the gutter the remains of a gallon 
of whisky which he had got for the use of 
his family. Many men of influence, including 



book of his *GestaRegum,' probably not long the Roman catholic bishop Doyle and Dr. 
before 1120. An * Edgar Adeling,' mentioned , Morgan of Belfast, cordially supported this 
in the Pipe Roll (Northumberland) in 1158 movement, which spread widely through Ire- 
and 1167, must of course have been a dif- land. It is to be observed, however, that it 
ferent person, as the a?theling who was the | pledged the members to abstain only from 
son of Eadward the Exile would have been : distilled spirits ; and when the teetotal move- 
at least 110 if he had lived until 1167 {Nor- ment began, Edgar, not deeming it to be in 
man C(mquest,\\\. 794). Eadgar is not known i harmony with scripture, expressed strong op- 
to have had wife or child. position to it. From this time he ceased to 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. (Rolls Ser.) ; Florence of I take so prominent a part in the advocacy of 
Worcester (Engl. Hist. 8oc.) ; Will, of Malmes- , the temperance cause. 2. He was one of the 
b\iry,Ge8taRegum(EngLIIi8t.Soc.);Symeonof I founders of the Religious Book and Tract 
Darham(Roll8 Ser.) ; William of Poitiers. Giles ; ^ Society, by which much was done in his time, 
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and continues to be done still, for the circula- generally. In 1848 he was presented with a 
tion of religious literature, esiMicially in rural testimonial, consisting of a polyglot bible and 
districts. 3. Finding that intemperance bred a sum of 800/., in recognition of his on weaned 
pn>stitution, he turned his attention very labours. The general assembly of 1844 haT- 
eamestly to the case of fallen women, and ing decided in favour of having a college of 
procured the erection of a house in Bruns- its own, Edgar took an important and suc- 
wick Street for the reception of those who cessful part in collecting funds for this in- 
desired to return to an honest life. This in- stitution. 

stitution proved most useful, and its adminis- As a professor he was not remarkable for 
tration commended itself much to visitors, leaming,nor for the faculties that are adapted 
among the most cordial of whom were Mr. ' to minute theological discussion. He was 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall. 4. When the famine ; Ijetter fitted to give his students an enthu- 
prevailed he was indefatigable in visiting siasm for the work of the church and to guide 
the stricken districts, and used his utmost ' them as to methods of doing it. In this re- 
energies, and with great eftect, both at home sptict his work was much appreciated. He 
and in America, to obtain help for the suf- | wrotenobookofanymagnituoe, but the most 
ferers. 5. He worked very hard too to esta- im^iortant of his pamphlets and addresses 
blish industrial schools in tlie famine districts, were collected in a volume and published 
at which ffirls were taught Irish embroidery, under the title * Select Works of John Edgar, 
and bywhich a valuable department of female | D.D., LL.D.* This volume embraces twenty- 
industry was added to the scanty resources , five pamphlets on temperance, and seventeen 
of Irish labour. In other ways he exerted ' on the other philanthropic schemes that en- 
himself for the sufferers, especially by pro- i gaged his attention. His * Cry from Con- 
mot ing schools in which bible instruction was naught* was the most pathetic piece he ever 
given to the children of the peasantr\', many , wrote, and inaug^urated his Connaught mis- 
of whom showed a most eager desire to ob- sion. He died in 1866, in his sixty-eighth 
tain it. In his zeal for his countrymen, and | year. 

in order to increase the means of relief, he ; [Killen's Memoir of John Edgar, D.D.,LL.D., 
visited America in 18r)9,and went from place ^ 1867 ; private information.] W. G. R 

toplace tell incf of the ravages the famine had I ^ _ ^ 

caused, and the thirst for scriptural instruc- ! EDGAR, JOH> GEORGE (1834-1864), 
tion that had arisen in many of the people. , mLscellaneous ^\Titer, lourth son of the Rev. 
He and his coadjutors raised a sum of up- ''^^^n Edgar of Hutton, Berwickshire, was 
wards of 6,00()/. ^^"^ ^" l^^•^4. He entered a house of busi- 

I'Mgar w'as an active leader in the presby- ' "^'-^^ ^^ Liverpool and visited the AVest Indies 
terian church. AVlien a union was proposed <^" mercantile affairs, but soon deserted com- 
])etweeu the svnod of Ulster and the seces- | m»'i-feand devoted himself to literature. His 
sion svnod to\vhich he belonged, he cordi- earliest pubhcation wius the * Boyh.KKl of 
ally approved of the i)roposal and zealously Great Men' in 1853, which he followed up 
promoted it. It was completed in 1840. " \ ^^ the same year with a companion volume 

At the third meeting of the ^reneral as- ; entitled 'Footprints of Famous Men.' In 
semblv of t he united church ( in 1 842) he was , ^^^^ course of the next ten years he XNTote as 
electeil moderator. During- his term of office '"»".V ^as fifteen other volumes intended for 
^^eve^al important events happened: the bi- the reading of boys. Some of these were 
centenary of the foundation oi presbytery in , biographical, and the remainder took the form 
Ireland, the bicentenary of the Westminster ^^^ narrative fiction based on historical facts 
Assembly,andthela>>tstacreof struggleinthe illustrative of different periods of English 
church of Scotland, which ended in the dis- \ lii-^torv. Edgar was especially familiar with 
rii])tion of 1848. In all these he took a lively , ^^^b' English and Scottish history, and ps- 
interest. All the undertakings and opera- ^es.sed a wide knowledge of border tradition, 
tions of the ])resbyterian church in Ireland He was the first editor of Every Boy's Maga- 
interested him greatly, and in particular its i ^i^i^' ^^^ the intervals of his other work 
home and f<ireign missions and its church and , Edgar found time to contribute political ai^ 
manse .scheme. After being released from the ^^cdes, written from a strongly c<mse^^-atlve 
pastoral charpv of his congregation he often P'^i^^t of view, to the London i)ress. Under 
preached to his people as a labour of love : ^^^ ^^^^-^^ and continuous application to work 
and latterly, having obtained an old chapel in ^^^ \\^'ii\Wi broke down, and he died of con- 
Academy ^jtreet, he conducted a mission ser- ' [resti<m of the bram after a short illness on 
vice in it for the very poorest of the people. ' *'"''- April 1864. 

His philanthropic services were thoroughly , [Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. 1864, xvi. 808 ; Coope^'^ 
appreciated byhis townsmen and countrymen Biog. Diet.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] A. V. 
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EDGCUMBE, GEORGE, first Earl 
OF MouNT-EDGcrMBE (1721-1795), son of 
Kichard, first baron Mount^Edgcumbe [q. v J 
and brother of Kichard, second baron [q. v.j, 
was bom 3 March 1720-1. In 1739, while 
serving as midshipman in the Mediterranean 
fleet, he was made lieutenant by Vice-admiral 
Haddock, and in 1742 was promoted to be com- 
mander of the Terrible bomb. In the course 
of 1743 he was appointed acting captain of 
the Kennington of 20 guns, was confirmed 
in August 1/44, and commanded her in the 
Mediterranean till 1746, towards the end of 
which year he was advanced to the Salisbury 
of 50 guns on the home station. In her he 
remained till the peace in 1748, cruising with 
good success against the enemy's commerce. 
In 1751 he was sent out to the Mediterranean 
as senior officer in the Monmouth, and the 
following year in the Deptford of 50 guns. He 
was still in her and with his small squadron 
at Minorca, when the French invaded the 
island on 19 April 1756. He hastily landed 
the marines and as many of the seamen as 
could be spared, and sailed the next day for 
Gibraltar, before the French had taken any 
measures to block the harbour. At Gibraltar 
he was joined by Admiral John Byng [q. v.], 
by whom he was ordered to move into the 
Lancaster of G6 guns. In the battle ofl* Cape 
Mola on 20 May the Lancaster was one of the 
ships in the van, under Rear-admiral West, 
which did get into action, and beinuf unsup- 
ported suffered severely. In 1758, still in the 
Lancaster, he was in the fleet under Bosca wen j 
at the reduction of Louisbourg. On his return 
to England, with the despatches announcing 
this success, he was appomted to the Hero of 
74 guns, in which he took part in the block- 
ade of Brest during the long summer of 1759, 
and in the crowning battle of Quiberon Bay 
on 20 Nov. He continued in the Hero at- 
tached to the grand fleet under Hawke or 
Boscawen, till on the death of his brother 
on 10 May 1701 he succeeded to the title as 
third Lord Mount -Edgcumbe ; and on 18 June 
was appointed lord-heutenant of Cornwall. 
On 21 Oct. 1762 he was promoted to be rear- 
admiral ; and in 1766 was appointed to the 
command-in-chief at Plymouth, which office 
he held tiU 1770. On 24 Oct. 1770 he was 
advanced to be vice-admiral, and in 1773 
again held the chief command at Plymouth, 
whence in June he went round to Spithead 
and commanded in the second post when the 
king reviewed the fleet. He held no further 
appointment afloat, though on 29 Jan. 1778 
he was advanced to the rank of admiral. On 
17 Feb. 1781 he was created Viscount Mount- 
Edgcumbe and Valletort, in compensation, 
it was said, for the damage caused to the 



woods of Mount-Edgcumbe in strengthen- 
ing the fortifications of Plymouth. From 
1771 to 1773 he was one of the vice-trea- 
surers of Ireland ; from 1773 to 1782 captain of 
the band of gentlemen pensioners : and from 
1784 to his death on 4 Feb. 1795 again one 
of the vice-treasurers of Ireland. On 31 Aug. 
1 789 he was created Earlof Mount-EdgcumlS. 
He married, in 1761, Emma, only daughter 
of Dr. Gilbert, archbishop of York, by whom 
he had one son, Kichard [q. v.], who succeeded 
to his titles. A manuscript loumal, kept by 
Edgcumbe and Captain AV illiam Marsh, from 
30 April 1742 to 1 June 1744, is in the Bod- 
leian Library. A letter from Edgcumbe to 
Garrick is printe<l in the latter s * Private 
Correspondence,* ii. 109. 

[Charnock's Biog. Navalis, v. 293 ; Naval Chro- 
nicle, xxii. 177, with a portrait.] J. K. L. 

EDGCUMBE or EDGECOMBE, Sik 
KICHARD (d. 1489), statesman, traced his 
descent from Kichard Edgcumbe Edgecombe, 
who in the reign of Edward I was in posses- 
sion of the manor of Edgcumbe, Cornwall, 
which passed to his grandson, John Edg- 
cumbe. John Edgcumbe 8 younger brother 
William, marrying Hillaria, daughter of Wil- 
liam de Cotehele, and sister and heiress of 
Ralph de Cotehele of Cotehele, became pos- 
sessed of that property. His great-grandson 
was Sir Richard Eagcumbe,who was the eldest 
son of Piers Edgcumbe, by Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress oF Richard Holland. In 1467 
Richard represented Tavistock in parliament, 
and was appointed escheator or Cornwall. 
He raised troops to join the Duke of Buck- 
ingham's rebellion, and on the failure of that 
movement a commission of oyer and terminer 
for his trial was issued (Ninth Report of the 
Deputy-Keeper of the RecordSy p. 110). He 
concealed himself in his woods on the Tamar, 
and being discovered duped his pursuers by 
filling his cap with stones and throwing it 
into the river. He presently made good nis 
escape to Brittany, where he joined Henry 
Tudor, earl of Richmond, and returned with 
him to England. He fought with great valour 
at Bos worth, and afterthe battle was knighted 
by Heniy on the field. The king further re- 
warded nim by appointing him controller of 
his household, a chamberlain of the exchequer, 
and a member of the privy council, and granted 
him all the lands and property of John, lord 
Zouch, including the castle and manor of Tot- 
nes, and the manors of Corn worthy, Huishe, 
Lodeswell, and North Molton,and in addition 
Sir Henry Trenowth*s estate of Bodrigam, and 
Lord LoveVs manor of Ridlington, Rutland- 
shire. Edgcumbe himself celebrated the vic- 
tory by erecting a chapel in his hiding-place 
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in the woods. On 5 Dec. 148.5 he was placed [Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydges. v. 306-21; 
on a commission to mt " ' . • . .» •- -nr -i _^ x% 

inhabitants of various 

and to receive their allegiance. ^ . ..^ 

was sheriff of Devonshire. He brought aid {^' ^^u?^' J^^'V^' '^^"^ ' We8t<y»tes View of 
to the royal forces at the battle of Stoke, and, ^«^.on«^lfe »« l^f. P- *94 ; Boase and Courte- 

going on with the king to Newcastle was Tr^'^hT''^'\^^^^^^^^^^ 
* ^'^ -^ui? I • I. At- i> 4. ^ o ^ « nters, ed. Hams, bk. ii. 323: Stows AdmIs. 
sent with Fox bishop of^inchester, to bcot- 4.^. ^nstis's Order of the Gart.r. i. 36^ 
land to treat for a peace, and arranged a truce fi. 231 ; Rj-mer's Fcedera, xii. 348, 35o. 356 357 ; 
ofsevenyears. In November of the same year Oliver's Monaat. Dice. Exon.; Add Suppl p 20- 
he was again sent to Scotland to treat for Carew's Survey of Cornwall, ii. IH.] A V. 
marriages between Katherine, third daughter 

of Edward IV, and the Marquis of Ormonde, EDGCUMBE or EDGECOMBE, Sir 
and between Edward's widow, Elizabeth, and RICHARD (1499-1662 ), country gentleman, 
James III. In June 1488 Edgcumbe went to was the eldest son of Sir Piers Edgcumbe 
Ireland with a force of three hundred men to [see imder Edgcumbe, SrR Richard, d. 14Ni*]. 
take the oaths of allegiance of the nobility, His grandson, Richard Carew [q. v.'JySavsthar 

f entry, and commonalty. Among the Cotton he studied at Oxford, but of thi.^ theit^ is no 
ISS. (Titus B. xi. ff. ;W2-77 ) is prese^^•ed a other record. He was among the kuights ck- 
verj' full and minute diary of this embassy, ated by Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, 
which was believed by Anstis to have been 18 Oct. lo37, and two years later he succeeded 
written by Edgcumbe himself. The expedition to his father's estates. On a portion of the 
lasted from 28 June to 8 Aug., and 300/. was Stonehouse property, which baa come into the 
allowed by the king for expenses. Atachapter ' family through his" mother, and which Sir 
held 10 Nov. 1488, Edgcumbe was nominate Piers had already emparked, he built the house 
a knight of the Garter, and was strongly sup- named by him Mount Edgcumbe, which was 

S)rted, but Sir John Savage was chosen. In completed in 1563. He was sheriff of Devon 
ecemberhewas appointed ambassador with ' in 1543 and 1544, and in 1557 he was named 
Dr. Henry Ajrns worth to treat with Anne, 1 commissioner of muster in Cornwall to call 
duchess of Bnttany, for the truce which was ' out and arm three hundred men. A ver^• plea- 
concluded in the following April. Whether ; sant picture of the knight is presented'in ' A 
he ever returned to England is not certain, Friendly Remembrance of Sir Richard Ed^^- 
but in 1489 he was sent to (linrles VIII to combe,* written by Carew, and found among 
offer Henry VHV mediation between him his manuscripts, which has sinc^Oje^-n print 1^ 
and the Duke of Brittany, and while engaged in various publications. From this pui»er it 
on this mission he died at Morlaix 8 Sept. \ appears that Edgcumbe in his vouth dabbled 
1489. He was buried in the church of the in astroloffy, and caused doubts*tob»^ca«tupf)n 
Friars-preachers in that town before the high his orthodoxy, which were dissipated onlvbv 
altar, and a handsome monument was erected his keeping afterwards a private chaplain/ He 
to his memory. Edgcumbe married Joan, was possessed of some literarv ^kill. and was 
daughterofThomasTreniayneofCollacombe, complimented by Cromwell on the luciditvof 
bv whom he had a son Piers, and three daugh- the reports which he sent up from quarter 
ters, Margaret, Agnes, and Elizabeth. I sessions. He prided himself on his house- 

SiR Pters Kdgcfmbe, his son, was one of ' keeping, taking care to alwavs have in hand 
the twenty knights of the Bath created by ! two years' provision of all tilings necessan' 
Prince Arthur on theeveofSt. Andrew, 1489. for himself and his family, and he kept in a 
He was sheriff* of Devonshire in 1493, 1494, ' chest for cum»nt needs a sum of monev which 
and 1497. He formed one of the expedition ' he never allowed to fall below 1(X)/. His 
to France in 1513, and was made a knight- hospitality earned him the name of * thetrooil 
banneret for his valuable services at the battle ' old knight of the castle.' He died on 1 Feb. 
of Spurs. He married Jane, daughter and 1 1561-L^a8 is shown by the inquisition on his 
heiressofStephenl)urnford,who brought into ' will, and was buried in Maker Church under 
the Edgcumbe family the large estate of P^ast ] a tombstone, the inscription on which states 
and West Stonehouse, and who died in De- that he died 1 Dec. 15t)l. He was married 
cemberl553. By herhe hadthreesons, Richard lirst to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Arun- 
[see EDCiCUMBE, Sir Richard, 1499 1502], dell, who left no issue; and secondly to Wini- 
John, and James, and three daughters, Eliza- fred, daughter of William Essex, bv whom 
beth, Jane, and Agnes. Secondly he married he had four sons and four daughters. Piers 
Catherine, daughter of Sir John St. John of (or Peter) Edgcumbe, the eldt'st sou (}r^:^6- 
Bletsoe, and widow ofSir Griffith Ryco, but by 1607), was sheriff of Devon in 1506. and re- 
her he left no issue. He died on 14 Aug. 1539. presented Cornwall county in the parliaments 
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of 1562-3, 1672, 1588, and 1592, and Liskeard 
borough in those of 1 584 and 1 686. Kichard, 
the second son, sat for Totnes in the parlia- 
ment of 1662-3. 

rCollins's Peerage, ed. Br>'dges, v. 321-8; 
Prince's Worthies of Devon (ed. 1810), p. 345; 
Fuller's Worthies of England, Devon, p. 270; 
Metcalfe's Book of Knights, p. 71 ; Boase and 
Couptenay's Biblioth. Cornub. p. 130 ; Polwhele's 
Hist, of Devon, i. 267 ; Cal. StAte Papers, Dom. 
Ser. 1647-80, p. 94 ; Returns of Members of Par- 
liament.] A. V. 

EDGCUMBE, RICHARD, first Baron 
Edgcumbe ( 1680-1758), was theonly surviv- 
ing son of Sir Richard Edgcumbe of Mount- 
Edgcumbe, who was one of the knights for 
the county of Cornwall in the reigii of 
Charles II. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge (M. A. 1698), and in 1697 
wrote <some elegant Latin verses on the occa- 
sion of the return of William III to England 
(printed in the collection entitled * Gratulatio 
AcademiseCantabrigiensis de Reditu Serenis- 
simi Regis Gulielmi III post Pacem et Liber- 
tat em EuropcB feliciter Restitutam, Anno 
MDCXCVii '). In 1701 he was returned for the 
county of Cornwall ; in 1702 for tlie town of 
St. Germans ; and in the same year for Plymp- 
ton, for whicii borough he sat until his eleva- 
tion to the peerage. On 22 June 1716 Edg- 
cumbe was made a lord of the treasurv, and 
a^ain on 11 June 1720. On 3 April' 1724, 
with Hugh Boscawen, viscount Falmouth, he 
accepted the offices of vice-treasurer, receiver- 
general, treasurer of war and pay master-gene- 
ral of his majesty's revenues in Ireland. Edg- 
cumbe was one of Walpole's most trusted sub- 
ordinates. He managed the Coniish boroughs 
for him ; and in 1725 Lord Carteret made 
overtures to the premier through Edgcumbe, 
which were accepted (Coxe, Walpole, ii. 488- 
490). On the fall of VValpole he was raised 
to the peerage to prevent his being examined 
by the secret committee concerning the man- 
cement of the Cornish boroughs (Horace 
Walpole^s Letters, ed. Cunningham, i. 166), 
the actual date of his creation being 20 April 
1742. Edgcumbe was appointed chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster in December 1743, and 
in the following January lord-lieutenant and 
custos rotulorum of the counts of Cornwall, 
and sworn of the privy council. On the out- 
break of the rebellion of 1746 he was one of 
the twelve noblemen who were commissioned 
to raise a regiment of foot at the public expense. 
On 24 Jan. 1758, having resigned the office 
of chancellor of the duchy of I-#ancaster, he 
was appointed warden of the king's forests 
beyond Trent. He died on 22 Nov. 1758, 
and was succeeded by Richard, his eldest son 
by his wife, Matilda, daughter of Sir Harry 



Fumess. Though he was corrupt with the 
I)olitical corruption of his age, Edgcumbe 
seems to have been in other respects a worthy 
person, and Horace Walpole laments him as 
* one of the honestest and steadiest men in 
the world ' (ib. iii. 193). He is said to have 
been popular with George II because he was 
shorter than that diminutive monarch (LoBI> 
Hervet, Memoirs, ed. Croker, i. 93 n.) 

[CoUins's Peerage, 6th ed. vii. 363-4; Boase 
d Courtney's Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, i. 1 30, 

L. C. S. 



and Courtney 
iii. 1167.1 



EDGCUMBE, RICHARD, second Baron 
Edgcumbe (1716-1761), was the second son 
of Richard, the first baron [q. v.] He entered 
the army, and ultimately rose to the rank of 
major-general, but does not appear to have 
seen much service. He represented the 
borough of I^stwithiel from >»ovember 1747 
to 1754, when he was returned for the 
borough of Penryn. In December 1765 he 
was appointed a lord of the admiralty, but 
resigned his seat on that board in November 
1766 on being constituted comptroller of his 
majesty's household, when he was also sworn 
of the privy council. (His accounts for 1759- 
1760 are in the British Museum Addit. MS. 
29266.) In 1756 he was raised to the peer- 
age on the death of his father, and on 23 Feb. 
1759 he was constituted lord-lieutenant and 
custos rotulorum of the county of Cornwall. 
He died unmarried on 10 May 1761. By his 
mistress, Mrs. Ann Franks, alias Day, he was 
the father of four children, and he made Horace 
Walpole her trustee (Walpole's* Short Notes * 
in Cunningham's edition of the Letters, i. p. 
Ixxi, and Ix)rd Edge umbo's will proved P. C. C. 
May 17(51). The connection was the sub- 
ject of a sufficiently dull satire entitled * An 
Epistle from the Hon. Rfichard] Efdgcumbe] 
to his dear Nanny [Dav], said to be by Charles 
Jones, and published in 1752 by R. Sim, near 
St. Paul's. Mrs. Day subsequently became 
Lady Fenouilhet, and her j)ortrait by Rey- 
nolds, painted in 1700, is in the possession of 
Lord North brook (Hamilton, Catalogue Rai- 
sonnSe of the Works of Sir J. Reynolds^. 

Dick Edgcumbe, for so he was invariably 
styled, was one of the choicest spirits of his 
time. He was the close friend of Horace 
Walpole, George Selwyn, and * Gilly ' Wil- 
liams, and numerous passages in * Horace 
Walpole's Letters ' prove him to have been a 
man of wit (especially vol. ii. of Cunning- 
ham's edition, pp. 416, 506, 512). But he 
threw away his life at the gambling-table 
{ib. iii. 396, 402, 474-6). Of his poetic 
works all that remain are two sets of verses, 
*The Fable of the Ass, Nightingale, and 
Kid,' and an * Ode to Health,* preserved in 
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the * New Foundling Hospital for "NVit/ vi. and discriminating * Musical Reminiscences 
107-10 (1786). They are of little merit, of an Old Amateur; chiefly respecting the 
though they have gained for Dick Edgcumbe Italian Opera in England for fifty years, from 
a notice in Walpole's * Royal and Noble 1793 to 1823/ The second edition, published 
Authors* (iv. 24:^-3, Park's' edition). lie anonymously, appeared in 1827; the third, 
was also an accomplished draughtsman, and to wliich he appended his name, in 1828: 
designed a clever coat of arms for the * Old | and the fourth, * continued to the present 
and Young Club* at Arthurs, which was times, and including the Festival at West- 
purchased at the sale at Strawberry Hill by ' minster Abbey,' in 1834. The merits of the 
Arthur's CHubhouse ( Walpole's Letters, iii. I little book are reco^sed in the * Athenaeum* 
10, and note) ; it has since disappeared. It of '22 Nov. 1834. Mount-Edgcumbe records 
was engraved by Grignon. He also painted the interesting fact that he composed an 
a portrait of the convict, Mary Squires ' opera on the * Zenobia ' of Metastasio, which 
(Bromley, Cat<iloyuey p. 4o7). It is greatly was performed on the occasion of Banti's 
to his credit that he should have l>een among benefit in 1800 (pp. 82-3 of the fourth edi- 
the first to recognise the genius of Rejmolds | tion), but the score has not been preserved. 
(LESLiEandTAYLOB, Xi/e (/i^/y/zoW*, i.48), I Mount^Edgcumlje died, 26 Sept. 1839, at 
who painted for Horace Wali)ole a ^roup of ' Richmond, and was buried in Petersham 
George Selwyn, Edgcumbe, and W illiams, churchyard (Bratley, History of Surrey, iii. 
entitled* Conversation,' wliich was purchased 132). He married on 21 Feb. 1789 Lady 
at the Strawberry Hill sale by tne Right | SophiaHobart,third daughter of John, second 
Hon. Henry Labouchere, lord Taunton. Edg- earl of Buckinghamshire, who died on 17 Aug. 
cumbe's services to art are also recognised in I 1806, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Miintz's dedication to him of his treatise on ! Ernest Augustus, third earl of Mount Edg- 
* Encaustic or Count Caylus's method of Paint- cuml)e, born in 1797, died in 1861, the author 
ing in the Manner of the Ancients.* of some interesting * Extracts from Journals 

LCollina's Peerage of England, 9th ed. vii. , ^V^ during the Revolutions at Rome and 
354 ; Boase and Courtney's Bibliotheca Cornu- I alermo (1849, 2nd edit. I860), 
biensis. i. 131, iii. 1167; Gent. Miig. xxxi. 237 | Reynolds pamted Mount-Edgcumbe's por- 
(1761).] L. C. S. I trait in 1774; the original is now in the 

Mount-Edgcumbe collection, and was en- 

EDGCUMBE, RICHARD, second Earl j graved by Dickinson. 
OfMouxt-Kdocumbe q764-1839),only child ^j^^^ ^^^ Courtney's Bibliotheca Cornubien- 
ot George, the fir>*t carl [q. v.], was born on I j^i^.i. 131^ jij^ hq^. (--ent. Mag. xii. 540 (1839).] 
13 Sept. 17(54. He was educated at Christ , L^ q^ j^/ 

Church, ( )xibr(l, of which uuiver.sity he was 1 

created a D.C.L. in 1793. As Viscount Val- EDGEWORTH DE FIRMONT, 
letoi-t he represented the borougli of Fowey | HENRY ESSEX (1745-1807), confessor to 
in the torv interest from 1786 to 1795, when, Louis XVI, was a son of the Rev. Robert 
on the death of his fnther, he was elevated Edgeworth, rect<^)r of Edgeworthsto-wTi, co. 
to the peerage. At the same time he was 1 Longford, and a descendant of Francis Edge- 
appointed to succeed his father as lord-lieu- worth, who witli his brother Edward came 
tenant and custos rotulorum of tlie county of over from England about 1582. His mother 
C'oriiwall. In iMarch 1808 he was appointed , was a granddaughter of Archbishop Ussher. 
captain of the band of gentlemen pensioners. When Henry was three or four years of age, 
and was sworn of the privy council. He held his father changed his religion owing to a 
the captaincy until 1812. 1 conversation with a protestant prelate who 

Mount-Edgcumbe was a man of artistic had visited Toulouse, and been much im- 
tastes. Cyrus Redding, in his * Fifty Years' ' pressed by the catholic rites, but was pre- 
Kecollections,' harshly and unjustly describes , eluded by age and position from examination 
him at p. 175 of vol. i. as *a mere fribble, of catholic tenets. Robert Edgeworth, leav- 
exhibiting little above the calibre of an 0])era ing one vson, Ussher, behind with his kins- 
connoisseur, witli something of the mimic' 1 men, resigned the living and settled with his 
He seems, indeed, to have been in great re- j wife and his three other children at Tou- 
(jut'st as an amateur actor (Leslie and Tat- h)use. On the father's death and the return 
LOR, Life of Sir Joshua Het/fioldfi/ii. 70, 77, 508, of the elder brother Robert to Ireland (1709 ), 
and the Journal and Correspondence of Miss Henry, who had been educated by the Jesuits 
Bernjs ii. 110, 114, who preserves a clever at Toulouse, was sent to Paris and trained 
prologue written by him for the theatricals ' for the priesthood. On being ordained he 
at Strawberry Hill in 1800). He also wrote, took the name of De Firmont, from the pa- 
at first for private circulation, some amusing ternal estate of Firmount, near Edgeworth*- 
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town, but in his letters to Irish friends he 
always signs himself * H. Edgeworth.' He 
entered the seminary of foreign missions with 



king poison, he was admitted to Louis's pre- 
sence. The king read him his will, inquired 
for certain ecclesiastics, and then passed into 



the intention of being a missionary, but was j the adjoining room for his interview with his 



induced to remain in Paris, devoting himself 
to the poor and to study and prayer. Bishop 
Moylan, his old fellow-student at Toulouse, 
repeatedly pressed him to accept an Irish see, 



family, whose piercing sobs Edgeworth could 
hear through the glass door. With some 
difficulty Edgeworth obtained permission to 
celebrate mass, went back at ten to inform 



butEdgeworthfirmlydeclined, on the ground j the king, received his confession, remained 



of a long cessation of correspondence with 
his family (Kobert had died), imperfect know- 



with him till late into the night, took a few 
hours* rest in an anteroom, and was sent for 



ledge of English, and the spiritual neces- : at five o'clock, when he found an altar prepared 
sities of the English and Irish in Paris. In and administered the sacrament. Anxious 
July 1789 he likewise declined an invita- . to spare the queen, he induced the king to 
tion to be chaplain to his aunt. Miss Ussher j renounce his promised interview. He sat 
of Eastwell, Galway, who, like her brother | beside Louis in the hackney coach which con- 
James (the author of * Clio on Taste '), had , veyed him to the scaffold, and as, with two 
embraced Catholicism. He had, however, the gendarmes on the opposite seat, private con- 
worst forebodings as to the revolution, and versation was im^wssible, he offered the king 
intended, when matters grew serious, to es- j his breviary, and at his request indicated the 
oort his mother and sister as far as LK)ndon. ' most suitable psalms, which Louis and his 
AVhen the king's aunts left in February 1791 confessor recited alternately. Until reach- 



for Rome, they took with them Madier, con- 
fessor to Princess Elisabeth, and on her ap- 
plying to the seminary for a successor Edge- 



ing the scaffold Edgeworth had a lingering 
hope of a rescue, having had an intimation 
the previous night that this would be at- 



worth was recommended. Elisabeth soon tempted. The king on alighting commended 
made a friend of him, and he visited her two | Edgeworth to the protection of the gen- 
or three times a week, being the only priest darmes, and on objecting to being pinioned 
who ventured to go to the Tuileries in eccle- : looked appealingly to him for counsel. Edge- 
fiiastical dress. The guards sometimes mur- | worth replied, * Sire, I see in this last insult 
mured, but never insulted him. Six weeks j only one more resemblance between your ma- 
before the storming of the Tuileries, Elisabeth, jesty and the God who is about to be your 



first in writing (which Edgeworth was obliged 
eventually to destroy) and then verbally, gave 
him a touching message to be delivered after 



recompense.' Louis submitted to the humi- 
liation, and leaned on Edgeworth's arm as 
he mounted the steps of the scaffold. Edge- 



her death to her favourite brother Charles, j worth had no remembrance of the legendary 
The king and queen did not make Edgeworth's exclamation, * Fils de Saint Louis, montez au 
acquaintance, perhaps from fear of exposing | Ciel,' and was in such a state of mental ten- 
him to peril. The greater part of the day sion that he could not tell what he might 
before the attack on the Tuileries was passed have uttered. Lacretelle half confesses having 
by him in the princess's study. After under- invented the phrase for a report of the scene 
going two domiciliary visits, in which com- in a Paris newspaper. In any case the legend 
promising letters narrowly escaped notice, sprang up almost immediately. "When the 
Edgeworth left the seminary in disguise for , axe fell Edgeworth knelt, and remained in 
Choisy, but on the fugitive Archbishop J uign6 | that posture till the youngest of the execu- 
appointing him vicar-general he joined his tioners, a youth of eighteen, walked round 
mother and sister in Paris. When the king's the scaffold with the head and bespattered 



trial was impending, Elisabeth recommended 
Edgeworth to her brother as a pious priest. 



him with blood. Edgeworth saw where the 
throng was thinnest and took that direction, 



whose obscurity might save him from subse- way was made for him, and being, like all the 
quent molestation. Sounded by Malesherbes, , priests at this period, in lay dress, he was soon 
Edgeworth readily agreed to be the king's | lost in the crowd. He went to Malesherbes, 
last confessor, and accordingly, when sentence who advised him to quit France, but he had 
had been pronounced, Garat, minister of jus- promised not to abandon Princess Elisabeth, 
tice, sent for him and took him in his car- , with whom he still exchanged occasional 
riage to the Temple. Not expecting to return letters concealed in balls of silk. After a 
alive, Edgeworth had made his wiD and told last interview with his mother he left Paris, 
his mother that attendance on a dying man changed his place ofconcealment several times, 
might detain him all night. His sister, how- i had some narrow escapes, and in 1796 reached 
ever, guessed what his mission was. After England. Meanwhile his mother had died 
being rigidly searched lest he had brought the . in captivity, and his sister for thirteen months 
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was dragged fn»m priifon to prison. lie went third wife to Edgeworthstown, and upon 

^1^. '* * '^ -an to translate Mme. dt* 

Theodore.' Thouch still 



to Kdinburgh to convt*y Ebsaln'th's messajre his suggestion began to translate Mme. df 
to her brother, which was committed to writ- Genlis s * Adele et Th 




to Ireland when he was asked to carry some tion and a close friend of Edgeworth's. Her 
papers to I^mis XVIII at Blankenberg, fat her employed her in keeping- accounts and 
Brunswick. Louis induced him to remain in dealing with his tenants. The education 
as his chaplain, took him to Mittau, and in of her little brother Henry was entrusted to 
18(X)sent him to St.rettTsburgwith the order her care. She thus acquired tlie familiarity 
of the Holy Spirit for the czar, who settled with fashionable people and with the Iri^li 
a pension of two hundrt»d ducats on him. In peasantry which was to be of use in her 
Ih^OG the 4,000/. pnxluced by the sale of Fir- novels, as well as a practical knowledge of 
mount, and placed out at interest, was lost by education. Her father made her a confidential 
the insolvency of the borrower. Kdgeworth, friend, and thougli timid on horseback she 
anxious not tobeaburdenon the impoverished delighted in long rides with Lim for the op- 
Louis XVIII, was advised to explain to Pitt portunity of conversation. He became her 
wliat had happened since the refusal of his adviser, and to some extent her collaborator 
original ofl'er, and immediately received a in the literary work which for s<.>me years was 
wnsion. In attending French prisoners at her main occupation. She began* to write 
Mittau, Edgeworth contracted a fever, was stories on a slate, which she n»ad to her sisters, 
nursed by Louis XVI's daughter, and expired and copied out if approved by them. She 
on 22 May 1807. "WTote the * Freeman Family,' afterwards de- 

[Edgeworth'sMomoirsoftheAhbe Edgeworth, veloped into ' Patronap/ fir the amiu?ement 

1815 ; Letters from the Abbe Edgeworth, 1818 o( her stepmother, Elizabeth, when recovei^ 

(both inaccurate on some points) ; Beauchesne, ing from a confinement in 1787. In 1791 her 

Vie de Madame Klisabeth ; Lacretelle, Precis father took his wife to England, and !Mana 

Historique.] J. G. A. was left in charge of the children, with whom 

she joined the parents at Clifton in December. 

EDGEWORTH, MARIA (1767-1849), They returned to Edgewort list own at the 
novelist, was the daughter of Kichard Lovell end of 1793. Here, while' takinu hf-r share 
Edgt'worth [q. v. J. by his hrst wife, Anna in the family life, she first made h«.'r appear- 
Maria Klcrs. She was born at lUack Bourton, ance as an author. The • Lett^TS to Literarv 
Oxfordshire, the house of her mother's father, Ladies,' a defence of female education, came 
on I .Ian. 1707, and there S])ent her infancy, out in 1795. In 1790 appeared the first 
On her father's sec(aid marriage (1773) she volume of the * Parent's Assistant." In 17{'S 
went with him to Ireland ; and on the failure the marriage of her father to his fourth wile, 
of her stepmother's health in 1775 she was sent to which she had at first a natural objt-ction, 
to school with a Mrs. Lattafiiere at Derby, brought her an intimate friend in lier new 
In 17S0, after the death of her stepmother, stepmother. For fifty-one years their afTe<*- 
she was removed to a ^Irs. Davis, in Up]xT tionate relations were never even clouded. 
Wimpole Street, London. She suflered much The whcUe family party, which included, be- 
from attem])ts to increase her growth by sides the children, two sisters of the second 
mechanicaldevices, including hanging by the Mrs. Edgeworth, Charlotte Sneyd (d. 1822) 
neck. In spite of this ingenious contrivance and Mar\- Sneyd {d. 1841, aged 90), lived 
she Jilways remained small. She learnt to together on the most aftectionate tei*ms. In 
dance, though she could never learn music; 1798 she published, in ccmjimction with her 
she had given early ])roofs of talent at her first father, two volumes upon * Practical Educa- 
scliool ; she was a good French and Italian tion,' presenting in a number of discursive 
scholar, and, like Scott, won credit asastorv- essuvs a modification of the theories started 
teller from her schoolfellows. Some of her by Rousseau's^ Emile,' and adopted by Edge- 
holidays were spent with Thomas Day, her vorth and Day. Other books for children 
father's great friend, at Anningsley, Surrey, exemplified the application of these theories 
He dosed her with tar-water for an inflamma- to childish literature. 'Harry and Lucy* 
tion of the eyes, which hud threatened a loss was begun by Edgeworth and his wife Honora, 
of sight, but encouraged her studies, gave her and Day had originally written * Sandford 

food advice, and won her permanent H'spect. and Merton ' for insertion as one of the 

n 1782 she accompanied her father and his ^ stories. In 1800 Miss Edgeworth began her 
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novels for adult readers by 'Castle Ilack- daughter, with an injunction to complete 

rent/ It was published anonymously, and them and publish his part unaltered. She had 

was written witliout her father's assistance, prepared the book for press in the summer of 

Its vigorous descriptions of Irish character 1818, though in much deprossion,dae to family 

caused a rapid success, and the second edi- troubles, to sickness among the peasantry, 

tion appeared with her name. It was followed and to an alarming weakness of the eyes. 

by * Belinda * in 1801. In 1802 appeared the She gave up reading, writing, and needlework 

* Essay on Irish Bulls,* by herself and her almost entirely for two years, when her eyes 
father. Miss Edgeworth had now won fame completely recovered. Her sisters mean- 
ss an authoress. The * Practic^il Education * while acted as amanuenses. She visited 
had been translated by M. Pictet of Geneva, Bowood in the autumn of 1818, chiefly to 
who also published translations of the * Moral take the advice of her friend Dumout upon 
Tales ' in his * Bibliothdque Britannique.' He the * Memoirs.' In 1819 she was again in 
visited the Edgeworths in Ireland ; and she London, and in 1820 she went with two 
soon afterwards accompanied her father on a sisters to Paris, where she was petted by the 
visit to France during the peace of Amiens, best society, and afterwards to Geneva, re- 
receiving many civilities from distinguished turning to Edgeworthstown in March 1821. 
literarv' people. At Paris she met a Swedish The * Memoirs * were published during her 
count, Edelcrantz, who made her an offer, absence in 1820, and were bitterly attacked 
As she could not think of retiring to Stock- in the * Quarterly Keview.* They reached a 
holm, and he felt bound to continue there, second edition in 1828, and a third in 1844, 
the match failed. Her spirits suffered for a when she rewTote her own part. 

time, and though all communication dropped She again settled to her domestic and 
she remembered him through life, and directly literary occupations. During the rest of her 
after her return w^rote * Leonora,' a novel in- life Edgeworthstown continued to be her 
tended to meet his tastes. The party returned residence, though she frequently visited Lon- 
to England in March 1803, ana, after a short don, and made occasional tours. The most 
visit to Edinburgh, to Edgeworthstown, remarkable was a visit to Scotland in the 
where Maria set to work upon her stories, spring of 1823. Scott welcomed her in the 
She wrote in the common sitting-room, amidst heartiest way, and, after seeing her at Edin- 
all manner of domestic distnictions, and burgh, received her at Abbotsiord. She liad 
submitted everything to her fatTier, who read the * Lay of the Last Minstrel ' on its 
frequently inserted passages of his own. first appearance during her convalescence 

* Popular Tales * and the * Modem Griselda* from a low fever in 1805. Scott declared 
appeared in 1804, * Leonora* in 1806, the (in the last chapter of * Waverley,* and after- 
first series of * Tales of Fashionable Life ' wards in the preface to the collected novels) 
(containing * Eunice,' * The Dun,* * Manobuvr- that her descriptions of Irish character haa 
ing,' and * Almeria') in 1809, and the second encouraged him to make a similar eicperi- / 
series (the * Absentee,* * Vivian,* and * Mme. ment upon Scottish character in the * Waver- 
de Fleury') in 1812. On a visit to London ley 'novels. Hesent heracopyof *Waverley' 
in the spring of 1803 the Edgeworths at- on its first publication, though without ao- 
tracted much notice. Byron, who laughed at knowledgin^ the authorship, and she replied 
the father, admitted that Miss Edgeworth was with enthusiasm. On a personal acquaint' 
simple and charming (Diary, 19 Jan. 1821), ance he surpassed her expectations, in 1825 
Crabb Robinson gives a similar account, Scott returned the visit at Edgeworthstown, 
and Mackintosh (Life, ii. 262 ) confirms the and she made a trip with him to Killamey. 
opinion, and savs that she * was courted by all He entertained a large party of Edgeworths 

Sersons of distinction in London with an avi- at Dublin before leaving, and they drank his 
ity almost without example.* On her return health upon his birthday (15 Aug.) They 
she finished * Patronage,' begun (see above) never again met, but their correspondence 
in 1787, which came out in 1814. She set to was always most cordial, 
work upon* Harrington 'and *Ormond,* which During the commercial troubles of 1826 
were published together in 1817. She received ' Miss Edgeworth resumed the management 
a few sheets in time to give them to her father ' of the estate for her brother Lovell, having 
on his birthday, 31 May 1817. He had been given up receiving the rents on her fathers 
specially interested in * Ormond,' to wliich he death, bhe showed great business talent, and 
had contributed a few scenes. He wrote a i took a keen personal interest in the poor upon 
short preface to the book, and died 13 June I the estate. Although greatly occupied by such 
following. After Edgeworth's death his un- j duties, she again took to writing, beginning 
married son Lovell kept up the house, i her last novel, * Helen,' about 1830. It did 
Edgeworth had left bis ^ Memoirs * to his j not appear till 1834, and soon reached a 
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second edition. It had scarcely the success of ' their parts with spirit enough to make u* 
her earlier stories. Her style had gone out ' forgive the perpetual moral lectures, 
of fa.shion. In the spring of 1834 she made ' Miss Eldgeworth's works are: 1. * Letters 
a tour in Connemara, described with gjeat ' to Literary Ladies/ 1795. 2. * Parent's A*- 
vivacity in a long letter printed in her * Me- sistant/ first part, 1796; published in ft vols, 
moirs.' Amidst lier various occupations Miss ' in 1800 ; * Little Plays ' aft-erwards added as 
Edgeworth's intellectual vivacity remained. . a seventh volume. 3. * Practical Education,' 
She began to learn Spanish at'the age of ' 1798. 4. * Castle Rackrent,' 1800. 5. ' Early 
seventy. She kept up a correspondence which , Lessons/ 1801 ; sequels to * Harry and Lucy'/ 
in some ways gives even a better idea of her , * Rosamond/ and * Frank/ from' the ' Early 
powers than her novels. She paid her last ^ Lessons/ were published, 18±?-o. 6. *Be- 
visit to London in 1844. She gave much linda/ 1801. 7. 'Moral Tales,' 1801. 8. *Iri.sh 
literaryadvice to Captain Basil llall, and she , Bulls/ 1802. 9. * Popular Tales/ 1804. 
discussed her own novels in reply to friendly ' 10. * Mo<^lem Griselda/ 1804. II. * Leonora/ 
critics with remarkable ability. She knew and * Letters/ 1806. 12. * Tales fiY>m Fashion- 
more or less most of the eminent literarj' able Life * (first series, * Eunice,* * The Dun,' 
persons of her time, including Joanna Baillie, * Manteuvring,' * Almeria *), 1809 ; (second 
with whom she stayed at llampstead, Bent- ' series, * Vivian,' the * Absentee/ * Madame de 
ham's friend, Sidney Smith, l)umont, and Fleury/ * Emilie de Coulanges'), 1812. 
Ricardo, whom she visittni at Gatcombe ' 13. * Patronage/ 1814? 14. •Harrington' 
Park, Gloucestershire. Miss Austen sent her , and *Ormond/ 1817 ; * Harrington * was re- 
* Emma' upon its first up|K»arance. Miss Edge- , printed with the 'Thoughts on Bores/ from 
worth admired her work, though it does not | 15. * Comic Dramas,' 1817. 16. * Memoirs of 
ap]K»ar that they had anv personal relations, i R. L. Edgeworth ' (second volume bv Maria), 

During the famine of 1'846 Miss Edgeworth 1820. 17. ^lelen/ 18;U. 
did her best to relieve the suft'erings of the 
people. Some of her admirers in Boston, 
Mass., sent a hundred and fifty barrels of 
flour addressed to * Miss Edgeworth for her 



poor.' The porters who carried it ashore re- 
fused to be paid, and she sent to each of 
them a woollen comforter knitted bv herself. 



Miss Edgeworth's books for children have 
been reprinted in innumerable forms, and 
often translated. The first collective edition 
of her novels appeared in fourteen volumes, 
1825, others 1848, 1856. 

[The Cornhill Mag for 1882 (xlvi. 404. 526) 
and Miss Helena Zimmem's Maria Edgeworth in 



The deaths of her brother Francis in 1841 and ! the * Eminent Women' series, 1883. give a fall 
of her fuvouritf isister Fanny in 1848 tried her ' account of Miss Edgeworth. hixstil in e.'ich c:L<e 
severelv, and she wjis already weakened by ' upon unpublished memoirs by her stepmother, a 
attacks of illnoss. 81ie worked to the last, ' op.V <>f whii-h is in the British Museum. See 
and in A])ril Is 19 welcomed the apprjirance | ^^^^ Lockhart's Life of Scott and the Mt-moirs of 
of Macaulav's ' llistorv/ in which a compli- | ^^- ^- Edgeworth.] L. S. 

mentarv- n-tereiice is made to her in an en- ^ EDGEWORTH, MICHAEL PAKEX- 
thusiasticlet tor to an old friend, Dr. Holland. , HAM (1812-1881), botanist, youngest .*on 
8ho died in the arms of her stepmother on ! of Richard Lovell Edgeworth [q. v.], by his 
22 May 1849. i fourth wife, Frances Anne Ileaufort, was 

MissKdgeworth was of diminutive stature, i born 24 May 1812. In September 1823 he 
and apparently not b(\iutiful. No portrait i entennl the Charterhouse, whence he removed 
wa,s ever taken. It seems from Scott's de- to Edinburgh in 1827. Here he began the 
8cri])ti(>ns of h«T that her appearance faith- | study of oriental languages, and acquired his 
fully re])rfsent»'d the comlniied vivacity and grounding in botany under Professor Robert 
good sense and amiability of hov character. I Graham. After a distinguished career at 
No one had stronirerfamilvafi'ections.and the ' Hailevburv, he went to India in 1831 in the 
lives of very few authors have been as useful civil service. He was appointed to Ambala, 
and honourable. The didacticism of the stories ; and afterwards to Saharunpore, where his 
for children has not prevented their perma- i administration gained both the approbation 
neiit ])opularity. Her more ambitious efforts i of his superiors and the grateful appreciation 
are injured by the same tendency. She ha.s ' of the natives. In 1842 he came home on leave, 
not i\w delicacy of touch of Miss Austen, ! married Christina, daughter of Dr. Macpher- 
more than the imaginative ])ower of Scott, i son, King's College, Aberdeen, in 1840, and 
But the briufhtness of her stvle, her keen ob- ' returned the same vear to India. On his wav 
servation of character, and her shrewd sense | out he took advantage of the steamer coaling 
and vigour make her novels still readable, I at Aden to look about for plants. He pub- 
in spite of obvious artistic defects. Though i lished the results in the * Journal of the 
her puppets are apt to be wooden, they act ■ Asiatic Society of Bengal,' imder the title of 
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* Two Hours' Herbomation at Aden/ Of the 
forty species he collected in that short period 
in so fi^quented a locality, no less than eleven 
were new to science. 

He was stationed at Banda until 1850, 
when he was chosen one of the five commis- 
sioners for the settlement of the Punjab, 
first at Mooltan, and afterwards at JuUun- 
dur; but his Indian career was finally cut 
short by sunstroke. His chief publications 
were on the botany of India in the * Trans- 
actions ' and * Journal * of the Linnean Society ; 
on the Indian Caryophyllacete in the ' Flora 
of British India ; ' a * Grammar of Kashmiri,' 
and a volume on * Pollen ' in 1878. His local 
lists have been warmly praised in Hooker 
and Thomson's introductory essay to their 

* Flora Indica.' He died suddenly in the 
island of Eigg 30 July 1881. 

[Proc. Linn. See, 1880-2, p. 63; Trimen's 
Journ.Bot. (1881), 288 ; Cat. Sci. Papers, ii. 444, 
vii. 594.] B. D. J. 

EDGEWORTH, RICHARD LO^^LL 
(1744-1 817 ), author, was born in Pierrepoint 
Street, Bath, 31 May 1744. The Edgeworth 
family, said to have come originally from Edg- 
ware, Middlesex, had settled in Ireland about 
1583. Edward Edgeworth, bishop of Down 
and Connor, left a fortune to his brother, 
Francis Edgeworth, clerk of the hanaper. The 
descendants of Francis Edgeworth were men 
of talent and vivacity, given to marrying early 
and often, acquiring fortunes with their wives, 
increasing them at court or in military ser- 
vice, and spending them in play. * Protestant 
Frank,' great-grandson 01 the clerk of the 
hanaper, raised a regiment for WiUiam III, 
' married successively several wives,' and died, 
leaving a son Richard, aged eight, with an en- 
cumbered inheritance. Richard Edgeworth 
went to the bar, by advice of a sensible guar- 
dian, lived steadily, and restored the family 
fortunes. He married Jane, daughter of Sa- 
muel Lovell, a Welsh judge, and had by her 
eight children, four of whom died early. The 
eldest son, Thomas, also died when Richard 
was in his sixth year. He thus became heir to 
the estate, the other two children being daugh- 
ters. One of them, Margaret , afterwards mar- 
ried John Ruxton of Black Castle, co. Meath, 
and was the favourite aunt of Maria Edge- 
worth fq. v.] Edge wort h's first tutor was Pa- 
trick Hughes of Edgewort.hstown, who had 
been one of Goldsmith's masters. In August 
1762 he was sent to the school of a Dr. Lydiat 
at Warwick, afterwards to Dr. Norris's school 
at Drogheda, and finally to a Mr. Ilynes at 
Longford. Though a clever lad, with a turn 
for mechanics, excited by an early sight of 
an electrical machine, he was more oistin- 



guished for physical prowess than for scholar- 
ship, and was first-rate at running, jumping, 
and riding. lie performed many exploits of 
this kind during the festivities which cele- 
brated his eldest sister's (Mary's) marriage to 
Francis Fox of Fox Hall, co. Longford. On6 
night after a dance he went through a mock 
ceremony of marriage with the daughter of 
his old master Hughes (see Prior, Gold- 
synithj i. 32). His father thought it necessary 
to get the marriage annulled by a suit of 
jactitation. Admission to the library at Pa- 
kenham Hall, the seat of Lord Longford, 
gave a more intellectual turn to his pursuits, 
and a violent passion for field sports soon died 
out. On 26 April 1761 he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a fellow commoner, and 
spent six months in dissipation. He became 
ashamed of his waste of time, and on 10 Oct. 
1761 entered Corpus College, Oxford, as a 
gentleman commoner. Oxford was recom- 
mended by the neighbourhood of Paul Elers, 
an old friend of his father's, who had given 
up the bar on marrying an heiress, Miss Hun- 
gerford. He now lived upon her estate. 
Black Bourton, near Oxford, nad grown indo- 
lent, and was getting into difficulties. Edge- 
worth, though he took to his studies, and 
made valuable friendships, was often at Black 
Bourton. He fell in love with Elers's daugh- 
ter, Anna Maria, eloped with her to Scotland, 
and married her in 1 763 while still an imder- 
graduate. His father forgave him after a 
time, and the ceremony w^as repeated in due 
form a few months later. The young couple 
passed a year at Edgeworthstown, appa- 
rently after the birth of his eldest son at 
Black Bourton in 1764. His mother died 
soon afterwards, and in 1765 he returned to 
England, and took a house at Hare Hatch, 
near Maidenhead. He had already repented 
of his marriage, but resolved to bear the evil 
with * firmness and temper.' Mrs. Edgeworth 
was a good manager, but was * not cheerful,' 
and vexed him by querulous complaints. The 
* lamenting of a female with whom we live 
does not render home delightful ' {Memoirs, 
i. 179). While at Hare Hatch, Edgeworth 
was keeping terms in the Temple. He made 
the acquaintance of Sir Francis Blake Delaval, 
who snared his interest in conjuring tricks 
and mechanical contrivances. Delaval was 
a man of fashion, and given to betting on the 
turf. A desire to know the result of a race 
at Newmarket led Edgeworth to invent a 
plan for telegraphing. He tried the experi- 
ment at Hare Hatch. It is said to have been 
the first attempt at telegraphic communica- 
tion. He made other inventions for sailing 
carriages and for a kind of velocipede. De- 
laval's death freed him from a dangerous 
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ac(|uaiQtan(*('. lie si»ttl«^«l to his mt*chanical deathbed she advised him to marry her sister 




jfav 

him H silver medul for u new ' p«*rambuliitor ' ^^mau had withdraTim his consent to perform 
or hiiid-m»*asiirinp machine in 17<VS, and he the wremony, they were married at St. An- 
invrnted a * turnip- cutter' and a one-\vhet»led drew*s, llolborn, 25 Deo. 1780. 
chai-'e. Hearing that Erasmus Darwin had In 1782 the Edgeworths went to Ireland, 
invented a carriage, he made a phaeton on where he settled on his estates, and became 
the new principle, which was approved by an energetic and intelligent landlord. He 
the Society of Arts. This led to an acquaint- greatly improved the condition of his tenant rv, 
ance with Darwin, whom he visited at Lich- tried a number of schemes for the reclama- 
field. and to a further acquaintance with Miss tion of bogs and improvement of roads, and 
Seward and oth»*r.s of the Lichtield circle, took some part in politics. In 178-3 he was 
At I lure Hatch he acquired the friendship of aidt.*-de-camp to Lord Charlemont, and oin^ 
Tliomas Day [q. v."", author of * Sandfonl and of the body of volunteer delegjites who m^t 
M»^rton,' who had Ceen at his college and was at Dublin in Novemb«?r of that vear. Th*^ 
now a neighlx)ur. Day sympathised with his years 17S>1 and 1792 were chi>*ttv spent at 
principles, and Edgeworth's st)n was brought Clifton, Bristol, for the health of his son, and 
up on the system of their common idol, there his daughter Anna Maria married Dr. 
Uouss«.*au. Edgeworth's father dying in 1709, Deddoea. On returning to Ireland he found 
he came into iK>S!»ession of the family estates, the country disturbed by exjiected rebellion 
aud gave up all thoughts of the law. At and invasion. He t<.H)k up his old scheme for 
Cliristmas 1770 he spent some time at Lich- telegraphs, and vainly endeavoured to secure 
tit'hl, near which his friend Day had settletl. its adoption by government. The events of 
At Seward's the friends met tlie two sisters 1798 having shown its importance, he suc- 
Honora and Elizal>eth Snevd, two of the ceeded in getting the government to erect a 
daucrhtt.Ts of Edward SneyJ, youngest son line from Dublin to Galway in 1804, but it 
of Ualph iSneyd of Bishton, Staffordshire, was dropped as the fear of invasion declined. 
During 1771 i)ay transferred his atlections His third wife ditnl in November 1797. In 
from Honorato Elizabeth. Meanwhile Edge- the following sprincf he was visited by Miss 
worth had become strongly attached to Mo- Beaufort, whose father was Daniel Augustus 
nora. Day remonstrated el<M^uently with him, Beaufort [q. v.] He married her 31 May 1798, 
and Ed^'eworth honourably resolved to fly remarking that the disturbed state of the 
froma dan;,^erous situation. He therefore ac- country was an additi(mal reason foracquirin^ 
C(nnpanied Day to Franre at tlie end of 1771. at once the right to protect her. Heraisetia 
In Paris he sho\ved his boy to Rousseau as an corps at Edgeworthstown, but before it was 
illustraticm of Emile. Th(* friends went to armed the rel)els apprrmched, and he had tn 
Lyons, where Edgewortli resolved to stay for retire to Longford. The defeat of the French 
some time, being interested in a scheme for by Lake enabled him to r«'turn in five davs to 
altering the course of the Uhone. His wife his hou^e, whi<'h had been s])ared on account 
ji)ined him in 1772, but returned under the of a kindness previously shown bv him to 
care of Day at the beginning of winter, in one of the r»'bels. Edgeworth was a member 
order t<.) be confined in England. The works of the last Irish parliament, and after some 
on the Rhone were greatly injured by a llood. hesitation voted against the union on the 
Whih* lvlu«'worth was preparing new plans ground that a measure good in itself was 
he heard that his wift; had died (March 1773), made mischievous by the means used to en- 
after giving birth to a daughter, Anna. He force its adoption. He refiL<ied to listen to 
at <mce returned to England, w»*nt to Lich- offers of personal advantages, 
li'dd, and there married lionora Sneyd 17 .July After tliis time Edgeworth visit<jd England 
1773. After three years at I'Mgeworthstown, occasionally, and during the peace of Amiens 
where he built and planted, he returned to went to Paris with his daughter, where their 
England, and took a house at Nr)rthchurch, literary reputaticm and their relationship to 
near Great Berkhampstead. A lawsuit ne- the AbU? Edgeworth ["q. v.1 secured them 
cessitated his return to Ireland, and he felt ' many attentions. Besides his lively interest 
that he ought to settle upon his own estates, in his daughter Maria's writings he continued 
His wife consented, but h»'r health suddenly his schem»'s for improving the countrv. From 
broke down. They stayed at LichfieUl and l!^Ot^» to 1811 he served on a boartl for in- 
in the neighbourhood for the benefit of Dar- ([uiring into Irish education: in 1810 he made 
win's advice, but Mrs. Edgeworth became a report to another commission upon the re- 
weaker, and died 30 April 1780. On her clamation of bogs, and injured nimself by 
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lal)0ur8 in surveving. In 1811 he contrived 
a new spire for the church of timber, painted 
to resemble Bath stone, which was trium- 
phantly raised into its place on 19 Sept. His 
own declining health and the loss of children 
saddened some of his later years ; but he re- 
tained his faculties to the last, and died 
13 June 1817. 

Edgeworth's extraordinary buoyancy and 
intellectual vivacity were combined with 
strong affections, as is proved by his relations 
to his children and to a large circle of friends. 
If his matrimonial adventures suggest John 
Buncle, he was a man of real worth and con- 
siderable power. His name appears with that 
of his daughter in her early works. 

His separate works were : 1. * Letter to 
Lord Charlemont on the Tellograph (sic) and 
on the Defence of Ireland,' 1797. 2. * Poetry 
explained for Young People,' 1802. 3. * Pro- 
fessional Education/ 1808. 4. * Readings in 
Poetry,' 1816. 6. * Essay on Construction of 
Roads and Railways,' 1817 ; and a ' Rational 
Primer,* apparently unpublished. He also 
contributed papers to the 'Philosophical 
Transactions '^(1783, 1784), to the* Transac- 
tions of the Irish Academy ' (1788 and 1795), 
to the * Monthly Magazine ' for 1801 (on en- 
graying bank notes), and several papers to 
' Nicholson's Journal ' (1801-17). A list is 

S* ven at the end of his daughter's * Memoirs.' 
y his first wife Edgeworth had four chil- 
dren : Richard (1765-1796), died in America; 
Maria [q. v.] ; Emmeline, married to J. King 
of Clifton ; and Anna Maria, married to Dr. 
Thomas Beddoes [q. v.] By his second wife 
he had Lovell, who inherited the property, 
and Honora, a girl of remarkable beauty, who 
died in 1790. By his third wife he had five 
sons and four daughters, of whom Charles 
Sneyd (d, 1864) succeeded his brother Lovell, 
and Honora married Sir F. Beaufort. By his 
fourth wife he had four children, of whom 
Francis Beaufort, mentioned in Carlyle's * Life 
of Stirling,' married a Spanish ladv, Rosa 
Florentina Eroles, and was by her father of 
Antonio Eroles Edgeworth, who succeeded 
his uncle, Charles Sneyd, at Edgeworths- 
town, and of Francis Ysidor Edgeworth. 

[Memoirs by himself and his daughter, 1820, 
1821. and 1844.1 L. S. 

EDGEWORTH, ROGER, D.D. (rf. 1560), 
catholic divine, was bom at Holt Castle, the 
seat of Sir William Stanley, brother to the 
Earl of Derby, situate on the banks of the 
Dee, in the county of Denbigh, but within the 
diocese of Chester. He became a student in 
the university of Oxford about 1503, pro- 
ceeded B. A. in 1507, and was elected a fellow 
of Oriel College 8 Nov. 1508 on the foundar 

TOL. XVI. 



tion of Bishop Smyth, being the first holder 
of that fellowship. He was not actually 
admitted to the fellowship till 11 June 1510, 
and he resigned it on 15 March 1518 (Chur- 
TON, Lives of Sjnyth and Sutton, pp. 233-5). 
He commenced M.A. 9 Feb. 1511-12, was 
admitted B.D. 13 Oct. 1519, and created D.D. 
2 July 1520 (BoASE, Begister of the Univ, of 
Oxford, i. 56). After taking holy orders he 
was a noted preacher in the university and 
elsewhere. He became prebendary of the 
second stall in the cathedral church of Bristol, 
being nominated to that dignity by the charter 
of erection in 1542. On 3 Oct. 1543 he was 
admitted to the vicarage of St. Cuthbert at 
Wells. He was a canon of the cathedrals of 
Salisbury and Wells, and was admitted chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Wells 30 April 1554, 
on the deprivation of John Taylor, alias Card- 
maker [q. v.] He likewise obtained the pre- 
bend ofSlape, or Slope, in the church of Salis- 
bury, and held it till his death. * When K. 
Hen. 8 had extirpated the pope's power, he 
seemed to be very moderate, and also in the 
reign of K. Ed. 6, but when qu. Mary suc- 
ceeded he shew'd himself a most zealous per- 
son for the Roman catholic religion, and a 
great enemy to Luther and reformers ' (Wood, 
AtheruB Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 316). He died in 
the beginning of 1560, and was buried before 
the choir door in Wells Cathedral. His will 
was proved on 1 June 1560. He was a bene- 
factor to Oriel College. 

He was the author of : 1. * Resolutions 
concerning the Sacraments.' In Burnet's 
* Hist, of the Reformation.' 2. * Resolutions 
of some Questions relating to Bishops and 
Priestfl, and of other matters tending to 
the Reformation of the Church made by 
Henry VIII,' ibid. 3. * Sermons, very Fruit- 
full, Godly, and Learned, . . . With a reper- 
torie or table, directinge to many notable 
matters expressed in the same Sermons. In 
aedibus Roberti Caley,' London, 4to, 1557, 
containing 307 folios in black letter. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth sermon he 
states that he had abstained from preaching 
for five or six years, viz. during the reign of 
Edward VI ; consequently the former sermons 
were delivered in Henry VIII's time, and 
the rest after Queen Mary's accession. Dib- 
din, in his * Library Companion ' (i. 81-5), 
after giving copious extracts from this very 
scarce volume, remarks that 'upon the whole 
Edgjeworth is less nervous and familiar than 
Latimer, less eloauent than Fox, and less 
learned and logical than Drant. He is, how- 
ever, a writer of a fine fancy, and an easy and 
flowing style.' 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. 
(Herbert) ; Kennett MS. 46, f. 327 ; Le Neve's 
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Fiusti (Hiirdy), i. 177, 228; Gent. Mag. vol. xci. - of privilege led to another, and Deyenish 
pt. i. p. 2 ; Williams's Eminont Welshmen.] I was compensated by the abbacy of Sl Augu*- 

T. C. I tine's, Canterbury, when the pope*& prorifion 

EDGUARD, DAVID (Jl. 1532), anato- again superseded the monks' choice. 

ist, is stated to bave been educated first at I Edington was * elected' bishop, 14 



mist, 

Oxford and afterwards at Cambridge. lie . 1346, and the temporalities were restored to 
wasaccusiomtMltoaffix the letters M.D. after ', him 15 July (Le Neve, iii. 14). Hisepi- 
his name, but there is no record of his having ' scopate is notable for the architectural work 
taken that degree. lie published two small j which he commenced in his cathedral churcli 
works: 1. * De Indiciis et Prajcognitionibus,* at Winchester, transforming, without re- 
Lond. 1532, 8vo, dedicated to Henry, duke i building, the Norman nave of BishoD Wal- 
of Richmond, by * medicus suus.* 2. * Intro- kelin. This remarkable performance left the 
ductio ad Anatomiccn' (»ame place and date), substance of the old piers and walls standing, 
dedicated to Henry, earl of Surrey. In the the former being recased and the latter in 
preface to this latter pamphlet Edguard pro- part cut away to make room for the new 
mised a complete manual of anatomy, illus- , Perpendicular work. Bishop Edington him- 
trated by the opinions of all the most learned self is credited only with the west front, the 
men, but a])parentlv he did not live to carry two first bays on tne north side, and one on 
out his intention, fioth works are dated firom . the south; and even here the porches and 
Cambridge 12 Jan. 1532. the details of the windows are more rec«it 

[Coopers Athene Cantabr. i. 46; Tanner's ' jj^^^^;^^: The completion of the nave w« 
Bibl. Brit. p. 25.] A. V. | ^^ ^^ ^^ successors. Bishops AVykeham, 

Beaufort, and >\ avnnete. The only other 

EDINGTON, Wn^LIAM of (d, 1366), work in the cathedral assigned to Edingtwi 
bishop of Winchester and chancellor, was a , is the building of the chantry bearing his 
native of Edington, near Westbuiy in Wilt- . name, in the second bay ft*om the choir on 
shire, and is said to have been educated at the south side of the nave. Next to Win- 
Oxford. He attracted the notice of Bishop j Chester, Edington devoted himself to the 
Adam Orleton of Winchester, who presented interests of his native village in Wiltshire, 
him to the living of Cheriton in Hampshire, ' He mainly rebuilt the church and founded a 
and introduced him to the court (Lord Camp- I college there with a dean and twelve clerks, 
BELL, Lives of the Chancellors, i. 254, 3rd , whereof some were prebendaries (Lelixd, 
ed. 1848). Thenceforward his life was al- Itinerary, iv. 25), in honour of the Blessed 
mo.st entirely spent in the public service. On Virjjrin, bt. Catherine, and All Saints, about 
2t) March l.'Ul ho is mentioned as receiver of 1347 (Dugdale, MonaMicon, vi. pt. i. 5.*i5, 
the subsidy of a ninth granted by parliament | ed. 1830). This, it mav be supposed, was 
on this side Trent (Hymek, i^a'rfera, ii. pt. ii. only an extension of the * cantaria* with 
1 154, Uecord edition) ; and in the following certain chaplains already existing there (Le- 
yejir, 1 8 Feb., he wa^^ presented by the king ^ land, Odleotanea, i. 30); but after some time, 
to the prebend of Lei^^hton Manor in Lincoln at the desire of the Black Prince, Eidington 
Cathedral, an appointment which was con- changed the foundation into one of reformed 
firmed 10 April (^LeXeve, i^flw^/JsrcZ. AnyL \ Austin friars, called ^Bonhommes/ with a 
ii. 17(3, ed. Hardy). On 2 May 1344 he is rector at their head — friars whom the Bene- 
mentioned as holding also the prebend of dictine chroniclers scornfully described as 
Nt;therav«)n in Salisbury Cathedral (W. II. * de ordine qui nescitur de sectA fratrum de 
Jones, Fa^iti E<rl. SareAh. p. 404), which, to- Ascherugge [al. * Asherugh'] (Chron. Angl. 
gother with his prebend at Lincoln, he held p. 20, ed. E. M. Thompson, Kolls Series; 
until his elevation to the bishopric of Win- \Valsingham, Hist. AnyL i. 266, ed. II. T. 
Chester in 134<i. Besides these preferments Kiley). The change, which is referred to 
he possessed, 28 March 1345, the prebend of 1358, was accepted by all the members of 
Putston Major in Hereford Cathedral (Lb the corporation except the dean (Leland, 
Neve, i. h'2i\). In the same year, 10 April, Itin., 1. c. ; Dugdale). The register of the 
he was appointed king's treasurer. This house is contained in Lansdowne MS. 442, 
advancement was quickly succeeded, 9 Dec, in the British Museum, 
by his nomination by Pope Clement VI to Edington was treasurer from 1345 until 
tiie bishopric of Winchester (Rymer, iii. 1350. His reputation was that he loved the 
pt. i. 64), at the king's request (W. TnoRN, king's advantage more than that of thecom- 
Chron., ap. TwYSDEN,iJw^ Anyl. Scriptores munity; andhiscareer is specially associated 
Decern, col. 2082), and in spite of the election , with the issue of base coinage in 1351 {Chron. 
of the monks, who had chosen a certain John ^4w.«//. p. 29; Walsingham, Hist. Angl. \. 
Hevcnish to be their bishop. One invasion i 275 f.) On 27 Nov. 1356 he was made dhan- 
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cellor (Rymbr, iii. pt. i. 344), a post which 
he held for a little more than six years. At 
last, on 10 May 1366, he was elected by the 
royal desire to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, vacated by the death of Simon Islip; 
but his growing infirmities forbade his accept^- 
ance of it (Le r^BVB, i. 19). lie died in the 
following autumn, the date being ffiven in 
Langham's register as 8 Oct., but in the * Obi- 
tuanum Cantuariense * (Wharton, Anglia 
Sacra, i. 317) and the * Eulogium Ilistoria- 
rum ' a day earlier, while at Salisbury his 
* obit ' was "kept on 11 Oct. (Jones, I.e.) He 
was buried at Edington. He left his estate 
towards the continuation of the fabric of his 
cathedral and the completion of his chantiy ; 
but the amount was diminished by a claim 
made upon his executors in consideration of 
the dilapidations of the see, for which he was 
held responsible. 

The name is spelled variously with 1 or y, 
t or df with or without a ff, and by Leland 
with an initial H. ! 

[T. Rudbome'sHist. epit., in Wharton's Anglia ! 
Sacra, i. 286 ; Successio Episcoporum Wintoni- 
cnsinm, ib. p. 317 ; Birchington s Vitas Archiep. 
Cant. ib. p. 46 ; Eulogium Historiarum, iii. 240, 
ed. F. S. Haydon, Rolls Series, 1863 ; Murray's 
Handbook to the Cathedrals of England, Southern 
Division, pt. i. pp. 1-8, 46 ; Woodward's IJamp- 
«hire, i. 67, 100 ff.] R. L. P. 

EDITH or EADGYTH, Saint (962 ?- 
984), the daughter of King Eadgar and Wulf- 
thiyth (Wulfrid or WulftrudX was bom in 
962 or late in 961. Her motner, though at 
that time not a professed nun, had worn the 
veil at Wilton before the king made her his 
mistress, and appears to have oeen united to 
him by * handfasting ' [see under Edgar]. 
Aft«r the birth of her child she refused to 
yield to his wish that they should complete 
the contract by a regular marriage, and, taking 
her child with her according to custom, went 
back to Wilton, is said to have become abbess 
of the house (Monasticon, ii. 323, 324 ; but 
compare Robebtson, Hist Essays, 202\ and 
livea there until her death. Eadgytn was 
therefore brought up at Wilton. She was a 
learned young lady, and early in life received 
the veil from -^thelwold, bishop of Win- 
chester. When she was fifteen her father 
offered to make her abbess of three houses; 
but she refused, for she would not leave her 
mother. An illustration of the laxity which 
prevailed among such highborn nuns with 
regard to the rule of their order is afforded 
by the fact that the saintly Eadgyth would 
occasionally dress with g^reat magnificence. 
On one occasion ^thelwold took her to task 
for this, but she answered the bishop by re- 
minding him that St. Augustine had said 



that * pride could lurk even in rags.' She 
built a church at Wilton dedicat^ to St. 
Dionysius, and is said to have been noted for 
her attachment to the sign'of the cross. Arch- 
bishop Dunstan had warning of her approach- 
ing end, and attended her deathbea. She 
died on 16 Sept. 984, in her twenty-third 
year, and was buried by Dunstan in the 
church she had built. Thirteen years later 
Dunstan, finding that many miracles were 
worked at her tomb, caused it to be opened, 
and discovered certain parts of the saint's 
body undecayed. The saint, it is said, ap- 
peared to hmi and explained the special 
meaning of the miracle. In after years Cnut 
chancea to be at Wilton, and hating, it is 
said, the English saints, mocked at the re- 
verence paid to St. Eadgyth, declaring that 
he would never believe in the sanctity of the 
daughter of Eadgar, a man * given up to vices 
and the slave of lust.* Arcnbishop iEthel- 
noth reproved him for his impiety ; but the 
king commanded the virgin^ tomb to be 
opened, that he might see what proof of her 
holiness she coula bring. On this being 
done the virgin seemed to the king as though 
she was about to fly upon him. He repented 
in great terror, and in every part of England 
her * day' was kept with much reverence 
{Gestu Pontiff. 190). 

[Gotselin's Vita S. Eadgithae, Mabillon's Acta 
SS. saec. v. 636 8(|. ; Florence of Worcester, sub 
an. 964 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; William of Maimer- 
bury, G^ta Regura, c. 158 (Engl. Hist. Soc.); 
Gesta Pontificuin, 189, 190 (Rolls Ser.); Dug- 
dale's Monasticon, ii. 316, 323 sq. ; Kemble*s 
Ck)dez Dipl. 585 ; Robertson's Historical Essays, 
176, 202.] W. H. 

EDITH or EADGYTH {d. 1076), queen 
of Eadward the Confessor, the eldest daugh- 
ter, and probably the eldest child, of God- 
wine, earl of Wessex, and his wife Gytha 
( Vita Eadwardij 1. 294), was educated at the 
abbey of Wilton {ib. 1. 488), and was married 
to the king in 1045. Although she is often 
described, after the old English custom, as 
the * Lady,* she is also constantly styled queen, 
and it is expressly said that she was ' hal- 
lowed 'as queen (A.-S. Chron., Peterborough, 
1048 sq.) It is said that Eadward, from a 
religious motive, never had intercourse with 
her as a wife (William op JTJMikoES, vii. c. 
9; AiLBED, 377, 378). A glowing account 
is given of her beauty, her piety, and her 
liberality. At the same time it is evident 
that she did not scruple to accept bribes to 
use her influence over the king, even injudi- 
cial cases {Historia Barnes, p. 170), and she 
certainly behaved shabbily in a dispute she had 
with theabbot of Peterborough about theright 
to an estate (Kemble, Codex Dipl. 808, 908). 

2 
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She was as greedy as the rest of Jier family, with the rules of his order, and Eladgyth 
and was probably not less violent or unscru- was appeased, presented him with a cloak 
puloiis than the worst of them. She was , wondrously adorned with gold and silver 
extremely humble in her behaviour to the j which he gave to his church, and further ob- 
king, never taking her seat beside him except tained the abolition of the custom, which en- 
at church or at tlie royal table, but sitting' abledbishopsand abbots to receive kisses £rom 
at his feet until he signed to her to sit bv his ladies {Chron. Centulefise, iv. 22 ; D*Achebt, 
side ( Vita Eadw. 922). Eadward is said to ii. 345 ; the story is quoted at length, A'or- 
have loved her, but when her father and man Conquest^ ii. 635). Eadgyth's donaticois 
brothers were outlawed in September 1051 i to English churches do not seem to have been 
he made no objection to the proposal of Arch- j large. She gave certain lands to the church 
bishop Robert, the head of the foreign faction, of Wells (Kemble, Codex Dipl. 917, 918, 
that he should divorce her {ib. 480). Never- where there is a curious notice of the stealing 
thelessthe archbishop modified his proposal ; of her horse at Wedmore, Somerset), ana 
all her lands and treasures were seizea, and towards the end of Eadward's reign, while 
she was sent away weeping, though with he was rearing the abbey of Westminster, 
honour and roval attendance {ib. ; or perhaps she was engaged in building a stone church 
in disgrace ani with but one attendant, Flor. at Wilton in place of the wooden one that had 
Wig.), to the monastery of W^herwell {A,-S. hitherto stood there ( Vita JEadw. 1014 sq.) 
Ckron.; Flob. Wig.), or, according to the Of all her brothers Tostig, earl of North- 
paneg3rrist,to W^ilton (P'lYrt-Eok^ic. 491). As umberland, appears to have been specially 
the panegyrist adds that the monastery to ; dear to Ead^th. lie was a violent anl 
whicli she was sent was that in which she ! treacherous man, and on 28 Dec. 1064 Gos- 
had been brought up, it is perhaps going far patric, one of the thegns of his earldom, was 
to assume, on the strength of the evidence in assassinated in the king's palace. The mur- 
favour of WTierwell, that W'ilton is a * cleri- der was said to have been planned by the 
cal error' {Norman Conquest, ii. 156, n. 4) ; queen at the instigation of her brother the 
it seems probable that the queen was first earl (Flor. W^ig.) It was one of the chief 
sent to Wlierwell with everj' mark of dis- • causes of the revolt of Northumberland, which 
g^ace, and committed to the keeping of the ' broke out the next year. This re\-olt and 
abbess, who is said to have been the king's I the bitter qiiarrel that ensued between To^^iig 
sister {A.-S. Chron., Peterborough ; Gesta ■ and Harold cost the queen many tears, and 
Her/wnj ii. 199), and that she was afterwards | she had to see her favourite brother banished 
transferred with royal honour, and possibly from England (Vita Eadw. 1203 sti.) Her 
at lier own request, to Wilton, the liouse in church at Wilton was consecrated in 1065, 
which slie had pOvSsed her childhood and for and at the Christmas festival (28 Dec.) of 
which she evidently retained a strong atVec- that year she represented the king, who was 
tion. On the reconciliation of tlie king and then too ill to attend in person, at the con- 
Earl God wine in September 1052 she was ' seeration of Westminster Abbey (Ailred, 
brought buck to the court, and her lands and | 399). Before the festival was past she stood 
treasures were restored to her. She held con- bv the deathl^ed of her husband, and is re- 



presented as cherishing the feet of the dying 
man. She trembled at his prophecy of com- 
ing evil, for it is said that sue had often 
spoken of the general decay of religion. Ead- 






siderable property. Winchester and Exeter 
came to her on her marriage as her ' inoming- 
gift,' and she also held lands in Buckingham- 
shire, Berkshire, Devonshire, and Somerset 

(see references to * Domt'sdav ' in Norman I ward thanked her for all her dutifulness to 
Conquest, iv. 34, 139, 753, 754, v. 803). Like ! him, and declared that she had ever been at 
her husband, she made gifts to foreign monas- his side like an affectionate daughter. He 
teries. Among these was the monastery of i commended her to the care of her brother 
St. Riquier in Picardy. The abbot, Gervinus, Harold, and charged him that she should 
was a special favourite of Eadward, and seems lose none of the honour that he had bestowed 
to have often come over to England to get upon her ( Vita Eadw. 1555 sq.), a charge that 
money from him. Eadg^'th shared her bus- gains significance when connected with the 
band's admiration for tlie abbot, and on one queen's adherence to the cause of Harold's 
of his visits advanced to welcome him, accord- j enemy Tostig. On the death of Eadward 
ing to the English custom, with a kiss. The she retired to her city of Winchest^>r, and 
abbot thought this unseemly and drew back, • there hoped for the success of Tostig's expe- 
whereat the queen was greatly offended. The dition against Harold, which she is said to 
king and divers nobles, liowever, pointed out \ have counselled. Moreover we are told that 
to her that his self-denial was worthy of | slie was anxious that William should be king 
praise because he had acted in accordance | rather than her brother Harold {Gesta Wil' 
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Jelmif 126, 127). Accordingly, when, some 
weeks after the battle of Hastings, the Con- 
queror sent to demand that Winchester should 
pay him tribute, she took counsel with the 
chief men and obeyed his order (WiDO, 626). 
She was therefore allowed to remain undis- 
turbed in the city. She appears to have 
kept her possessions, and even to have re- 
ceived an increase of revenue from the Con- 
queror when he raised the amount of the 
tribute that was paid by her city of Exeter 
{Norman Conquest^ iv. 162). When Stigand 
lay in prison at Winchester after he was 
dispossessed of the archbishopric in 1070, she 
urged the miserly old man to provide him- 
self with proper food and clothing {Gesta 
Regum, 37). In 1071 she was present at 
the consecration of Walcher as bishop of 
Durham at Winchester, and, struck by his 
venerable aspect, exclaimed, * Here we have a 
beautiful martyr,' a remark that was exalted 
into a prophecy by the bishop's violent death, 
which happened soon after (ib. 272). A 
cliarter in t ne * Liber Albus' belonging to the 
chapter of Wells proves that she was at 
W'ilton in the Lent of 1072, and there wit- 
nessed the sale of an estate to the church of 
Wells. She died at Winchester on 19 Dec. 
1075. It is said that some scandals had 
been raised about her virtue during both 
her married and her widowed life, and that 
on her deathbed she solemnly denied that 
they were true {Gesta Reffum^ ii. 197). By 
the king's orders she was buried with great 
honour by the side of her husband in West- 
minster. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. ; Florence of Worcester 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; William of Malniesbury, Gesta 
Regum (EngLHist. See); Gesta Pontificum (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Vita Eadwardi, Lives of Edward the Con- 
fessor (Rolls Ser.) ; Ailred or uEthclred of Rie- 
vaux, De ViU &c. Edwardi Confessoris, Tw^'S- 
den, 369 sq. ; William of Jumi^es, Historia, 
Duchesne ; William of Poitiers, Gesta Willelmi 
Ducis, Giles; Freeman's Norman Conquest, ii. 
iii. iv. passim ; Saturday Review, 2 Dec. 1876 ; 
Somerset Archaeol. Soc.'s Proc. xxii. ii. 106.] 

W. H. 

EDLIN or EDLYN, RICHARD {d. 
1677), astrologer, was practising in June 1 059 
what he terms his * noble science ' in * New 
Buildings in Sugar Loaf Court at the lower 
end of Tenter Alley nere little More-fields,' 
but by 1664 had removed to a less retired 
* study next door above the four Swans in 
Bishopsgate Street.' From the style of his 
writings he appears to have been a more 
than ordinarily illiterate knave. He pub- 
lished : 1. * Observationes Astrologicce, or An 
Astrologicall Discourse of the Efi&!ts of that 
notable conjunction of Saturn and Mars that 



happened October 11, 1668, and other Con- 
figurations concomitant. ... To which is 
prefixed a brief Institution for the better 
understanding the following Discourse, or 
any other of the like nature ; and also added, 
a most ingenious Discourse of the true Sys- 
teme of the World,' 2 pts., 8vo, London 
ri659] (with a new title-page, 8vo, London, 
1668). 2. * Prai-Nimcius Sydereus : An As- 
trological Treatise of the Effects of the Great 
Conjunction of the two Superior Planets, 
Saturn & Jupiter, October the X*»» 1663, and 
other Configurations concomitant. Wherein 
the Fate ol Europe for these next twenty 
years is . . . conjectured,' &c., 4to, London, 
1664. Unfortunately, by reason of * those 
enormities ' the author had been * so abun- 
I dantlv subject to,' manv of the events fore- 
told had happened before the book came 
forth, * but not before it was penn'd,' declares 
Edlin, * as divers of my friends do very well 
know.* He omits all mention of his own fate, 
apparently through modesty ; he died in 
January 1676-7. 

[Works ; Cooper's New Biographical Dic- 
tionary, p. 523.] G. G. 

EDMOND, (16th cent.), colonel in 

the Dutch service, born at Stirhng towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, was the son 
of a baker. While still a boy he ran away 
from home for some unknown cause, and found 
his way to the Low Countries, where he en- 
listed as a common soldier under Maurice, 
prince of Orange^ and finally rose to the rank 
of colonel. Having won fortune and rank he 
returned to Scotland, and lived with his pa- 
rents at Stirling, where he built the manse 
which was pulled down in 1822. He also 

S resented a pair of colours to the town. The 
ate of his deatli is unknown. He was a friend 
of the Earl of Mar. One of his daughters mar- 
ried Sir Thomas Livingstone ; their eldest son 
was created Viscount Teviot by William HI 
in 1698. On his death in 1711 the peerage 
became extinct. 

[Chambers's Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, 
1875; Nimmo's Hist, of Stirlingshire, 1777, 
p. 366 ; Sir R. Sibbald's Hist, of Stirlingshire, 
1710, p. 44.] N. D. F. P. 

EDMONDES, Sir CLEMENT (1564?- 
1622), clerk to the council, was bom at 
Shrawardine in Shropshire. His parentage 
is not known, but he is described in the Ox- 
ford matriculation register as a yeoman's 
son, * pleb. f. ' (Oj/. Hist. Soc. xi. 162). This 
disposes of the statement made by some of 
his biographers, that he was the son of Sir 
Thomas Ldmondes [q. v.], comptroller and 
afterwards treasurer of the household to 
James I. The latter, besides being only three 
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years the senior of Clement Edmondes, was 
bom at Plymouth, and there is no evidence 
of a relationship between them. Anthony k 
Wood, followed by other writers, states that 
his father was an earlier Sir Thomas Ed- 



fited largely from the forfeiture of recusant/ 
estates, and on 4 Oct. 1613 he received a 
grant of the office of mustermaster-general. 
He is also said by Wood to have been a 
master of requests. In December 1614 and 



mondes, who was comptroller of the household the following months he was enga^;ed in 
to Henry Vlll, but no other evidence of the ' Holland as a commissioner to treat with the 
existence of this personage can be found i United Provinces concerning disputes as to 
(Athen<e Oxon. ii. 322-3 ). He matriculated throwing open the East India trade and the 
at Oxford 8 July 1586, entering as clerk or | Greenland fisheries. He was knighted by 
chorister at All Souls' College, of which he James I at Hanipton Court 29 Sept. 1617. in 
became a fellow in 1590. He proceeded to I company with Sir George Calvert and Sir 
the degree of B.A. 5 Nov. 1589, and to that ^ Albert Morton, who were also clerks of the 
of M.A. 14 Oct. 1593. A letter from Ed- council. Edmondes seems not to have been 
mondes to a Mr. Keynolds, in 1598, is among i above taking a bribe to promote the interests 
the Marquis of Salisbury's manuscripts {Hist, of suitors to the privy council. The mayOT 
MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. app. p. 256 i). It is , of Exeter, in August 1620, sent him* two 
probable that Edmondes owed his political ' pieces of 44«.' to hasten a matter which he 
advancement in great part to his marriage had before the council {CaL of State Paperty 
with a lady of the court, which took place at | Dom. 1619-23, p. 172), and in May 1621 be 
St. Alphage Church by license dated 15 Feb. j was accused by a Mr. Leate of ha^dng re- 
1597-8. Hiswife was Mary Clerk, described ceived a bribe from the Spanish merchants 
as attendant upon the Lady Stafford, and I for favouring them in a subsidy raised for the 
daughter of liobert Clerk of Grafton, North- | suppression of pirates (Jb. p. 255). Edmondes 
amptonshire, her parents' consent being at- | represented the university of Oxford in the 
tested by her brother Lewis and by her kins- third parliament of James I, which met 
man, Mr. John Johnson, one of her majesty's 20 Jan. 1620, and was dissolved 8 Feb. 1621, 



chaplains. Ralph Edmondes, of St. Martin 
Vintry, draper, attests the consent of the 
parents of his brother Clement, who is de- 
scribed as of St. Alphage parish, and thirty 
vears of age {Ilnrl. JSot. xxv. 247). On 



his colleague being Sir John Bennet. His 
final promotion was to the office of secretary 
of state, but he was prevented from entering 
upon its duties by his death, from apoplejcy, 
w-hich took place on 13 Oct. 1622, at his town 



1 July 1600 Edmondes was the bearer of a house at St. Mart in-in-t he-Fields, at the ago 
despatch from Sir Francis Vere with news of i of fifty-eight. His will, dated 80 April 1621, 
the battle of Nieiiport ( Oil. of State Papers, \ was proved in the P. C. C. 28 Oct. 1622 (92, 
Dom. 1598- 1001, p. 446). On 5 May in the Savilo). Hepurcba<sed the manor of Preston, 
following year he entered the service of the , near Northampton, of a descendant of the 
city of ijondon as colleague and assistant Ilartwell family, in whose possession it had 
to the remembrancer. Dr. Giles Fletcher been for many generations. lie was buried 
[q. v.], receiving half the fee and a liver>' ' in Preston Church, where a monument and 
gown yearly {Citi/ 7j*<>'"o;y/.v, Kepertory 25, ff. i memorial stone were erected to his memory 
229rt, 283flr, 317/>). Four years later, 2 July , with English and Latin inscriptions. lie 
1605, on the resignation of his distinguished had three children — a son, Charles, and two 
chief, ln^ was appoint rd to the office, at a ' daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, all of whom 
yearly salary of 100/. (//». Kep. 27, f. 37 a). 1 suryived him. 

In this capacity he drew the assurance made i Edmondes had a high reputation for leam- 
by the king for certain large sums of money ing and as a WTiter on military art. Anthony 
borrowed of the city, for which, on 30 March h Wood says ^ he was a learned |)erson, was 
1608, he received a warrant from the privy generally skill'd in all arts and sciences, and 
council for 113/. 13.v. 4ff. As the official ^ famous as well for military as for politic 
mouthpiece of the city he was in constant afiairs, and therefore esteemed by all as an or- 
communication with the court, and made such | nament to his degree and profession.' Fuller 
good use of his opportunities as to obtain, ' "VNTites: ^ Tliis author may pass for an eminent 
13 Aug. 1609, the grant of the office of clerk ' instance to what perfection of theorie they 
of the council for life. On his consequent may attain in the matter of war who were 
resignationof the office of city remembrancer, ' not acqiminted with the practick part therof.' 
which seems to ha^eai^orded him much leisure His name appears among the suDscribers to 
for literary work, the city ijresented him with ' !Minsheu's polyglot dictionary' in 1617. His 



forty angels for a velvet cloak (ib. Kep. 29, f. 
66 a). 

Between 1610 and 1612 Edmondes bene- 



works were : 1. * Obsenations upon the first 
five books of Cesar's Commentaries,' dedi- 
cated to Sir Francis Vere, fol. London, 1600. 
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* Observations on the Sixth and Seventh 
Books/ fol. London, 1600. Another edition, 
fol. London, 1604. With medallion portraits 
of Caesar and (?) Edmonds. This edition is 
not mentioned by bibliographers, but a copy 
is in Dr. Williams's Library m Grafton Street, 
Gower Street, and the title-page is in the 
Guildhall Library. Another edition of the 
first five books, dedicated to Prince Henry, 
with his portrait, fol. London, 1609. Other 
editions, with the eighth book of commen- 
taries by A. Ilirtius and his commentaries 
on the Alexandrian and African wars, ap- 
peared in 1665, 1677, and 1695, all published 
in London. An edition without place or date 
is in the library of Merton College, Oxford. 

2. ' Observations on the Landing of Forces 
designed for the Invasion of a Coimtry. . . . 
Wiui some animadversions bv Sir Walter 
Raleigh,' 8vo, London, 1759. This is a 
reprint from the author's previous work. 

3. * The Manner of our Modem Training, or 
Tactick Practice,' appended to the various 
editions of the 'Observations on Caesar's 
Commentaries.' The following have not been 
published : * History of the United Provinces,' 
1615 (Exeter Coll. Oxford, MS. 103) ; * De- 
scription of the Polity of the United Pro- 
vinces,' 1615 (Bodleian Library, Tanner 
MS. 216, and manuscripts of Lord Calthorpe, 
Grosvenor Square, Ht8t. MSS. Comm. 2nd 
Rep. p. 46) ; * Report touching the Flooded 
Lands in the counties of Lincoln, North- 
ampton, Himtingdon, Cambridge, and Nor- 
folk,' 1618rBodleianLibraryMSS.); ^AFew 
Words to tne Trained Bands and Souldiers of 
London Citie in these Perilous Times,' 19 June 
1642, fol. 20 pp. (GuildhaU Library MS. 3). 
This is a clever forgery, purporting to have 
been written at the above date, and consists 
of a slightly altered transcript of the treatise 
on modem tactics. No. 3 above. 

[Wood's Athense Oxon. ii. 322-3 ; Fasti Oxon. 
pt. i. col. 239 ; Fuller's "Worthies ; Metcalfe's 
Book of Knights, p. 172; Eemembrancia, or 
Letter-book of the City of London, p. 47 n. ; Syll. 
to Bymer's Foedora, ii. 838 ; Bridges's Hist, of 
Northamptonshire, i. 382-3.] C. W-h. 

EDMONDES, Sra THOMAS (1563 P- 
1639\ diplomatist, fifth son of Thomas Ed- 
mondes of Fowey, Cornwall, was bom at 
Plymouth about 1663. His father was head- 
customer of the port of Plymouth, was mayor 
in 1682, and was himself the son of Henry 
Edmondes of New Sarum, Wiltshire, by 
Juliana, daughter of William Brandon of the 
same place ^f. Hist, MSS, Comm, 9th Rep. 
268 ^, 277 by His mother was Joan, daughter 
of Antony Delabare of Sherborne, Dorsetshire. 
Another Sir Thomas Edmondes is stated by 
Ajithony ^ W'ood to have been controller of 



Queen Elizabeth's household, and to have 
brought his namesake to court at a very early 
age (cf. Atherue Oxon, ii. 322-3). But there 
is no proof of the presence of an elder Sir 
Thomas Edmondes about the court, and his 
existence is shadowy. Sir Francis Waking- 
ham patronised young Edmondes, and in 1692 
he was appointed English agent to Henry IV 
at Paris, at a salary of twenty shillings a day. 
The money was paid so irregularly that in 
1693 Edmondes asserted that he had * not the 
means wherewith to put a good garment on 
my back to appear in honest company.' For 
a short period Edmondes contemplated ally- 
ing himself with the Earl of Essex, but his 
correspondence with the earl ceased on 31 Dec. 
1595. Thenceforth he was faithful to the 
Cecils, and was denounced as * a Judas ' by 
Essex's following. To Don Antonio he was 
always opposed, and declined to aid his in- 
trigues in France or England. On 17 May 
1696 he was appointed secretary to the queen 
for the French tongue, and was recalled from 
Paris soon afterwards. He resumed his office 
as agent at the French court for a short time 
in October 1697, and for a third time between 
July 1698 and June 1699. Sir Henry Neville, 
who was: then ambassador at Paris, wrote of 
his diplomatic abilities in the highest terms. 
In the following December he was sent to 
make arrangements for a conference between 
English envoys and Archduke Albert in the 
Netherlands: the archduke was unwilling 
that the conference should take place in Eng- 
land, as Edmondes was instructed to pro- 
pose ; the envoy therefore journeyed to Paris 
and arranged that the meetings of the com- 
missioners for negotiating the peace should 
take place at Boulogne. He returned to Eng- 
land on 17 Feb. 1597-8 ; left for Brussels 
11 March; saw the archduke again eleven 
days later ; obtained his assent to take part 
in the negotiations ; and was received with 
special favour by Elizabeth in April. Ed- 
mondes was one of the commissioners to treat 
in behalf of England at Boulogne. He stayed 
there from 16 May to 28 July 1698, but a 
dispute as to precedence between the repre- 
sentatives of the negotiating powers, Spain 
and England, brought the meeting to an 
abortive ending. Edmondes was rewarded 
for his exertions with a clerkship of the privy 
council. In June and August 1601 he was 
sent to France to protest against the bad 
treatment to which the French subjected 
English merchants, and to suggest an active 
alliance between Elizabeth and Henrv IV for 
the purpose of attacking Spain in the Nether- 
lands. On 29 Sept. 1601 he was elected M.P. 
for Liskeard. On 10 Feb. 1602-3 he was in 
London supping with his friends Winwood, 
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Cliamberlain, and others at the Mermaid 
tavern (Chambeblain, LetterSy p. 178). The 
death of P]lizabeth did not interfere with Ed- 
mondes's diplomatic work. He was knighted 
by James I, L>0 May 1(X)3 ; on 13 March 1603- 
1 604 became M.P. for Wilton ; and after the 
conclusion of peace bt»tween Spain and Eng- 
land, 1 8 Aug. 1 604, became ambassador to the 
archduke at Brussels. He left England to 
take up his office 19 April 1605, after beinff 
granted a reversion to the post of clerk 
of the cro^vn. Edmondes chiefly directed 
his energies at Brussels to keeping the peace 
l)etween Spain and the States-General, and 
found Prince Maurice difficult to deal with. 
He was recalled in the autumn of 1609. In 
April 1010 he acted as an assistant-commis- 
sioner in the negotiations for a defensive al- 
liance between France and P^ngland, and in 
May following was hastily sent to Paris as 
English ambassador in order that he might re- 
port on the consequences of Henry IV's assas- 
sinaticm. The French government did what 
it could to prevent Edmondes's appointment 
to Paris. M. de Puisieux, Henry IV's chief 
minister, complained that he knew too much 
about France, and Villeroi, a secretary of 
state, feared * his spirit and courage.' Ed- 
mondes was, however, well received. Early 
in 1611 friends of the elector palatine con- 
sulted him as to the reception likely to be 
accorded in England to the elector's offer of 
marriage with Princess Elizabeth, and he 
was soon injitructed to o])on negotiations for 
tlie mjirriapfe of Prince Ht»nry with Princess 
Christina, Louis XIII's sister. Prince Henry's 
d«'ath (6 Nov. 1612) brought the proposal to 
nothinp-, and on 9 Nov. he received instruc- 
tions to propost' Prince Charles as the Prin- 
cess Christina's suitor in his dead brother's 
place. Kdmondes deemed this haste inde- 
cent, and suppressed the despatch. James I 
subsequently approved liia action, and ex- 

i)lained that it had not be«*n intended that 
Edmondes should o])en the proposal, but 
should entertain it if suggested by others. 
In 161. 3 some dispute arose as to precedency 
between him and the Spanish ambassador. 
Edmondes is said to have ])rivately journeyed 
to Rome, and obtained proof from the papal 
archives of P]ngl/ind's right to precede Castile 
( Lloyd, State Worthies). In December 1613 
he applit^d for his recall, but the request was 
refused on the ground that he was best fitted 
to carry on th«' negotiations for a marriage 
betwejm IVince Charles and Princess Chris- 
tina. James I was enthusiastic for the match; 
his council opposed it. The French court 
gave no positive indications of its intentions. 
lOdmondes came to England in January 1613- 
1614, but returned to Paris in the following 



July, with a view to aiding the marriage 
scheme, which came to nothing. Edmondes 
attended the conference between the French 
protestants and the government at Loadao 
m 1616, and recommended the former to ac- 
cept the latter's terms, although his displays 
of^ hostility to Roman Catholicism had often 
jeopardised his friendly relations with the 
French court. At the close of 1616 he was 
ordered to England, but directed to hold 
himself in readiness to return to France. On 
'1\ Dec. James I made him controller of his 
household, and admitted him next day to the 
pri\'j' council. In January 1616-17 he and 
Winwood arranged with Scamafissi, the Sa- 
voyard envoy, that Raleigh should attack 
Genoa in the interestsof Savoy against Spain; 
but the scheme broke down, and in 1618 
Raleigh, just before his execution, charged 
Edmondes, among others, with having in- 
stigated him to attack Spain on his last 
voyage. He returned to France in April 
1617, but retired fn^m the embassy before 
the year closed. On 19 Jan. 1617-18 he be- 
came treasurer of the royal household, and 
in 1620 succeeded by reversion to the clerk- 
ship of the crown in the king's bench court. 
He was elected M.P. for both Dorchester and 
Bewdley in December 1620, and chose to sit 
for the latter constituency. In February 
1623-4 he was elected for Chichester, and for 
Oxford University on 16 April 1625. He was 
re-elected at Oxford 23 March 1625-6, but 
the ret urn was declared void. He was elected 
for Penryn, Cornwall, on 3 March 1627-8. 
He spoke frequently in the House of Com- 
mons in behalf of the government, and irri- 
tated the opposition by his insistence on 
Charles I's honesty and good intentions. In 
the third parliament of Charles I he proposed 
the appointment of Sir Henry Finch as speaker 
(March 1()28), and in the famous sitting of 
2 March 1628-9 tried to protect the speaker 
from the assaults of the parliamentary leaders. 
His last official work wasto visit Paris in Jime 
1629 as English ambassador to ratily a new 
treaty of peace between France and Lnffland. 
This business ended in September, ana after 
ten years' retirement from public life, he died 
20 Sept. 1639, aged about seventy-six. 

Edmondes married twice. His first wife, 
whom he married, according to (^hamberlain, 
in May 1601, was Magdalen, daughter and 
coheiress of Sir John Wood, clerk of thesiff- 
net; she died at Paris 31 Dec. 1614. His 
second wife was Sara, daughter of Sir James 
Harinp;ton of Exton, and sister of the first 
Lord llarington of Exton. She had been 
twice previously married: first to Francis, 
lord Hastings, eldest son of George, fourth 
earl of Huntingdon (d. 1596) ; secondly to 
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Edward, eleventh baron Zouche (d. 1625). The 
license for Edmondes's marriage to this lady, 
-who was sixty years old, is dat«d 1 1 Sept. 1626 
(FosTEB, Marriage lAcenses, p. 441 ; ^urke, 
Peerage^ s. v. * Iluntiugdon *). Through his 
first wife Edmondes acquired the manor of 
Albyns, Romford, Essex, where Inigo Jones 
built a mansion for him. He had one son and 
three daughters by his first marriage. The son, 
Henry, was bom in July 1602, is said to have 
become knight of the Bath, and died in 163o, 
an inveterate drunkard. The Earl of Shrews- 
bury and Sir Robert Cecil were his godfathers 
(Chambeblain, p. 146). The eldest daugh- 
ter, Isabella, whose godmother was the Arch- 
duchess of Austria, was bom at Brussels in 
November 1007, and married, about March 
1624-6, Henry, lord Delawarr; Mary, the 
second daughter, married Robert Mildmay, 
by whom she had, among other children, a 
son, Benjamin, who became Baron Fitzwal- 
ter ; Louisa, the youngest child, was baptised 
16 Sept. 161 1 , her godtather being Louis aIII, 
and her godmother the queen-regent. In 
March 1636-6 she married one of her father's 
servants. 

Edmondes was very short in stature, and 
was known to his contemporaries as the 
^ little man.' His reputation as a diploma- 
tist was very great. Sir Robert Cecil de- 
scribed him as * very trusty and sufficient,' 
and the enemies of Lnglana never concealed 
their fear of him. The style of his despatches 
is clear and pointed, and all his letters, 
whether on private or public topics, are emi- 
nently readable. A very valuable collection 
of Edmondes's correspondence, in twelve folio 
volumes, is now among the Stowe MSS. (707) 
in the British Museum. It has been succes- 
sively in the possession of Secretary Thurloe, 
Lord-chancellor Somers, the Hon. Philip 
Yorke, the Marquis of Buckingham, and the 
Earl of Ashburnham. Nearly fifteen hundred 
letters from and to Edmondes are here ex- 
tant, and all political persons of note of the 
time are represented. A portrait in oils was 
at one time prefixed to the first volume, but 
this unhappily is now missing. 

[Much of Edmondcs's official correspondence 
was printed by Dr. Thomas Birch in his Histori- 
cal View of the Negotiations between the Courts 
of England, Fnince, and Brussels from the year 
1672 to 1617, Lond. 1749, and in his Memoirs 
of Queen Elizabeth, Lond. 1764. Lodge's Illus- | 
trations of British History, 1791, and Winwood's 
Memorials, 1726, also contain many of Ed- 
mondes s despatches. See also Biog. Brit., ed. i 
Kippis; Gardiner's Hist.; Forster's Sir John 
Eliot, vols. i. ii. ; Chamberlain's Letters, temp. 
Eliz. (Camd. Soc.) ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1690-1639 ; Lloyd's State Worthies.] S. L. L. 



EDMONDS, RICHARD a801-1886}, 
scientific writer, eldest son of Richard Ed- 
monds, town clerk and solicitor of Penzance, 
was bom on 18 Sept. 1801, and educated at 
Penzance. He had some poetical tastes, after- 
wards manifested in forty-four hymns contri- 
buted to a volume of * Hymns for Festivals of 
the Church' (1857). In 1828 he contributed 
to the * Cornish Magazine.' The Royal Geologi- 
cal Society of Cornwall, founded at Penzance 
in 1814, stimulated Edmonds to geological 
observations in Mount's Bay, especially on the 
sandbanks between Penzance and Marazion 
and the submerged forests of that shore, and he 
communicated nis results to that society. In 
1843 the Penzance Natural Historv and An- 
tiquarian Society was established. It began 
to publish in 1846, and communications from 
Edmonds were revised and collected in a 
volume entitled * The I-^nd's End District : 
its Antiquities, Natural Ilistorv, Natural 
Phenomena, and Scenery' (1862). In 1832 
Edmonds sent papers * On Meteors observed 
in Cornwall' and *0n the Ancient Church 
discovered in Perranzabuloe ' to the * Literanr 
Gazette' and the * London and Edinburgn 
Philosophical Magazine,' and subsequently 
from time to time he contributed to these 
journals on antiquarian and geological sub- 
jects. Edmonds was corresponding secretary 
for Cornwall of the Cambrian Archieological 
Society. He became a diligent inquirer 
after the evidences of Phoenician commerce, 
of Roman rule, and Celtic possession in the 
western peninsula of Cornwall. He collected 
many interesting facts, but was wanting in 
the critical faculty necessary for useful in- 
vestigation. 

On 5 July 1843 a remarkable disturbance 
of the sea was observed in Mount's Bay. 
Edmonds recorded with much care the pheno- 
mena as observed by him at Penzance. He 
collected accounts of analogous phenomena 
on the Cornish coast, and in subsequent years 
several examples of similar alternate ebbings 
and flowings of the sea were recorded by Ed- 
monds and others, and rather hastily attri- 
buted by him to submarine earthquakes. Ed- 
monds thus gained the title of a seismologist, 
to which he certainly cau make no claim. He 
was singularly modest and timid, even to the 
point of confusion in stating his views. Not- 
withstanding this he collected with much 
labour all the remarkable facts connected 
with earthquakes, and induces his readers 
to believe that he traces some connection 
between the abnormal tides of the Atlantic 
and the small earthquake shocks sometimes 
felt in Cornwall. lie had never received any 
scientific training, and failed to attribute the 
oscillations to their true cause, the formation 
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of avast tide wave in mid ocean, probably due was brought into cultivation. After eeven 
to astronomical influences. He wrote about years'residence in Russia, during which he ac- 
twelve papers on the Celtic remains of Com- quired good conversational knowledge of the 
waU, upon Roman antiquities, and ancient language, he returned to England, although 
customs. His papers on the agitations of the the em^ieror made him handsome offers to 
sea were sent to the Royal Irish Academy, to remain. He returned to England l^s rich 
the liritish Association, the * Gentleman's than he might have been but for his scruples 
Magazine,* the * Philosophical Magazine,* as against accepting bribes. The emperor, in- 
wefl as to the journals published by the Com- deed, offered Edmondson a thousand acres of 
wall Geological Society and to the Royal unreclaimed land at Shoosharry, which Ed- 
Institut ion of Cornwall. Edmonds left Com- mondson declined, as the only dwelling avail- 
wall shortly after 1870, and died in 1886. able during the work would have been fetal 

[The Land's End District, 1802; Boase and to his family. In England Edmondson open^ 
Courtney's Hibl. Cornubiensis ; Reports of Ply- f school at Blackburn m 1830, and a Lttle 
mouth Institution. 1868; Tninsiictions of the ^f^*^£,<^J} one at Tulketh Hall, near Preston. 
Royal Cornwiill Geological Society; Edinburgh At Tulketh Hall he had to refuse numerous 
New Philosophical Journal, 1846 ; London and pupils, when he was induced to take Queen- 
Edinburgh Philosophical Mag. 1832; Literary wood Hall, Hampshire, erected by the fol- 
Gazett^j, 1832-5; Royal Cornwall Polytechnic lowers of Robert Owen. There eight hundred 
Society, 12th Report, 1869.] R. H-t. acres of land enabled him to add agriculture 

to the subjects taught in his school, and he 

EDMONDSON, GEORGE (1798-1863), wasabletocarryouthispreataimofestabUsh- 

educAtionu list, was bom in Lancaster 8 Sept. ing a science and technical school. He was 
1798. His parents were members of the So- ' one of the early promoters of the College of 

ciety of Friends. His early years were spent Preceptors, and went beyond his fellows in 

entirely among quakers, and he always be- his appreciation of the value of practical in- 
longed to the society. He had a gift for , struction. His genius lay more m organisa- 

mechanical invention, shared by his brother tion than teaching, and he made the school 

Thomas [q. v.] They were both educated at very perfect in its arrangements. He had a 

Ackworth school, Yorkshire, of which John carpenter's and a blacksmith's shop as well 

Fothergill [q. v.] was the principal supporter, as a printing-office, in which a monthly perio- 

Fothergill ])r()pose(l that the i)upils of both dical was issued, edited, and at one time set 

8exessh()uldl>t;tuu|2:htatrade. Littlewasdone up by the boys. He had several Bradshaws 

to realise hitj views, but Ackworthwas a better among his school books, in which the boys 

English middle clas>-5ich()ol than exist edelst^ were examined in finding routes. Profes^'^or 

where in the country at the time. xVt the age Tyndall, Professor Archer Hirst, Dr. H. De- 

of fourteen Kdmoudson left. He wished to bus, F.R.S., and Professor Frankland were 

be a teacher, and was apprent iced to William among theteachers. One of the earliest pujjils 
Singleton, the reading master of the Ack- at Queenwood was Henry Fawcett [q. v.j 
worth sch()ol,who had commenced a boarding- Like Pestalozzi, Edmondson had the power 

schoolin a lar^t^old-fajshiuned house at Broom- of influencing those about him by his own 
hall, near Shelheld. Sinf^^leton was a humane ' enthusiasm, and did much to introduce a new 
man who objected to the use of the rod. , system of education. He was largely assisted 

Edmondson h'anied bookbinding under him, by his wife, who, in the opinion of many, had 

executing all that was necessary for the school, a superior intellect to his own. He died, after 



Awell-known Friend, Daniel Wheeler, taught 
Edmond^ou agriculture. 

In 15^14 Alexander I of Russia visited Eng- 
land. I le was much impressed by the (juakers. 



one day's illness, 15 May 1803, and was buried 
in the burial-ground of the Society of Friends 
at Southampton. People of all kinds of 
opinion assembled to show their regard for 



and in 1<^17 invited Wheeler to superintend his capacity, usefulness, and integrity, 
some agricultural institutions in Russia. Ed- [From the Lune to the Neva, London, 1879; 
mondson, on the suggestum of Mr. Singleton, Reminiscences by Eclmondson's daughter, Mrs. 
joined the party as tutor to Mr. Wheeler's ; Davis Benson; letters of Professor J. Tyndall. 
children and assistant in the work. He lived Dr. John Yeats, and C. Wilmore, principal of 



in Russia until 1820, when he returned to 
England to marry Miss Singleton, the daugh- 
ter of his old schoolmaster, lie returned 
with his wife to Okta, near 8t. Petersburg, 
where they were living during the inundation 



Queenwood College.] G. J. H. 

EDMONDSON, HEXRY(1607?-16r)9), 
schoolmaster, bom in Cumberland about 1 ()07, 
entered Queen's College, Oxford, 10 May 



in 1824. In the course of the following year 1(322, aged 15. * After he had undergone the 
the whole of the bog land around the capital servile places of a poor child and tabarder' 
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he proceeded B.A. 81 June 1626 and M.A. 
30 June 1630, and was elected fellow of his 
college. He became usher of Tunbridge 
school, Kent, under Dr. Nicholas Grey, and 
in 1666, on the death of Thomas Widdowes, 
was appointed by his college master of the 
endowed free school of Northleach, Glouces- 
tershire, where he remained till his death. 
He was buried in the church there on 16 July 
1669, lea\ung behind him the reputation of a 
highly eiiicient schoolmaster. His works, all 
on educational topics, were : 1. ' Lingua Lin- 
gruarum. The natural language of languages, 
wherein it is desired and enaeavoured that 
tongues may be brought to teach themselves 
and words may be best fancied, understood, 
and remembered,' London, 1666. 2. 'Ho- 
monyma et Synonyma Linguae Latinae con- 
juncta & disjuncta,' Oxford, 1661. There 
18 also a work by Edmondson in manuscript 
at the Bodleian (Eawl. MS. in Bibl. Bodl, 
Misc, p. 226^ entitled * Licruenta Contentio 
sive Bellum Rationale,' dedicated to Sir Henry 
Worsley, bart., and dated 1 Jan. 1646-7. It 
is ' a collection of arguments pro and con 
divided into seven parts, viz. Academia, Aula, 
Campus Martius,Re8publica, Domus Exterior, 
Domus Interior, and Domiis Superior.' 

[Oxf. Univ. lleg. (Oxf. Hist. See.), vol. ii. pt. 
ii. p. 405 ; Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 
474-5 ; Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 426, 456.] 

O. Ii. Ii. 

EDMONDSON, JOSEPH {d, 1786), 
herald and genealogist, w^as originally ap- 
prenticed to a barber, but afterwards became 
a coach-painter, and being much employed 
in emblazoning coat-armour on carriages was 
led to the study of heraldry and genealogy. I 
He was elected a fellow of the Society of ' 
Antiquaries, and in March 1764 was created , 
Mowbray herald extraordinary (Noble, Col- 
lege of ArmSf p. 444). This appointment in ! 
the College ol Arms did not prevent him I 
from continuing the coach-paintmg business, 
which he carried on successfully for many 
years. The appearance of his * Baronagium ' 
(1764) attracted the attention of the nobility, 
and brought him much employment in the 
compilation of pedigprees. Indeed, most of the 
peers had their genealogies drawn up or re- 
arranged by him. When the baronets made 
an unsuccessful attempt to obtain some aug- 
mentation of their privileges, as appendages 
to their titles, they chose Edmondson as their 
secretary. He died at his residence in War- 
wick Street, Golden Square, on 17 Feb. 1786, j 
and was buried in the cemetery of St. James's, 
Piccadilly. His extravagant manner of liv- 
ing prevented him from leaving any con- 
siderable property to his son, who continued 



the business of coach-painter till his death, 
which happened soon after that of his father. 
Edmondson's library was sold by auction in 
1788 (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. iii. QT6). 

His works are : 1. * Baronagiimi Genealo- 
gicum, or the Pedigrees of the English Peers^ 
deduced from the earliest times. . . . Origi- 
nally compiled by Sir William Segar, and 
continued to the present time by Joseph 
Edmondson,' 6 vols. Lond. 1764, folio. The 
work was originally published in numbers, 
and when completed sold for twenty-five 
guineas. It was followed by a sixth volume 
of subsequent creations. The whole may be 
considered as a work of infinite labour, but 
the information ffiven is not much to be de- 
pended upon. The plates of arms are very 
well executed, but are in bad taste ; some of 
them were eng^ved by Francesco Bartolozzu 
Many of the large quartered coats were pre- 
sentation plates, contributed by the peers 
at their own expense. A copy of the work 
in the British Museum has many valuable 
manuscript additions by Francis Hargrave. 
2. * An Historical and Genealogical Account 
of the noble Family of Greville . . . includ- 
ing the History ana Succession of the several 
Earls of Warwick since the Norman Con- 
quest, and some account of Warwick Castle,' 
Lond. 1766, 8vo. 3. * A Companion to the 
Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland,' Lond. 
1776, 8vo. 4. 'ACompletoBodyof Heraldry: 
containing an Historical Enquiry into tne 
origin of Armories . . . the proper methods 
of blazoning and marshalling Armorial Bear- 
ings . . . the arms ... of all Sovereign 
Princes and States ... an historical cata- 
logue of all the different orders of knighthood 
. . . the arms of the counties, cities, boroughs, 
and towns corporate in England and Wales ; 
and of the abbies and religious houses . . . 
the arms of archiepiscopal and episcopal sees 
. . . a discourse on . . . funeral trophies. 
Glover's Ordinary of Arms augmented and 
improved. An Alphabet of Arms . . . and 
a copious Glossary, 2 vols. Lond. 1780, folio. 
An account of the multifarious contents of 
this splendid work is given in Moule's * BibL 
Heraldica,' pp. 430-8. 6. * Precedency,' Lond. 
(1780?), 24mo. 6. *The present Peerages 
. . . the plates of arms revised by Joseph 
Edmondson,' Lond. 1786, 8vo. 7. * Alpha- 
bet of Arms with the Arms in trick,' manu- 
script (Thorpe, Cat, of Ancient MSS. 1836, 
No. 329). 8. * Proposal for the institution 
of an Order of Merit, with drawings,' Addit. 
MS. 6330, f. 32. 9. * Papers relatmg to the 
institution of the Order of St. Patrick, 1783,^ 
Addit. MS. 14410, f. 10. 10. * Pedigrees of 
Families of Great Britain, 1784-6,' Addit. 
MS. 19819. 
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In the compilation of his 'Baronagium 
and * Complete Body of Heraldry ' he was 



invention, as well as the dating press. Blay- 
lock, a Dublin watchmaker, helped to carry 



ffreatly assisted by Sir Joseph Ayloffe, bart., out Edmondson's idea. The &rst machine 
W- v.] used at the Dublin office did not require five 

A fine portrait of Edmondson, in his shillings' worth of repair in five years, and 



t-abard and collar of SS., engraved bv Bar- 



never needed more until the sheer wiring 



tolozzi, is prefixed to the first volume of the away of the brasswork necessitated replace- 
« Complete Body of Heraldry.* There is an- ' ment. The Manchester and Leeds railway 
other portrait of him in mezzotint by J. first adopted Edmondson s invention, and em- 
Jones, from a painting by T. Beach (Brom- ' plowed him at Oldham Road for a time. 
LEY, Cat. of Engraved Portraits, p. 401). In This machine was subsequently greatly im- 
the British Museum there is a printed cata- proved, and while the origmal feature of print- 
logue of his library, including a collection of I ingone ticket at once has alwavs been main- 
manuscripU sold 26-28 June 1 786. I tained, its general completeness and efficiency 

[Gent. Mag. vol. Ivi.pt. i.p. 182 ; Addit.MS. ; have been materiallv increased by the inge- 
6331, f. 69 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. vii. 121, 668 ; nuityof Mr. James Carson. Edmondson took 



(J5oiin), 716.J T. C. I 22 June 1851. He worked out his invention 

EDMONDSON, THOMAS (1792-1851), with skill and patience, enjoyed its honours 
inventor, bom at Lancaster, 30 June 1792, with modesty, and dispensed its fhiits with 
of a quaker family, was a brother of George generosity. 

Edmondson [q. v.] In his vouth he dis- | [Our Railway Ticket System, by Harriet Mar- 
played great aptitude for mechanical mven- | tineau, HousehoKl Words, vol. vi. 1852 ; John 
tion ; and his mother, seeing that he could B. Edmondson's To whom are we inae}>ted for 
never be kept out of mischief, taught him the Railway Ticket System ? ; Mrs. Davis Benson's 
knitting to keep him quiet and useful. He From the Lune to the Nova.] G. J. H. 



afterwards became a journeyman cabinet- 
maker with the firm of Gillows & Co. in 
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Lancaster. AVhile there he made several im- (1776 .^^-ISil), writer on the Shetland Isles, 
provements in cabinet-making implements, ' t'ldest son of Laurence Edmondston of Has- 
and coiitrivod a mechanical arrangement by cOv^ay, surgeon in Lerwick, and Marj- San- 
wliich a busy housewife could churn tlie derson of Buness, Shetland, was borii about 
butter and rock the cradle at the same time. ' 1776 at Lerwick. The family of Edmondston 
Thorouf^hnoss in manufacture, comj)leteiiess i-^ one of the oldest in Shetland. Edmond- 
in detail, and adaptability to the work re- ! Eton's father for most of his long life was 
quired, were points on which lie was conscien- | the only medical practitioner in the islands, 
tiously particular. In due course he entered Arthur adopted his father's profession, en- 
business ; though a Friend he was not : tered the army, and served under Sir Ralph 



into 



successiul. lie entered into partnership in ' Abercromby in E^pt. Returning to Ler- 
Carlisle ; the linn became bankrupt. lie wick he succeeded to his father's practice, 
nevertheless paid all his creditors when means and died unmarried in 1841 . He was a skilful 
came to him. He became a railway clerk j physician, giving special attention to diseases 
at a small station at Milton, afterwards of the eye; he wrote two treatises on ophthal- 
called Rrampton, about fourteen miles from I mia, published respectively in London, 1802, 
Carlisle, on the Newcastle and Carlisle rail- i and Edinburgh, 1806. His most considerable 

II : ^_ £-'11 .- ^ . p 1 ,.,v^«l. l.:_ I T".' /• . I * • . ■• 



lying. 

that the work might be done by a machine, 
and tickets be printed on one uniform system. 
AVhen he afterwards showed his family the 
spot in a Northumberland field wliere his 
invention occurred to him, he used to say 
that it came into his mind complete in its 
whole scope and all its details. Out of it 
grew the railway clearing house, which has 
been of inestimable advantage in saving time 
and trouble. The checking machine was his 



book discusses the political and natural his- 
tor}' of ShetLind, its agriculture, fisheries, 
commerce, antiquities, manners, &c., and 
though deficient in some things, e.<ij)ecially 
natural history, contains a large amount of 
useful information. Edmondston was the 
brother of Dr. Laurence Edmondston [q. v.] 
[Allibone'8 Diet, of British and American 
Authors; Edinburgh Review, xvii. 135-55; pri- 
vate information.] W. G. B. 
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EDMONDSTON, LAURENCE, M.D. 
(1796-1879), naturalist, youngest brother of 
Arthur Edmondston [q. v.], was bom in 1795 
at Lerwick in Shetland, began life in a mer- 
cantile office in London, and for some time 
resided and travelled on the continent as 
agent for the house with which he was con- 
nected. Havinff a strong literary and scien- 
tific turn, he left the mercantile profession, 
studied medicine in Edinburgh, and then 
settled as a medical practitioner in Unst, the 
most northerly of the Shetland islands. With 
ffreat skill in his profession and much interest 
in the welfare of the islanders he combined 
remarkable acquirements in science. He 
was an accomplished chemist, archseologist, 
linguist, and musician. He did much to bring 
into notice the chromate of iron, found, it is 
said, in no other part of the British islands than 
Shetland. He had an extensive and accurate 
knowledge of antiquarian lore, especially 
Norse, and was familiar not only with the 
French, German, Italian, Dutch, and Spanish 
languages, but also with the Scandinavian 
tongues and their various dialects : Danish, 
Swedish, Icelandic, and Faroese. 

His favourite study and pursuit was na- 
tural history. He made numerous additions 
to the list of British birds, embracing the 
snowy owl, and the Glaucus, Iceland, and 
Ivory gulls. He was a correspondent (among 
others) of Bewick, Sir David Brewster, Prin- 
cipal James Forbes, Edward Forbes, Sir W. 
Hooker, Jameson, Macgillivray, Greville, 
Gwynn Jeflrevs, Allman, and Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, lie made many experiments in 
agriculture, and furnished the natives with 
seed to encourasre them to cultivate more suit- 
able varieties oi cereals and other crops. Be- 
lieving, in opposition to the current impres- 
sion, that trees might grow in the Shetlands, 
he made a plantation near his house of about a 
hundred trees and shrubs, and found, to his 
great satisfaction, that many of them lived and 
throve. * In a land altogether treeless,* says a 
writer in * Chambers's Journal,* * this feature 
was at once a striking and most pleasing one. 
Every tree was planted by the naturalist him- 
self, with what cost and labour was known to 
him only. . . . But what was his joy to find, 
as the years went past and his trees became 
acclimatised, that woodland birds were at- 
tracted bv them, and, finding both shelter and 
food, took up their abode among the kindly 
branches ! * 

Edmondston's contributions to literature 
were mostly in the form of pamphlets and 
articles in the journals of the philosophical 
and scientific societies. Among them were : 
1. * Remarks on some Proposed Alterations in 
the course of Medical Education of the Uni- 



versity of Edinburgh,* 1830. 2. * The Claims 
of Shetland to a separate Representation in 
Parliament,' 1836. 3. * Observations on the 
Distinctions, History, and Hunting of Seals 
in the Shetland Islands,* 1837. 4. * General 
Observations on the County of Shetland 
(new Statistical Account of Scotland),* 1840. 
6. ' Notes on American Affairs,* 1863. He 
was a corresponding member of the Royal 
Physical and Wemerian Societies, Edinbui^gh, 
and honorary member of the Yorkshire PhUo- 
sophical and Manchester Natural History 
Societies. He died in 1879, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. 

Edmondston*s literary and scientific turn 
was shared by various members of his family. 
Mrs. Edmondston was a frequent contributor 
to * Chambers*s Journal * and other magazines. 
His eldest son, Thomas Edmondston [q. v.l, 
though Quite a youth when his lamented aeatn 
occurrea, was a distinguished naturalist. An- 
other son, the Rev. Biot Edmondston, is the 
author of various articles on natural science^ 
and on the manners and customs of the Shet- 
landers. Thomas, named after his brother, 
contributes to the * Field,* * Land and Water,' 
the 'Zoologist,* &c. Jessie Margaret has 
written on tne folklore of the north, and has 
published many volumes of poems and tales, 
as well as papers on Shetland and its people, 
past and present. She married Henry L. 
Saxby, author of the 'Birds of Shetland,' 
and of various medical and ornithological 
papers. 

[Scotsman, March 1879 ; The Home of a Na- 
turalist — In Memoriam, in Chambers's Journal, 
11 Feb. 1882 ; private information.] W. G. B. 

EDMONDSTON, THOMAS (1825- 
1846), naturalist, bom at Buness in Unst, 
the most northerly of the Shetland group of 
islands, on 20 Sept. 1826, was the eldest son 
of Laurence Edmondston, M.D. [q. v.], the 
udaller of that island. From his earliest years 
he showed great aptitude in acquirin^^ know- 
ledge of plants and animals, especially as the 
climate made regular attendance at school 
impossible. His home education was there- 
fore continued as supplementary to his school 
training from 1834-6. Although at first deli- 
cate, the lad grew up strong and full of spirit, 
devoted to field studies, yet deeply attached 
to books. A decided impetus was given to his 
naturalist's proclivities by a visit oiDr. Gilbert 
McNab, who found, on looking o\'er the boy*8 
herbarium, a plant which he did not recog- 
nise. This turned out to be Arenaria nor- 
vefficttf then first discovered as a native, and 
known nowhere else in the British Isles. In 
1838, in company with Professors Goodsir and 
Edward Foroes, he visited some of the islands 
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near to Unst, followed directly afterwards by 21 May. After Bailing round Cape Horn 
a botanical tour round Shetland by hinwelf, and touching at several ports northwards the 
on which he spent three weeks. In 1840 the Herald visited the Gtilapagos Islands, and 
boy of fifteen went w^ith his mother to Edin- then returned to the coast of Peru, dropping 
burgh, and was nearly wild with delight at anchor in Sua Bay, near the river Esmeraldos. 
the scenes he witnessed and the scientific men The next day, 24 Jan. 1846, a boat was sent 
he met. The trees greatly delighted him, ' ashore, but on re-embarking a rifle was ae- 
coming as he did from a treeless district, the cidentally discharged, and the ball passed 
specimens his father had planted only grow- through Edmondston*s head, killing him in- 
ing a few feet high when protected with high 1 stantaneously. He was buried on shore the 
walls. Among his new acquaintances may following day. 

be mentioned Professors Balfour, Graham, Dr. Seemann, in his * Botany of the He- 
Jameson, and Mucgillivray. From Edin- raid,' dedicated a genus Edmonstonia (sic) to 
burgh he went to Glasgow, and spent some the memory of the naturalist to the ship, but 
time at Bothwell in the neighbourhood, re- not maintamed, as the plant had been pre- 
tuming to Shetland in September aft^r three ; viously described by Poeppig as Tetrathy- 
months' absence. lacium, but a variety of a British plant still 

The next year was devoted to study and bears his name, Cerastium arcticumytLT.Ed" 
correspondencewith his new friends. In 1841 \ mondstoniu 

it was decided that Edmondston should pass ' ^JY^Q Young Shetlander, by his Mother (a bio- 
the winter in Edinburgh. He there became , graphy by Mrs. Edmondston), 1868 ; Phytolo- 
assistant secretary to the Edinburgh Bota- gist (1846), p. 185, (1846) p. 680.] B. D. J. 

nical Society. Having matriculated at the 

university, he begun his course of medical | EDMONSTONE, SiK ARCHIBALD 
studies. He was disappointed of the first (1795-1871), traveller and miscellaneous 
prize for a St udent*s collection of dried plants, j writer, eldest son of Sir Charles Edmon- 
which was given to another competitor from stone, second baronet of Duntreath, Stirling- 
some mistake on the judge's part. This shire, by his first wife Emma, fifth daughter 
wrought on Edmondston's sensitive mind, | of Richard Wilbraham Bootle of Rode Hall, 
and after some days of brooding he started Cheshire, and sister of Edward Bootle Wil- 
abruptly for London, whence he was induced braham, first Baron Skelmersdale, was bom 
to return home by his father, who had followed at 32 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Lon- 
him. don, on 12 March 1795, and entered at Eton 

In 184.S he began to give lectures at Ler- in 1808. lleremoved in 181 2 to Christ Church, 
wick on botany, having nearly forty pupils, Oxford, where he proceeded B.A. on 29 Not. 
but an attack of mt^asles interrupted the 1816. In 1819 he went to Egypt, where he 
course; the winter was spent in writing arti- visited and explored two of the oases in the 
cles for the ' Phytologist ' and similar jour- great desert, of which he published a most 
nals, and in a voluminous correspondence. . interesting and minute account, with views 
In 1844 he lectured both at Forres and El- and plans of the ruined temples and tombs, 
gin, and made a tour after plants in the On the death of his father, 1 April 1821, he 
Braemarand Clova districts, in the course of succeeded to the baronetcy, and fruitlessly 
which he met llewett Cottrell Watson, with contested his father's constituency, Stirlinj?- 
whom he sheltered for a night in a she])herd'3 shire, 24 May 1821. He died at 3^4 Wilton 
shieling. Watson endeavoured to procure Place, Belgrave Square, London, on 13 March 
for Edmondston the post of curator to the i 1871. His will was proved, 18 April, under 
Botanical Society of London, but was unsuc- 12,000/. personalty. He married, on 10 (.)ct. 
cessful. In the autumn he settled in Aber- , 1832, his cousin-german Emma, third daugh- 
deen to attend the lectures at the university, ter of Handle Wilbraham of Rode Hall, 
but was elected to the professorship of bo- Cheshire, and had issue three daughters, who 
tany and natural history in Anderson's * Uni- all died in their infancy. He was the author 
versity' at Glasgow cm 15 Jan. 1845. In of: 1. * A Journey to Two of the Oases of 
the s])ring he issued the ' Flora of Shetland,' Tpper Egypt,' 1822. 2. ^ Leonora,' a tragedy 
a small octavo, wliich is still interesting as in five acts and in verse, 1832. 3. * Tragedies,' 
a list of plants, but is arranged on a special 1837. 4. *The Christian Gentleman's Dailv 
scheme of the author's own. i Walk,' 1840, 2nd edit. 1843, 3rd edit. 1850. 

Before he had time to begin his lectures 5. *The Progress of Religion,' a poem, 1842. 




Califomian coast. He joined his ship on Matters,' 1850. 8. * Meditations in Verse for 
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the Sundays and Holydays throughout the 
Year/ 1853. 9. ' Devotional Reflections in 
Verse, arranged in accordance with the Church 
Calendar/ 1858. 10. * Short Readings on the 
Collects/ 1861. 11. * Spiritual Communings/ 
1869. 

[Sir A. Edmonstone's Genealogical Account 
of Family of Edmonstone (1875), pp. 66-7; 
Illustrated London News, 1 April 1871, p. 322, 
and 29 April, p. 427; Times, 18 March 1871, 
p. 4.] G. C. B. 

EDMONSTONE,SiR GEORGE FREDE- 
RICK (1813-1864), Indian civilian, fourth 
son of Neil Benjamin Edmonstone [q. v.], 
Lord WellesleVs foreign secretary in India, 
was bom in April 1813. His father, who 
was a director of the East India Company, 
gave him a nomination to the Indian civil ser- 
vice, and, after passing through Haileybury, 
Edmonstone proceeded to Bengal in 1831. 
After acting as assistant-collector at Gorakh- 
pur and Ghazipur, he became deputy-collector 
at Saharanpur in 1837, and at the close 
of the first Sikh war he was appointed to the 
important post of commissioner and super- 
intendent 01 the Cis-Sutlej states. He gave 
such satisfaction in this office that he was 
selected in 1856 by Lord Canning to succeed 
Sir H. M. Elliot as secretary in the foreign, 
pnolitical, and secret department, the same posi- 
tion which his father had filled under Lord 
Wellesley. His tenure of office was not less 
important, for during it the Indian mutiny of 
1857 broke out and was suppressed. How far 
Edmonstone influenced Canning can never 
be satisfactorily ascertained, but he was at 
least the oflicial mouthpiece of the governor- 
general, and every important despatch and 
proclamation, including the most famous one 
by which the land of Oudh was confiscated, 
was drawn up and signed by him. In Janu- 
ary 1859 Lord Canning appointed him lieu- 
tenant-governor of the north-western pro- 
vinces, with his headquarters at Allahabad, 
instead of Agra as before the mutiny, and 
with his government shorn of the divisions 
of Delhi and Hissar, which were transferred 
to the Punjab. This was the part of India 
which, with the exception oi Oudh, had 
suffered most severely during the mutiny, 
and Edmonstone carried out theprinciples of 
Canning in restoring order. His period of 
office is chiefly marked by the furtner cur- 
tailment of this unwieldy government by the 
creation of the new government of the cen- 
tral provinces, and by his successful eflbrts 
to restore the efficiency of the administration. 
In 1863 he left India, quite worn out by his 
exertions, and on his return to England was 
created a K.C.B. He died on 24 Sept. 1864, at 



Effingham Hill. His wife, Anne Farly Turner, 
by whom he had issue, died in 1859. 

At the new public school at Haileybury the 
six houses are named after six distinguished 
Indian civilians, of whom Edmonstone is one. 

[East India Directories ; Eaye and Malleson's 
History of the Indian Mutiny ; private informa- 
tion.] H. M. S. 

EDMONSTONE, NEIL BENJAMIN 
(1765-1841), Indian civilian, bom on 6 Dec. 
1765, was fifth son of Sir Archibald Edmon- 
stone of Dimtreath, M.P. for Dumbartonshire 
and the Ayr Burghs from 1761 to 1796, who 
was created a baronet in 1774, and died in 
1807. He obtained a writership in the East 
India Company's civil service, and reached 
India in 1783. He was soon attached to the 
secretariat at Calcutta, and was appointed 
deputy Persian translator to government by 
Lord Comwallis in 1789, and Persian trans- 
lator by Sir John Shore in 1 794. On the arrival 
of Lord Momington, better known as Lord 
Welleslev, in 1798, the new governor-general 
appointed Edmonstone to be his acting pri- 
vate secretary, and in that capacity he accom- 
panied Lord Momington to Madras in 1799. 
Momington now determined to crush Tippoo 
Sultan, and finally annihilate the power wnich 
the French officers were building up in India 
by taking service with the Nizam and other 
native princes. Edmonstone was by his 
chiefs side throughout this important ye€UP, 
and translated and published the documents 
found in Tippoo's palace, which formed the 
principal justification of the English attack 
upon him. That the whole policy of Lord 
Wellesley in making the company the para- 
mount power in India by means of his system 
of subsidiary treaties was largely due to Ed- 
monstone there can be no doubt, though he 
modestly kept in the background. Sir John 
Kaye speaks of him, in his ^ Lives of Indian 
Officers,' as * the ubiquitous Edmonstone, one 
of the most valuable officials and far-seeing 
statesmen which the Indian civil service has 
ever produced.' On 1 Jan. 1801 he was ap- 

Sointed secretary to the government of In- 
ia in the secret, politick, and foreign de- 
partment, and he played as important a part 
m forming the plans which were to crush 
the Marathas as he had done in the war 
against Tippoo Sultan. He continued to hold 
his office after the departure of Lord Welles- 
ley, and as Lord Comwallis did not survive 
long enough to counteract the policy of that 
statesman, Edmonstone was able to carry on 
the system he had done so much to initiate 
during the interregnum after his death. When 
Lord Minto arrived as governor-general in 
1807, Edmonstone acted as his private secre- 
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tarv', 08 in former days to Lord Wellesley, i [Gent. Ma^. 1836, i. 21^-14; Andewon's Scot- 
ami soon obtained mucli the same influence tish Nation, i. 119; A. Grarea's Diet, of Artists ; 
over him. On 30 Oct. l^OJ) he became chief Redgrave's Diet, of Artists.] 
secretary to jfovemment, and on 30 Oct. 1812 EDMUND or EADMIJND (841^70), 
he succeeded his old friend and colleagrue king of the East Angles, martyr, and saint, 
James Lumsden as membi^r of the supreme was born in Saxony in the city of Niirember? 
council at Calcutta. Having completed his five in 841, being the son of King Aikmund and 
years in this appointment, he left India after Queen Scivare. About 854 Offa, kimj of the 
tliirtv-four years' service there, and returned East Angles, on his way to the Hofy Land 
to lingland. lie was soon after, in 1820, sojourned awhile with AJkmund, and on that 
elected a director of the East India Company, occasion adopted Eadmund as his heir. On the 
and continued to act in this capacity until journey back from the holy sepulchre next year 
his death at his residence, 49 Portland Place, OfFadied at Port St. George, having previously 
on 4 May 1841. He married the daughter sent his ring to Eadmund. Aikmund fitted 
of Pet«r Friell, by whom he had a family of out a suitable expedition for his son. Eadmund 
five sons and sixdaught^'rs, of whom the most then * sailed and landed in East England, at 
distinguished was the fourth son, Sir Greorge a place called Maydenboure, where ... he 
Frederick Edmonstone [q. v.], who was Lord made devout prayer to God . . . andnot£ir 
Canning's foreign secretary, and governor of from thence built a royal tower called Hun- 
the north-western provinces after the mutiny. stAntone. There he held his household one 
The eldest son, Tseil Benjamin (b. 13 June year, and then removed to Athelbrough, where 
1800), was in the East India Company's i ne remained one whole year, and learned his 
service. ; Psalter in the Saxon tongue, which book 
[Dodwell and MiWs Indian Civilians ; the was preserved in the revestrie of the monas- 



"VWUesley Despatches; Kaye's Lives of Indian 
Officers.] H. M. S. 

EDMONSTONE, ROBERT (1794-1834), 
artist, bom at Kelso in 1794, was bound ap- 



tery of St. Edmundsbury till the church was 
suppressed in the reign of King Henry VIII, 
as I have been credibly informed* (Stow). 
Eadmund began his rei^ on 25 Dec 855, 



prentice to a watchmaker. He showed a taste , and was crowned and anomted king of East 
for painting at an early age, came to Edin- Anglia (at Burva ? Walcott) by Humbert, 
burgh, where his drawings attracted much bishop of Hulme, the following Christmas 
attention, was patronised by Baron Hume, , day, being then fifteen years old (GALFRiDrs 
and settled in London about 1819. He first de Fontibus , , , De pueritia Sancti Ed- 
exhibited some portraits at tlie Roval Aca- ' mondi). 

demy in IS] 8. After attending llarlow's About this time the incursions of the Danes 
studio he was admitted to tin; Royal Acndemy Ix'came more formidable and persistent. In 
school, and subsequently travelled in Italy. ' 854 they wintered in the island of Sheppey 
Between 1824 and 18i>9 he was painting (YREEiLKyyNormanCon^ueftt). Eadmunrfand 
chiefly portraits in London. In 1830 he ex- Burhred[q. v.] there upon agreed to the famous 
liihited 'Italian Hoys playing at Curds.' He grant made by their overlord Ethelwulf 
paid a second visit to Italy in 1831-2, and [q. v.] of the tithe of the profits of all lands 
painted * \\»netian Carriers ' and the * Cere- | to the church. There is a tradition that the 
monv of Kissinp: the Chains of St. Peter,' famous Danish pirate, Ragnar Lodbrog, was 
which was exhibited at the British Tnstitu- driven by a storm upon the Norfolk coast, 
tion in 1833. Fifty-oifilit pictures by Ed- | and, landing at Reedham, was conducted to 
monstone were in all exhibited at the Royal the court ot King P]admund, and that there 
Academy, British Institution, and Suffolk . while out hunting he was, in the absence of 
Street exhibitions before 1834. A severe at- | the king, murdered by Eadmund*s huntsman, 
tack of fever at Rome in 1832, combined with Berne. It is more probable that he was slain 
overwork, permanently injured his health, by ^Ella, king of Xorthumbria [q. v.], and 
He returned to London, but found himself . that it was to avenge his death that the 
so enfeebled that he went to Kelso, where ; great invasion of the Danes occurred in S6^ 
he died 21 Sept. 1834. His last pictures were i (Walcott, Ea/it Coast of England). This 
* The White Mouse,' exhibited in 1834 at Suf- invasion was headed by eight kings and 
folki!)treet,and the 'Children of Sir E. Cust,' twenty earls. The northmen first attacked 
exhibited at the Royal Academv. He was a , Northumbria and then sailed to East Anglia. 
very successful painter of cliilclren, and his ,' As to what followed there are great discre- 
portraits were popular ; but he was ambitious ; pane ies in the accounts of the older annalists, 
for fame as a painter of imaginative subjects According to some, at the time of the inva- 
and as a student of Correggio. He showed : sion Eadmund was quietly residing at a village 
great promise. I near Heglisdune (i.e. the hill of eagles, after- 
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wards called Hoxne or IloxonV and making 
no preparations for active defence ; but his 
earl, UlfKetul, meeting the Danes in battle at 
Thetford, was beaten with dreadful slaughter. 
Other accounts represent Eadmund as having 
fought this battle in person, and add that 
after a terrible day's struggle the fortune of 
war was undecided, but that the sifi^ht of the 
fearful carnage of his people induced the 
king to surrender himself to his foes in the 
hope that the sacrifice of his own life might 
save his subjects. 

At any rate after tliis battle Ilingwar sent 
an envoy to Eadmund with a haughty com- 
mand to divide with him his treasures, re- 
nounce his religion, and reign as his vassal. 
On receiving this message the king held 
counsel with one of his bisiiops, who advised 
compliance. A dialogue ensued, which is 
recorded by Abbo Floriacensis in a book ad- 
dressed to Dunstan, in which the whole story 
is said to have been told ^ by an old soldier 
of Edmund*8, on his oath, to the illustrious 
Ethelstan.* Eadmund thou(rht that his death 
might save his people. The bishops ur^d 
fli^t. The king steadilv refused, and calhng 
in the Danish envoy refused to deny Christ, 
and defied his foes. Eadmund was seized with- 
out making resistance. Ho was bound in 
chains and severely beaten. Then he was 
dragged to a tree, tied naked to its trunk, and 
scourged with whips, then riddled with ar- 
rows, and finally beheaded. And thus he 
died, * kyng, martyr, and virgyne * (as the 
historian says), for there is no record of his 
leaving wife or child, on 20 Nov. 870. He 
was the last king of the East Angles. 

Upon the departure of the Danes the body 
was found, ana being taken to Hoxne was 
there buried in the oartli in a wooden chapel. 
A legend says that the head was found guarded 
by a wolf, who joined quietly in the proces- 
sion till the head was joined to the body. 
The remains were left at Hoxne for thirtT- 
three years, and then miracles began to be 
attributed to the martyred king. A large 
church having been built by Sigebert, a former 
kinjjf of East Anglia, at Bury (formerly Beo- j 
dencsworth), the remains were deposited | 
there in a splendid shrine, enriched with 
lewels and precious ornaments, where they 
remained until the incursion of the Danish 
king, S weyn, when Ailwin, the bishop, fearing 
outrage to the saint, sent his body to London. 
It remained there three years, when it was 
carried back to Bury. A manuscript cited 
by Dugdale in his 'Monasticon* and entitled 
'Ilegistrum Coenobii S. Edmondi,* informs 
us that on its return to Bury ' his body was 
lodged at Aungre, where a wooden chapel 
remains as a memorial to this day. Tnis 
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same wooden chapel is supposed to form the 
nave of Greenstead Church, Essex. Sweyn 
died a painful death, after seeing a vision of 
St. Eadmund coming against nim in full 
armour and piercing him through with his 
spear. Cnut, his son, rebuilt the minster 
of St. Eadmund, replaced its secular canons 
by a Benedictine abbot and monks from 
Hulme and Ely, and the body of Eadmund 
having been placed in it, in 1020 Cnut made 
a pilgrimage to the famous church and offered 
his crown upon the shrine to atone for his 
father's sacrilege. 

It is not certain at what date Eadmund was 
canonised, but for several centuries his name 
was highly venerated, and his name is retained 
in our present calendar. 

A number of miracles attributed to St. 
Eadmund by mediaeval writers maybe read in 
' Veterum Scriptorimi et Monumentorum,&c. 
Collectio,* tom. vi., by Mart^ne and Durand, 
Paris, 1729, and in Cfaseneuve's * Histoire de 
la Vie et des Miracles de S. Edmond,' Tou- 
louse, 1644. 

The tree at which tradition declared Ead- 
mund to have been slain stood in the park 
at Hoxne until 1849, when it fell. In the 
course of its breaking up an arrow-head was 
found embedded in the trunk. A clergyman 
who had a church which was dedicated to 
St. Eadmund begged a piece of the tree, and 
it now forms part of his communion-table. 
Another portion is in the possession of Lady 
Bateman of Oakley Hall. 

[Saxon Chronicle ; Holinshed's and Grafton's 
Chronicles; Speeds Great Britain; Lingard's 
History of England; Sharon Turner's Anglo- 
Saxons ; Freeman tf Old English History ; local 
traditions.] W. B. 

EDMUND or EADMUND (922P-946), 
king of the English, son of Eadward the Elder 
and Eadgifu, first appears as sharincf in the 
victory of his elder brother iEthelstan at 
Brunanburh in 937, when he must have been 
about fifteen. On ^thelstan's death, on 
27 Oct. 940, he succeeded to the kingdom at 
the age of eighteen. He appears to nave at- 
tempted to bring the north under his imme- 
diate rule, and it is said that the Norwegian 
king, Eric Bloodaxe, now left Northum- 
bria. This, however, seems impossible for 
chronological reasons, for Eric dia not arrive 
in England until the next reign (see under 
Edbed; Laino, Sea-kings j i. 317; Corpus 
Poeticum BoreaUf ii. 489). Still, it is pro- 
bably true that Eadmund tried to assert his 
authority over the north in some practical 
manner instead of resting content with the 
bare submission of the people, and leaving 
them to manage their own affairs. A revolt 
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broke out, and the northern people made 
Olaf ( Anlaf ), a northman from Ireland, their 
king. The revolt appears to have spread to the 
confederate towns called the Five Boroughs. 
In 942 Olaf died, and was succeeded by an- 
other Olaf, the son of Sihtric, and Ragnar, the 
son of Guthfiith. Up to this time Wulfstan, 
the archbishop of \ork, appears to have re- 
mained faithml to the West-Saxon king 
(Kemble, Codex Dipl. 393^. He now openly 
joined Olaf, and marched with him to war. In 
943 Olaf and Wulfstan took Tamworth and 
ravaged the country round about. Eadmund 
came up with them at Leicester and besieged 
them there. The suddenness of his attack 
evidently surprised them. A peace was ar- 
ranged by the two archbishops, Oda and 
Wulfstan, and the war was brought to an 
end on nearly the same terms as those that 
had been made between ^^Ifred and Guthorm. 
The kingdom was divided, and Eadmund was 
left, the immediate kingshin only of the 
country south of Watling btreet; his su- 
premacy over the north was, however, ac- 
Knowledged, for Olaf was baptised, prolwibly 
at Leicester, the English king standmg god- 
father to him, as Alfred had stood to Guthorm, 
and later in the same year Ragnar also sub- 
mitted to baptism. This revival of the Dane- 
law did not last long, for in 944 Eadmund 
drove out both the Norse kings, and brought 
the country into subjection. His conquest of 
Mercia, and especially of the Five Boroughs, 
is celebrated in a song preserved in the Win- 
chester version of the * Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle.' Tliis song is inserted under 941, the 
year in which the towns appear to have re- 
volted ; but the chronology of the war is 
uncertain, and the sequence of events given 
hero only represents one opinion. Dr. Freeman 
believes^ that ^lorcia and the Five Boroughs 
were conquered in 041 (Nornian Conquest ^ 
i. H4; Old Em/IM Histonf, p. 163\ Ead- 
mund's brilliant success won him tlie name 
of the * deed-doer,' or, to use the modem form 
of the word, written in Latin by Florence 
of Worcester, the ' magnificent.' In the 
stniggles of the English kings with the 
Danish people of the north, Cumbria, the re- 
maining fragment of the Celtic kingdom of 
Strathclyde, and the Scots had been active 
on the Danish side. Eadmund endeavoured 
to secure his kingdom from attack through 
Cumbrian territory by a stroke of policy, for 
in 945 he conquered the land and delivered 
it over to Malcolm of Scotland on condition 
that he should be * his fellow-worker by sea 
and land.' Tlic Scots were thus set to keep 
the Welsh in subjection, 'while the fidelity 
of the Scot king seemed to be secured by the 
impossibility of holding Cumbria against re- 



volt without the support of his fellow-worker 
in the south' (Green). Abroad, E^admund 
demanded the release of his nephew, King 
Lewis, who was kept in prison by Hugh, 
duke of the French. His ambassadors were 
answered haughtily by the duke, who de- 
clared that he would do nothing for the 
threats of the English. The dispute was 
brought to an end by Eadmund's death. In 
ecclesiastical matters he seems to have been 
on the side of those who were anxious to 
effect a reformation of morals. He made 
Dunstan abbot of Glastonbury [see under 
Dxjnstak], and was a benefactor of Glas- 
tonbury, Abingdon, and Shaftesbury. At a 
synod held at London by the king and both 
the archbishops, laws were made commanding 
that spiritual persons should live in chastity, 
and that bishops should take care that the 
churches of theur dioceses were kept in repair. 
Another set of laws ascribed to him are on 
the subject of betrothal, dower, and marriage. 
His civd administration appears to have b^n 
marked by efforts to enforce order, and his 
secular laws refer to his efforts to prevent 
robberies, and contain provisions rendering 
the man-slayer responsible for his own act, 
and checking the feud that was anciently 
maintained between the kindreds of the slayer 
and the slain. Eadmund met his death in 
946. He was keeping the feast of St. Au- 
gustine of Canterbury (20 May) at Puckle- 
church in Gloucestershire, wiien a certain 
robber named Liofa, whom he had banished 
six years before, entered the hall and sat 
down by one of the ealdormen, near the king 
himself. Eadmimd bade his cup-bearer to 
take the man away, but Liofa struggled with 
the officer and tried to kill him. Eadmund 
came to the help of his cup-beurer, and threw 
the robber to the ground ; but Liofa had a 
dagger with him, and with it he stabbed the 
king and slew him. lie was himself slain 
by the king's men. Eadmund married first 
^Ifgifu, who bore him Eadwig and Eadgar, 
and died in 944. After her death she was 
hallowed as a saint, and miracles were worked 
at her tomb at Shaftesbury (^^thelweard). 
His second wife was .Ethelflaed, called, pro- 
bably from her raarrince portion, *at-Domer- 
ham,' the daughter of J^]lfgar, one of his 
thegns, who wa^ made an ealdorman. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. ; Florence of Worces- 
ter (Engl. Hist. Soc); ^thelweard's Chronicle, 
Mon. Hist. Brit. p. .520 ; Syraeon of Durham 
(Rolls Ser.) ; William of Malmesbury, Geeta 
Regum (Engl. Hist. Soc); Historiade Abingdon, 
i. 88-120; Kemble's Codex Dipl. ii. 205-66; 
Thorpe's Ancient Laws, p. 104; Laing*s Sea- 
Idn^s, i. 317; Vigfusson and Powell's Corpus 
Poeticum Boroalo, ii. 489 ; Freeman's Norman 
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Conquest, i. 64, 135, 245 ; Green's Conquest of the^' witan ' as were there, with one consent 
England, p. 268-81 ; Robertson's Historical . chose Eadmund as king, and there is no 
Essays, 168, 181, 197.] W. H. reason to doubt the assertion of Ralph of 

EDMUND or EADMUND, called Ibon- ! Diceto (i. 169, ii. 237) that he was crowned 
SIDE (981 P-1016), king, the third son, pro- \ in London by Lyfing, archbishop of Canter- 
bably, of .^thelred the Unready, by his nrst ! bury. Cnut was, however, chosen kinff at 
wife, iBlfg^fu, daughter either of an ealdor- , Southampton by the witan generally (Iax)B. 
man nam^ yEthelberht TFlob. Wig. i. 275), | "Wig. i. 1/3), and at the time of his election 
or of Thored, earl of tne Northumbrians | Eadmund's kingdom was bounded by the 
(AiLBED, col. 362), is said by the St. Albans walls of London. His elder brother, yEthel- 
compiler to have been bom in 981 (Chron, stan, who does not appear to have been put 
3fq;. sub ann.); but this date is certainly • forward as a candidate for the crown, and 
too early, as ^Ethelred was then not more his step-mother, the Norman Emma, seem 
than tmrteen. ^thelstan, who seems to to have been with him in the city, 
have been ^thelred's eldest son, probably j Before the siete of London was actually 
died in 1016, and Ecgberht, who came next, formed Eadmuna and ^Ethelstan appear to 
about 1005 {Norman Conquesty i. 686, 700). | have left the citv, and it is probable that 
In 1015 Eadmund desired to marry Ealdgyth, ' ^thelstan was slain about this time in a 
the widow of the Danish earl Sigeferth, who, skirmish with a Danish leader named Thur- 
along with his fellow earl Morkere, had that \ gut (Earl Thurcjtel ?), for when Thietmar 

fear been slain at Oxford by Eadric Streona (vii. 28, Pebtz, iii. 848) says that Eadmund 
see under Edric]. -^thelred, who had I was thus slain, and that the war was carried 
seized on the possessions of the earls, and on by /Ethelstan, he evidently confuses the 
had sent Eald^yth to Malmesbury, was not two brothers together. Meanwhile Eadmund, 
willing that his son should make this mar- *' who was yclept Lronside for his bravery 
riage. Nevertheless Eadmund took Ealdgyth {A.-S. Chron. sub ann. 1057), rode through the 
from Malmesbury, married her, and tnen | western shires, received their submission, and 
went to the Five (or Seven) Boroughs of ' raised an army from them. His troops are said 
the Danish confederacy, where the murdered ! to have been British or Welsh (* feritanni,' 
earls had ruled, and received the submission | THiETiiiLB), and it is suggested that they 
of the people. It seems highly probable that ! came from the * shires of the old Wealhcyn * 
this marriage, and the establisument of his j {Norman Conquest^ i. 701) ; in the twelfth 
power in the Danish district, deeply offended century it was believed that they were na- 
nis brother-in-law Eadric, the Mercian earl tives of "Wales, for Gaimar (1. 4222) says that 
(Green); for, when Cnut invaded the country , Eadmund's wife was the sister of a Welsh 
shortly afterwards, and Eadmund raised an king, and that this gained him the help of 
army to meet him and joined forces with , her countrymen, ana though Ealdgyth nad 
Eadric, a bitter quarrel broke out between an English name, it does not follow that she 
them, and the earl, after having, it is said, , was an Englishwoman any more than -^If- 
endeavoured to slay him, went over to the gifu, as the English called Emma, the Nor- 
side of Cnut. After this desertion Eadmund , man wife of uEthelred. When Cnut heard 
was unable to defend Mercia in the beginning , that Eudmund had received the submission 
of 1016, for his levies declared that they | of the west, he left the siepe of London and 
would not fight unless he was joined by marched after him. Eaamund gave him 
the king, who had lately been sick, and by i battle at Pen (Selwood) in Somerset, and 
the Londoners. He tried to raise another defeated his army. This victory enabled him 
force, declaring that all who disobeyed his i to raise another and larger force, and shortly 
summons shoiud suffer the full penalty, and after midsummer he again met Cnut's army 
sent to his father desiring him to come and , at Sherston, in Wiltshire. He was now at 
help him. ^thelred came, did no good, and , the head of troops raised from Devonshire, 
went back to London. Eadmund then retired , Dorsetshire, and Wiltshire, while Cnut had 
into Northumbria, joined Earl Uhtred, and in his army levies from Hampshire and other 
with his help harried Staffordshire and other I parts of Wiltshire (Flob. Wig.), so that Ead- 
parts of eastern Mercia which had submitted , mund had now extended his kingdom so far 
to Cnut. Uhtred was compelled to draw off i east as to take in some parts of Wiltshire. The 
his forces and hasten back to his own earl- , fight began on a Monday, and Eadmund, who 
dom, for Cnut was marching on York, and j had placed his best warriors in the front line, 
Eadmundjoined his father in London about . stood with them and fought hand to hand 
Easter. While Cnut was threatening to lay j with the enemy. When evening came the 
sieffe to the city -Ethelred died on 23 April, , two armies, wearied with battle, drew off a 
ana the Londoners, together with such of • little from one another. The next day they 
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renewed the figlit, and the army of Eadmund 
had, it is said, gained a decided advantage, 
when Eadric Streona discouragfed the English 
by holding up a head which he declared to 
be the head of their king (ib.) Eadmund, 
we are told, got upon some mound, took 
off his helmet that his men might see his 
face, and then with all his strength hurled 
a spear at Eadric, who warded it off; it 
glanced from his shield, struck the soldier 
who was standing by him, and pierced him 
and another man also {Gesta Reoumj ii. 180) ; 
such was the tradition as to his strength in 
the twelfth centur}-. The battle again lasted 
till twilight, and again both armies fell back 
from each other, but though the issue was 
undecided Eadmund reaped the fruits of 
victory, for in the stillness of the night Cnut 
drew off his forces and marched back towards 
London, where he again pressed the siege, 
thus leaving Eadmund undisputed possession 
of Wessex (Flor. Wig.) A legendary ac- 
count of the battle is given in the * Knytling* 
Saga ' (c. 10), and in a still stranger version 
of It the command of Cnut's army is attri- 
buted to Thurcytel, and he is represented as 
the victor {Enc, Emmce^ p. 16). 

After the battle of Sherston, Eadric, im- 
pressed by the success of his brother-in-law, 
came to him and owned him as king. Ead- 
mund now gathered a third army, for the 
local levies appear to have dispersed after 
every action, ' whether a victorv or a defeat ' 
(Freeman), and with it sot out to raise the 
siege of London. He marched along the 
northern bank of tlio Thames and drove the 
Danes to their ships, a success which is I 
reckoned as the third of his battles (Henry | 
OF Huntingdon). Two days lattT he crossed | 
the river at Brentford, and it is said again 
routed the enemy (^A.-S. C/iron.), who appear 
to have fouglit behind some fortifications. 
Several of his men were drowned in crossing 
the river, for thev rushed heedlesslv into the 
water excited by the hope of plunder (Othere, 
Kjiutz-drapa in Corpus Poet. Bor. ii. 156, 
where the victory is attributed to Cnut). 
He again went into Wessex to raise another 
armv, and Cnut renewed the siejje of Lon- 
don, but after a short time gave it up, and 
after bringing his ships into the Medway 
employed his men in plundering expeditions, 
which showed that his hopes of conquest 
were dashed bv the constant success or the 
English king. The fourth army raised by 
Eadmund was made up of men from every 
part of the country (Flor. Wig.) ; he again 
crossed the Thames at Brentford, marched 
into Kent, fought a fifth battle at Otford, 
where the Danes made little resistance, and 
compelled the enemy to take refuge in Shep- 



pey. He did not follow up his success, for 
when he had reached Aylesford he listened 
to the counsel of Eadric, who persuaded him 
not to press the pursuit. The counsel is said 
to have been evil (A,'S, Chron.)^ and by 
later writers to have been given in subtlety 
(Flob. Wig.) However this maj have been, 
Eadmund is of course responsible for the 
course he took, and he probably had good 
reason for it. If his troops had begun to 
disperse, he may well have hesitated to in- 
cur the risk of attacking the Danes when in 
a strong position. A defeat would probably 
have been fatal to his cause, for it would 
have made it difficult to raise new levies, 
while a victory would not necessarily have 
been final, for the Danes would have taken 
to their ships, and have sailed off, only to 
land on some other part of the coast. The 
English army now dispersed, and Eadmimd, 
finaing that the enemy was again making 
head, set about raising another force. His 
fifth army was, we are told, a gathering of 
the whole nation, and with this vast force 
he came up with the Danes ' at the hill 
which is called Assandun ' (^.-*S^. Chron.) This 
has been clearly identified with Ashington 
(* mons asini,' Flor. Wig.) in Essex, one of 
two hills which *look down on a swampy 

?lain watered by the tidal river ' the Crouch 
Norman Conquest, i. 390), though Ashdown 
(' mons fraxinorum,* Enc. Eminepj p. 18) has 
also been suggested. Dr. Freeman, in his 
account of the battle, points out that botli 
the armies were on high ground, and that it 
was the object of the Danes, who were far 
inferior in number to the English host, to 
gain their ships in safety. The raven's beak 
opened and her wings flutter»;d. Thurcytel 
cried that the banner gave the lucky omen, 
and shouted for the battle (//-».) Cnut, how- 
ever, did not venture to attack the Eng- 
lish army, and began to lead his men down 
to the plain (Flor. Wig.) Both armies 
were on foot, and the English were drawn 
up in their usual close formation. Eadmimd 
himself stood between the dragon of Wessex 
and the royal standard (Huntingdon). WTieii 
he saw that the Danes were making their 
way to their ships, he left his position and 
charged them furiously. At this moment, 
before the shock of battle actually took place, 
Eadric fled with the body of troops under his 
command, and, according to Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, who probably confuses the stories 
of the two battles, practised much the same 
trick as that ascribed to him at Sherston. 
The battle lasted until men could only tell 
friend from foe by the light of the moon. 
At last the English host began to give way, 
and was finally routed with great slaughter. 
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* All the flower of the English race' perished 
in the battle {A.-S, Chron,) 

After this defeat Eadmund went into 
Gloucestershire, and there for the seventh 
time began to gather a fresh force (Huntin€J- 
DON). Cnut followed him, and though Ead- 
mund was anxious to make another attack 
upon the enemy, Eadric and other nobles re- 
fused to allow him to do so, and arranged that 
the kings should hold a conference and divide 
the kingdom between them. This confer- 
ence, wnich was held on an island of the 
Severn, called Olnev, has by Henry of Hun- 
tingdon and other later writers been turned 
into a single combat. As the whole story is 
imaginarv, the only detail worth noticing 
here is tne tradition that Eadmimd was a 
man of great size, far larger than the Danish 
king {Gesta Regunij ii. 180; for other ac- 
counts of this supposed combat see Hunting- 
don, p. 185, Map, De NtLgis,^. 204 ; Flores 
Hist. 1. 407). The meeting ofthe kings was 
peaceful, a division of the kingdom was 
agreed upon ; Eadmund was to be king over 
the south of the land and apparently to have 
the headship, Cnut was to reign over the 
north [see under Canute]. It seems proba- 
ble tliat it was arranged that, whichever sur- 
vived, the other should become sole king 
{Knytlinga Saga, c. 16 ; see under Canute). 
Very shortly after this meeting Eadmund 
died, on 30 Nov. 1016, at London (Flor. 
Wig.), or less probably at Oxford (Hun- 
tingdon, followed by the St. Albans com- 
piler ; the statement of Florence is accepted 
oy Dr. Freeman, while Mr. Parker, in his 
Early History of Oxford, argues that Oxford 
must be held to be the place of Eadmund's 
death ; his strongest argument is met in 
Norman Conquest ^ 3rd ed. i. 714). The cause 
of his death is left uncertain by the chroni- 
cle writers, and Florence ; the author of the 
' Encomium Emmie ' (p. 22) implies that it 
was natural. William of Malmesbury says 
that it was doubtful, but that it was rumoured 
that Eadric, in the hope of gaining Cnut's 
favour, bribed two chamberlains to slay him, 
and adds the supposed manner in which the 
crime was carried out : * Ejus [Edrici] consilio 
ferreum uncum, ad natune requisita sedenti, 
in locis posterioribus adegisse' ( Gesta Begum, 
ii. 180). Henry of Huntingdon makes a son 
of Eadric the actual perpetrator of the deed, 
of which he gives much the same account. 
Later writers ascribe the murder to Eadric. 
Among these *Brompton* tells the oddest 
story, Tor he makes out that the king was slain 
by Eadric by mechanical means, being shot by 
the image of an archer that discharged an 
arrow wnen it was touched (col. 996). Of 
foreign authorities, the * Knytlinga Saga ' (c. 



16) savs that Eadmund was killed by his 
foster-brother Eadric, who was bribed by 
Cnut ; in the * Lives of the Bangs ' (Laino, 
ii. 21) it is said that he was slain by Eadric, 
but Cnut is not mentioned ; Saxo (p. 193), 
while relating that the murder was aone by 
certain men who hoped to please Cnut ly it, 
adds that some believed that Cnut himseli had 
secretly ordered it ; Adam of Bremen (ii. 51) 
says that he was taken off by poison. Dr. 
Freeman, who discusses the subject fully 
{Norman Conquest, i. 898, 711 sq.), inclines 
to the belief that his death was due to natural 
causes. The matter must of course be left 
imdecided. In the face of the vigour he had 
lately shown at Ashington it is impossible 
to accept the statement that * the strain and 
failure of his seven months' reign proved 
fatal to the youn^ king * ( Conquest of JEng- 
land, p. 418). His death happened oppor- 
tunely for Cnut, but there aoes not seem 
sufficient evidence to attribute it to him [see 
Canute]. On the other hand, unless we are 
to believe that it was caused by sudden sick- 
ness, it certainly seems highly probable that 
it was the work of Eadric. Eadmund was 
buried with his grandfather Eadgar at Glas- 
tonbury, before the high altar (De Antiq. 
Glast, ed. Gale, iii. 306). He left two sons, 
Eadmund and Eadward. 

[Anglo-Saxon Cbron. (Rolls Ser.); Florence 
of Worcester (Engl. Hist. See.) ; Henry of Hun- 
tingdon (Rolls Sep.) ; William of Malmesbury, 
GestH Regum (Engl. Hist. Soc), De Antiq. 
Glast. (Gale) ; Ailred [^thelred]' of Rievaux, 
Bromton, Twysden; Ivalph of Diceto (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Flores Hist. (Wendover) (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.); Thietmar's Mon. Hist. Germ. iii.(Pertz); 
Gaimar, Mon. Hist. Brit; Encomium Emmse, 
Adam of Bremen, Pertz in osum Schol. ; Knyt- 
linga Saga, Antiq. Colto-Scandinavicse (John- 
stone) ; Saxo (Srephanius) ; Sea Kings (Laing) ; 
Vigfusson and Powell's Corpus Poet. Boreale ; 
Kemble's Codex Dipl. iii. 369 ; Freeman's Nor- 
man Conquest, i. 3rd ed. ; Green's Conquest of 
England ; Parker's Early Hist, of Oxford (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.)] W. H. 

EDMUND (RICH), Saint (1 1 70 P-1240), 
archbishop of Canterbury, was bom on St. 
Edmimd's day (20 Nov.), probably between 
1170 and 1175. No exact dates can be as- 
s^ed until his appointment to Canterbury. 
I& read lectures in arts for six years, and 
among his pupils during this time was Wal- 
ter Gray, afterwards archbishop of York, 
who was appointed chancellor 2 Oct. 1206. 
From this it is evident that he was teaching 
in Oxford before 1206 ; and if Gray was at- 
tending his classes about 12(X), he can hardly 
have been bom later than 11 76. As, however, 
Walter Gray was rejected by the monks of 
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his cathedral * propter illiteraturam/ it is 
just possible that he may have attended St. 
Edmund's lectures at a later period ( Vita Ber- 
trandtf ap. Mart^ne, cc. 2, 16 ; Epp. Archiep. 
JEbor. et U^iiv, Oxon. ; Rot, de Fin. p. S68 ; 
Dixon, Lives of Archbishops). 

Edmund was bom at Abingdon. His 
father's name was Edward or Reinald Rich ; 
his mother's Mabel. Keinald Rich withdrew 
to the monastery of Evesham, or more pro- 
bablv to Ensham, near Oxford, before his 
wifes death, but apparently not till some 
years after Edmimd s birth ; for Edmund 
seems to have been the eldest of a family 
which consisted of at least three brothers 
and two sisters {Vita Bertrandi, cc. 1,7). 
The care of the children devolved upon Mabel. 
It was in imitation of her practice that Ed- 
mund all his life wore sackcloth next his 
skin, and pressed it closer to his flesh with 
one of the two iron plates his mother used 
to wear, and dying left to him and his brother 
Robert.. As a child Mabel would entice her 
son to fast on Fridays, by the jjromise of 
little gifts suited to his age ; and it was she 
who taught him to refuse all food on Sundays 
and festivals till he had simg the psalter 
from beginning to end. 

The early years of Edmund's life were pro- 
bably spent at Abingdon and Oxford (cf. Chron, 
of Lan. p. 36), and it is perhaps in the fields 
near Oxford that we must localise the beau- 
tiful legend which tells how on one of his 
lonely walks Christ appeared to him in the 
likeness of a little child, and expressed his 
surprise at not being recognised. It was 
seemingly in memory of this vision that, 
as Bert rand tells us, he was wont to write 
* Jesus of Nazareth ' on his forehead every 
night before going to sleep — a practice which 
he recommended to his biographer {Vita 
Bertr. c. 6). 

The two brothers were probably still boys 
when their mother sent them to study at 
Paris (? 1185-1190). Though in easy 'cir- 
cumstances herself, Mabel would only give 
them a little money to take with them. She 
used to send them fresh linen every year, 
and for Edmund, Mier favourite,' a sackcloth 
garment too. While on a visit to his mother 
he seems to have suffered from a violent head- 
ache, and, in order to cure it, was shorn like 
a monk. As her end drew near Mabel sent for 
Edmund to receive her last blessing. She 
entrusted his sisters to his care; nor was 
his tender conscience satisfied before he had 
formed at Catesbvin Northamptonshire a mo- 
nastery where they would be received out of 
christian charity alone, and without any re- 
gard for the dower they brought with ttem. 

Edmund must have been studying at Ox- 



ford about this time as well as at Paris, for 
it was by the advice of an Oxford ' priest of 
great name ' that he vowed his special ser- 
vice to the Virgin ; and it was at Oxford that, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
Lanercost chronicler saw that famous statue 
of the * glorious Virgin ' on whose finger the 
future saint, while still ' puerulus intendens 
grammaticalibus Oxonise, had placed his be- 
trothal ring (C%row. of Lan, p. 36; Vita Bertr, 
c. 10 ; cf. Ep. Univ, O.ron,) 

As Edmimd drew towards manhood his 
austerities grew more rigid. The details of 
the novel tortures of knotted rope-cloth and 
horsehair thongs that he devised may be read 
in his contemporary biographers, to whom 
they seemed a marvel of self-cliscipline. From 
the time he began to teach in the schools, so 
his most intimate friends declared soon after 
his death, he rarely if ever lay down upon 
his bed. He snatched a scanty sleep without 
undressing, and spent the rest of the night in 
meditation and prayer. For thirty years, said 
Bishop Jocelin of bath, perhaps referring to 
a later period of his life, he had taken rest 
sitting or on his knees at prayer {Epp, Oxen, 
Jocel. Bicard). 

After the usual course of study he was 
called upon to teach (? c. 1195-1200). His 
life for the next six years seems to have been 
divided between Paris and Oxford. Though 
he refused to take deacon's or priest's orders, 
he was constant in his attendance at earlv 
mass. He even built a little chapel in the 
Oxford parish where he lived, and induced 
his pupils to imitate his own example in the 
matter of punctual attendance ( Vita Bertr.; 
Ep. O.ron.) His austerity towards himself 
was balanced by extreme tenderness towards 
others. He would carelessly throw the fees 
his pupils brought him into the window, and 
cover tliem up with a little dust, saying as he 
did so, * Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.* For 
five weeks, on one occasion, he watched by the 
bedside of a sick scholar, performing the most 
menial offices at night, but never intermit- 
ting his usual lecture on the morrow. His 
friends fabled that he had once transferred 
the ailment of another pupil to himself. 

After six years of secular teaching a vision 
turned his attention to theology. He dreamt 
that his mother appeared to him as he was 
teaching geometry or arithmetic to his class, 
and, drawing three circles emblematic of the 
tliree Persons of the Trinity, told him that 
these were to be the object of his study hence- 
forward. Edmund devoted himself to theo- 
logy ; returned to Paris and entered upon a 
new course of life. Every midnight the bells 
of St. iMederic's Chiu-ch called him out to ma- 
tins, after which he would remain weeping 
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and praying before the Virgin's altar till the 
day broKe and it was time for him to attend 
the schools. He sold the little library he 
possessed— consisting only of the psalter, the 
t'entateuchy the twelve (minor) prophets, and 
the decretals — that he might give their price 
to his needy fellow-scholars at I^aris. Walter 
Ghray hearing that he did not j^ossess a copj 
of the Bible offered to send him one at his 
own expense, but Edmimd refused lest the 
burden of its production should be laid upon 
some needy monastery. The last year before 
he undertook the office of reader in theology 
was spent with the Austin canons of Merton, 
whom his example roused to a more fervid 
sense of their religious duties ( Vita Bertr, 
c. 16 ; Ep. Bob, jS>b, MeritoTUB). 

A very few years sufficed to make St. Ed- 
mund a master of theology (Vita Bertr, c. 
16). His new career as a teacher of divinity 
probably began between 1205 and 1210. He 
soon won fame as a public preacher of extra- 
ordinary eloquence. His exhaustion often 
caused him to fisill asleep in his chair of office. 
On one occasion he dealt so subtly offhand 
with an intricate theological question that he 
could only explain his own eloquence by the 
theory of a special inspiration : the Holy Spirit 
had come in the form of a dove. On another 
occasion a Cistercian abbot brought seven of 
his pupils to hear Edmund's lecture, which 
so moved the strangers that they renoiuced 
the world. One of these seven was Stephen 
de Lexington, afterwards abbot of Clairvaux 

il243). Among his penitents was William 
iOngsword, the Earl of Salisbury, and natural 
son of Henry II. 

After manyyears spent in expounding the 
* Lord's law,' Edmund recognised the vanity 
of scholastic success, and gave up his chair 
( Vita Edm, ap. MS. Gale 1. 1. f. iii b). He was 
appointed treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral at 
some period between 15 Aug. 121 9 and 18 Aug. 
1222. His income, owing to his liberality, 
only lasted him for half the year ; for the re- 
maining six months he had to find a home 
with his friend, Stenhen of Lexington, now 
abbot of Stajiley in Wiltshire. He held the 
prebend of Calne, and he was staying at this 
place in 1233 when the messengers from 
Home brought the news of his appointment 
to Canterbury. 

In the intervening years (1222-53) Ed- 
mund had been employed in the work of 
public preaching. At the pope's bidding (pro- 
bably m 1227) ne had preached the crusade 
over a great part of England. He is men- 
tioned at Oxford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Leominster, and it was probably his success 
in this work that marked him out for promo- 
tion. At all events it was at the instance of 



Gregory IX that he was elected to Canter- 
bury, to which office, despite his own reluc- 
tance, he was consecrated 2 April 1234. 

Hubert de Burgh [q. v.], who had kept 
Henry lU in constitutional paths, had re- 
cently been confined in Devizes (c. November 
1232), and Richard, earl marshal, was now 
recognised as the head of the national ]^arty, 
on whose behalf Edmund exercised his influ* 
ence even before his consecration. In con- 
junction with the earl, in the name of his 
fellow-bishops, he had solemnly exhorted the 
king to take warning by his father, John. 
This was at Westminster (2 Feb. 1234). Two 
months later (9 April) the barons and the 
bishops, headed by tne newly consecrated pri- 
mate, appeared before the king once more. 
Edmund was the spokesman of his party ; if 
the king would not dismiss his favourites, he 
was ready to excommunicate the royal per- 
son. The threat was effective. Peter des 
Roches, Peter de Rievaulx, and the Poite- 
vins had to leave the court. About Easter 
the archbishop was negotiating a peace with 
Llewellyn of Wales. 

Meanwhile the earl marshal had been en- 
ticed into Wales and slain in the king's name, 
if not with the king^s consent. Edmund took 
up this matter also. At Gloucester he induced 
Henry to accept the homage of the dead noble's 
brother and heir, Gilbert (28 May), and on 
Whitsunday at Worcester he had the letters hj 
which Earl Richard had been inveigled to his 
fate read before the king and the whole as- 
sembly of bishops and barons. Henry had to 
admit the evidence of his own seal, but pleaded 
ignorance of the contents of the despatch, upon 
which the archbishop bade him mterrogate 
his own conscience : for all who had had a 
share in this fraud were as guilty of the earl's 
death as though they had slain him with their 
own hands. The accused counsellors were 
summoned, but, not daring to appear, sought 
refuge in churches and elsewhere. It was 
now Edmund's influence that procured them 
a safe-conduct to the court, and it was under 
his protection that (14 Julv^ Peter de Rie- 
vaulx appeared before the king and his jus- 
tices. For a moment even the archbishop 
refused to be his surety, and the disgraced 
minister was committed to the Tower weep- 
ing; but on Saturday Edmund's heart re- 
lented, and theprisonerwas suffered to go to 
Winchester, ifdmund acted a similar part 
with reference to the late justiciar, Stephen 
de Segrave, and indeed is called by Matthew 
Paris ' pacis mediator hujus discidii ' (Matt. 
Pakis, lii. 244, 272-3, 290, 293-4, &c. ; Rt- 
HEB, p. 213). Edmund seems to have sided 
with the popular party at the Westminster 
coimcil of 1237 (13 Jan.), and to have insisted 
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on the exclusion of foreigners from the kingfs ' when the prelates refused the pope a fifth for 
council as a condition of the thirtieth wanted. ' his war against the Emperor Frederic, and a 

Edmund was now to come forwara as the little later he bade a tearful farewell to Count 
champion of the national church against the , Richard of Cornwall as the latter \ra8 starting 
claims of Rome. In 1237 (c. 29 Jiue) he on his crusade. His differences with the Idnf 
rebuked the king for having invited the legate were by this time so great that he was obliged 
Cardinal Otho to England, and in the autumn to abandon the church of secular canons he 
(19-20 Nov.) he was present at the great ec- was just beginning to biiild at Maidstone 
clesiastical coimcil of St. Paul*s, on which ' (1239). It was in vain that he wrote letters 
occasion consistency would certainly have ; to the pope, claiming the right to appoint suc- 
demanded that he should support the le^te ' cessors to vacant sees if the king snould not 
in his attempt to limit the abuse of pluralities fill them up within six months after the death 
(see Vita Bertr, c. 25 ; but cf. Hook, iii. 194, of the previous occupant. In Gregory IX he 
&c.) This council is rendered remarkable had not a pontiff who would play an Alexan- 
by being the occasion of a dispute between , der to his Becket. At last, foiled in all his 
Edmund and his old pupil, the Archbishop , efforts, he gave wav to the papal exactions 
of York, as regards the right of precedence instead of continuing to resist the king^a. 
(Matt. Paris, iii. 395, 416, &c.) I His courage broke down beneath the strain, 

Four weeks later (c. 17 Dec.^ Edmund left ' and, in the hope of winning his cause against 
England for Rome. Since his elevation he | his monks, he paid down a nfth of his revenue 
had been forced into many disputes. In 1235 I (eight hundred marks ) to the pope's agents, 
he had refused to consecrate Richard deWen- ' The other English prelates followed lus ex- 
dene, whom the monks of Rochester had ample. A little later came the demand that 
elected their bishop, and the disappointed three hundred English benefices should be 
electors appealed to the pope. He had quar- , forthwith assigned to as many Romans. This 
relied witli his own monks of Canterbury as attack on his churches righta the archbishop 
to the place where he should consecrate Ro- could no longer endure. His eyes naturally 
bert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln. A law- turned towards Pontigny, the refuge of his 
suit with the Earl of Arundel as to the right great predecessors, St. Tnomas and Stephen 
of hunting in the archiepiscopal forests had Langton. There he came in the summer of 
been decided against him. The monks of his 1 240 begging to be received as a simple monk, 
own priory of Christ Church had fallen into The heat drove him from Pontigny to Soisy, 
vices of which the chronicler refuses even to whitlier he now went, promising to return on 
speak. Added to this lie was at feud with the St. Edmund's day. At Soisy his illness grew 
king. This, however, did not prevent Henry worse. Ills strength gradually left him ; but 
from charging him to inform the pope as to even as the very end drew on he refu^-ed to 
the details oi the clandestine marriage be- undress or lie upon his bed. The last days 
tween Simon de Mont fort and his own sister of his life were spent with his head resting 
Eleanor, who, on the death of her first has- on his hand or sittinfj fully dressed upon his 
band, had taken the vow of chastity before couch. After receiving the holy communion 
the archbishop himself. This combination he broke out into a homely English proverb : 
of causes took Edmund to Rome that he '* Folks say game [sport] goeth into tne womb 
might plead his case in person. His biogra- [belly] ; but I say now game goeth into the 
phers nr)te it as a special mark of the divine ! heart.' The features ol his physicians told 
favour towards so holy a man that on one ', him that his last hour was near ; but he 
occasion, by refusing an invitation to 'the uttered no moan, nor did his wits wander. 
pope's table, he avoided being witness of a j At last, on 16 Nov. 1240, just as the day was 
shocking murder that was then perpetrated ] breaking, he died. His body was carried to 
under the very eyes of Gregory. Judgment | Pontigny for burial. 

seems to have been delivered against him on Numerous miracles were reported to mark 
every count (20 ^larch), and he returned i his final resting-place, and a demand soon 
home about August, though only to find rose for his canonisation. This demand was 
himself engaged in a fresh quarrel with his opposed by Henry III and Boniface of Can- 
monks, whom before long he was forced to ' terbury, but was urgently supported by 
excommunicate. Once more they appealed Ijouis IX and his wife. Commission after 



to Rome, and refused to pay any attention to 
his interdict. A little later he excommuni- 
cated the prior of Christ Church, seemingly 
because he had abetted the king in the in- 
fringements of Magna Charta. 

In the spring of 1240 Edmund was present 



commission was appointed to investigate the 
authenticity of the wonders ascribed to the 
dead archbishop. The inquisition in England 
was conducted Tby Richard de la Wich, bishop 
of Chichester, Robert Bacon, and the prior 
of Esseby, of whom the two former were his 
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fupils or fellow-teachers; the soul of the 
rench commission was the Archbishop of 
Armagh, who claimed that Edmund nad 
cured nim of an illness when the most skilled 
physicians of Paris had failed. The matter 
was taken up by Cardinal John of St. Lau- 
rence in Luciana, who sent Stephen of Lex- 
ington on a final mission to England and 
France to bring the recipients of Edmund's 



of his own generation was his absolute purity. 
* If/ he once said when certain people re- 
proached him for over-intimacy with a lady 
friend — * if all my sins of this nature were 
written on my forehead, I should have no need 
to shun the gaze of man.' 

It seems that Edmund lectured both at Paris 
and Oxford in the * trivium ' and the ' qua- 
drivium.* Logic and dialectics are specially 



favour before the court in person. The evi- ' mentioned. According to Wood he was the 
dence was then admitted to be incontro- ' first to read Aristotle's * Elenchus ' at the 
vertible, or the opposition had slackened, and latter university. But of this there seems no 
the decree for canonisation was issued at good proof; nor is "Wood's reference to Ba- 
Lyons (11 Jan. 1247, 28 Feb. 1248). Six con's ' Conapendium * accurate. In later years, 
years later Henry III and his queen were both ' of course, Edmund lectured on divinity. His 



worshipping at the shrine 01 the persecuted 
archbisnop in Pontigny (December 1254). 

Edmund's is one of the most attractive of 
mediaeval characters, not so much in its poli- 



most famouspupils, besides Walter Gray, were 
Kichard, bishop of Bangor, and Sewal Bovill, 
afterwards dean and arcnbishop of York. Ac- 
cording to Matthew Paris, Bovill was Ed- 



tical as its private aspect. As an archbishop mund's favourite scholar, and strove to model 

he preservea all the virtues of his private life, his life on the example of his great teacher, 

He would spend the * amercements ' of his though he neverdied the martyr^s death which 

archiepiscopal manors in providing dowers his master foretold would be his lot. There 

for the portionless daughters of his tenants, seems, however, to be no authority for making 

holding it, we are told, a good thing for the Grosseteste or the Dominicans, Robert Bacon 

young to marry. Once he restored a fine of and Kichard of Dunstable, his pupils. The 

80/. to the daughters of an offending knight, story that Roger Bacon was his pupil seems 

His bailiffs had seized a heriot from a poor to originate with Bale. One of his principal 



widow, who came to him complaining of her 
hard lot. Addressing her in her native Eng- 
lish he told her he was powerless to alter the 
law of the land, to which he as well as she 
was subject ; but, turning to his companions, 
he expressed his own conviction in French 
or Latin that this custom 



clerks, his * special counsellor' and chancellor, 
was Richard de la Wich, afterwards bishop 
of Chichester, from whom and from Robert 
Bacon Matthew Paris gathered the materials 
for Edmund's life (Vita Bertr. cc. 23, 51-4, 
&c.; Chron. of Lanercostf pp. 3d-7; Trivet, 

~ ~ " Rob. 

ap. 



tom was one of the ' sub ann. 1240 ; Epp, Universtt, Oxon. J 
devil's making and not of God's : the heriot I Sarisb., Ric. de Wicho, Ric. Bangor. &c. 
was then restored nominally as a loan, but MARTfeNE). 
really as a present. His horror of bribery Edmund's writings include ' Speculum Ec- 
was so intense that he refused to accept any clesise' (Bodley MS. Laud 111, f. 31, &c., 
gifts whatever. * Prendre ' and * pendre,' he printed in ' Bibliotheca Patrolog. Mag.' vol. 
said, differed by but one letter. He was a , xiii., and at London in 1521). Other writings 
careful stewara of the archiepiscopal estates, ' attributed to him are a French treatise to be 
which came to him weighted with a debt of , found in Digby MS. 20 (Bodley), which ex- 
seven thousand marks and almost bankrupt ; tends over several leaves of very close writ- 
but he would not be a niggard host. On his ing. According to Tanner (from Bale) it 
joumejrs he would turn aside to hear the j was turned into Latin by William Beufu, a 
confession of any chance traveller however 1 Carmelite of Northampton. The same writer 
humble, and though he would not listen to also enumerates a French prayer.* Oratio'(cf. 
idle songs himself he never refused the min- ' MS, Omn. Amm, Oxon, No. 11), * Orationes 



strel a place at his table. After his elevation 
he increased his old austerities, but was more 
particular as regards the neatness of his ex- 
terior clothing. He would not, however, wear 
purple and fijae linen like other prelates ; a 
cheap tunic of white or grey was all he needed. 
Nor did he ape the usual pride of bishops in 
those days. * The primate of all England,' | 
says his biographer, ' did not blush to take 
oft his own shoes or to bear the cross from 
chapel to study with his own hands.' But 



Decem ' ^Latin), and * Speculum Contempla- 
tionis,' with other fttigments or translations 
from his larger work. His constitutions are 
printed in Lyndwood (Oxford, 1679). Of 
Richard's two sisters, Margaret, the prioress 
of Catesby, died in 1257 ; and if the entry is 
not wrong, the other, Alice, also prioress of 
Catesby, died in the same year (Matt. Pakis, 
V. 621, 642). 

[Matthew Paris, Kobert Bacon, and Robert 
Rich (according to Sarins) all wrote lives of St. 



that which most impressed the imagination Edmund. So far as can be ascertained the first 
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two are now loet. There remains, howerer, a con- in the treaty of peace between Him and Lan- 

temporarybiographyascribedtoBortrandofPon- caster. In March 1320 he was sent with 

tigny, who is said to haye written it in 1247 a.d. Bartholomew, lord Badleamere, on an em- 

This ia printed by Martine and Durand in the basgy to Paris and Avignon. Badiesmere'^ 

yn^^L^"^?^™""' i"* 1774-1826. and is Q^jeit with the pope was to procure the 

followed by a collection of contemporary letters «^„«„«^«^«* ^e i^„ «.rv„«« -^ c tr 

renting tSst. Edmund's canonisation (pp. 1831- ^^"^^^^n Jl^fh^^T ^' 1 "^ 
1871). These appear to have been collated by P"^^?^ ^\7'l to the see ofLincoln, and 
Albert, archbishop^ Armagh, and afterwards of ?e found in lus youthful coUea^e a pliant 
LiTonia. Surius (ed. 1675, Paris) gires a life instrument for his purpose. In June Edward 
which is, to all appearaoce, a condensed and * im- himself jomed his brother at Parisy and their 
proved ' editicm of the one mentioned above, joint intercession resulted in Burghersh's ap- 
Cotton MS. Julius D., ff. 123-57, contains pointment. In October Edmund was first sum- 
another life of St. Edmund, written in a thir- , moned to parliament as Edmund of Wood- 
teenth-century hand. This, according to Hardy stock. On 16 June 1321 he was made C(Mi- 
(Cat. of MSS. iii. 87), appears to be only an en- stable of Dover Castle and warden of the 
larged form (probably the original one) of Ck)t- Cinque ports, and on 15 Sept. he also he- 
ton Cleopatra B. i. 2, ff. 21-32, which is expressly came constable of Tunbridge CJastle. In the 
ascnbod to Robert Bich. This manuscript, from 0^^^^ y^^ ^^^ ,,„^ created Earl of Kent, the 

5^Jf *^!f ^ ? ^ ! large extent one with ^in himself girding him with the swo^ of 

the Vita Bertrandi, but it evidently contains ♦v,«^^„««.^ //?• °^ ^^ oq t t\^-,« 

much that the Vita Bertrandi omits.^ Another ^^t'^T^^ ^"^ ^"^tT ^ ^^^',^S^ 

important manuscript life is in the Lambeth Oj^lBaronagejU.274.;t^^^^ 

Library, No. 135, with which manuscript Cotton i*'*'* P'i?-' gives the date as 26 July) Hence- 

Vitellius, xii. 9, ff. 280-90. seems to correspond, forth bdmund took a conspicuous, if never a 

The Bodleian MS. Fell i. iv. 1-44, contains a very leading, part in politics. He was pre- 

life apparently condensed from Bertrand's, but sent at the July parliament in which the 

with unimportant additions and a number of Despensers were banished, but he strongly 

miracles ' seemingly ' answering to those * given in supported his brother a few months later in 

Mart^ne.' For numerous other manuscripts see intriguing for their restoration. In October 

Hardy's Catalogue, iii. 87-96. Vincent of Beauvais 1321 he was one of the six earls who obeyed 

seems to have used the Vita Bertrandi for his ac- , the king's summons to besiege Badlesmeie 

count of St. Edmund in the Speculum Historiale/ i^ Leeds Castle in Kent. He approved of 

lib. xxxi cc. 67-88 See also Hook's Lives of ^^^ clerical declaration that the sentence of 

the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. 111.; Trivet the Despensers was illegal. Early in 1322 

Annuls, ed. Hog (Engl. Hist. Soc); Chron. of , • • *7 ^ , • • ^. against the 

Lancrcost. ed. J. Stevenson, Edinburgh, 1839 ^® jomea ine King m ms war against tlie 

(Maitland Club) ; Matt. Paris (Rolls siries), ed. ^^^7^' .^-^^"^^ ^^« «^^^&^^ ^^? ^^T^ *l^^ 
Luard, vols. iii. iv. v.; Gerva«o of Canterbury cast e of (.Tloucester were occupied by the 
(Rolls Series), ed. Stubbs, vol. ii. ; Annals of rebels, but they were soon won back, for it 
Tewkesbury, Burton, Winchester, Waverley, Dun- was there that on 11 Feb. Edward issued his 
stable, Bermondsey, and Worcester in Annales order for the recall of the favourites. Kent 
Monastici (Rolls Series), ed. Luard.] T. A. A. joined in recommending the denunciation of 

, Lancaster as a rebel, and on 1 1 March was 
EDMUND OF Woodstock, Earl of , appointed with Earl Wareune to arrest his 
Kent (liiOl-1329), youngest son of Edward I, adnerentsaud besiege his stronghold of Ponte- 
by his second wife, Margaret of France, was fract. He was present at that place when, on 
born at Woodstock on 5 Aug. 1301. On , 22 March, after Boroughbridge, Lancaster was 
31 Aug. 1306 he received from his father a ' condemned and executed in his own castle, 
revenue of seven thousand marks a year. It 1 lie was also present at the York parliament 
was conmionly believed that the old king pro- in May. In July he w-as made sheriff of Rut- 
posed to confer the rich earldom of Cornwall : land, haviue; also received a grant of the 
either on Edmund or on his elder brother tow-n of Oa!kham. In 1323 he was a good 
Thomas of Brotherton ; but the accession of : deal occupied in the Scottish war. On 9 Feb. 
Edward II secured that prize for the favourite, , he was appointed lieutenant of the king in 
Gaveston. Edward II, however, placed Ed- 1 the northern marches, where on 12 Feb. he 
ward Baliol in the custody of his half-brother, j superseded the traitor Andrew Ilarclay, one 
In 1319 he made Edmund lord of the castle , of whose judges he was made on 27 Feb. 
and honour of Knaresborough. In 1320 he In March he was appointed chief commis- 
granted him lands of the value of two thou- I sioner of array in Cumberland, Westmore- 
sand marks a year. Next year he still further , land, Lancashire, and Craven, and lieutenant 
increased his brother's resources. Edmund's of the king in the parts north of the Trent. 
first political act was to join in August But on a truce being patched up he was 
1318 in acting as one of the king's sureties excused from further attendance. In 132S 
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Edmund also took part in the recapture of 
Maurice of Berkeley and the other escaped 
prisoners who had seized upon their place of 
confinement, Wallingford Castle. His vio- 
lence of character was shown by his disre- 
spect of the sanctuary of the castle chapel 
in which the fugitives had taken refuge. 

On 9 April 1824 Edmund was sent with 
Alexander Bicknor [q. v.], archbishop of Dub- 
lin, on an embassy to France to persuade the 
new king, Charles IV, to dispense with the 
personal homage of Edward ll for Guienne. 
But the outbreak of some disputes in that 
duchy through the aggressions of the lord of 
Montpezat and his summons along with his 
supporter, Ralph Basset, Edward's seneschal, 
to answer in the French courts, proved a 
further complication. The magnificent en- 
tertainment and persuasions of Charles in- 
duced the weak earl to acquiesce in the 
trial of Montpezat and Basset by the French 
king's judges; but the archbishop was a more 
strenuous diplomatist, and on referring the 
dispute to Edward, the king confirmed Bick- 
nors views. The homage question was still 
unsettled, when Edmund was despatched to 
Gascony, having received on 20 July the ap- 
pointment of lieutenant of Aquitaine. With 
very inadequate forces, he was obliged to 
meet an invasion of the duchy bv Charles of 
Valois. The French conquered the whole 
of the Agenois, and Edmimd had to seek 
shelter benind the walls of La R6ole. At 
last a truce was patched up, to endure until 
a permanent peace could be negotiated, on 
terms that left the French possessors of the 
greater part of Aquitaine (Cont. GuiL de 
Ifangis in D'Ach]6kt, Spicile^unif iii. 82, 83^. 
But other events had now thrown the Gui- 
enne question into the shade. Queen Isa- I 
bella had formed at Paris that alliance with 
Mortimer which resulted in Edward's depo- I 
sition. Kent, though permitted by the terms j 
of the truce to return to England, seems at 
once to have joined the conspiracy against 
his brother. 

On 24 Sept. 1326 Kent and his wife landed 
at Harwich in the train of Isabella, Mortimer, 
and the young Duke of Aquitaine. Like 
Isabella and her son he was specially ex- 
empted from the fat« meted out to the less 
distinguished rebels by royal proclamation. 
He was present at Bristol when, on 26 Oct., 
the younger Edward was made guardian of 
the realm, and next day was one of the as- 
sessors of Sir W. Trussel for the trial of the 
elder Despenser. On 24 Nov. he played a 
similar wrt at the condemnation of the 
younger JDespenser at Hereford. On 29 Jan. 
1327 he was present at Edward Ill's coro- 
nation at Westminster. He was one of the 



standing council appointed, with Lancaster at 
its heao, to govern for the young king. In 
June he was appointed joint captain of the 
troops in the Scottish marches, and took part 
in the inglorioys campaign of that summer. 
He also received fresh grants of lands, in- 
cluding part of the forfeitures of the elder 
Despenser. 

The ascendency of the queen and Mortimer 
reduced the standing council to impotence, 
and Kent soon joined Lancaster in uis pro- 
ceedings against Isabella and her paramour. 
He was among the magnates who refused to 
attend the Salisbury parliament in October 
1328. On 19 Dec. he and his brother sum- 
moned to London a meeting of the magnates 
of their party, and on 2 Jan. 1329 entered 
into a confederation against the king which 
was rudely broken up by the capture of Lan- 
caster's town of Leicester and the desertion 
by Kent and Norfolk of his cause. 

Kent's weak compliance did not save him 
from ruin. Mortimer and the queen hatched 
a deliberate plot to lure him to destruction. 
Their spies and agents plied him with proofs 
that Edward II was not dead but imprisoned 
abroad or in Corfe Castle. They ur^ed him 
to take effectual measures to restore his bro- 
I ther to liberty. A preaching friar visited 
his house at Kensington and assured bim 
that he had conjured up a devil who had re- 
vealed to him that Edward was still alive. 
He was also told that the pope was anxious 
that he should rescue the deposed king. Plans 
for an insurrection were laid before hun. The 
credulous and discontented Edmund rose to 
the bait. In hasty speeches and imprudent 
letters he gave free vent to his thoughts and 
plans. His political associates. Archbishop 
Melton of York, Bishop Gravesend of London, 
and others became equally compromised. He 
found confederates even in Wales, where he 
held the lordship of Melynydd. He was now 
sufficiently involved. At the parliament which 
met at "Winchester in the first week of Lent 
he was charged with treason. On 13 March 
he was arrested. At an inquest held by 
Robert Howel, coroner of the royal house- 
hold, he was constrained to acknowledge his 
own speeches and his own letters. These 
confessions were repeated before parliament. 
In vain Kent made an abject oner of sub- 
mission to the king's will, naked in his shirt 
and with a rope round his neck. But the 
vengeance of the queen and her paramour 
was not thus easilv satisfied. The episcopal 
offenders were prudently released under sure- 
ties, the lesser offenders received punishment ; 
but the great culprit was adjudged death, 
though the want of the consent of the com- 
mons was regarded as invalidating his con- 
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demnation. On 19 March he was led forth ^ 319,332. 344, 349, ii. 85, 100, 168, 251. 276, 291 ; 
to execution to a spot outside the walls of j Adam Murimuth (EngL Hist. Soc.), 42, 43, and, 
Winchester. But no one could be found bold | especially 61-3, * qoadam recognitio oomitii 
enouffh to behead so great a noble, so doubt- Cantiae ' in French, the same is given in litin 
fully tried and sentenced. From morning to '° Camden, Ajglica, &c. Scripta. pp. 129-30; 

evemng Kent remained awaiting his fate. ?}f ^^^^ ;?.^^Sj?7 i?^^^«f^^^^ 
At last a condemned criminal from the Mar- j M\1^9; Tnvet (QigL Hist Soc^, 878; Wa^ 
, , r J -ii- * T.- i:r i.„ ' 8»ngnam (Rolls Ser.)* i. 171. 174-6; Chron. de 

shalsea was found willing to wm his life by , ^ K^ ^^jj^ ^ >j^^ .. ^,^ Knyghton. c 

cutting off the earls head. , 2555. Ann. Lanercost (Bannatyne aib), 265; 

The profound impression created by Ed- | ^ ^^ Avesbnry's Hist. Edw. KI, ed. Hearne, 
mund s fate was only modified by his exceed- 1 p g ; W. de Hemingburgh (Engl. Hirt. Sot), iu 
ing unpopularity. The members of his riotous 301 ; Annales Monastici, iii. 472, it. 340,348, 
and ill-regulated household had plundered 550 ; Capgrave's Chron. 193; Continoator of 
the people wherever they went, seizing their j Guillaume de Nangis in D'Ach^ry's SpicUegium, 
goods at their own pleasure, and paying little j iii. 82, 83. 93; Froissart's Chron. No. 1, pt. i. 
or nothing for them, and involving their ch. 1. ; Foedera (Record edition), ii. 456, 463, 
master in the odium they themselves had ex- 470, 472, 477, 478, 496, 538, 624, 646. 684, 702, 
cited. The vague praise which the courtly 782, 783, 796; Rot Pari ii. 3, 33a, 62, 53 6; 
Froissart bestows on Edmund is justified ^^' ^\^^^ } Edw. II, m. 14, 2 Edw. Ill, 
neither by contemporary testimony nor by ?:^ ^^^- ^"'?•'V"•?,^^"^f^ "; '^^^ 
the acts of his ife. lie is described ^ i^i^~\- ?^^P''^-,V *^f^*' ^- ^ ««f ^^9 ^-L'' 
magnificent and as possessing great physical ZL^E^\^':TuT V?^ 'HulTv^^^^ 
strength. He may have had some of the Englische Geschichte, iv. ; Dugdale's Baronage, 
virtues of chivalry and have been a fair jj 92-6 ; Doyle's Official Baronage of EngUnd, 
soldier, but he was weak, credulous, and im- [[^ 274-5.1 T. F. T. 

pulsive, selfish, fickle, and foolish. He was 

always a tool in some stronger hands than EDMUND, sumamed DE LANQLET, 
his own. His tragic fate precipitated the I>^^ of York (^d. 1402). [See LAyoLEX.] 
faU of the wicked ^vernment that had lured EDMUNDS, JOHN, D.D. (rf. 1544), 
him to his rum. In yam did the oueen and n^terofPeterhou8e,pro<;eededB.A. 1503-4, 
Mortimer endeavour to set themselves right ^^ ^^ ^.^^ ^,^ admirted fellow of Jesus Col- 
by exp anutions and justifications of their ^ Cambridge, 1817, and afterwards feUow 
conduct, addressed to the pope and to the ^^^g^ John's 1519. He commenced D.D. 
P^iglish people. Before the year wa^ out 1520, being then a member of Peterhouse; 
ITenrvof Lancaster was urged, bv the fall of ^^as Lady Margaret preacher 1521, was elected 
his ficke ally, to drive Mortimer from nower. ^^^^^^ ^^ Peterhouse 1522, vic^hancellor 
Before his own execution Mortimer aclcnow- ^^^2S-S-9, 1541-3, and became chanceUor of 

ledijea tliat Kent s sentence was uniust. o^r.v. n *i, j i tt 1 1, u -^u^«.i 

T^-, , 11 ^ i-.i • i. "^ 10.1- Salisbury Uathedral. He also held a prebend 

Ldmund married ahout unristmas I6J0 • .1 ' 11 /wr^^^ r ^- • io« \ 

^ ^ 7> 7 • oirA\ Tir 4. /lonn Toirw in the Same church (Wood, i-flw^i, 1. 124 n). 

(Ann. Paul. >. 310) Margaret (1309-1349) He died November 1544, and was buried ia 

i' • ,T n" ^'^"- ?' 7l'r n' cuV tl»e church of St. Mar^', outside Trumpington 

L.ddoll and widow of John Comyn of Bade- jj^ ^^^i^^ ^ ■^^^^^ ^^^^^ wife of John 

noch. II.. had by her four childre,., two ^^^^^ He was one of the compilers of ' The 

Tf "•" m ■". ^'Tt ^ cf 6/iro«. Je i^.t^i^f-,^^ ^{ ^ Christian Man.^ 
Mdsn, 1. 1 (X), which, however, must be wrong). 

The eldest, Edmund, was born about 1327, [Cooper's Athenae Cantab. 1861, i. 86 ; Annals 

and in L'WO was, on the petition of his mother 2^ Camhndge. i. 327, &c. ; Fisher's Sermons for 

and the reversal of his father's condemnation, ^^^ Margaret, ed. Hymers.] N. D. t. P. 
recoirnised as Earl of Kent. On his death EDMUNDSO]Sr,Wn.LIAM (1627-1 712), 

in 1.333 his brother John (bom 7 April 1330) quaker, whose father was a wealthy yeoman, 
succeeded to the title, but on his death on ' was born at Little Musgrove, Westmoreland, 

27 Dec. 1352 without issue, the estates fell to in 1027. He lost both parents when very 

Joanna, his sister, who brought them first to young, and was brought up by an uncle, who 



Thomas, lord Holland, and, after his death. 



not only treated him with cruelty, but had to 



to her more famous husband, Edward the be sued before he would disgorge the pro- 
Black Prince [q. v.] The other and elder perty. About 1640 he was apprenticed to a 
sister, Margaret, married the eldest son of the | carpenter in York, and being particularly open 
Lord D'Albret in Gascony,but died without i to the influence of religious melancholy was 
issue. I accustomed at church to shed * such abun- 

[Stubbs's Chronicles of Edward I and Eti- dance of tears * as to attract the attention of 
ward n (Rolls Series), i. 291, 307, 310, 314, 317, 1 the congregation. As soon as his apprentice- 
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ship was over he joined the parliamentary 
army, and in 1650 accompanied Cromwell to 
Scotland, and in the following year took part 
in the battle of Worcester and the siege of 
the Isle of Man, and afterwards was quar- 
tered at Chesterfield, where he first met with 
the quakers, taking part in their defence in a 
disturbance. Durmg 1662 he was engaged 
in recruiting for the Scotch army. After 
conducting the recruits to Scotland he ob- 
tained his discharge, and having married was 
persuaded by a smdier brother quartered at 
Waterford to settle there as a merchant. On 
arriving in Dublin he found that his brother's 
troop had been removed, so he followed it to 
Antrim, where he settled and opened a shop. 
Offers were now made liim to rejoin the army, 
but although he was to be exempted from 
duty entirely his religious principles forbade 
his accepting it. During a visit to England 
in 1653 ne again met with quakers ana em- 
braced their creed ; in his * Journal * he states 
that the first effect this had was that he de- 
clined to avail himself of an opportunity of 
getting his goods into Ireland duty free be- 
cause he could not swear to his bill of lading. 
The following year he went to Lurgan, where 
he commenced a quakers' meeting, which 
speedily reached considerable dimensions. As 
he suffered much from religious depression, he 
visited England in 1655 and sought out George 
Fox with good effect. Edmunason now gave 
up his business and took a farm, that he might 
be more free to go on preaching expeditions. 
During these journeys he met with much 
rough usage, was imprisoned for a short time 
in Armagh and at Belturbet, was put in the 
stocks for holding a religious meeting, from 
which he insisted on being forcibly removed, 
as it was proved he had broken no law. A 
year or so later he was imprisoned for four- 
teen weeks, to the great detriment of his 
health, at Cavan, but was released as inno- 
cent at the assizes, and shortly after was im- 
prisoned at Londonderry for having inter- 
fered to prevent some acting and rope dan- 
cing. About this time he removed to a farm 
at Kosenallis, and underwent considerable 

fersecution from neighbouring presbyterians. 
n 1661 he, together with a number of other 
Friends, was imprisoned at Maryborough, 
but after a few weeks he obtained permission 
to leave the prison for twenty days, when he 
went to Dublin and by soliciting the lords 
justices obtained liberty for himself and the 
other quakers in gaol. Several of these, how- 
ever, were again seized, when Edmundson, 
having obtained evidence that this was merely 
for fees, obtained an order for their imcondi- 
tional release. From this time he was recog- 
nised as the leader of the quivers in Ireland, 



and his house became practically the head- 
quarters of the sect. In 1665 he was ex- 
communicated for not paying tithes, and the 
minister of the parish, one Clapham, at- 
tempted to prevent the people dealing with 
him until Edmundson again went to Dublin 
and persuaded the primate to send for the 
minister and severely reprove him. The 
minister in revenge now summoned Edmund- 
son for not paying tithes and had him ap- 
prehended, but the Earl of Moimtrath, one 
of the lords justices, interfered, and at the 
assizes the indictment was quashed. Clap- 
ham, however, continued to persecute him 
until the law-courts decided that his action 
was illegal. In 1671 Edmundson went to 
the West Indies with George Fox, and after 
labouring there for a month proceeded to Vir- 
ginia, where he had a serious illness. On his 
recovery he took part in the dispute the quakers 
had with Roger Williams at ^« ewport, Khode 
Island, in 1672, and Williams complains that 
^ Edmundson was nothing but a bunale of igno- 
rance and boisterousness ; he would speak first 
and all.* Shortly after this dispute Edmund- 
son returned to Ireland, and claims to have 
prophesied the famine which subsequently 
took place. Till 1682 he was occupied witn 
a number of preaching excursions, but in the 
latter year he was again summoned for not 
paying tithes, excommunicated, and impri- 
soned. After he had lain in prison for some 
time he procured an interview with the Bishop 
of Kildare, who ordered the sheriff to dis- 
charge him. During the wars which followed 
the accession of William III the Irish qua- 
kers suffered much from the rapparees, and 
Edmundson, who was a sufferer nimself, ap- 

Eealed to the Earl of Tyrconnel, who exerted 
imself on their behalf without much success. 
Edmundson also had several interviews with 
James II when he was in Ireland in 1689 
regarding the persecution of the Irish pro- 
testants. After the battle of the Boyne Ed- 
mundson's house was plundered by some of the 
retreating Irish army, but when the English 
army commenced to make reprisals he exerted 
himself to save the lives of several members 
of the Irish party, and to preserve their cattle 
allowed them to be turned into his fields. 
During the autumn of 1690 the rapparees set 
fire to his house and carried him ana two of his 
sons away prisoners, threatening their lives, 
although acknowledging that Edmundson had 

Srotected the lives and property of the Irish 
acobites at the risk of his own. In the end he 
was thrown into prison at Athlone, where he 
suffered much from the cold, as he had been 
carried off in the middle of the night and his 
captors would not supply him with clothing. 
Ills wife, however, fared worse, as the ruffians 
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stripped her quite naked and in this condition History of the Rise, &c., of the Soeietj of Frimds; 
forced her to walk a couple of miles, from Smith's Catalogue of Friends* Books.] A. C. R 
which exposure she contracted a chill which eDNYVED, sumamed VTOHAW(Tauirhaii) 
resulted in her death some seven months i j ^ ^he Little (fl. 1230-1240), statesm^and 
later. After his bberation Edmundson found . warrior, seems to have been die most trusted 
himself reduced to comparative poverty, be- | counsellor of Llewelyn ab lorwerth fq. v.l 
sides being the object of much persecution, | j^ |231 he signed a truce between Hemym 
but he nevertheless managed to travel to the ! ^nd Llewelyn (Fcedera, i. 201), and in 1282 
various meeting-plac^ and reconstruct the | gj ^ Llewelyn's seneschal (ib, 208), a 
societies which had been di«)ersed by the convention between the Welsh prince and 
rebellion. In 1691 he attended the yearly j^jg overlord. Again in 1238 his name is 
meeting of the quakers in LK)ndon, and during attached to similar document* (ib. 2^). In 
his absence his wife died In 1695 Ed- ^240 and 1241 he appears acting as a neco- 
mundson spent a considerable time m Dublin viator for Davydd [q v.], the sucoesso^of 
opposing an act the Irish clergy were en- i Llewelyn, though in mi another Welsh 
deavourmg to obtain to enable them to re- magnate, named Tewdwr, appears acting as 
coyer their tithes in the temporal courts. His geneschal to the new prince (i^ 241). ffis 
agitation met with moderate success. After , activity culminates in his taking part in the 
spending two years m visiting the vanous important treaty *apud AlnetimTnear St. 
meetings in England and Ireland he mamed ^aph in 1241 (Mact. Paris, ed. Luard, iv. 
Mary Strangman, a Quakeress of Mount- 322) 

mellis, and a few weeks later was the leader \^ legendary history Ednyved is verv ia- 
of a deputation to the lords justices to oppose 1 ^^^^ and stories are told how he slew three 
several laws relating to the collection of | English chiefs in a hard fight, and was con- 
tithes. From this time his health broke gequently allowed by Llewelyn to bear as 
down, and his mimstenal journeys were only , tig arms * three Englishmen's heads couped.* 
performed at the cost of much pam, but he | He is still more famous with the genealoiStfi. 
nevertheless continued actively engaged in 1 Himself of most noble descent, he became 
the work of the societv until 1711. In June | the ancestor of manv leading Welsh families, 
of the following year he was present at the I and among them of the house of Tudor. He is 
Dublin year y meeting, and on his return gaid to have married, first, GwenUian, daugh- 
home was taken ill and died after extreme I ^^^ of the Lord Rhys of South Wales, and, 
suftermg, on 8 Nov 1712. He was buned secondly, the daughter of Llvwerch ab Bran, 
m the qiiftker burial-ground at Tmeel, near | j^^ ^,^^^^ of these ladies he had numerous off- 
hia msidence. 1 gpVjn^ (Dwnn, Heraldk llsitations of Wales, 

Ivlmundson was a man of earnest piety, | ^ 199^ jj jqI, U4). One of his sons, Howel, 
sound common sense, and umisiial self-de- ' ^as bishop of St. Asaph between 1240 and 
nia , besides which he was charitable to a i247. Another, Goroiuw, is commemorated 
fault and possessed considerable, although I y, elegies of Bleddvn Vardd and Prvdvdd 
roucrli, eloquence. IIis ' Journal and other 1 Bychan. Ednwed himself is the subject of 
works are written in a simple, unaffected 1 an elegy of Elidyr Sais (Mi/n/ria?i Archmo- 
way which make them very pleasant reading, , /^^^ ^f jfr^i i 346 359 390), 
and they are still among the most popular Va"] •• •^• 



works on quakerism. 



[Authorities cited in t«xt.] T. F. T. 



His principal writings are: 1. * A Letter EDRED or EADRED {d. 955), king of 
of Examination to all you who have assumed I the English, youngest son of Eadward the 
thePlaceofShepherds, Herdsmen, and Over- I elder and Eadgifu, was chosen in 946 to 
seers of the Flocks of People,' 1672. 2. * An | succeed his brother Eadmund, whose two 
Answer to the Clergy's Petition to King | sons were too young to reign, and was crowned 
James,' 1688. 3. * An Epistle containing by Archbishop Oda at Kingston on Sunday 

wlinlpQntno A (Iviorxnnfl nmmspl tnnll FripTirls^ ^R Aur* TJa mnof- liui'.^ K^An -rrr^-itnrr -wwrU^^ 



wholesome Advice and Counsel to all Friends, 
1701. 4. *A Journal of the Life, Travels, 
SufTerinsrs, and Labours of Love in the Work 
of tlie Ministry of that Worthy Elder, Wil- 



16 Aug. He must have been young when 
he came to the throne, for Eadmund was 
only twenty-four at his death. At his coro- 
nation he received the submission of the 



liam Edmundson,' 1715. The last has been 1 Northumbrians, the Northmen, the Welsh, 

frequently reprinted in England and Ame- and the Scots (A.-S. Chroyi. ; Flor. Wig. ; 

rica. Kemble, Codex Dip!. 411). During his 

fBesse's Siifferincrs, &c., of the Quakers; Bick- whole reign he was afflicted with a grievous 

ley's George Fox and the Early Quakers ; Swarth- sickness (B., Memorials of St. Dumtan, 31 ), 

more MS.; George Fox's Journal (ed. 1763); and the government appears to have been 

Rutty's History of the Quakers in Ireland j Sewel's carried on for the most part by his mother 
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"Eadgifu, and his minister the ahhot Dunstan 
Tq. v.] At the same time, in spite of his ill- 
healthy the king was not inactive. In 947 
he went into Northumhria, and at Tadcaster 
received the submission of Wulfstan, arch- 
bishop of York, and the Northumbrian * witan/ 
They did not long remain faithful to their 
oaths, for they revolted from him, and re- 
ceived Eric, a northman, as their king. Ead- 
red attempted to force them to return to 
their allegiance, harried Northumhria, and 
burnt Ripon. As he returned the north- 
men of York cut off the rear of his army at 
Chesterford. In great wrath he declared 
that he would destroy the land, but the 
Northumbrians, who had grown dissatisfied 
with Eric, forsook him, and in 949 again sub- 
mitted to the West-Saxon king (Kekble, 
Codex Dipt. 424). Eadred now appears to 
have made Os wulf high-reeve of Bamborough I 
and earl (ift. 426, 427). Then we are told i 
{A.'S. Chran.) that Anlaf came to Northimi- 
bria, and he probably ruled as Eadred*s under- 
king. The Northumbrians, however, again 
plotted a revolt in 952, and Wulfstan, who 
acted almost as a national leader, was caught 
by Eadred and imprisoned at Jedburgh. This 
year the king slew many of the inhabitants 
of Thetford because they had slain the abbot 
Ealdhelm. In spite of the imprisonment of 
the archbishop tne Northumbrian plot was 
carried out, and Eric Bloodaxe, son 01 Harold 
Fairhair of Norway, landed, and was chosen 
king (Corpus Poeticum Boreale^ i. 259, ii. 
489 ; A.'S, Chron. ; Green, Conqtiest of Eng- 
land^ 290, following Kobebtson, Essays^ 197, 
who was misled by a confused passage in 
Adam of Bremen, li. 22, makes this Norwe- 

S'an king Eric Hiring, the son of Harold 
laatand. It would seem that the Eric 
elected in 947 was other than this Eric 
Bloodaxe). Eric Bloodaxe reigned in the 
north until 964. During this time there 
was probably war between him and Eadred. 
At last he was driven from the throne, and 
slain bv Anlaf (Laing, Sea Kings, i. 318). 
Then Eadric let Wulfstan out of prison, and 
gave him the see of Dorchester, for he would 
not trust him again at York. The people of 
the north now returned to their obedience to 
Eadred, and he committed Northumhria to 
Oswulf as an earldom. This step was the 
beginning of a new policy, which was after- 
wards pursued with signal success by Eadgar 
and Dunstan: the Danes were allowed to 
keep their own customs and live under their 
own earls, and being thus freed from inter- 
ference they became peaceable, and finally 
good subjects of the West-Saxon king. The 
queen-mother and Dunstan, who held the 
office of treasurer, seem to have been upheld 



bv ^thelstan, the powerful ealdorman of 
£ast Anglia, and the party that followed him 
[see under Dunstajtj. Eadred was a reli- 
gious man, and was deeply attached to Ihin- 
stan. He died at Frome, Somersetshire, on 
23 Nov. 955, and was buried by Dunstan in 
the old minster at Winchester. There is no 
mention of any wife or child of his. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub ann. ; Florence of 
Worcester (Engl. Hist. Soc.), i. 134-6 ; Vita auc- 
tore B., Memorials of St. Dunstan (Rolls Ser.), 
29, 31 ; William of Malmesbury's Gesta Regum 
(Engl. Hist. Soc), i. 232; Symeon of Durham, 
Mon. Hist. Brit, p. 687 ; Kemble's Codex Dipl. ii. 
311-35; Vigftiason and Powell's Corpus Poeti- 
cum Boreale, i. 259, ii. 489 : Robertson's Histori- 
cal Essays, 197 ; Green's Conquest of England, 
286-93.] W. H. 

EDRIC or EADRIC, STREONA (d, 
1017), ealdorman of the Mercians, the son of 
a certain /Ethelric, was a man of ignoble 
birth, and was perhaps the Eadric whom 
Archbishop Oswald describes as his thegn in 
a charter of 988, and to whom he grants 
land belon^ring to the church of Worcester, 
and may with more certainty be supposed to 
be the thegn Eadric who attests a charter of 
^thelred in 1001 (Kemblb, Codex Dipl. 
666, 705). The name Streona (Flob. Wio. 
1006) is usually (LAPPENBEBe ; Fbeexak ; 
Powell ; Green) held to be a nickname de- 
rived from Eadric's greediness after wealth, 
and to signify the ' Gainer * or ' Grasper.' An 
attempt nas been made to prove that this is 
not the case, that ' Streona ' has nothing to 
do with acquisitiveness, and that it is not a 
nickname, but a second proper full name 
(Academy, 1 1 July 1 886, p. 29). The English- 
bom Orderic, however, no doubt knew what 
the name meant when he wrote 'cognomento 
Streone, id est acquisitor* (606). This, how- 
ever, has been denied, and his explanation 
has been described as an 'erroneous surmise' 
(ih, 4 June 1887, p. 397). The history of 
Eadric's career is full of difficulties. Chroni- 
clers and historians of the twelfth century 
describe him as guilt v of an unequalled series 
of treacheries and other crimes. The 'Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle ' is silent as to some of these 
evil deeds, while it speaks plainly of others, 
and even in reading the cnronicle some al- 
lowance should perhaps be made for the readi- 
ness with which men of a defeated and con- 
quered people set down their disasters to the 
treachery of one or more of their leaders. In 
one case at least Eadric has been accused 
unjustly, in others his guilt may fairly be 
questioned, the evidence is insufficient or 
contradictory, or the crime attributed to him 
is in itself unlikely, but even so enough will 
I remain to prove that he was false and unscru- 
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pulous. William of Malmesburjr represents 
Eadric as taking a leading part in tne mas- 
sacre of the Danes in 1002| a story that may 
at once be dismissed as resting solely on his 
assertion (Oesta Regum, ii. 177). Eadric 
first appears in a chronicle in 1006, when 
it is said that he invited ^Ifhelm, earl of 
Northumbria, to be his guest at Shrews- 
bury, entertained him two or three days, 
and then went hunting with him, and that 
when the earl was separated from the rest of 
the party, he caused tne town executioner (or 
a butcher ? (xirnifex) named Porthund to slay 
him. This inciaent is told only by Florence, 
who is scarcely so safe an authority for the 
eleventh century as for earlier times ; it 
sounds legendary, and it is difficult to see 
how it was that Eadric was entertaining 
guests at Shrewsbury ; he was not yet ealdor- 
man of the Mercians (Norman Conquest y i. 
856). He was made ealdorman of the Mer- 
cians in 1007, and by 1009 had married Ead- 
gyth, one of the daughters of King -^thel- 
red ; the two events are of course to be con- 
nected. It was then due to the personal 
liking the king had for him that this man of 
mean birth was thus raised to a position of 
wealth and power which made him almost 
an independent prince in middle England. 
He was endued with a crafty wit and a per- 
suasive tongue (Flok. Wig.) It is not un- 
likely that he rose by the downfall of a thegn 
named Wulfgeat, who seems to have been his 
predecessor in the royal favour (Nonncm Con- 
quest ^ i. 355). 

Eadric's six brothers to some extent shared 
his elevation. One of them, named Brihtric, 
described bv Florence as deceitful, ambitious, 
and proud, had a quarrel with Wulfnoth, 
child of the South-Saxons, which caused the 
dispersion of the great tieet raised against 
the Danes in 1008. While Florence repre- 
sents Brihtric as wholly to blame in the mat- 
ter, the * Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,' though it 
passes no judgment on either of the dispu- 
tants, makes it evident that Wulfnoth was 
by no means a man whose innocence is to be 
lightly assumed. After the dispersion of the 
English fleet Thurkill's army, which had now 
taken up its permanent quarters in the Isle 
of Wight, plundered the southern shires at 
its will. At last /Ethelred gathered an army 
and got between the Danes and their ships. 
The people were ready to fight, but Eadric 
prevented them ^as it ever yet had been' 
{A.~S. Chmn. 1009). Florence improves on 
the simple words of the ' Chronicle,' and dwells 
on the artifices and eloquence with which 
the ealdorman used to restrain the army 
from attacking the enemy. It is evident 
that the chronicler considered that Eadric 



acted treacherously. His treachery on this 
and similar occasions was probably' of a spe- 
cial kind. As a Mercian, and as ealdorman 
of the Mercians, he would not be disturbed 
by any ravages the Danes mifirht make in 
Wessex. His great aim must nave been to 
keep them out of Mercia, and he may weU 
have considered that this would be best ac- 
complished by abstaining from exciting their 
feelings of revenge by infiicting a defeat upon 
them, which, however signal, would certainly 
not have put an end to their invasions. In 
1011, during a short period of peace with the 
Danes, which was obtained by a heavy pay- 
ment, Eadric made an expedition into South 
Wales, and desolated St. David's {Brut y 
Tywysogion^ 1011; Annates Menevenses ^lOl 1 ). 
This expedition was no doubt undertaken to 
secure tne Mercian border against attack, for 
the success of the Danes must have tempted 
the Welsh to make forays (Green). Osbem, 
in relating the sack of Canterbury by the 
Danes in the September of this year, repre- 
sents Eadric as allied with Thurkill, and as 
joining in the siege of the city. This story 
may safely be rejected as fabulous (Anglui 
Sacray ii. 132; Nonnan Conquest , i. 385). 
Nor is any importance to be attached to the 
assertion of the St. Albans compiler that he 
accompanied ^Ethelred in his flight from Eng- 
land in 1013 (Wendover, i. 448). At the 
meeting of the * witan ' in Oxford in 1015, 
Eadric invited Sigeferth and Morkere, the 
chief thegiis of the Danish confederacy of 
the ' Seven Boroughs,' into his chamber, and 
there had them treacherously slain {A.S. 
C/iro7i.; Flor. Wig., and later writers); the 
story told by William of Malmesbury ( Ge-:ita 
licgum, ii. 179) of th'e burning of the thegns' 
followers in the tower of St. Frideswide's is 
due to a confusion between this incident and 
an actual occurrence which took place dur- 
ing the massacre of 1002 (Parker, 146, 154). 
The guilt of the assassination must n»st on 
others as well as Eadric; the king evidently 
approved of it, and it is probable that the 
* witan ' did so. We do not know whether 
the thegns were held to be concerned in any 
conspiracy : if so, there was nothing strange 
in their punishment by w^hat we should con- 
sider an act of private violence rather than by 
a judicial execution. At the same time Ead- 
ric's treachery, and his disregard of the obli- 
gations of hospitality, evidently shocked the 
feelings of the age. The marriage of the 
jetheling Eadmund with the widow of Sige- 
ferth, and the establishment of his power in 
the Danish district, must have been regarded 
with jealousy by Eadric as likely to weaken 
his own position, and this feeling may perhaps 
explain some parts oftheealdorman's conduct, 
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which taken by themselves are altogether in- 
explicable. Nor is it too much to assume 
that iEthelred's ineffectual opposition to his 
son's marriage was offered in the interest of 
the favourite. 

When Onut invaded England in the 
summer of the same year, Eadric raised an 
army and joined forces with Eadmund. A 
quarrel broke out between them. Eadric 
is said to have endeavoured to betray the 
fetheling (A.'S. Chron. ; by Florence to have 
tried to slay him), and the two leaders parted 
company, -^thelred was now lying dange- 
rously ill at Corsham, and the succession of 
Eadmund would have been followed by the 
ruin of Eadric, who accordingly made aUiance 
w^ith Cnut, and joined him with forty ships, 
the remains probably of Thurkill's fleet (Nor- 
man Canquestj i. 414). Cnut now received 
the submission of the West-Saxons, and raised 
forces from them, while Eadmund's marriage 
had made him powerful in the north. This 
explains the conduct of Eadric, who, early in 
1016, marched with Cnut into Mercia; he 
wished to strike at the seat of the sethelin^'s 
power. The allied army met with no resis- 
tance ; Earl Uhtred submitted to Cnut, and 
was assassinated. This murder, which is 
attributed to Eadric's counsel (A.-S. Chron, 
1016), was really the result of an old North- 
umbrian feud (S YMEON, 80 ; Norman Conquest, 
i. 416). -^thelred was now dead, Cnut and 
Eadmund were each recognised as king in 
different parts of the kingdom, and the Danish 
king's army was largely composed of English- 
men. Eaoric no doubt shared in its various 
movements during the first half of this year. 
His presence at the battle of Sherston in 
Wiltshire in July is specially recorded. It 
is said that, seeing that Eadmund's army was 
getting the better of the army of Cnut, he cut 
off the head of a man who was like Eadmund, 
and holding it aloft cried aloud to the English 
army to flee, for their king was dead (Flok. 
Wig.) This story is not in the * Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,' and may or may not be true. It 
evidently comes from some ballad which was 
used by Henry of Huntingdon in writing his 
account of the battle of Assandun ; he repre- 
sents Eadric as using this stratagem at As- 
sandun, and gives the very words he is said 
to have shouted, * Flet Engle, flet Engle, ded 
is Edmund ' (756). William of Malmesbury 
follows Florence. Later in the year Eadric, im- 
pressed, we are told, by the gallant resistance 
of Eadmiud, was reconciled to him and owned 
him as his * royal lord ' (Flob. Wig.) At the 
moment when Eadmund's success was at its 
height, and he had driven the army of Cnut 
into Sheppey, Eadric met him at Aylesford 
and persuaded him to forbear attacking the 
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Danes in their place of refuge, and to lead his 
army into Essex. The chronicler declares 
that his counsel was evil, and so very likely 
it was. Florence says that he deceived the 
king, but it is difficult to see what room 
there was for deceit in the matter. Eadmund 
was able to act upon his own judgment, and 
whether he agreed with Eadric or allowed 
himself to be swayed by advice which he did 
not approve of, the responsibility must rest 
on him. While Eadric may have intention- 
ally given him evil counsel, he may, on the 
other hand, have advised him as he thought 
best ; anyway, Eadmund must have known 
exactly what nis chances of success were, and it 
is quite possible that they were not so great 
as the chronicler believed. At the battle of 
Assandun or Ashington in Essex, Eadric led 
the men of Herefordshire and other forces 
from Mercia. He and his men were the first 
to flee : he ^did as he had often done before; 
first began the flight with the men of Wor- 
cestershire and Herefordshire, and so betrayed 
his royal lord and all the people of the Eng- 
lish km ' (A,'S. Chron.) The * Encomiast ' 
represents him as fleeing before the battle 
began, and mentions, though with doubt, the 
belief that he had secretly promised the Danes 
to desert Eadmimd (Encomium Emmes, ii. 9). 
Florence says that Cnut s army was getting 
worsted until Eadric, according to a previous 
arrangement with the Danish king, ned with 
all his men. Henry of Huntingdon gives the 
Sherston story of the false assertion of Ead- 
mund's death as happening at Assandun, and 
the Ramsey histonan (c. 72) combines the 
stories of the two battles, asserting that Ead- 
ric was the flrst to flee, and that he called 
out as he fled that Eadmund was slain. The 
fact of his flight is certain, and it may fairly 
be assumed tnat he acted a traitor's part. In 
common with the other nobles of the land he 
wished to bring the war to an end, and was 
foremost in proposing a reconciliation and a 
division of the kingdom between the two 
kings at Olney in Gloucestershire (Enc. Em^ 
nue, ii. 12). Very shortly after this meeting, 
on 30 Nov., Eadmund died at London (A^. 
Chron. ; Flor. Wig.) His death is ascribed 
to Eadric by Scandinavian historians, by 
William of Malmesbury, and by other later 
English writers. That his death was sudden 
is certain, that it was violent may fairly be 
inferred, and that Eadric, his old enemy, had 
a hand in it seems probable [on this subject 
see under Edmuitd Ironside]. According 
to Henry of Huntingdon the deed was actu- 
ally done by Eadric^ son ; Eadric came be- 
fore Cnut and hailed him as sole king, and 
Cnut forthwith had him slain for his trea^ 
chery. This is mere legend, and its connec- 
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tion with David's behaviour when he was told Welsh and the men of Chester, besieged 

of the death of Saul is obvious. In 1017 Shrewsbury and burnt the town. In the 

Eadric is said to have advised Gnut to put summer of the next year, after the Danish 

Eadward's two sons to death ; but his advice, fleet had sailed away, Eadric submitted to 

if he ever gave it, was not followed (Flob. William, and appears to have become one of 

Wie.) He was, we are told, consulted by his personal followers, for in August 1072 

Cnut as to the best means of procuring the he accompanied the king on his expedition 

death of the aBtheling Eadwig ; he said that against Scotland. The story that he held 

he knew a man who would slay him, a noble Wigmore Castle against Ralph of Mortemar 

named ^thelward. Cnut applied to iEthel- and was condemn^ by William to perpetual 

ward, but he would not slay the setheling, imprisonment is untrue, 
though to content thekinghe promised that [Oideric, Duchesne, 606. 514; Florence of 

he would do so (1*.) This story is also doubt- Worcester, ii. 2, 7, 9 (Engl. Hist. See.) ; A.S. 

ful [see under Edwt, SBthelmg]. Eadncwas Chron., 1067; Dngdale's Monasticon, vi. 349; 

again given the earldom of Mercia, but when Freeman's Norman Conqnest, iv. 21, 64,110, 

he was in London the following Christmas he 514, 738-40.] W. H. 

was slain in the palace by the king's orders, -Brr^nTr^r^-a Tn:tx^T^v/i*T/»/^ ,o-»ix 
< very rightly ' {A.-S. Chron.), b^use Cnut EDRIDGE, HE^RY (1769-1821 ),mmia- 

feared that he might act as treacherously to- ^^'P^^^''' ^!^ »^ Paddington in August 

wards him as he had acted to his former lords, UP^f ^?s ^^ ^\3 tradesman m St. Jiunes 8, 

i^thelred and Eadmund (Enc, EmnuB, u. 15). Westmmster. He was educated first by his 

His bodv was thrown over the waU of the mother, and afterwards m a school at Acton, 

city, ani was left unburied (Flob. Wig.) S?.„^*® articled at the age of fifteen to 

;'' , , . ., . \^ ,.,,., , William Pether, the engraver in meaotrnto. 

[Every rwiorded incident m Eadncs hfe has Following his inclinations, he spent much of 

been treated exhaustively by Dr. Freeman in his * • „^„IIE«.:^^i»,- ;„ j^^„« Jv^w^— :♦« ««J 

Norman Conquest, i. 3^ id. passim. In the his apprenticeship m drawing portr^ 

present article Florence of WoJ^ter has been ** i^.^^^'^^^'J?'^ t- ^H??^^ ^"^^^^^ 

foUowed less closely than in the professor's work, and attr^ted the notice of Sir Joshua Rey- 

J. R. Green's Conquest of England, 399-418, con- ^^^^' ^® commenced to pamt portraits, 

tains a defence of Eadric, which is ingenious and practised first m Dufour s Place, Golden 

rather than critical. Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. Square, and afterwards in Margaret Street. 

1007-17 ; Florence of Worcester, i. 159-82 His success soon enabled him to purchase a 

(Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Encomium Emmae, ii.c. 9, 12, cottage at Hanwell. In 1789 he made the 

15, Pertz; Henry of Huntingdon, p. 752-7, acquaintance of Thomas Heame, and beffan 

Men. Hist. Brit. ; Symeon of Durham, Twj'sden, to sketch landscape in company with and in 

cols. 81. 166-76 ; William of Malraeabury, GestA the style of that artist, although he adhered 

Reg^um, i. 267, 297-305 (Enjrl. Hist. Soc.) ; Roger to bis portrait-painting. In 1814 he became 

of Wendover 1. 448 (Engl. Hist. Soc); Annales ^ feUowof the Society of Antiquaries, and in 

Menever^es, .Vnplia Sacra, n. 648^Brut y T>y- I82O an associate of tlie Roval Academy. In 

Buchesno 

Parker' 

160, 

EDRIC or EADRIC (ft. 1067), called buried at Rushey. Edridge's early portraits 

the Wild (coffnomonto Silvaticns, Flor. were mostly executed with black-lead pencil, 

Wio.; Guilda, idestSilvaticus,()RDERic; Sal- and afterwards he added a little flesh colour 

vage, Domesday), and described by the title «r ^int to the faces. The following likenesses 

of Child {A.-S. Chron., lOOT), the son of are in the Rritish Museum: the artist himself, 

yElfric, brother of Eadric or Edric Streona Lord Loughborough, Lady Cawdor, F. Rarto- 

[q. v.], was a powerful thegn, who in the ^^^^h O. Humphry, R.A., T. Cheesman, Wil- 

time of Eadward the Confessor held lands in l^am Smith, T. Stothard, R.A., Jame^ Heath, 

Herefordshire and Shropshire. Along with A.E.,W.Ryme, E. F. Rumey, R. Corbould, 

the lords of middle and northern England he ^' J- Pouncey, T. Heame, W. Woollett, and 

submitted to the conoueror at Rarking, but J- Nollekens. To these portraits should be 

in August 1067 joined with the AVelsh kings f^^^^^^ the following architectural studies: 

Rleddyn and Rliiwallon in making war on ' L'Abbaye des Dames de la Trinit6, Caen,' 

the Normans in Herefordshire, wasted the 23 July 1819 ; ' I.a Tour de la Grosse Hor- 

country as far as the Lugg, and did much ^^^^e, Evreux,' 4 Aug. 1819; and * Rayeux,* 

mischief to the garrison of Hereford Castle. ^^ Jiily 1B19. 

He kept the western march in a state of in- [Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Literary Gazette 

Burrection, and in 1069, in alliance with the (1821), p. 333.] L. F. 
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